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THANKSGIVING  EVE. 

"Within,  a  richly  furnished  room 
Contrasting  with  the  outer  gloom  ; 
The  colors  bright,  the  warm  firelight, 
Gleam  gayly  out  into  the  night. 

A  glimpse  I  catch  of  plenty  there  — 
A  table  richly  spread  and  fair, 
Of  faces  bright  with  happy  light, 
A  joyful,  warm  Thanksgiving  night. 

Without,  against  the  window-pane, 
Scarce  sheltered  from  the  falling  rain, 
A  form  so  old,  so  worn  and  cold, 
Tells  o'er  the  tale  too  often  told. 

Close  by  her  side  a  little  child 
Peered  into  the  bright  room,  and  smiled ; 
Forgot  her  life  of  toil  and  strife 
Watching  the  scene  with  pleasure  rife. 

The  curtain  fell ;  its  color  warm 
Shut  out  the  darkness  and  the  storm. 
No  more  I  saw  of  rich  or  poor,  — 
Both  pictures  hidden  as  before. 
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Oh  ye  who  welcome  with  glad  pride, 
With  joy  and  peace,  Thanksgiving-tide, 
Whose  hearts  are  light,  whose  hopes  are  bright, 
Who  greet  with  joy  this  happy  night, 

Think  of  the  lives  to  whom  it  brings 

The  same  old  woes  and  sufferings, 

Who  burdens  bear  of  toil  and  care, 

Whose  hearts  no  glad  Thanksgiving  share."  '83. 


FROM  INTERLAKEN  TO  LUCERNE  OVER  THE 
BRUKIG  PASS. 

After  a  few  delightful  days  at  Interlaken,  whence  we  made  an 
excursion  to  Lauterbrunnen,  and  admired  there  the  famous  Staub 
bach,  then  on  to  Grindelwald,  with  its  glacier  easy  of  ascent,  we 
left  for  Lucerne,  bidding  farewell  to  the  glorious  Jungfrau  — 
"  The  virgin  mountain,  wearing  like  a  queen  • 
A  brilliant  crown  of  everlasting  snow/' 

We  had  a  short  ride  by  rail  to  Bonigen,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Brienz.  From  there  we  went  by  steamer  to  Brienz,  on  the  farther 
shore  of  the  lake.  How  different  from  other  steamboat  rides  is  that 
on  the  lakes  of  Switzerland!  The  calm,  blue  waters  of  these  lakes 
and  the  matchless  scenery  of  the  shores  carry  one  far  away  from 
self  and  selfish  surroundings,  and  make  one  dream,  indeed,  of  Arcadia. 
We  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  falls  of  Giessbach  from  the 
steamer,  also  of  the  narrow,  steep,  almost  perpendicular  railway  to 
the  hotel,  seemingly  perched  in  mid-air.  We  regretted  that  we  could 
not  visit  the  falls  at  leisure ;  but  our  plan  was  completed,  and  who 
would  think  of  disarranging  that  which  had  cost  us  so  much  time 
and  mental  labor  to  perfect  ?  The  falls,  beginning  at  a  height  of 
over  a  thousand  feet,  consist  of  seven  distinct  cascades,  each  flowing 
into  the  other,  and  gradually  increasing  in  volume  from  the  topmost 
to  the  lowest.  Every  evening  these  falls  are  illuminated;  but  many 
times  at  noon  the  brilliant  colors  of  their  many  prisms  exceed  the 
artificial  display  of  the  evening. 

We  were  to  go  from  Brienz  to  Alpnach,  on  one  of  the  lakes  of 
the  Four  Cantons,  by  diligence  over  the  Briinig  Pass.  Having 
taken  tickets  for  outside  seats,  and  in  our  "  simple  ignorance  "  sup- 
posing that  there  were  more  than  two,  we  hurried  out  from  lunch 
in  order  to  secure  as  good  as  possible.  We  found  that  there  were 
but  two  places  on  the  back  of  the  diligence,  and  were  soon  mounted 
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and  sat  there  serenely  content  in  the  broiling  sun  for  fifteen  minutes 
in  order  to  be  sure  of  them.  "When  we  left  Brienz.  and  wound  up 
the  mountain,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  we  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  villages  in  the  valleys  below,  and  of  the  mountains  beyond  ; 
while  here  and  there  a  rainbow-tinted  cascade  darted  into  view,  as 
if  it  knew  that  all  was  not  quite  complete  without  it.  As  we  toiled 
up  the  mountain  the  clouds  began  to  gather,  and  the  driver  confi- 
dently asserted  that  it  was  about  to  rain.  Accordingly  our  cover 
was  drawn,  and  we  were  snugly  tucked  into  our  temporary  house, 
but  none  too  soon  ;  for  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  the  thunder 
reverberated  among  the  mountains,  and  the  lightning  increased  the 
terror  of  the  scene.  When  we  reached  the  highest  point,  and 
paused  under  the  tooth  of  Briiuig.  as  the  great  mass  of  rock  which 
overhangs  the  road  is  called,  we  attempted  to  look  into  the  valley 
below  over  the  perpendicular  ledge  of  rock ;  but  the  sight  made  us 
dizzy ;  and  when  we  turned  our  eyes  upward  for  relief,  and  saw  the 
huge  mass  of  overhanging  rock,  we  realized  more  than  ever  before 
that  life  hangs  indeed  bv  a  single  thread.  After  some  minutes  we 
drove  on,  and  as  we  curved  down  the  mountain  the  sun  shot  out  in 
long  golden  lines.  The  beauty  of  the  scene  is  almost  indescribable. 
Far,  far  below  us  lay  Lake  Lungern,  azure-tinted,  in  a  perfect  set- 
ting formed  by  the  mountains  of  the  Oberland  Alps ;  the  white  road 
winding  in  and  out.  and  over  all  the  glorious  sunlight.  We  soon 
came  to  a  little  village  nestling  among  the  mountains,  and  farther 
on  to  Lake  Sarnen,  much  larger  than  Lake  Lungern,  though  not  so 
beautiful. 

In  passing  through  Switzerland  one  realizes  how  industrious 
its  people  are.  Their  well-kept  roads  and  gardens  testify  to  this, 
as  well  as  their  carvings  and  their  lace.  One  Swiss  woman  replied 
to  the  remark,  "  You  are  very  industrious,"  "  One  must  be  so  iu 
order  to  earn  one's  bread."  The  beggars  —  or  venders,  more 
properly  —  were  many,  but  not  as  persistent  as  I  had  feared. 

At  Alpnach  we  took  steamer  for  Lucerne,  and  had  proceeded  but 
a  short  distance  when  another  storm  burst  upon  us.  The  waters  of 
the  lake  looked  angry,  and  beat  against  the  steamer  with  a  quiet 
fury.  We  remained  on  deck  until  quite  drenched,  and  then  reluc- 
tantly went  below,  thus  losing  the  pretty  views  which  we  had  hoped 
to  see.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  Mount  Pilatus  was 
in  sight,  and  we  had  watched  his  summit  with  considerable  anxiety  ; 
for  they  say : 

"  Quand  Pilate  aura  mis  son  chapeau, 
Le  temps  sera  serein  et  beau." 
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We  reached  Lucerne  in  a  driving  shower,  with  dripping  garments 

and  soaked  plumes ;  and  we  were  glad  to  be  speedily  housed  in 
Hotel  Beau  Rivage.  directly  in  front  of  Lake  Lucerne.  The  sun 
smiled  upon  the  lake  and  the  mountains  on  the  following  day.  and 
almost  pierced  into  the  shady  little  grotto  where  Thorwaldsen's  lion 
so  pathetically  and  majestically  reposes.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
hush  over  the  place,  as  if  the  noble  creature  were  breathing  his  last 
breath  ;  and  one  could  easily  imagine  that  he  could  hear  the  dying 
groan  of  this  "  monarch  of  the  forest."  T  is  a  grand  monument  of 
the  Swiss,  commemorating  the  courage  of  their  brethren  in  defending 
Louis  XVI.  in  1792.  Our  patriotic  souls  were  stirred  to  their  very 
depths,  and  went  out  in  sympathy  for  Louis  XVI.  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Marie  Antoinette.  F.  A.  Kimball. 


ART   IX  EGYPT. 

Since  Egyptologists  and  English  soldiers  have  so  aroused  our 
curiosity  it  is  interesting  to  inquire  what  England  has  gotten  for  her 
money  ;  whether  with  this  expenditure  of  bullion  and  blood  she  has 
gained  anything  beyond  miles  and  men. 

It  is  very  natural  for  us  to  associate  with'  the  name  Egypt  the 
thought  of  a  country  abounding  in  corn  and  grain,  and  the  home  of 
that  wicked  king  who  treated  the  children  of  Israel  so  cruelly,  with- 
out thinking  that  the  country  has  anything  of  interest  except  what 
the  Bible  tells  us.  But  our  opinion  changes  as  we  sail  into  the 
port  of  Alexandria.  An  immense  lighthouse  looms  up  before  us 
on  the  island  of  Pharos :  at  a  little  distance  stands  Pompey's  Pillar, 
lonely  in  the  absence  of  its  neighboring  shafts,  one  of  which  adorns 
our  own  Central  Park  in  Xew  York  and  the  other  the  city  of 
London ;  and  going  up  the  Xile  we  are  perfectly  amazed  by  the 
sight  of  massive  structures,  and  are  curious  to  know  their  history 
and  design. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  every  country  the  highest  form  of 
art  is  but  the  expression  of  the  dominant  sentiments  of  the  people. 
Thus  in  Xineveh  and  Babylon  art  was  forced  to  build  magnificent 
palaces  to  satisfy  kingly  pride,  while  in  Egypt  the  strange  religious 
beliefs  called  forth  those  sepulchral  structures  which  are  counted 
among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  which  give  us  nearlv  all 
the  information  we  have  of  that  great  empire,  which  began  before 
either  Greek  or  Roman,  and  outlived  both. 
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To  an  Egyptian  no  thought  could  be  more  terrible  than  that  after 
death  the  body  would  not  be  embalmed  and  placed  beyond  reach  of 
light  or  air,  so  that  it  might  be  kept  to  be  united  with  the  soul  at 
the  resurrection.  It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  the  Egyp- 
tian kings  built  the  pyramids  to  enclose  the  lonely  chamber  in 
which  the  royal  mummy  might  securely  take  its  long  repose. 

The  pyramids  are  very  numerous  and  are  scattered  throughout 
Egypt,  being  generally  arranged  in  groups ;  but  the  largest,  and 
perhaps  the  most  famous,  are  the  three  at  Gizeh,  just  opposite  Cairo. 
Considering  these  buildings  technically,  we  must  admit  that  they 
show  an  accurate  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  especially  geometry  ; 
so  much  so  that  many 'persons  believe  that  they  were  intended 
simply  as  standards  of  measurement ;  but  as  far  as  beauty  is  con- 
cerned they  have  none,  and  attract  the  eye  only  by  their  immense 
size.  They  were  sometimes  made  of  brick,  but  most  often  of  huge 
blocks  of  stone,  so  arranged  that  the  outside  looked  like  a  night  of 
stairs ;  then,  beginning  at  the  top,  the  spaces  were  filled  in  with 
stone,  smoothed  off,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  coating  of  granite, 
almost  every  inch  of  it  being  covered  with  inscriptions  in  those 
picturesque  characters  called  hieroglyphics. 

Many  of  the  pyramids  have  been  stripped  of  the  outer  casing,  so 
that  on  one  of  the  faces  we  can  see  a  slab,  which  conceals  the  only 
opening  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  pyramid.  On  entering  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  corridor  whose  walls  are  yet  bright  with  domestic  and 
warlike  scenes  painted  centuries  ago.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor  is 
a  flight  of  stairs,  and  descending  these  we  come  upon  a  little  sub- 
terranean vault, directly  under  the  apex  of  the  pyramid;  within  this 
vault  a  chamber  was  constructed  of  blocks  of  granite,  and  here,  in  a 
stone  or  sycamore  coffin,  rests  the  body  of  a  king  who,  as  Byron  re- 
marks, has  tried  to  escape  the  decree,  "  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust." 
Around  the  pyramids  are  the  graves  of  courtiers  and  high  officials, 
while  in  the  midst  of  them  rise  the  royal  tombs,  just  as  the  Pharaohs 
themselves  rose  above  the  mass  of  their  subjects. 

Considering  the  pyramids,  then,  as  the  grandest  and  most  im- 
posing specimens  of  Egyptian  art,  we  next  notice  the  tombs  and 
temples  cut  in  the  rock ;  at  first  very  rude  and  simple  and  with  few 
architectural  features,  being  for  the  most  part  a  mere  succession  of 
passages  whose  walls  and  ceilings  are  ornamented  with  paintings. 
But  if  we  take  the  temple  at  Karnak  for  example,  it  will  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  the  noblest  effort  of  architectural  magnificence 
ever  produced  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  approach  to  this  temple 
was  through  an  avenue  of  sphinxes,  now  in  ruins.    The  famous 
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sphinx  at  El  Gizeh,  —  the  head  of  a  man  with  the  body  of  a  lion, — 
though  battered  by  the  years  and  worn  by  drifting  sand,  has  well 
stood  the  test  of  time.  Everything  in  and  about  this  temple  is 
grand  and  impressive.  Passing  up  the  avenue,  with  these  awful 
images  staring  at  us  on  both  sides,  we  come  to  the  entrance,  before 
whicli  stand  two  pylons,  or  winged  gates,  large  at  the  bottom  and 
diminishing  gradually  to  the  top.  which,  like  everything  capable  of 
decoration,  are  covered  with  reliefs  representing  scenes  of  every  kind. 
This  gate  gives  access  to  a  large  court  surrounded  by  a  colouade, 
and  this  in  turn  to  another  with  magnificent  columns,  each  one  of 
which  contains  a  history  on  its  face,  until  we  almost  seem  to  lose 
ourselves  in  this  labyrinth  of  columns  and  winding  courts  ;  while  here 
and  there  shoot  up  tall,  slender  obelisks  of  red  granite,  one  of  which 
is  now  the  pride  of  France. 

These  obelisks  were  probably  intended  to  relieve  the  eye.  wearied 
by  the  massiveness  of  pillars,  piers,  and  pylons ;  and  a  remarkable 
fact  in  connection  with  them  is  that  no  other  people  ever  produced 
them  with  success.  After  the  Romans  held  possession,  fond  as 
they  were  of  architecture,  the  twelve  obelisks  with  which  Rome  was 
adorned  were  not  the  work  of  her  artists,  but  were  brought  from 
Egypt.  They  were  generally  set  up  in  pairs  before  a  temple  or 
gateway,  probably  to  set  forth  the  victories  or  greatness  of  some 
king.  The  columns  which  support  and  ornament  all  these  buildings 
may  be  characterized  by  that  one  word  which  describes  the  people 
and  the  country  in  general  —  strange. 

One  favorite  form  for  the  capital  is  the  bell  shape,  another  the 
lotus  flower,  while  again  the  whole  column  is  smooth,  and  orna- 
mented the  entire  length  of  the  front  by  the  figure  of  a  man,  stiff 
and  awkward,  standing  perfectly  erect,  his  eyes  staring  straight  at 
us,  while  his  long  arms  are  either  placed  tightly  against  the  sides 
or  crossed  upon  the  breast,  and  the  feet  are  close  together. 

The  painting  and  sculptures  with  which  the  Egyptians  ornamented 
their  work  were  very  rude  and  awkward,  and  present  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  figures  of  the  Greeks,  where  expression  is  revealed 
in  every  line.  But  before  we  criticise  the  Egyptian  statuary  we 
must  remember  that  art  was  then  in  its  primitive  stage,  and  that 
these  figures  accorded  well  with  the  mysterious  religious  beliefs  of 
the  people,  and  under  the  circumstances  were  far  more  appropriate 
than  would  have  been  the  perfect  statuary  which  the  Geeks  after- 
ward produced. 

England  may  well  be  proud  of  her  recently  acquired  possessions ; 
but  she  should  remember  that  these  works  of  art  are  now  in  their 
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proper  place,  and  that  to  remove  any  of  them  to  England  would  not 
only  be  unjust  to  Egypt,  but  to  art  the  world  over.  Their  present 
surroundings  and  history  and  associations  give  them  a  power  of 
which  they  would  be  shorn  by  removal. 

There  could  be  no  greater  contrast  than  between  the  hurry  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  imperturbable  calmness  of  Egyptian 
statues ;  or  between  the  infancy  of  the  objects  familiar  to  us  and  the 
pyramids,  whose  age  was  unknown  when  they  were  looked  upon  by 
Moses,  Joseph,  and  Abraham.  a.  m.  s.  '83. 


HOW  THE  DICKIES  WENT  TO  THE  MENAGERIE. 

Such  an  absurd  little  woman  as  Mrs.  Dickie  was.  Left  a  widow, 
with  four  children,  the  oldest  a  boy  only  twelve  years  of  age,  nothing 
in  the  world  to  live  on  but  the  money  she  earned  by  her  sewing, 
and  yet  that  woman  actually  presumed  to  be  cheerful,  and  what  is 
more,  brought  up  the  little  Dickies  to  be  such  happy,  hearty,  go- 
lucky  children  that  it  fairly  did  a  body's  eyes  good  just  to  look  at 
them.  How  she  did  it  was  a  mystery.  "  It  do  beat  everything  how 
she  doos  manage  things,"  said  old  Mrs.  Blake.  "  To  be  sure,  she's 
got  that  ere  house  her  husband  left  her ;  but  land,  you  can't  live  on 
a  house  when  it  comes  to  drink  and  victuals,  and  clothes  too,  for 
that  matter."  And  it  did  seem  as  if  Mrs.  Blake  was  about  right, 
on  the  whole. 

But  then  Mrs.  Dickie  had  a  way  of  putting  her  '"best  foot  forward," 
as  she  called  it.  aud  of  turning  the  bright  side  out.  "Make  the  best 
■of  it,"  was  her  maxim ;  and  she  lived  up  to  it  well,  even  though  it 
was  such  hard  work  sometimes  to  make  the  ends  meet,  and  to  get 
food  and  clothing  for  her  healthy,  romping  children.  But  never  a 
word  did  they  know,  though,  of  her  trials  and  tribulations.  With 
them  she  was  always  the  same  kind,  happy  mother,  listening  to  all 
their  little  plans,  and  proposing  new  games  with  as  much  zest  as 
if  that  were  the  sole  aim  of  life. 

Never  but  once  had  they  seen  her  really  disheartened,  and  that 
was  the  afternoon  when  her  narrow-minded,  meddling  neighbor. 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  treading,  as  she  most  sincerely  believed,  in  the  path 
of  duty,  came  to  ask  her  if  she  did  n't  think  she  was  "  a  leetle  too 
worldly  minded"  in  the  way  she  was  bringing  up  those  children. 
Mrs.  Dickie  was  afraid  of  no  one,  and  she  plainly  gave  her  neighbor 
to  understand  that  the  training  of  her  children  was  a  matter  quite 
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outside  the  sphere  of  her  dictation,  and,  moreover,  that  she  considered 
it  as  solemn  a  duty  to  make  their  lives  happy  as  was  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  itself.  But  after  Mrs.  Hawkins  had  taken  her  depar- 
ture, with  a  dim  realization  in  her  dazed  mind  that  perhaps,  after 
all,  she  had  mistaken  her  calling  that  time,  and  after  Mrs.  Dickie 
had  gone  out  into  the  sitting-room,  where  her  curly-headed  four- 
year-old  was  building  card  houses  on  the  floor,  and  had  caught  him 
up  in  her  arms,  kissing  him  fiercely  as  she  did  so,  all  her  wrath  died 
away,  and  she  cried  over  the  little  fellow  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

But  even  then  she  was  n't  blue  very  long,  for,  in  the  first  place, 
she  could  n't  have  been  if  she  had  tried,  for  the  smiles  always  would 
creep  into  her  face  when  she  least  expected  them ;  and,  moreover, 
what  a  dreadful  example  she  was  setting  the  children.  So  she  soon 
dried  her  tears,  and  was  the  same  cheery  soul  as  ever.  But  in  spite 
of  her  cheerfulness  the  vexatious  would  come  for  her  to  worry  over, 
tempting  her  sometimes  almost  to  rebel  against  her  lot,  and  such  a 
one  had  come  now,  little  enough  to  be  sure,  but  not  less  exasperating 
on  that  account. 

The  beginning  of  it  was  that  the  twins  had  come  home  from  school 
wild  with  excitement.  There  was  to  be  a  grand  exhibition  of  an 
astonishingly  large  and  wonderful  menagerie  the  following  week  in 
the  little  borough  of  Pequabuck,  ten  miles  distant,  and  oh.  could  n't 
they  go?  Everybody  was  going;  the  teacher  and  the  scholars  and 
everybody,  and  they  wanted  so  much  to  go  too. 

As  Mrs.  Dickie  looked  down  upon  the  eager,  expectant  little 
faces  her  heart  sank  within  her,  and  a  vision  rose  before  her  of  a 
thin,  flat  pocket-book  that  lay  in  a  certain  corner  of  one  of  her 
bureau  drawers.  And  yet  how  could  she  disappoint  them  by  saying 
no.  With  a  little  sigh  she  sent  them  away  with  the  assurance  that 
she  would  see  about  it,  and  then  went  on  with  her  sewing.  If  she 
only  could  manage  it  how  delighted  the  children  would  be.  But 
there  would  be  the  expense  of  the  horse  that  they  must  have  to  take 
them  to  Pequabuck,  to  say  nothing  of  admittance  into  the  menagerie ; 
and  Jimmie's  shoes  were  wearing  out,  and  the  twins  needed  new 
dresses  right  away,  so  that,  take  it  all  together,  it  seemed  quite  im- 
possible to  her,  fix  it  however  she  might. 

It  was  that  same  afternoon  that  old  Mrs.  Blake  dropped  in  to 
"  set  awhile,"  and  retail  all  the  latest  gossip  of  the  little  town. 
44  Spose  ye've  heerd  they  say  Dick  Haslitt,  over  in  Bristol,  has  got 
convarted 't  last,"  she  remarked  in  the  course  of  her  desultory  con- 
versation.    "  Don't  more'n  half  b'lieve  it  myself.    Folks  is  sich 
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gossips,  ye  can't  set  no  more  store  by  what  they  say  'n  by  the 
bleating  of  a  lamb.  But  then  like 's  not  it  is  so,  after  all ;  I  allers 
did  say  that  air  fellow 'd  see  the  error  of  his  ways  some  day, 
though  I  did  n't  more  'n  half  spose  I  should  live  to  see  the  time 
myself." 

And  so  she  rattled  on,  with  Mrs.  Dickie  only  partly  listening,  as 
she  turned  over  a  new  idea  in  her  mind :  Dick  Haslitt,  —  why,  he 
was  the  man  who  owed  her  husband  ten  dollars  on  a  meat  bill  which 
he  had  never  paid.  She  remembered  distinctly  sending  the  bill  to 
him  two  or  three  times,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  until  she 
had  given  up  in  despair  of  ever  getting  her  money,  and  had  almost 
forgotten  about  the  whole  thing.  But  it  came  back  to  her  now,  and 
like  a  flash  came  the  thought  that  if  Dick  Haslitt  was  really  "  con- 
varted "  he  would  pay  his  butcher's  bills  at  last,  and  they  could 
go  to  the  menagerie,  after  all. 

That  night,  after  little  Joe  had  had  his  good-night  romp  and 
story,  and  the.  twins  had  gone  to  sleep  to  dream  that  it  was  Sunday 
and  an  ancient  and  long-necked  giraffe  was  preaching  in  the  place 
of  tall,  thin  Parson  Lathrope,  and  after  Jimmie  had  given  his  mother 
a  good-night  kiss  and  gone  upstairs  with  his  candle,  Mrs.  Dickie 
looked  through  the  old  secretary  in  the  corner,  and  found  a  copy  of 
the  bill,  sure  enough,  just  as  she  had  remembered  it. 

"  I  don't  know  but  I'm  silly  to  do  it,"  she  said,  half  aloud,  as  she 
slipped  it  into  an  envelope,  "  I've  no  doubt  it'll  turn  out  to  be  a 
fool's  errand  ;  but,  after  all,  there's  no  harm  in  trying."  And  with 
that  she  directed  the  envelope,  and  put  on  a  stamp,  ready  to  send 
it  to  the  office  by  Jimmie  next  morning. 

For  a  day  or  two  Mrs.  Dickie  heard  nothing  in  answer  to  her 
note ;  and  when  the  fourth  day  came,  and  brought  no  reply,  she 
concluded  that  her  appeal  had  been  in  vain,  and  tried  to  dismiss  all 
thought  of  it  from  her  mind,  and  to  give  up  the  hope  of  taking  the 
children  to  see  the  menagerie.  But  that  night,  as  she  was  clearing 
away  the  supper-dishes,  there  came  a  knock  at  the  side  door,  and 
Deacon  Blake  handed  her  a  letter,  with  the  remark,  that  seem'  's 
he  was  acomin'  daown  that  way  he  thought  he  might  as  well  bring 
along  that  air  letter.  Postmaster  give  it  to  him  up  't  office.  He 
reckoned  it  come  on  the  night's  mail.  At  the  sight  of  it  Mrs. 
Dickie's  heart  gave  a  little  leap  of  joy  ;  and  she  hardly  dared  open  it 
at  first,  for  fear  it  might  not  prove  to  be  the  one  she  wanted.  But  there 
was  no  danger  of  that.  There  were  the  ten  dollars,  and  no  mistake, 
and  a  little  note  acknowledging  the  debt  and  begging  her  pardon  for 
not  having  paid  it  before. 
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It  would  be  useless  to  try  and  tell  of  the  children's  hilarity  when 
they  learned  that  they  were  really  going  to  see  the  menagerie. 
Nothing  could  satisfy  Jiminie  until  he  had  turned  a  double  somer- 
sault backwards  and  made  cart-wheels  all  over  the  kitchen  floor,  after 
which  operation  he  was  so  decidedly  short  for  breath  and  red  in  the 
face  that  he  was  obliged  to  quiet  down  for  awhile.  As  for  the  twins 
and  the  four-year-old,  since  they  could  not  turn  double  somersaults 
and  cart-wheels,  they  devoted  their  energies  to  sliding  head  foremost 
over  the  head  of  the  lounge,  and  shouting  with  laughter  until  they 
were  hoarse. 

And  then  what  fun  they  did  have  when  the  longed-for  day  finally 
came,  and  they  actually  set  forth,  with  an  antique,  ambling  old 
horse,  who  was  warranted  not  to  run,  —  for  the  good  reason  that  he 
had  forgotten  how,  —  and  whose  only  failing  was  that  he  was  apt  to 
fall  down  occasionally.  Jimmie  sat  on  the  front  seat  and  carried 
the  whip,  because  he  was  the  man  of  the  party,  and  the  twins  and 
the  four-year-old  sat  behind,  and  took  turns  carrying  the  luncheon. 

And  so  they  went  to  the  menagerie,  and  saw  the  sea-lions  and 
the  elephants  and  the  camelopards  and  all,  and  had  a  glorious  time 
generally.  And  that  night,  after  they  had  reached  home,  and  the 
children  were  all  fast  asleep  dreaming  of  the  splendors  they  had 
seen,  that  ridiculous  Mrs.  Dickie  —  who,  I  suppose,  never  in  her 
life  had  so  much  as  seen  a  fifty -dollar  bill  —  said,  half  aloud,  as  she 
carefully  brushed  the  dust  from  her  faded  old  merino,  "Well,  I  never 
did  see  anything  like  the  way  we're  taken  care  of.  It  does  seem  as 
if  we  didn't  have  to  do  more  than  just  wish  for  a  thing,  but  what  it 
comes  to  us,  some  way  or  other."  m.  r.  h.  '83. 


THE    PILGRIM  MOTHERS. 

It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  us  all  to  have  heroes 
and  heroines.  Great  men  and  great  women,  taken  up  in  any  way. 
are  good  company.  We  cannot  look  on  them  without  gaining  some- 
thing by  them.  We  like  to  think  about  those  who  were  leaders  of 
men,  who  have  done  much  in  shaping  the  world's  history.  Every 
nation  has  its  heroes  also,  from  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  — 
who  took  many  of  theirs  from  the  early  mythology,  attributing  to 
them  the  characteristics  which  they  most  admired,  great  physical 
strength  and  beauty  and  valor  in  war  —  down  to  the  English  of  to- 
day, with  their  Hengests  and  Horsas,  their  William  the  Conquerors, 
Cromwells,  and  Shakespeares. 
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We  are  often  taunted  with  the  fact  that  we  have  no  ancestors,  no 
long  line  of  national  heroes  of  whom  we  may  be  proud.  To  be  sure 
our  heroes  are  not  enshrouded  in  the  mystery  of  mythology ;  we 
know  them  through  reliable  history.  Our  heroes  are  those  of  the 
broad-brim  and  high-crown  hats,  and  our  heroines  those  of  the  white 
kerchief  and  spinning-wheel.  We  love  to  think  of  those  great  men, 
our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  especially  as  our  Thanksgiving  time  draws 
near.  They  were  the  introducers  of  a  new  era  in  civilization  ;  they 
broke  the  chains  of  superstition,  persecution,  and  tyranny,  and 
colonized  a  new  world,  giving  to  its  population  a  freedom  and  a 
strength  which  no  people  of  the  same  size  ever  equalled.  The  ideas 
for  which  they  suffered  have  become  the  prominent  and  conquering 
ideas  of  the  world.  Of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  not  one  had  ever 
existed  capable  of  a  happy  self-government,  except  the  one  founded 
by  the  Puritans,  and  by  them  fitted  for  freedom.  'They  came  for 
the  purpose  of  building  to  the  Lord  a  temple  in  which  they  could 
worship  according  to  their  consciences ;  and  this  temple  became  the 
corner-stone  of  their  political  existence. 

But  we  hear  very  little  of  our  Pilgrim  Mothers.  That  small  com- 
pany who  exchanged  their  native  land  for  a  wilderness  surely  was 
not  composed  of  resolute  men  alone,  but  also  of  wives  and  children. 
That  single  ship  brought  ■  a  floating  village  "  across  the  Atlantic. 
"Women  shared  with  men  hardships  which  might  well  have  made 
the  stoutest  shrink,  and  difficulties  that  might  have  overcome  the 
strongest,  except  for  the  assurance  that  underneath  were  the  **  ever- 
lasting arms."  Among  them  were  gentlewomen,  accustomed  to  the 
comforts  and  elegancies  of  home,  which  they  seem  willingly  to  have 
left  for  dangers  seen  and  unseen.  They  did  this  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  accompanying  their  fathers  and  husbands,  but  also  because 
of  their  independent  desire  for  religious  freedom. 

William  Bradford,  who  was  afterwards  governor  of  the  colony, 
has  left  us  an  account  of  the  outlook  from  Cape  Cod  Harbor: 
4i  Being  thus  passed  ye  vast  ocean,  and  a  sea  of  troubles  before  in 
preparation,  they  had  now  no  friends  to  welcome  them,  nor  inns  to 
entertaine  or  refresh  their  weather-beaten  bodys.  no  houses,  or  much 
less  towues,  to  repaire  too  (no  settlement  of  any  kind  within  five 
hundred  miles)  to  seeke  for  succoure.  It  is  recorded  in  Scripture 
as  a  mercie  to  ye  apostle  and  his  ship-wrecked  company  yt  the 
barbarians  shewed  them  no  smale  kindness  in  refreshing  them,  but 
these  savage  barbarians,  when  they  mette  with  them  (as  often  will 
appeare),  were  reddier  to  fill  their  sids  full  of  arrows  than  other- 
wise ;  and  for  ye  season  it  was  winter,  and  they  that  know  ye  winters 
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of  yt  countrie  know  them  to  be  sharp  and  violent  and  subjecte  to 
cruell  and  fierce  stormes,  deangerous  to  travill  to  known  places, 
much  more  to  serch  on  an  unknown  coast."  To  be  sure  they  had 
their  ships  to  shelter  them  until  the  common  house  was  ready  for 
their  use  ;  but  it  was  often  muttered  by  the  sailors  that  if  they  did 
not  find  a  place  for  themselves  soon  they  would  put  them  and 
their  goods  ashore  and  leave  them.  In  "  The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish  "  Longfellow  has  given  us  a  glimpse  of  the  dangers  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  and  of  the  times  when  M  there  was  plenty 
of  nothing  but  gospel."  And  we  read  of  their  constantly  decreasing 
numbers  for  the  first  few  years,  and  of  how  the  well  were  hardly 
sufficient  in  number  to  care  for  the  sick ;  and  yet  during  all  these 
times  of  discouragement,  when  they  seemed  almost  to  be  rowing 
with  one  hand  against  the  other,  their  courage  never  wholly  failed 
them,  nor  their  firm  purpose  to  establish  a  home  and  a  nation  in 
this  new  country. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Pilgrim  mothers  not  only  because  of  the 
sacrifices  they  made  for  their  own  religious  and  political  freedom  and 
ours,  but  also  for  their  noble  examples  of  piety,  industry,  and  inde- 
pendence. It  is  said  they  were  stern  and  severe  in  the  government 
of  their  families ;  and  doubtless  they  were,  for  it  was  characteristic 
of  the  times.  Perhaps,  too,  they  did  not  always  show  such  tolerance 
toward  those  who  differed  from  them  in  belief  as  we  could  wish. 
They  may  have  sometimes  forgotten  that  u  Souls  have  complexions 
too ;  what  will  suit  one  will  not  suit  another."  But  after  all,  we 
know  that  they  were  very  much  more  tolerant  than  those  of  some 
of  the  other  colonies.  We  notice,  too.  their  very  rigid  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  their  horror  at  its  desecration  —  a  vigilance 
which  we  have  reason  to  thank  for  what  remains  of  reverence  for 
the  Sabbath  and  its  services. 

The  religious  element  of  one's  character  is  almost  always  traced  to 
the  mother.  A  woman  is  never  more  truly  in  her  own  sphere  than 
when  at  home  as  the  mistress  of  a  household.  Without  her  presence 
home  could  not  exist ;  and  in  our  Pilgrim  mothers  we  see  those 
who  have  fulfilled  the  highest  calling  of  woman  ;  they  have  shown 

us  what  a  true  home  is.    M  It  is  the  place  of  peace  So 

far  as  the  anxieties  of  outer  life  penetrate  into  it,  and  the  hostile 
society  of  the  outer  world  is  allowed,  by  either  husband  or  wife, 
to  cross  the  threshold,  it  ceases  to  be  home  ;  it  is  then  only  a  part 
of  that  outer  world,  which  you  have  roofed  over  and  lighted 
lire  in." 

The  Pilgrim  mothers  are  also  good  examples  for  us  in  their 
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untiring  industry.  They  had  households  to  direct  and  families  to 
provide  for,  with  almost  none  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
which  we  enjoy.  There  were  no  furnishing  stores  just  across  the 
way,  nor  in  some  neighboring  city,  from  which  they  could  procure 
articles  for  their  comfort.  They  were  far  more  than  "  twelve  miles 
from  a  lemon."  There  were  no  manufactories  of  goods ;  not  even 
the  raw  materials  could  be  procured.  They  had  to  make  their  own 
clothes,  weave  their  own  cloth,  and  spin  their  own  thread.  They 
were  far  from  busybodies ;  their  work  told,  and  they  had  no  time 
for  trivialities.  In  these  days  of  increasing  wealth  every  counter- 
check to  corrupting  frivolity  is  to  be  hailed  with  delight.  "  It  is 
the  energy  of  woman  run  wild,  disfranchised  of  the  little  active  cares 
which  formerly  employed  it,  and  having  found  no  substitute  for  them 
but  the  daily  round  in  the  treadmill  of  pleasure,  that  is  spreading  a 
pernicious  example  at  home  and  lowering  the  character  of  our 
countrywomen  abroad." 

Some  reformers  wish  to  see  women  holding  public  offices,  and 
equal  sharers  with  men  in  the  honors  of  political  life.  How  delight- 
ful it  would  be  to  see  a  mother  sitting  the  livelong  day  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  listening  to  the  details  of  every  kind  of  crime  and  cor- 
ruption, and  at  last  pronouncing  the  inexorable  sentence !  Our 
Puritan  mothers  had  no  ambition  for  a  hand  and  voice  in  the  matters 
of  state,  except,  through  the  influence  of  their  pious  and  patriotic 
example  over  those  in  places  of  public  trust,  and  in  the  training  of 
those  who  would  sometime  steer  the  ship  of  state  in  the  fear  of 
God  and  love  of  country.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  these 
Puritan  women,  that  they  were  the  moulds  in  which  the  characters 
of  its  men  were  cast.  "  The  young  child  is  surrounded  by  the 
mother's  mind  as  by  an  atmosphere.  Her  judgments  are  his  code, 
her  example  his  authority."  Ruskin  says  of  the  true  woman,  "  She 
enters  into  no  contest,  but  infallibly  judges  the  crown  of  contest." 

The  first  step  in  the  education  of  women  is  to  secure  physical 
training  which  will  perfect  her  health  and  beauty,  "only  remem- 
bering that  all  physical  freedom  is  vain  to  produce  beauty,  without 
a  corresponding  freedom  of  heart."  What  examples  our  Puritan 
mothers  are  of  perfect  physical  development. 

"  The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 
To  her,  for  her  the  willow  bend  ; 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see, 
Even  in  the  motions  of  the  storm, 
Grace  that  shall  mould  the  maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy." 
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These  brave  and  noble  mothers  of  ours  were  not  all  severity, 
oblivious  to  every  form  of  mirth.  With  their  robust  and  perfect 
health  and  inward  peace  of  soul,  they  were  far  from  gloomy,  and 
even  remarkable  for  their  bright  and  ready  replies  when  they 
were  almost  cornered.  Priscilla  is  a  fair  example,  and  her  answer 
to  John  Aldeu,  when  he  was  trying  to  do  Miles  Standish's  courting, 
is  well  known. 

"Out  of  small  beginnings,"  said  Bradford,  "great  things  have 
been  produced ;  and  as  one  small  candle  may  light  a  thousand,  so 
the  light  here  kindled  hath  shone  to  many,  —  yea,  in  some  sort,  to 
our  whole  nation."  m.  c.  c.  '83. 


INFLUENCE. 

A  lily  lay  on  a  lonely  lake, 
Each  petal  pure  as  a  white  snow-flake ; 
And  with  joy  each  morn  it  lifted  up 
To  the  rising  sun  its  crystal  cup, 
And  every  morning  its  perfume  rare 
Filled  with  its  fragrance  the  loving  air. 
No  human  form  ever  came  in  sight ; 
No  human  eye  saw  the  blossom  bright. 
The  swallow  never  paused  as  it  flew 
Above  the  clear  lakelet's  surface  blue. 
But  a  wandering  zephyr  came  one  day, 
Kissed  it,  and  bore  some  perfume  away ; 
And  the  lily  lay  beside  the  shore 
Till  its  petals  closed  to  wake  no  more. 

The  zephyr  wandered  now  here,  now  there. 
And  carried  with  it  the  perfume  rare, 
It  passed  o'er  a  feverish  bed  of  pain, 
And  it  eased  the  throbbing  brow  again. 
It  shed,  'neath  the  burning  noon-day  sun, 
Its  cooling  fragrance  on  every  one. 
Like  an  angel  minister  it  passed 
O'er  hot  and  weary  lands,  till  at  last 
Far  off  in  a  southern  sea  it  fell. 
"Where  its  mission  ended,  who  can  tell  ? 
And  the  lovely  lily  far  away, 

Was  its  sweet  life  wasted  ?  Who  can  say  ?     J.  T.  mcC,  '83. 
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AMERICAN  GIRLS. 

"What  is  it  which  always  calls  attention  to  the  nationality  of 
the  American  girl  ?  Why  do  our  authors  so  frequently  choose  her 
as  the  subject  of  their  character  sketches?  And  why  are  their 
American  girls  and  women  so  apt  to  be  represented  weak  in  char- 
acter? That  Fair  Barbarian,  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,  and 
pre-eminently  Daisy  Miller,  are  well-known  examples.  These 
three  girls,  it  is  true,  represent  but  one  class  of  the  Americans  who 
go  abroad,  and  who  are  characterized  by  their  display  and  their  utter 
disregard  of  the  strict  rules  of  continental  etiquette.  But  even  they 
seemed  to  err  rather  from  ignorance  than  from  natural  vulgarity. 
How  readily  Octavia  cut  her  bangs  shorter  and  laid  aside  her  diamonds 
when  she  was  made  to  see  that  they  were  not  in  good  taste.  With 
all  their  absurdities,  they  were  innocent  girls  —  almost  childishly  so  ; 
they  really  did  not  seem  to  know  what  was  expected  of  them. 

But  why  should  we  all  be  judged  by  the  comparatively  few 
instances  of  this  kind?  They  are  written  about  and  talked  of, 
because  they  make  themselves  conspicuous  by  their  follies  ;  and 
Europeans,  naturally  enough,  judge  from  what  they  see.  Is  it  fair, 
is  it  just  to  the  multitude  of  cultured  and  refined  American  girls, 
that  they  should  be  judged  by  the  froth  and  bubbles  which  may  float 
across  the  Atlantic  ?  Yet  in  stories  of  continental  life  and  travel 
how  often  we  find  "  the  shrill-voiced  American  girl  "  spoken  of  in 
no  flattering  terms !  We  know  that  all  people  have  their  national 
characteristics  ;  but  is  a  shrill  voice  peculiarly  ours  ?  If  our  Euro- 
pean critics  would  look  beneath  the  surface  of  the  great  tide  of 
American  travel  which  ebbs  and  flows  through  their  countries, 
they  would  find  that  the  best  people  escape  general  notice  simply 
because  they  do  not  seek  it.  It  is  so  in  our  own  country  as  well ; 
the  grandest  lives,  the  lives  best  worth  living,  are  oftenest  the  least 
known. 

It  is  easier  to  tell  what  the  American  girl  is  not  than  what  she 
is.  She  is  unique  in  her  way.  She  is  cosmopolitan  and  independent 
to  the  last  degree,  and  considers  it  an  honor,  rather  than  a  disgrace, 

o         7  O  7 

to  be  able  to  work  for  her  own  living.  She  is  confiding,  bright,  and 
lovable ;  yet  has,  withal,  a  dignity  of  her  own,  which  is  not  to  be 
trampled  on  with  impunity.  And  if  she  is  all  this  as  a  girl,  she  is 
still  more  as  a  woman.  What  can  be  nobler  in  a  woman  than  to 
stand  in  her  allotted  place,  and  do  the  work  which  God  has  given 
her?    Is  not  this  what  manv  of  the  American  women  and  girls  are 
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doing  to-day?  How  many  of  them  are  spreading  the  gospel  in 
heathen  lands  ;  how  many  more  are  working  among  the  ignorant, 
the  sick,  and  the  destitute  of  our  own  country.  How  many  hundreds 
are  making  beautiful  homes,  whose  influence  shall  be  felt  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  We  are  proud  of  being  American 
girls,  and  we  will  not  submit  to  be  judged  by  the  small  minority 
who  set  at  defiance  the  laws  of  good-breeding  and  refinement.  It  is 
like  selecting  the  one  black  sheep,  and  saying,  "  This  is  a  specimen 
of  the  whole  flock." 

We  maintain  that  Mr.  James  is  guilty  of  great  injustice  when  he 
holds  his  countrywomen  up  to  the  ridicule  of  Europeans.  Do  our 
neighbors  over  the  way  think  that  Daisy  Millers  and  their  mothers 
are  any  more  approved  by  us  than  by  them?  Do  we  not  consider 
such  women,  as  we  sometimes  see  them  in  the  cars  or  on  the  streets 
of  a  city,  just  as  vulgar  as  they  would  be  considered  abroad  ?  Why 
do  not  foreigners  form  their  conceptions  of  American  girls  from  Avis, 
Doctor  Zay,  Aunt  Serena,  and  a  host  of  kindred  characters.  There 
could  hardly  be  a  lovelier  girl  than  Aunt  Serena's  Rose,  and  she 
was  an  American  girl  abroad. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  James  assert  that  he  wrote  Daisy  Miller  to 
help  American  girls  by  showing  them  their  follies.  If  this  is  the 
case,  we  think  he  took  the  wrong  way  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

It  is  hard  to  give  a  European  a  correct  idea  of  the  personal  and 
social  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  girls  of  America.  Because  we  go  to 
school  unattended  by  a  governess,  and  receive  gentlemen  callers 
without  the  presence  of  a  chaperone,  they  think  us  shockingly  bold 
and  unladylike.  It  is  because  they  do  not  understand  what  true 
liberty  is  :  if  we  are  to  be  grand  women,  strong-minded  in  its  best 
and  truest  sense,  if  we  are  to  accomplish  something  worth  doing  in 
the  world,  we  cannot  always  be  carried  in  arms.  Clad  in  her  native 
dignity  an  American  girl  walks  the  streets  of  a  city  with  the  freedom 
of  sixty  instead  of  sixteen. 

We  know  what  we  are  ourselves,  and  we  want  others  to  know  it ; 
and  we  are  justly  indignant  when  one  of  our  own  countrymen  holds 
us  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the  world.  May  the  time  soon  come  when 
all  that  is  purest,  noblest,  and  best  in  women  shall  be  synonymous 
with  the  name  "  American  girl."  e.  g.,  '84. 
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THE  DAISY. 

All  winter  long  it  lay  covered  up  snugly  by  old  mother  Earth. 
The  sun  grew  warmer,  and  the  gentle  spring  rains  moistened  the 
ground ;  it  dreamed,  but  still  slumbered  on.  One  morning  it  was 
awakened  by  a  kiss  from  a  little  dewdrop,  and  a  whisper  to  open  its 
eyes  upon  the  lovely  world. 

It  was  in  a  beautiful  field,  white  with  thousands  of  daisies.  Two 
1  young  girls  came  sauntering  down  the  road,  and  one  of  them  ex- 
claimed :  "  Lillie,  see  these  daisies !    I  am  sure  the  North  End 
people  will  like  them ;  and  we  can  get  them  by  the  roots,  too." 

They  gathered  a  quantity,  and  sent  them  to  a  large  city,  where  a 
lovely  lady  took  them  out  and  sprinkled  them  with  cool,  clear  water. 
Presently  a  forlorn,  hardened-looking  woman  was  ushered  into  the 
room.  When  she  saw  the  daisies  a  great  tear  rolled  down  her 
cheek,  and  sobbing,  she  said :  "  Oh  madam,  I  am  a  wicked,  wicked 
woman,  and  if  you  '11  give  me  work  again  I'll  stick  to  my  word  this 
time,  and  not  drink  any  more  !  My  little  Moll  loves  those  flowers  ; 
she  has  begged  me  so  often  to  be  a  better  woman,  —  she  has  prayed 
for  me.  Oh  lady,  will  you  give  me  only  one  little  flower  ?  "  "  Yes 
Mary,  indeed  you  may  have  one  ;  and  whenever  you  look  at  it 
remember  the  resolution  you  are  now  making." 

So  the  poor  woman  took  the  little  daisy  and  kissed  it,  and  carried 
it  away  to  a  miserable  old  tenement-house.  The  daisy  might  well 
have  shuddered,  it  was  such  a  dark,  dismal  place.  In  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  room,  lying  upon  a  cot,  was  a  pale  little  girl  who 
looked  very  sick.  As  the  door  opened  her  face  brightened,  and  she 
said :  "  Oh  mother,  you  have  come  back !  And  you  did  n't  go  to 
the  Red  Lion  to  drink  !  Oh,  where  did  you  get  that  lovely  flower  ?" 
She  looked  happy  as  her  mother  potted  it  in  an  old,  cracked  teacup, 
where  it  soon  began  to  root.  Little  Moll  grew  brighter  day  by 
day,  with  the  daisy  by  her  bedside,  seeming  for  her  sake  to  grow 
more  beautiful  in  that  damp  cellar  that  had  never  seen  the  sun. 

Although  little  Moll's  heart  grew  stronger,  she  grew  weaker  and 
weaker  during  those  long  days.  The  daisy  was  her  only  company, 
for  her  mother  went  out  steadily  to  her  work,  that  she  might  provide 
nourishing  food  for  her  sick  child.  One  morning  when  the  dear 
little  girl  seemed  to  be  asleep,  she  opened  h%r  eyes  and  tremblingly 
took  the  daisy  in  her  hands,  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and  whispered, 
"  dear  little  daisy,  tell  mother  I  have  gone,  and  comfort  her  — 
comfort  her  —  and  —  tell  her —  She  said  no  more  ;  little  Moll  was 
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dead.  When,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  the  mother  came  home  that 
night  she  found  her  child  with  a  peaceful  smile  on  her  cold, 
still  face,  and  the  daisy  resting  against  her  lips.  The  poor  woman 
bore  bravely  up  under  her  great  sorrow,  and  seemed  to  take  com- 
fort in  the  little  flower.  Next  day  Moll  was  laid  under  the  green 
grass. 

The  lonely  daisy  stayed  in  the  broken  cup,  and  was  a  great  restraint 
upon  the  habit  of  drinking,  newly  awakened  in  this  trial.  When  the 
woman  started  to  go  out,  wearing  the  hardened  expression,  as  she 
closed  the  door  she  involuntarily  glanced  at  the  plant,  and  came  back, 
saying,  "  No,  I  won't  do  it;  I  feel  just  as  though  Moll  was  pleading 
for  me  through  that  daisy."  After  a  fit  of  weeping  she  would  go  to 
her  work,  looking  peaceful  and  courageous.  Long  ago  she  moved 
from  the  dark,  old  cellar  to  a  cosy  little  home,  where,  in  a  sunny 
window,  the  cherished  daisy  stands,  still  in  the  precious,  old,  cracked 
teacup.  M.  m.  N.,  '84. 


EDITORS'  DRAWER. 


"  The  boarding-school  girl "  seems  to  be  a  particular  object  of  derision 
to  many  people.  She  is  commonly  pictured  as  a  novel-reading,  sentimental 
miss,  with  a  taste  for  pickles  and  flirtations,  abounding  in  adjectives  and 
slang,  living  in  a  narrow  limit,  bounded  by  fashion,  excluding  politics 
and  real  education.  This  granted,  the  influence  of  boarding-schools  is 
justly  regarded  as  pernicious. 

Sorry  as  we  are  to  admit  it,  we  must  acknowledge  there  is  a  grain  of 
truth  in  all  this ;  and  yet  we  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  There  is  no  better  discipline  for  an  average  girl  than  a 
large  boarding-school.  She  goes  from  a  home  where  she  has,  perhaps, 
been  petted  and  spoiled  all  her  life  into  a  totally  different  atmosphere. 
She  goes  through  a  week  or  two  of  home-sickness  and  tears,  and  then  the 
good  common  sense  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  flightiness  and  giddi- 
ness of  girlhood  begins  to  come  to  the  top,  and  she  finds  where  she  is,  and 
adapts  herself  to  her  surroundings. 

When  her  first  ideas  of  boarding-school  as  a  place  for  unlimited  fun 
and  a  good  time  have  a  little  worn  oflf,  she  discovers  that  her  opinions  and 
desires  are  not  of  very  much  consequence  among  so  many  other  girls ;  her 
comfort  and  convenience  are  consulted  only  with  reference  to  the  whole. 
By  constant  contact  with  various  characters  about  her,  bit  by  bit,  the 
little  eccentricities  and  peculiarities  she  had  unconsciously  acquired  wear 
gradually  away.  School  girls  are  very  quick  to  find  out  the  caliber  of 
the  new  subject,  and  their  tongues  and  criticisms  are  ready  and  merciless. 
In  a  large  family  school  her  knowledge  of  the  world  is  broadened ;  for  one 
comes  in  contact  with  girls  from  every  part  of  the  country,  and  many  of 
her  foolish  notions  are  dispelled.  In  fact,  the  discipline  by  study,  valuable 
as  it  is,  is  overshadowed  by  that  which  is  attained  in  other  ways. 

There  is  a  disposition  among  many  people  to  sneer  at  the  amount  of 
study  done  in  the  boarding-school.  We  have  often  heard  the  sarcastic 
Comment,  "  1  fancy  you  do  n't  hurt  yourselves  studying."  But  for  real 
hard  work  girls  far  surpass  their  brothers.  A  girl  is  not  allowed  so  much 
liberty  as  a  boy,  and  she  conforms  very  readily  to  rules;  and  the  amount 
of  faithful,  earnest  study  among  a  hundred  girls  will  be  found  to  far 
surpass  that  of  twice  the  number  of  boys. 

A  girl  has  a  great  capacity  for  suffering  from  small  matters;  and  the 
little  worries  and  frets  to  be  conquered  serve  to  strengthen  and  purify 
her  character.  As  a  general  thing,  after  the  three  or  four  years  of  training 
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she  is  much  improved,  and  better  fitted  to  take  her  own  active  part  in  the 

duties  and  battles  of  life. 

Meanwhile  she  is  much  influenced  by  the  outside  world.  She  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  public  and  social  matters;  but  by  her  birth  a  woman 
is  cut  off  from  active  participation  in  politics,  and  cannot,  of  course,  be 
expected  to  feel  the  same  ardor  as  the  boy  who  is  looking  anxiously- 
forward  to  the  magic  age  of  twenty-one  and  liberty  to  cast  his  vote.  Still, 
a  girl  always  exercises  her  womanly  prerogative  of  having  a  quick  and 
strong  opinion  on  all  subjects  discussed,  and  boarding-school  girls  are  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  '83. 

Our  remembrances  of  Avis  are  so  pleasant,  that  we  gladly  heard  that 
Miss  Phelps  was  writing  another  of  her  charming  works,  and  were  ready 
with  a  cordial  welcome  for  Dr.  Zay. 

This  new  story  shows  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature.  The  char- 
acters, though  few  in  number,  are  vividly  sketched,  and  very  real. 
The  heroine.  Dr.  Zay,  seems  nearly  perfect.  We  might  anticipate  that 
she  would  lose  her  womanliness  in  her  character  as  a  physician  ;  but  after 
hearing  her  talk  of  her  poor  patients  and  the  little  children,  whom  she 
loves  so  dearly,  we  cannot  agree  with  Handy,  who  says,  "  But  you  know 
you  're  not  a  girl,  you  're  a  doctor." 

We  hare  a  good  oppDrtunity  to  study  her  as  we  daily  see  her  in  Mr. 
Yorke's  sick-room,  and  to  watch  the  unconscious  growth  of  their  affection 
for  each  other.  Handy  is  a  most  original  character,  whom  we  shall  always 
remember  as  standing  on  a  sawdust  heap,  philosophizing  on  his  and  the 
doctor's  affairs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butterwell,  with  whom  Dr.  Zay  makes 
her  home,  are  described  with  many  bright,  original  touches,  as  good,  kind 
people,  whose  lives  are  largely  taken  up  with  little  things. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Yorke  had  a  very  appropriate  epithet  for  his  phy- 
sician. She  is  so  strong,  so  willing  to  carry  the  burdens  of  others,  that 
she  may  well  be  compared  to  the  beautiful  Caryatides,  who  bear  on  their 
heads  the  weight  of  the  old  Grecian  temples.  Some  may  say  that  Dr. 
Zay's  character  would  be  better  conceived,  more  completely  rounded  out, 
if  she  had  persevered  in  her  resolution  not  to  accept  her  lover.  Still, 
what  nobler  purpose  could  she  have  than  to  make  the  man  whom  she 
loved  "  divinely  happy  "  '? 

We  do  not  deny  that  Dr.  Zay's  character  is  much  better  brought  out 
than  that  of  Mr.  Yorke's.  Still,  we  certainly  cannot  concede  that  all  we 
think  of  in  connection  with  him  is  "  a  moustache,  a  long  ulster,  and  a 
broken  limb";  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  remember  him  as  one  who  com- 
mands our  respect  by  his  earnestness  and  determination.  More  than  that, 
we  think  Miss  Phelps  h  id  a  motive  in  writing  the  story  which  led  her  to 
dwell  more  on  Dr.  Zay's  character  than  on  any  other ;  and  she  has  shown 
her  readers  how  nobly,  if  her  whole  heart  is  in  the  work,  an  earnest 
woman  can  succeed  in  her  endeavors. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary,  as  some  do,  to  extend 
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our  sympathy  to  Mr.  Yorke,  for  we  are  sure  that  such  a  woman  as  Dr. 
Zay  would  never  neglect  husband  or  children  in  her  enthusiasm  for  her 
profession.  We  close  the  book,  satisfied  with  the  development  and  the 
outcome  of  both  motive  and  plot,  and  only  wish  for  another  story  from 
Miss  Phelps.  l.  a.  w.,  '83. 

On  the  first  page  of  our  magazine  we  give  a  photograph  of  the  Academy 
Hall,  so  familiar  to  old  scholars,  which  may  recall  the  many  profitable  and 
entertaining  hours  spent  there.  It  will  no  doubt  bring  to  mind  the  school  | 
gathered  there  for  morning  prayers,  Saturday  afternoon  exercises,  and 
our  Saturday  evening  meeting,  and  perhaps  the  much  dreaded  oral  ex- 
aminations, which  at  first  were  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  but  prove  to  be  a 
great  means  of  helping  us  to  a  mastery  over  ourselves.  Or  those  of 
later  years  may  see  the  hall  occupied  by  an  interesting  meeting  of  the 
"Sphinx";  or  an  enthusiastic  audience  listening  to  the  thrilling  music 
discoursed  at  a  Recital.  We  hope  occasionally  to  give  our  readers  pho- 
tographs of  some  of  the  beautiful  spots  in  Andover.  No  doubt  the  old 
scholars  have  in  memory  precious  pictures  of  Sunset  Rock.  Prospect  Hill, 
Indian  Ridge,  and  the  H  Elm  Arch,"  rivaling  the  Arch  of  Constantine 
and  Titus. 

We  are  very  glad  to  give  our  readers  an  account  of  Miss  Kimball's 
and  Miss  Merrill's  trip  from  Lucerne  to  Interlaken  by  the  Briinig  Pass} 
which  the  former  has  kindly  furnished  in  her  own  words. 

Soon  after  the  annual  Reading  at  the  Academy  Hall  Professor  and  Mrs.  \ 
Churchill  entertained  the  teachers,  seniors,  and  readers  in  their  usual 
hospitable  and  delightful  manner.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  enjoyed 
a  pleasant  evening,  and  returned  home  very  grateful  for  their  kindness. 

Professor  Churchill's  new  house  is  now  completed,  and  the  family  took 
their  first  dinner  there  on  Thanksgiving  day. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Class  of  '82  passed  off  successfully  and 
pleasantly,  on  Friday,  June  9. 

The  preceding  Wednesday  and  Thursday  were  occupied  with  general 
examinations,  which  were  well  attended,  both  by  friends  from  Andover 
and  from  out  of  town. 

Friday  was  as  beautiful  a  day  as  could  be  desired.  The  saying  that  it 
never  rains  on  the  graduating  day  of  Abbot  Academy  was  again  verified. 
At  nine  o'clock  a  large  audience  had  assembled  in  the  Academy  Hall  to 
hear  the  essays  of  the  graduating  class,  which  were  as  follows  :  L'Art 
Captif  a  Paris,  Miss  Annie  E.  Tyler  :  Childhood  in  Art,  Miss  Edith  E. 
Ingalls :  Entwickelung  der  deutschen  Sprache,  Miss  Lillie  A.  Wilcox  ; 
The  Night  Watch,  Miss  EfEe  J.  Dresser  ;  Aetas  Aurea,  Miss  Fannie  B. 
Pettee.  After  the  class  oration,  by  Miss  McCutchins,  the  scene  was 
changed  to  the  grove,  where  the  tree  was  planted,  and  with  appropriate 
speeches  the  spade  was  delivered  by  Miss  Annie  F.  Frye,  president  of  the 
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Class  of  '82,  to  Miss  Annie  Torrey,  president  of  the  Class  of  '83  ;  and  the 

tree  song,  by  Miss  McCutchins,  was  sung. 

According  to  custom  we  then  proceeded  to  the  Old  South  Church,  where 
the  graduating  address,  full  of  wit  and  wisdom,  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Merriman,  D.D.,  of  Worcester.  The  choir,  —  members  of  the 
singing  class,  —  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Downs,  rendered  a  beautiful 
chant  of  his  own  composition,  and  also  Allegro  Vivace  —  festival  music 
by  Jensen.  At  the  close  of  the  address  the  diplomas  were  presented,  by 
Pres.  Paul  A.  Chadbourne  of  Amherst,  in  words  so  fitting  and  in  a  spirit  so 
paternal  as  to  hold  both  our  attention  and  our  hearts.  The  parting  hymn 
was  then  sung,  and  the  school  marched  out,  under  the  military  leadership 
of  our  genial  marshal,  Lieut.  Peter  D.  Smith. 

A  large  number  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  graduating  class  and 
the  school  were  the  guests  of  the  Trustees  at  a  bountiful  and  tempting 
collation,  served  at  Smith  Hall. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Alumnae  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Academy  Hall,  where  they  listened  to  the  reports  of  the  treasurer  and 
secretary,  and  to  reminiscences  from  old  scholars,  and  discussed  ways  and 
means  for  the  help  of  Alma  Mater  and  the  school  magazine.  It  was  urged 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  old  scholars  to  subscribe  for  the  Courant,  as  a 
means  of  keeping  alive  an  interest  in  the  school,  and  as  an  encouragement 
to  the  editors  in  their  laudable  efforts  to  promote  a  literary  spirit  among 
the  scholars. 

The  fall  flowers  which  brightened  our  dreary  fields  and  roadsides  during 
rainy  September,  suggested  the  idea  of  having  a  flower  festival,  one  Satur- 
day afternoon,  in  Academy  Hall.  Tall  sprays  of  barberries,  golden  rod, 
and  asters  were  gathered  in  bright  profusion,  and  from  the  platform  and 
piano  did  their  best  to  illuminate  the  fragments  of  poetry  recited  in  their 
praise.  These  selections  were  given  by  members  of  the  Senior  Middle 
Division,  each  wearing  a  knot  of  the  flowers  she  represented.  We  give 
the  quotations,  as  showing  a  great  variety  and  beauty  in  their  treatment 
of  the  same  subject : 

"And  the  pale  aster  in  the  brook 
Shall  see  its  image  given." 

"  The  woods  shall  wear  their  robes  of  praise, 
The  south  wind  softly  sigh, 
And  sweet,  calm  days,  in  golden  haze, 
Melt  down  the  amber  sky." 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

M I  know  the  lands  are  lit 

With  all  the  autumn  blaze  of  golden-rod, 
And  everywhere  the  purple  asters  nod 
And  bend  and  wave  and  flit." 

Helen  Hunt, 
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■  Gay  fall  the  changing  leaves ; 
Ripe  are  the  harvest  sheaves ; 
Autumn  her  wand  receives — 

The  golden-rod."  —  E.  M.  C. 

"  The  autumn  wood  the  aster  knows. 

The  empty  nest,  the  wind  that  grieves, 
The  sunlight  breaking  through  the  shade, 
The  squirrel  chattering  overhead. 
The  timid  rabbit's  lighter  tread 
Among  the  rustling  leaves." 

Dora  Reade  Goodale 

u  The  brilliant  barberry  hangs  in  clusters  gay, 
The  trees  take  on  their  ever  varying  tints, 
The  clouds  send  forth  their  shadows  o'er  the  way, 
And  over  all  the  golden  sunshine  glints." 

Frances  A.  KimftaU. 

'Soon  as  thy  pale  buds  turn  to  gold 
Autumn  draws  near  apace ; 
Yet  not  till  all  thy  beads  are  told 
Does  Summer  hide  her  face." 

Horace  E.  Scudder. 
"Along  the  road,  like  the  flowers  of  gold 
That  tawny  Incas  for  their  garden  wrought, 
Heavy  with  sunshine,  droops  the  golden-rod." 

John  Greenleaf  Whiltier. 
1  The  golden-rod,  the  golden-rod, 
That  glows  in  sun  and  rain, 
Waving  its  plumes  on  every  bank 

From  the  mountain  slope  to  the  main." 

Edna  Dean  Proctor. 

"  The  barberry  bends  its  branches  low; 
Its  scarlet  berries  flash  and  glow 
Like  coral  fresh  from  ocean's  spray, 
Or  gems  that  gleam  in  sunset's  ray." 

Elizabeth  M.  Chadbourne. 

4  As  lavish  of  its  golden  light 

As  sunshine's  self  this  blossom  is. 
Its  starry  chandeliers  burn  bright 

All  day."  Lucy  Larcom. 

'  As  Summer  glories  fade,  Autumn  with  lavish  hand 
Brings  blush  of  rosiest  tint  to  this  our  land. 
The  pendant  branches,  with  their  berries  red, 
Whisper  with  joy,  '  Autumn  to  Summer  wed.' " 

Frances  A.  Kimball, 
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u  In  the  field  and  by  the  wall, 
Binding,  clasping,  crowning  all, — 
Golden-rod ! " 

Elaine  Goodale. 

"  Each  gem  of  earth  fair  Autumn  seems  to  wear  : 
The  berries  red  are  rubies  in  her  hair; 
The  golden-rod  a  bracelet  'round  her  wrist ; 
The  purple  asters  chains  of  amethyst." 

Elizabeth  M.  Ckadbourne. 

"  And  crowding  close  along  the  way, 

The  purple  asters  blossom  free ; 
In  full  profusion  far  and  wide 
They  fill  the  path  on  every  side, 
In  loose  confusion  multiplied 

To  endless  harmony  !  " 

Dora  Read  Goodale. 
DRIFTWOOD. 

After  an  unusually  long  vacation  of  thirteen  weeks,  we  found  ourselves 
once  more  within  "  the  classic  halls,"  on  September  7th.  No  pains  had 
been  spared  to  have  the  different  halls  in  perfect  readiness  for  our  return  ; 
the  halls  had  been  freshly  papered,  and  many  other  improvements  had 
been  made. 

The  school  is  unusually  full  this  term ;  so  that  for  a  few  weeks  the 
"Abbot  Annex"  was  instituted  at  Mr.  Draper's,  who  hospitably  opened 
his  doors  to  us. 

A  minister  in  one  of  the  small  churches  at  the  "West  when  preaching 
one  Sunday  this  Summer  on  the  text,  <l  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsU-th,  come 
ye  to  the  waters,"  said  it  was  a  wonderful  coincidence  that "  Ho  "  was  the 
chemical  equivalent  for  water.  We  are  sorry  his  knowledge  of  chemistry 
was  not  more  exact. 

As  the  South  Church  was  undergoing  extensive  repairs  on  our  return, 
we  attended  services  at  the  Chapel  several  Sabbaths.  The  Old  South  is 
very  much  improved  in  appearance.  The  seats  are  upholstered  in  a 
warm,  bright  red,  and  the  newly  frescoed  walls  are  beautiful. 

Professor  J.  P.  Leotsakos  lectured  on  u  Greece  in  her  Glory "  and 
"  Greece  of  the  Present  Day,"  in  the  Town  Hall,  Monday  and  Tuesday 
evenings,  October  23d  and  24th.  He  came # very  highly  recommended, 
but  the  lectures  disappointed  us  exceedingly.  In  the  first  place  he  was 
not  a  sufficient  master  of  the  English  language  to  make  them  very  intelli- 
gible ;  and,  besides,  the  illustrations  by  the  stereopticon  were  very  poor, 
inasmuch  as  many  of  them  were  too  large  for  the  canvass.  Some  were 
represented  upside-down,  and  others  with  the  left  side  at  the  right, 
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and  vice  versa.  Niobe  was  even  more  unfortunate  than  usual,  as  she  had 
lost  her  head  as  well  as  her  children. 

The  Senior  and  Senior  Middle  Classes  have  the  pleasure  of  attending 
a  course  of  lectures  on  Ethics,  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  Friday  after- 
noons, given  by  Professor  Palmer  of  Harvard  University.  His  style  of 
address  is  pleasing,  and  his  thoughts  are  clearly  expressed. 

We  are  enjoying  an  unusual  privilege  this  winter  in  having  weekly 
lectures  from  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Duryea  of  Boston.  He  is  speaking  to  us  of 
the  grounds  of  belief,  and  does  it  in  such  clear,  convincing  way  that  we 
may  venture  in  time  to  think  that  we  know  some  things;  indeed,  to  know 
that  ice  know.  We  can  never  be  sceptical  in  regard  to  Dr.  Duryea's  great 
power  to  interest  and  instruct  us. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Woods  Baker,  who  was  one  .of  the  scholars  of  Abbot 
Academy  on  the  first  day  of  its  opening  in  1829,  spoke  to  us  in  the  Hall, 
Saturday  afternoon,  October  7th,  on  "the  anaesthetic  property  of  ether." 
She  gave  us  the  history  of  its  discovery  and  the  first  few  experiments  in 
its  use. 

Professor  Gulliver  addressed  us  most  appropriately  at  our  Saturday 
evening  meeting,  October  21st. 

Miss  Merrill  and  Miss  Fannie  Kimball  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Board  at  Portland ;  and  on  their  return  Miss  Merrill  gave  us  a 
report  at  our  meeting,  Saturday,  October  7th. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Downs  for  his  kind  efforts  in  providing 
for  us  each  year  a  musical  treat,  usually  consisting  of  three  Recitals  by  the 
best  artists.  This  year  the  Recitals  are  to  be  unusually  fine,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  begin  this  term  between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  Professor 
Baermann  and  Joseffy  are  promised ;  the  other  is  not  yet  announced. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  "  Sphinx  "  for  this  year  occurred  Monday 
evening,  November  20th.  A  paper  upon  the  Sphinx  was  read,  consider- 
ing the  subject  mythologically  and  historically  as  the  name  of  our  society ; 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps's  poem  written  for  our  Semi-Centennial 
was  read.  The  larger  part  of  the  evening  was  given  to  Mendelssohn,  his 
life  and  compositions.  Several  of  his  themes  were  rendered  by  the  young 
ladies,  assisted  by  Prof.  Downs. 

We  had  our  beautiful  service  of  thanksgiving  texts  at  prayers  the 
morning  we  left  for  the  recess  of  three  days ;  and  we  also  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  Mrs.  Caswell  who  came  out  from  Boston  to  speak  to  us 
concerning  her  great  work  in  the  Industrial  Home  there.  Mrs.  Caswell's 
coming  is  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  old  scholars,  and  the  new  girls  were 
also  glad  to  share  our  acquaintance  with  her  and  the  fascinating  story  of 
her  noble  work  among  the  poor  of  Boston.  We  shall  gladly  send  our 
Christmas  box  to  her  to  distribute  as  she  sees  fit. 
4 
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Not  long  ago  we  saw  an  explanation  of  the  name  "  Andover."  Before 

there  was  a  place  so  called  a  company  of  illiterate  people,  passing  through 
this  part  of  the  country,  stopped  here  over  night,  and  carved  on  a  tree 
before  leaving,  u  et  super."  When  the  scholarly  old  settlers  came,  and 
were  looking  about  for  a  name,  we  suppose  they  translated  this  inscription 
and  so  named  the  town  as  they  did.  However,  as  this  is  not  stated  in 
"  the  Creed,"  we  hold  it  only  as  a  "  speculative  opinion." 

We  wish  to  congratulate  the  members  of  Phillips  Academy  on  the 
successes  of  their  foot-ball  eleven ;  and  we  invoke  for  them  the  presence 
of  Wingless  Victory. 

In  the  early  days  of  one  of  our  western  states  a  judge,  who  was  after- 
ward governor,  when  pronouncing  sentence  of  death  upon  a  criminal, 
said:  "Your  execution  will  take  place  two  weeks  from  to-day,  that. is  if 
it  does  n't  come  on  Sunday.  "Will  the  clerk  look  at  the  almanac,  and 
ascertain  V  " 

EXCHANGES. 

The  Tech.  from  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  contains  in  its  last 
two  issues  chapters  of  a  thrilling  tale,  entitled  "  A  Modern  Jonah,"  which 
presents  a  new  and  marvellous  solution  of  the  sea-serpent  question.  It 
certainly  displays  considerable  ingenuity,  although  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  theories  and  abstruse  principles  with  which  it  deals. 

The  Brunonian  is  as  amusing  as  ever.  We  clip  the  following  from  one 
number,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  our  brothers,  as  well  as  we,  are 
struggling  in  the  marshes  of  metaphysics.  It  is  entitled  "  Consciousness," 
and  is  dedicated  to  Walt  Whitman  : 

M  Oh  that  the  conscious  Ego  in  me  only  knew 

That  I  myself  within  myself  am  I ! 

[Then  when  I  commune  with  the  organific  second  cause  concerning  the 
phenomenal  report  it  makes  of  itself  in  consciousness.] 
Then,  ah  then  !  I  might  be  sure 
That  I  am  I  and  not  a  not  I ! 
But  now,  alas  ! 

How  can  I  know  that  I  am  I  ? 
I  cognize. 

Yea,  I  am  cognizant.    And  in  the  act  of  cognition  I  know  within  the 
Ego  that  I  know  that  I  know  the  object  cognized. 
But  ah  me  ! 

The  reflex  action  of  the  Ego  upon  itself  upsets  my  conscious  relation  of 
the  distinction  between  the  Ego  and  the  non-Ego. 
Am  I  I  ?  or  am  I  not  I  ? 
That  is  the  question. 
Let  us  take  a  fresh  deal. 
The  Ego  says,  "  I  am  not  not  I." 
Good! 
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The  Ego  then  knows  with  itself  that  it  knows  it  knows  what  it  knows. 
Or,  in  other  words,  it  is  — 

Oh,  shades  of  Kant  and  Sir  William  H.  !  tell  us. 
Again  : 

I  cognize.    Ah  yes.    Never  mind  what. 
I  am  conscious,  i.e. 

I  know  with  myself  that  I  know  that  I  know,  e.g.  the  Ego  is  conscious 
of  the  conscious  cognizing  act  in  the  act  of  cognition. 
O  Ego !  I  love  thee !    But  enough  ! 

The  Wheelman  is  quite  a  novelty  in  the  field  of  journalism.  It  contains 
accounts  of  bicycle  adventures  in  all  countries,  with  stories  and  poems 
bearing  upon  the  same  subject. 

We  have  also  received  the  Wheel,  a  smaller  periodical,  which  also  con- 
tains the  very  latest  items  of  interest  to  the  bicycle  rider. 

The  Sunbeam,  from  Whitby.  Ontario,  is  a  bright,  witty  little  paper.  It 
contains,  in  the  October  number,  a  well-directed  attack  upon  the  slang  so 
prevalent  among  all  classes  of  people. 

Besides  these,  we  would  also  acknowledge  a  favor  in  the  receipt  of  the 
Reveille,  Northfield,  Vt. ;  the  Philosophian  Review ;  and  the  Adelphian. 

PERSONALS. 

It  has  been  very  pleasant  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  old  scholars  and  teachers 
who  have  visited  us  this  term.  Among  them  were  Mrs.  Harriet  Woods 
Baker,  '32;  Misses  Charlotte  E.  Strickland, '75 ;  Sara  Griggs,  Class  of 
'76 ;  Marion  Dwight,  Class  of  '75 ;  Sarah  A.  Jenness,  Class  of  '64  ;  Nellie 
Mack,  '77  ;  Alice  Gardner,  Class  of '78  ;  Mrs.  Dr.  Mooers  (Edith  Capron), 
Class  of '78;  Misses  Josephine  Richards,  Class  of  '77;  Josephine  Wilcox, 
Class  of  '81 ;  Anna  Hunter,  '81  ;  Lillie  Wilcox,  Alice  Parker,  and  Effie 
Dresser,  Class  of  '82  ;  Mrs.  Emerson  (Rosa  King),  '62;  Mrs.  Horton 
(Minnie  King),  '61  ;  Mrs.  Moses  Emerson  (Alice  Goddard),  Class  of '64; 
Misses  Lucy  E.  Montague,  '66 ;  Fannie  Emerson  and  Florence  W.  Swan, 
'77;  Edith  Coburn  and  Belle  Sinfth,  '82;  Julia  Reed,  81  ;  Mary  S.  Wil- 
liams, '82;  Carrie  Hall  and  Kate  Folsom,  '81;  Charlotte  Mosely,  Class  of 
'76;  Jane  Pearson,  Class  of  '76:  Julia  Barnard,  Class  of  '78;  Carrie 
Holmes,  Class  of  '71 ;  Sarah  Rood,  Class  of  '73 ;  Mary  Pixley,  '78  ; 
Mrs.  Abiel  J.  Abbot  (Alice  Mosely),  '68;  Mrs.  R.  B.  Benner  (Corrie 
Bancroft,  '73). 

Miss  Anna  W.  Bumstead,  who  was  a  scholar  here  in  1875,  has  gone  to 
take  charge  of  the  Art  Department  in  the  Huguenot  Seminary  at  Cape 
Colony.  She  sailed  July  8th,  from  New  York,  in  the  City  of  Richmond 
(Inman  Line),  with  two  friends  going  to  the  same  school. 

Since  the  close  of  last  term  two  members  of  the  class  '82,  Miss  Abbie  J. 
McCutchins  and  Miss  Kate  C.  Geer,  have  been  greatly  bereaved  by  the 
death  of  their  fathers. 
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Miss  Lois  Hyler  was  lately  called  home  very  suddenly  by  the  sickness 
of  her  father.  We  have  since  heard  of  his  death,  and  extend  to  Miss 
Hyler  our  warmes:  sympathy. 

Miss  Alice  Parker  (Class  of '82).  has  presented  the  school  with  maps  of 
.     the  Vatican,  her  own  work. 

Miss  Edith  Todd  (*83)  has  also  drawn  for  the  school  plans  of  the  Roman 

dwelling-house  and  the  public  baths. 

Last  Spring  Term  Mr.  George  Dove,  of  Andover.  presented  the  school 
with  a  fine  lawn  tennis  set-    We  thank  him  most  heartily,  in  the  name  of 

the  school,  for  his  though tfuiness  and  generosity. 

The  new  geological  cabinet  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  many 
valuable  specimens,  the  gift  of  Jennie  H.  Pearson  of  Lowell  C Similar 
contributions,  especially  from  interesting  localities,  are  earnestly  requested. 

An  enviable  memorial  in  the  school  is  secured  to  the  Class  of  "83  by  their 
recent  gift  to  the  art  library  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Antoine  Van  Dyck, 
a  costly  and  elegant  volume  by  Jules  GuitFrey. 

Through  the  beneficence  of  Mr.  John  B.  Go  ugh  the  art  library  has 
recently  been  greatly  enriched  by  the  following  sumptuous  works :  Hans 
Holbein,  richly  illustrated,  by  Paul  Mantz:  Life  and  Works  of  Albert 
Durer.  in  two  volumes,  by  Th  a  using :  Raphael,  by  Eugene  Muntz ;  The 
Graphic  Arts,  by  Hammerton :  Picturesque  Egypt,  by  Ebers.  in  two 
volumes  :  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  These  take  places  on  our  shelves 
with  many  other  volumes  given  by  the  same  generous  friend. 

Old  graduates  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  recent  very  valuable  work 
of  Rev.  J.  Stoughton.  D.D..  of  London,  has  been  added  to  our  standard 
authorities  in  church  history,  and  fills  a  gap  most  satisfactorily.  It  is 
entitled  4  Religion  in  England."  and  runs  through  six  volumes.    We  are 

deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Stoughton  for  this  great  help. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  generally  understood  that  Miss  Phebe  F.  McKeen 
was  deeply  interested  in  having  the  department  of  Literature  in  Abbot 
Academy  so  endowed  as  to  command  the  first  order  of  talent  in  the  teacher, 
and  give  her  leisure  and  opportunity  to  prepare  herself  thoroughly  for  her 
work.  It  seems  now  like  a  sacred  duty  to  carry  forward  the  wishes  of  one 
who  gave  herself  so  unreservedly  to  laying  broad  foundations  and  building 
wondrously  thereupon  in  this  school.  It  must  be  a  grateful  joy  to  her 
pupils  and  friends  to  endow  her  chair  of  literature  as  a  fitting  tribute  to 
her  noble  work,  and  a  permanent  memorial  ot  her  name. 

We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  some  recent  contributions  to 
this  object :  from  Mrs.  Henrietta  Learoyd  Sperry,  twenty-five  dollars : 
from  Mrs.  Sophia  K.  Tufts,  one  hundred  dollars.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  school  has  a  kind  friend  and  neighbor  in  Mrs.  Tufts :  indeed,  it 
was  she  who  started  our  general  endowment  fund.  Senii-Centennial  Year. 
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After  a  delightful  trip  abroad,  Miss  F.  Kimball  and  Miss  M.  Merrill  are 
with  us  again  this  term.  They  left  Boston,  March  30th,  per  Cunard 
Steamship  Marathon.  Spending  a  few  days  in  Liverpool,  they  went  to 
London,  visiting  Kenilworth  and  Warwick  on  their  way.  Five  weeks 
were  spent  in  London,  during  which  Stratford-onAvon,  Oxford,  Hastings, 
Canterbury,  Winchester,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  visited.  They  then 
went  to  Rotterdam  via  Harwich ;  thence  to  Amsterdam  ;  from  Holland 
to  Belgium,  visiting  Antwerp  and  Brussels ;  to  Cologne ;  and  then  to 
Cassel  to  visit  old  friends;  thence  to  Dresden.  They  then  went  back 
to  Bonn,  and  up  the  Rhine  from  Bonn  to  Mayence  ;  then  into  Switzerland, 
via  Bale,  Bern,  Lausanne,  to  Geneva ;  on  Lake  Geneva,  to  Lausanne, 
paid  a  visit  to  Chillon  and  Interlaken,  then  over  the  Briinig  Pass  to  Lu- 
cerne, back  to  Bale,  from  Bale  to  Paris.  Staying  there  four  weeks,  they 
returned  to  London  for  a  week,  visited  the  English  lake  district,  and 
returned  to  America  via  Cunard  Steamship  Samaria. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  faculty.  Miss  Brownell.  now 
Mrs.  Collier,  and  Miss  Abbot,  now  Mrs.  Sawyer,  have  gone  to  homes  of 
their  own,  and  Miss  Jenness  is  teaching  in  Maplewood  Institute,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  Their  places  are  filled  by  Miss  Wilbur,  who  has  enjoyed  very  great 
advantages  for  the  study  of  German,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Germany, 
and  who  has  charge  of  German  Hall ;  Miss  Hurd,  who  was  valedictorian 
of  her  class  at  Knox  College,  and  who  is  now  in  French  Hall,  which  is  in 
the  charge  of  Miss  Merrill ;  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Chadbourne,  so  pleasantly 
known  here  as  one  of  our  old  scholar's  and  as  a  teacher.  Fraiilein  Krebs 
has  been  obliged  to  give  up  her  lessons,  so  popular  in  Abbot  Academy, 
on  account  of  her  appointment  as  teacher  in  Wellesley  College  ;  but  the 
school  has  been  very  fortunate  in  securing  Herr  Bierwirth  of  Harvard 
University,  so  well  known  in  Andover  as  an  excellent  teacher. 

Miss  Carrie  E.  Hall  is  back,  earnestly  at  work,  with  health  reinforced 
by  an  extended  and  interesting  Summer  trip,  including  Niagara,  the 
Thousand  Islands,  the  St.  Lawrence,  Montreal,  and  Quebec. 

Old  scholars  will  rejoice  with  us  that  Miss  McKeen's  health  has  been 
excellent  since  the  long  Summer  vacation. 

All  Andover  is  saddened  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Professor  Tucker.  During 
her  short  residence  here  she  was  much  limited  in  general  society  by  ill 
health;  but  a  glimpse  at  her  refined,  radiant  face  was  enough  to  kindle  a 
desire  to  know  her  better  and  to  be  like  her. 

Social  life  here  has  suffered  another  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lily 
Perry  Hincks,  just  as  her  husband  was  called  to  a  professorship  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  Mrs.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Harris,  wives  of  the  other 
professors  elect,  may  come  to  open  the  hospitable  homes  left  desolate  by 
the  resignation  of  Professors  Thayer  and  Mead,  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
their  families  from  our  midst. 
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Probably  few  of  Mrs.  Hincks's  many  friends  knew  of  her  sickness  before 
receiving  the  startling  announcement  of  her  death.  In  our  bewilderment 
it  seemed  like  a  translation  from  earth  to  heaven.  It  must  have  been  like 
that  to  herself.  Her  disease  was  of  so  mild  a  type,  in  its  earlier  stages, 
that  it  awakened  no  special  anxiety ;  and  when  the  danger  came,  a  few 
days  before  the  end,  it  was  accompanied  by  the  delirium  of  typhoid  fever, 
so  that  the  awakening  in  another  world  must  have  been  a  delightful  surprise 
to  the  redeemed  spirit,  unconsciously  passed  beyond  the  agony  of  parting 
from  her  husband  and  child,  to  whom  she  was  held  by  the  strongest  ties. 

Those  who  were  members  of  Abbot  Academy  from  '59-'63  will  remember 
Lily  Perry  as  a  young  girl  of  unusual  personal  beauty,  delicate  instincts, 
quick  perceptions,  faithfulness  to  conviction,  and  refined  in  feeling  and 
taste.  She  often  referred  to  that  period  as  the  time  when,  in  special 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  God  upon  her,  she  first  consecrated  herself  to 
the  Saviour  of  her  soul.  The  intelligent  sincerity  of  that  act  of  the  school- 
girl was  proved  by  her  whole  subsequent  life. 

Her  rare  attractions  and  culture,  with  the  background  of  her  high  social 
position,  might  easily  have  determined  the  current  of  her  interests  toward 
brilliant  worhlliness ;  but  she  seemed  constantly  to  hear  the  compassionate 
reminder,  u  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  and  gladly  devoted 
much  time  to  the  systematic  relief  of  the  needy.  She  was  minister  to  the 
sick,  eyes  to  the  blind,  courage  to  the  despondent,  and  wisdom  to  the 
ignorant. 

Later,  as  the  wife  of  Rev.  E.  Y.  Hincks,  of  State  Street  Church,  Portland, 
Maine,  she  found  full  scope  for  all  her  powers.  In  her  home,  in  the  church, 
and  in  general  society  she  was  the  refined,  influential,  Christian  lady.  Her 
devotion  to  her  husband  and  little  daughter  Annie  was  beautiful  and 
complete.    Lowell  might  well  have  written  of  her 

■  Yet  in  herself  she  dwelleth  not, 

Although  no  home  was  half  so  fair ; 

No  simplest  duty  is  forgot  ; 

Life  hath  no  dim  and  lowly  spot 

That  doth  not  in  her  sunshine  share. 

"  She  doeth  little  kindnesses 

Which  most  leave  undone,  or  despise  ; 

For  nought  that  sets  one  heart  at  ease, 

And  giveth  happiness  or  peace, 
Is  low  esteemed  in  her  eyes." 

No  one  could  have  known  Mrs.  Hincks  without  being  impressed  by  her 
sincerity  in  act  and  speech  and  opinion.  "  In  her  soul  there  never  dwelt 
a  lie."  She  believed  in  the  words  of  Christ ;  his  presence  was  a  verity  to 
her ;  and  she  constantly  referred  to  'k  the  Lord,"  as  if  seeing  him  who  is 
invisible.  M  I  do  not  think  the  Lord  wishes  it."  or  "  I  am  sure  the  Lord 
would  like  to  have  me  do  it,"  expressed  the  guiding  principle  of  her  life. 

With  her  husband  and  child,  Mrs.  Hincks  spent  last  year  in  Germany. 
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Miss  Sallie  Ripley  (Class  '80)  was  with  them,  and  they  found  great  happi- 
ness in  their  home  life  and  special  opportunities  for  study.  Upon  their 
return,  last  August,  they  naturally  came  to  Andover,  Lily's  early  home, 
and  the  dwelling-place  of  so  many  friends  who  would  gladly  welcome  them 
and  persuade  them  to  abide  here.  It  proved  to  be  but  a  brief  visit.  Her 
presence  here,  like  a  bright  vision,  glanced  across  our  path,  and  was  gone ; 
and  through  our  tears  we  see  another  precious  grave  at  our  feet.  She 
has  gone  to  her  home  in  the  heavens,  to  be  "  ever  with  the  Lord." 

By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Jackson  Abbot  Academy  has  lost  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  friends.  Her  husband  is  counted  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  school.  She  was  none  the  less  one  of  its  mothers;  from  the  first  she 
watched  its  growth  and  planned  for  the  enlargement  of  its  usefulness. 
When  Smith  Hall  was  built  the  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  possible  way  of  furnishing  the  new  house.  Mrs.  Jackson  passed 
a  sleepless  night  over  the  perplexing  case,  and  rose  in  the  morning  re- 
solved to  find  a  way.  She  called  a  meeting  of  the  ladies  of  Andover, 
awakened  their  sympathy  and  enlisted  their  co-operation,  and  by  their 
united  efforts  the  means  were  raised.  Her  sincere  friendliness,  clear  head, 
quick  intuition,  and  moral  courage  made  her  advice  valuable ;  the  ex- 
pression of  her  judgment  was  like  a  tonic.  She  was  a  natural  leader,  and 
the  secret  of  her  power  was  her  strong  faith. 

MARRIAGES. 

June  28,  1882,  Miss  Laura  H.  Brownell,  Burlington,  Vt,  to  Mr.  John 
A  Collier,  Verona,  N.Y. 

Class  of  '78.  June  27,  1882,  Miss  Nellie  E.  Abbot,  Medford,  Minn.,  to 
Joseph  A.  Sawyer,  Esq.,  Owatona,  Minn. 

'64.  Oct.  18,  1882,  Miss  Caroline  J.  Custer,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  to  Mr. 
Sebastian  Christopher,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

'74.  Oct.  25,  1882,  Miss  Alice  L.  Fisher,  Westborough,  Mass.,  to  Mr. 
William  Thorn,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Class  of '63.  Nov.  14,  1882,  Miss  Anna  H.  Swift,  Andover,  Mass.,  to 
J.  F.  Richards,  M.D.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Class  of  '67.  May  25, 1882,  Miss  Florence  K.  Ladd,  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
to  Charles  A.  Munger. 

Class  of '73.  Miss  Alice  G.  Barnard,  Springfield,  Vt.,  to  Mr.  George  A. 
Davis,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

'79.  June  7,  1882,  Miss  Clara  S.  Johnson,  Brookfield,  Mass.,  to  Mr. 
Loamie  C.  Thomson,  Brookfield,  Mass. 

'81.  Oct.  2,  1882,  Miss  Ella  H.  Emery,  Alfred,  Me.,  to  Mr.  John  B. 
Donovan,  Portland,  Me. 

'82.  Aug.  4,  1882,  Miss  Mollie  B.  McCandless,  Butler,  Pa.,  to  Mr. 
Frederick  E.  Lee,  Butler,  Pa. 
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'82.  June  15,  1882,  Miss  Lillette  M.  Whitten,  Canton,  Mass.,  to  Mr. 
George  C.  Capron,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

'79.    Miss  Mary  E.  Cahoon,  Lyndon,  Vt.,  to  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Hoffman. 

'77.  Nov.  21,  1882,  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Abbot,  Watertown,  Mass.,  to 
Professor  Walter  Ballentin,  Orono,  Me. 

DEATHS. 

'63.  At  Andover,  Mass.,  Nov.  25,  1882,  Mrs.  E.  Y.  Hincks  (Elizabeth 
C.  Perry). 

Class  of  '69.  Aug.  26,  1882,  Mrs.  Frederick  P.  Hodgdon  (Ellen  M. 
Bartlett). 

'73.  At  Westborough,  Mass.,  Sept.  5,  1881,  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Forbes 
(Jennie  Nason). 

'76.    At  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  June  8,  1882,  Henrietta  W.  McCall. 
'76.    At  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Feb.  28,  1882,  Mrs.  ft.  E.  Dent  (Fannie  Bur- 
bank). 

'75.    At  "Winchendon,  Mass.,  June  18,  1882,  Ade  O.  Brown. 
At  Andover,  Mass.,  Dec.  5,  1882,  Mrs.  Caroline  True  Jackson,  widow 
of  the  late  Rev.  S.  C.  Jackson,  D.D. 


Clas§  Organizations. 


'83. 

CLASS  COLOR,  TERRA  COTTA. 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


'84. 


'85. 


'86. 


President, 


Mary  R.  Hillard. 
Lucia  A.  Watkins. 
Alice  M.  Stebbins. 


Marion  P.  Keene. 
Emma  A.  Gould. 
Hattie  E.  Clark. 

Grace  Carleton. 
Sarah  McC.  Holmes. 
Addie  C.  Gale. 

Pauline  Whittlesey. 


SOCIETY. 

THE  SPHINX. 

President,  Alice  M.  Stebbins. 

Vice-President,  Annie  Torrey. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Marion  P.  Keene. 

executive  committee. 
Annie  Torrey,       Martha  M.  Nevin,       Grace  Carleton. 


We  wish  to  duplicate  our  file  of  Courants,  and  would  consider  it  a 
great  favor  to  receive  any  numbers  published  before  1877. 
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T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO., 

DEALERS  IN 

DRY  GOODS  and  GROCERIES, 

BASEMENT  OE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 
ANDOYER,  MASS. 
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Unmounted  Photographs 

OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  WORKS  OF  ART, 

embracing  reproductions  of  famous  Original  Paintings,  Sculp- 
ture, Architecture,  etc.    Price,  Cabinet  size,  $1.50 
per  doz.    Send  6-cent  stamp  for  Catalogue 
and  Supplement  of  3,700  subjects. 

SOULE  PHOTOGRAPH  CO, 

(Successors  to  John  P.  Soule), 
Publishers,  338  Washington  st,  Boston.  Mass.    Mention  this  paper. 


BOW  &  Ni&L'S 

Millinery  anfl  Fancy  Goods  Store, 

SWIFT'S  BUILDING,  ' 

MAIN  STREET,      ....      ANDOVER,  MASS. 


The  latest  styles  of  Hats,  Bonnets,  Ribbons,  Flowers,  Neckties,  etc.  etc. 
Stamping  and  Pinking  to  order.    Assortment  of  Worsteds  and 
Materials  for  Fancy  Work  constantly  on  hand.  Agents 
for  "  Domestic  Monthly,"  and  **  Domestic  Paper 
Fashions."  Kid  Gloves  cleaned  and  died. 


ABBOT  ACADEMY. 

THE  WINTER  TERM  WILL  COMMENCE  ON 
THURSDAY,  JAN.  4,  1883. 

For  information  and  admission,  apply  to  Miss  Philena 
McKeen,  Andover,  Mass. 
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V,Opp.  Music  Hall 


CLASS  nTOTOO-RA^HIS. 


SMITH  &  MANNING, 

DEALERS  IN 

DRY  GOODS  9  GROCERIES, 

ESSEX  STREET, 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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LITCHFIELD, 
PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHER, 

352  WASHINGTON  ST., 

33  O  S  T  O  3ST. 

USE  THE  ELEVATOR. 

JOHIST  EE.  CHANDLER. 

Directly  Opp.  Post-office,  Andover,  Mass. 
DEALER  IN 

PERIODICALS,  STATIONERY, 

FANCY  GOODS, 

FRUIT,    AND  CONFECTIONERY. 

Agent  for  Mme.  Demorest's  Reliable  Patterns. 

Xj.  8. 

ATEEMAN, 

FLORIST, 

HIGH  STREET,  ANDOVER, 
AND 

POST-OFFICE  BUILDING,  LAWRENCE, 

Has  the  largest  Green-Houses  in  Essex  County, 
and  is  prepared  to  fill  large  orders  at 
short  notice. 

JOHISr  PRAY, 
Livery  and  Boarding  Stable. 

Horses,  Carriages,  Buggies,  and  Beach  Wagons  to  Let  at 
Reasonable  Rates. 
HACKS  FURNISHED  FOR  WEDDINGS,  CALLS,  Etc. 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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J.  E.  WHITING, 

WATCHMAKER  AND  JEWELLER, 

[Established,  1867.] 
DEALER  IN 

WITCHES,  CLOCKS,  JEWELRY.  11  SILVER  WIRE. 

LAMPS.  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 

All  kinds  of  Watches,  Clocks,  and  Jewelry  repaired.  Par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  repairing  Fine  Watches, 

French  and  English  Timepieces. 
MAIN  STREET,  -  -         -  ANDOVER. 

THOMAS  HOWELL, 

DEALER  IN 

FURNITURE, 

Feathers,  Mattresses,  Bedding, &c. 

FURNITURE  TO  LET  IX  ANY  QUANTITY. 
PARK  STREET  (Opp.  Post-Offiee),  ANDOVER. 

M^isSIO^T  HOUSE, 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

"  On  the  Hill." 

CHARLES  L.  CARTER,     ....  Proprietor. 

TERMS,  12.50  PER  DAY. 
li^p  Coach  at  Depot  on  arrival  of  Trains. 
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BIPU,  BROWN, 

'  DEALER  EN 

LADIES',  MISSES',  AND  CHILDREN'S 

BOOTS,  SHOES,  and  RUBBERS. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

Swift's  Building,  Main  Street,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


DEALERS  EN 

MEATS,  VEGETABLES, 

POULTRY,     Sc  O. 

COKNER  MAIN  STREET  AND  ELM  SQUARE, 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

G.  H.  YALPEY.  B.  H.  YALPEY. 


E.  PIKE, 


DEALER  IN 


OIL-STOVES.  COOK  11  PARLOR  STOVES,  RANGES. 

AND  FURNACES. 

Tin,  Glass,  Earthen,  and  Wooden  Ware  ;    Silver  Plated  Ware ;  Iron, 
Copper,  and  Wooden  Pumps ;  Iron  Pipe,  Lead,  Pipe,  Sheet 
Lead  ;  Zink  Sinks  of  all  sizes. 
Repairing  of  Stores,  Furnaces,  Pumps,  and  Clothes- Wringers. 
PARK  STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


DRUGS   AND  MEDICINES, 

FANCY,  AND  TOILET  ARTICLES. 
SPONGES,  cScC. 

Physicians'  Prescriptions  carefully  Compounded. 
DRAPER'S  BLOCK,        -        -        -       AXDOVER,  MASS. 
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WARREN  F.  DRAPER, 
PUBLISHER  and  BOOKSELLER, 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Offers  the  HISTORY  OF  ABBOT  ACADEMY,  by  the  Misses  McKeen, 
by  mail,  post-paid,  plain,  S2.20  ;  with  illustrations,  S3. 25.  Miss 
Bailey's  HISTORY  OF  AN  DOVER,  $3.75.  All 
Text-Books  used  in  the  Schools,  Academies, 
and  Seminaries  ;  also  Stationery, 
at  low  prices. 

JOHN  CORNELL, 

DEALER  IX 

Franklin  Coal  of  Lykens  Valley, 

HARD  WHITE  ASH  COAL, 

Free  Burning  White  Ash  Coal, 
HARD  AND  SOFT  WOOD.    HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Office  in  Draper's  Block,  Main  Street, 
AJfDOVBR,  MASS. 

HERE   IT  IS! 

Over  50  kinds  of  Confectionery 

always  on  hand,  including  all  the  nice  CHOCOLATES. 

ALSO,  PICTURE  FRAMES,  FANCY  GOODS,  &C. 

A  Fine  Lot  of  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  just  received. 

10  MAIN  STREET,  ANDOYER. 


CHAS.  H.  GILBERT, 
DENTIST, 

DRAPER'S  BLOCK,     -      -      -      ANDOYER,  MASS. 
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A  BERKSHIRE  SABBATH. 

This  Sabbath  day  is  fair  and  still, — 
Perhaps  at  dawn  the  angels  came, 

And  smiled  on  grove  and  field  and  hill, 
And  blessed  the  ripening  fruits  and  grain. 

The  wayside  daisies,  as  I  pacs, 

Seem  purer  than  in  days  gone  by ; 

And  humble  wild  flowers  in  the  grass 
Lift  thousand  censers  to  the  sky. 

Soft  on  the  air  I  hear  the  bells, 

The  breeze  takes  up  their  solemn  sound, 

And  at  each  door  a  message  tells ; 

Then  comes  a  hush  and  calm  profound. 

And  now,  adown  the  village  street, 

The  young  and  old  glad  wend  their  way ; 

For  rich  and  poor  together  meet, 
And  joyful  praise  and  trusting  pray. 

When  morn  is  gone,  and  church  is  o'er, 
With  time-worn  Bible  on  his  knee, 

The  grandsire  sits  beside  the  door 
And  calls  past  years  to  memory. 
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Through  open  casement  comes  the  hymn 

That  lulls  the  little  one  to  sleep  ; 
'Mid  vines  that  shade  the  chambers  dim 

The  friendly  birds  their  sky-watch  keep. 

Now  sunset  gilds  the  western  sky  ! 

The  hills  are  crowned  with  rosy  light, 
As  though  the  "  Grail "  had  passed  near  by 

And  left  a  glory  wondrous  bright. 

Above  the  mountains  shadows  creep, 
The  children  kneel  for  evening  prayer : 

"  Dear  Christ,  do  thou  our  slumbers  keep, 
Safe  may  we  dwell  beneath  thy  care." 

I,  too,  would  praise  thee,  God,  my  Guide, 
And  bless  thee  for  this  day  of  thine  ; 

Oh,  bid  its  peace  in  me  abide, 

Till  Heaven  bring  me  peace  divine.  '78. 


THE   SONNETTEERS  OF  THE  AGE   OF  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 

The  sonnet  has  been  called  the  alphabet  of  the  human  heart ;  for 
almost  every  emotion  has  been  expressed  in  it.  Since  the  time  of 
its  first  invention  it  has  been  a  favorite  style  of  composition  in  many 
languages.1  There  is  an  old  Spanish  proverb  which  says  :  "  He  is 
a  fool  who  cannot  make  a  sonnet,  and  a  madman  who  makes  two." 

The  fabled  story  of  the  origin  of  the  sonnet  is  as  follows :  One 
day  Apollo,  together  with  the  nine  Muses,  their  mother  Memory, 
and  the  three  Graces,  met  upon  a  mountain.  Each  of  the  fourteen 
repeated  a  line  of  poetry.  Apollo  began,  then  each  of  the  Muses 
repeated  a  line,  then  the  Graces,  and  Memory  finished.  Thus  poets, 
in  imitating,  must  bid  Apollo  strike  the  key-note,  and  Memory 
compress  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  thought  into  the  last  line. 

The  sonnet  originated  in  Italy.  The  word  from  which  it  is 
derived  meant  a  strain  or  sound  of  music.  It  was  first  given  to  the 
world  by  a  monk,  Fra  Guillome  D'Arezzo ;  but  it  was  carried  to 
its  highest  perfection  by  Petrarch. 

1  A  sonnet  should  have  fourteen  heroic  lines,  comprising  a  major  part  called 
the  octave,  and  a  minor  part  of  six  lines  called  the  sestette.  The  octave  is  com- 
monly made  up  of  two  quatrains  and  the  sestette  of  two  tercets.  The  rhymes 
should  be  perfect.  The  octave  should  be  restricted  to  two,  one  for  the  first, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth  lines  ;  the  other  for  the  second,  third,  sixth,  and  seventh. 
The  rhymes  of  the  sestette  may  be  two  or  three,  variously  distributed,  but  the 
last  two  may  not  form  a  couplet,  a  rule  often  broken. 
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During  its  early  period  English  literature  was  much  affected  by 
Italian  influence.  Chaucer  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  and  its  influence 
is  seen  in  his  after  writings ;  the  very  scenes  of  many  of  his  Canter- 
bury Tales  are  laid  in  Italy.  Strange  to  say,  although  he  met 
Petrarch,  and  was  much  influenced  by  him,  he  never  attempted  to 
imitate  his  sonnets,  or  introduce  them  into  England.  The  honor 
of  having  done  this  belongs  to  either  Wyatt  or  Surrey,  who 
flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 
They  cultivated  it  simultaneously,  and  both  acknowledge  Petrarch 
as  their  master.  Surrey's  sonnets,  which  are  remarkable  for  ease 
of  versification  and  originality  of  thought,  were  addressed  to  the 
Lady  Geraldine,  who  was  probably  a  myth.  His  volume  of  sonnets 
was  very  popular  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  who  is  thought  to  have 
had  it  in  mind  when  he  says :  "  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I 
had  my  book  of  songs  and  sonnets  here." 

Wyatt's  sonnets,  although  not  perfect  in  form,  were  superior  to 
those  of  Surrey.  It  has  been  said :  "  England's  first  sonnet  in  the 
hands  of  Surrey  is  as  rough  as  if  poetry  herself  had  just  been  born 
in  the  woods,  among  the  ruggedest  of  the  sylvan  gods."  It  is  not 
known  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  although  many  probably 
incorrect  guesses  have  been  made. 

There  were  many  minor  poets  who  followed  the  fashion  of  writing 
sonnets,  but  none  of  much  importance  till  we  come  to  Raleigh  and 
Sidney.  Of  these  it  has  been  said,  "  The  fame  of  the  writers  sus- 
tains their  poetry,  not  the  poetry  their  fame."  The  best  of  Sidney's 
sonnets,  however,  are  among  the  best  of  their  kind.  He  was  betrothed 
at  one  time  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Devereux,  who  is  addressed  in  his 
sonnets  as  Stella.  The  engagement  was  afterward  broken ;  and 
although  the  poet  married,  as  it  is  quaintly  said,  a  lady  of  "  extraor- 
dinary handsomeness,"  he  wrote  no  sonnets  to  her.  The  two  which 
are  considered  the  most  beautiful  of  his  attempts  are  those  to  Sleep, 
and  to  the  Moon.  Raleigh's  best  sonnet  was  written  to  preface  an 
edition  of  Spenser's  great  poem,  and  was  printed  with  it.  In  this 
he  dethroned  Laura,  Petrarch,  and  even  Homer,  in  favor  of  Spenser. 

The  next  sonnetteer  of  importance  was  Samuel  Daniel.  His 
sonnets  are  evidently  modelled  upon  those  of  Shakespeare,  and  the 
highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  them  is  that  they  might  have 
been  written  by  him.  They  are  very  artificial  in  style,  but  are  easy 
in  versification  and  pure  in  thought.  The  best  of  them  is  the  sonnet 
on  Sleep.  Artificial  as  Daniel's  sonnets  were,  they  were  natural 
compared  with  those  of  his  contemporary  Drayton.  The  sonnets  of 
the  latter  were  addressed  to  a  real  lady  in  Coventry,  but  are  ex- 
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eeedingly  dull  and  pedantic.  His  descriptions  of  nature  are  pain- 
fully minute  and  detailed.  %*  He  wanders  over  England  with  the 
fidelity  of  a  herald,  and  the  faithful  love  of  a  son  who  has  not  left  a 
rivulet  so  narrow  that  it  may  be  stepped  over  without  honorable 
mention."'  His  best  sonnet  is  the  one  commencins:  with  the  oft- 
quoted  line : 

"  Since  there 's  no  help  come,  let  us  kiss  and  part." 
Of  the  eight  most  famous  sonnetteers  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
it  remains  to  mention  the  two  greatest  —  Spenser  and  Shakespeare. 
The  former  wrote  eighty-eight  sonnets,  which  were  published  under 
the  title  of  the  Amoretti.  These  are  not  equal  to  his  other  writings ; 
for  they  were  written  when  he  was  forty  years  old.  and  the  passion 
and  fervor  which  he  displays  are  evidently  assumed.  They  have 
been,  however,  variously  estimated.  One  critic  says :  "  Compared 
to  what  was  to  be  expected  of  them,  these  little  loves  —  not  to  speak 
irreverently  —  are  rather  a  set  of  dull,  middle-aged  gentlemen, 
images  of  the  author's  time  of  life  and  of  the  common-place  sufferings 
which  he  appears  to  have  undergone.'"  On  the  other  hand.  Chris- 
topher North  says :  **  They  overflow  with  love's  tenderest  fancies." 
Poetical  as  they  may  be,  they  are  not  very  quotable,  and  are  not  at 
all  to  be  compared  to  the  matchless  Epithalamium  of  his  more 
youthful  days. 

The  sonnets  of  Shakespeare  extend  over  a  considerable  period,  but 
were  probably  written  in  early  manhood.  The  sonnets  have  been 
much  underrated.  Stevens  said  it  would  take  an  act  of  parliament 
to  make  them  real;  and  Hallam  says  he  wishes  Shakespeare  had 
never  written  them.  The  reason  why  they  were  so  little  appreciated 
lies  probably  in  the  fact  that  their  origin  is  so  obscure  and  uncertain. 
Trench  says  of  them :  Shakespeare's  sonnets  are  so  heavily  laden 
with  meaning,  so  double-shotted  —  if  one  may  so  speak  —  with 
thought,  so  penetrated  and  pervaded  with  a  repressed  passion, 
that,  packed  as  all  this  is  into  the  narrowest  limits,  it  sometimes 
gives  no  little  obscurity  to  them.  To  appreciate  them  they  must  be 
read,  reread,  and  committted  to  memory."  Faulty  as  some  of  them 
are.  they  nevertheless  show  the  hand  of  a  great  master,  and  next  to 
his  dramas  are  the  most  valuable  of  his  works. 

Later  writers  of  sonnets  have  never  surpassed  some  of  this  age. 
While  its  rigid  rules  of  form  are  somewhat  fettering,  the  sonnet  is 
capable  of  expressing  great  beauty  of  thought  in  a  most  perfect 
manner.  Wordsworth,  a  later  master,  has  well  expressed  this  power  : 
"  Scorn  not  the  sonnet :  Critic,  you  have  frowned 
Mindless  of  its  first  honors.    With  this  key 
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Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart ;  the  melody 

Of  this  small  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch's  wound. 

A  thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Tasso  sound ; 

With  it  Camoens  soothed  an  exile's  grief. 

The  sonnet  glittered  like  a  myrtle  leaf 

Amid  the  Cyprus  with  which  Dante  crowned 

His  visionary  brow.    A  glorious  lamp, 

It  cheered  mild  Spenser,  called  from  Faeryland 

To  struggle  through  dark  ways;  and  when  a  damp 

Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 

The  thing  became  a  trumpet,  whence  he  blew 

Soul-animating  strains  —  alas,  too  few  !  " 

J.  T.  MPC.  '83. 


SNOW  FLOWERS. 

It  is  eventide,  and  softly, 

Slowly  fall  the  flakes  of  snow, 
By  some  unseen  fairy  fingers 

Scattered  on  the  earth  below. 

Morning  dawns,  and  earth  has  never 

Seemed  so  wonderfully  fair; 
Every  tree  and  shrub  is  bending 

With  a  weight  of  beauty  rare. 

All  the  world  is  one  vast  garden, 

Every  tree  a  mass  of  flowers ; 
Stretching  dimly  in  the  distance 

Stand  the  never-ending  bowers. 

But  no  fragrance  sweet  is  wafted 

From  these  blooms  of  snowy  white, 
And  like  flowers  of  mist  they  vanish 

Ere  the  coming  of  the  night. 

Ah,  how  many  are  the  pleasures 

That  we  win  with  anxious  care, 
And  our  toil  is  hardly  ended 

When  they  vanish  into  air ! 

And  alas,  how  many  garlands 

That  we  weave  from  day  to  day, 
Like  the  snow-wreaths,  shed  no  perfume 

WTien  life's  shadows  cloud  our  way.        mcc.  '82. 
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WINTER  SUNSET. 

The  wild  wind  changes  to  a  whisper  low, 
Hushed  into  silence  by  the  death  of  day. 
In  one  last  whirl,  as  if  tired  out  with  play, 
Sink  into  rest  the  dancing  flakes  of  snow. 
The  sun,  a  weary  traveller  and  slow, 
Reaches  at  last  his  shelter  for  the  night. 
The  far-off  mountains,  robed  in  rosy  light, 
Transfigured  stand  beneath  the  western  glow. 
The  colors  glow  and  deepen,  fade  and  die  ; 
The  hills  stand  profiled  on  the  burning  sky. 
The  silver  crescent  of  the  fair  young  moon 
Smiles  faintly  down  from  her  far-distant  height. 
Sad  Twilight  sends  her  shadows  all  too  soon, 
Shutting  the  wondrous  pageant  from  our  sight. 

a.  J.  mcc.  '82. 


A  LONG  LOOK  BACKWARD. 

In  the  very  dim  past  I  see  the  Pelasgians  worshipping  their 
unseen  gods  in  the  forests  and  upon  the  mountain  sides  of  Greece. 
Under  Asiatic  influence  they  struggle  to  give  expression  to  their 
religious  ideas.  They  erect  simple  memorials :  a  single  stone,  two 
stones,  and  then  a  third  laid  horizontally  upon  the  others.  They 
carve  rude  likenesses  of  the  human  face  upon  wood,  trying  in  this 
way  to  bring  the  gods  nearer  to  men. 

At  length  the  mystical  Daedalus,  appears  and  opens  the  eyes  of 
these  rude  statues;  he  frees  the  limbs  from  their  sides,  and  gives 
energy  to  lifeless  forms.  Over  a  gate  at  Mycenae  I  see  two  lions 
on  guard ;  though  they  have  lost  their  heads,  they  look  strong  and 
shapely.  Nearer  stand  "  Marsyas  "  and  the  "  Athlete,"  showing 
great  advancement  in  artistic  conception  and  execution.  As  I  look, 
I  catch  a  view  of  the  Acropolis  in  the  grandest  period  of  Greek 
architecture  and  sculpture.  I  mount  the  marble  steps,  and  through 
the  Doric  gates  at  the  left  I  see  the  western  front  of  the  Erechtheum, 
and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  northern  Ionic  portico,  so  rich  in  detail.  In 
the  Caryatides,  which  support  the  beautiful  south  portico,  I  seem  to 
see  the  Athenian  maidens  who  weave  the  peplos  for  Minerva  and 
tend  her  lamp  within.  On  my  right  stands  the  Parthenon,  with  its 
magnificent  peristyle  and  richly-sculptured  pediment.  I  hasten  to 
join  the  Panathenaic  procession  as  it  advances  along  the  frieze, 
bearing  the  peplos  to  the  waiting  goddess,  upon  the  eastern  front. 
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I  see  Pericles,  Athens'  greatest  statesman,  the  patron  of  art,  and 
Phidias,  towering  above  all  in  his  genius  and  purity.  Greek  inde- 
pendence is  established  by  a  victory  over  the  Persian*.  Inspired 
by  the  highest  motives,  reverence  for  the  gods  and  love  of  country, 
the  most  spiritual  period  of  art  is  ushered  in.  the  sublimity  and 
divinity  of  the  gods  is  expressed  in  human  form  by  the  Minervas 
and  Jupiters ;  for  as  Greek  plastic  art  originated  with  the  desire  to 
give  expression  to  the  divine  idea,  so  men  try  to  realize  their  highest 
conception  of  beauty  and  dignity  in  the  forms  of  these  supreme 
beings.  Under  the  hand  of  Phidias  gods  rise  into  ideal  types  fixed 
for  all  time,  depicting  the  human  and  divine  character  in  its  physical 
and  spiritual  beauty,  showing  such  an  insight  into  the  unseen  that 
the  ancients  used  to  say  that  "  Phidias  alone  had  seen  the  gods,  and 
he  alone  had  made  them  visible  to  men." 

A  change  comes  on  ;  enmity  arises  between  Sparta  and  Athens. 
No  longer  the  state,  but  the  individual,  stands  foremost.  I  see  the 
Olympic  festival  with  its  crowds  of  aspirants  seeking  the  rewards 
which,  irrespective  of  position  or  wealth,  able  judges  bestow  upon 
superior  works  of  sculpture  and  painting.  The  victor  goes  home 
amid  the  rejoicing  of  his  friends  and  countrymen,  decked  with  the 
olive-leaved  crown.  Perhaps  a  statue  is  erected  to  his  honor,  which 
serves  also  as  an  incentive  to  other  aspirants. 

The  character  of  the  people  influences  their  art.  Praxiteles 
ushers  in  a  new  period  of  sculpture,  appropriately  called  the  "  beau- 
tiful." The  august  deities  give  place  to  those  of  greater  warmth 
and  emotion.  Grandeur  is  not  wanting,  but  united  with  human 
grace  and  loveliness  comes  nearer  to  the  sympathies  of  men.  and  is 
thus  made  more  attractive.  All  the  Olympic  ^ods  take  visible 
forms  under  his  hand,  but  his  Faun  and  Cupids  make  a  more  lasting 
impression.  Soon  men  claim  the  attention  of  art,  and  portrait- 
statues  of  distinguished  poets  and  philosophers  take  their  places 
among  the  gods. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  fill  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  with 
pride  and  ambition.  They  try  to  Hellenize  the  world,  but  instead 
are  themselves  Orientalized.  Under  Macedonian  oppression  Greece 
is  divided  into  petty  feuds.  "With  the  loss  of  freedom  the  national 
mind  is  broken ;  morality  becomes  degenerated :  political  life  loses 
its  dignity ;  reverence  for  the  gods  wanes  and  gives  place  to  super- 
stition. Thus  influenced,  the  moral  idea  is  wanting  in  sculpture, 
and  interest  is  aroused  only  by  the  representation  of  bodily  action 
and  suffering,  as  in  the  Laocoon  and  in  the  Farnese  Loco,  the  most 
colossal  marble  group  of  antiquity,  the  embodiment  of  revenge, 
despair,  and  cruelty. 
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The  Roman?       7 ;a:h  Greece.  •:•::: -.tier  the  c:rr:-v.  nr.  i  setter 

a--;?:.?.  s;me  :•:  the  :  ..as:  :t  Asia,  ether?  tc  the  i?lar  1?  :t  the  Aegean, 
mud  many  more  to  Some.  I  see  the  triumphal  procession  of  Fulvius 
No:  lit  or  as  it  wend?  its  wsj  :r:m  Aet  to  Erne,  with  ever  f.ve 
bundled  cooqoered  statues  in  bronze  and  marble  to  be  arranged  in 
the  imperial  city  by  Greek  artists.  The  victory  which  Aemefins 
Panbn  gains  over  Perseus  of  Macedon  is  celebrated  by  a  triumphal 
procession  in  which  are  many  Greek  artists.  Wagon  after  wagon 
i.iler  wi:h  ri;h  scrlrtnre?  it:  pair  ting  ccme  it: to  view  : 111  over 
two  hundred  have  passed.  The  conqueror  with  his  victorious  follow- 
ers enters  the  Roman  Forum :  they  reach  the  Capitol ;  now  they 
halt;  the  hue  divides;  'mid  the  shouts  of  the  people  and  the  in- 
spiring strains  of  martial  music  the  victors  move  from  the  rear  to 
the  front  of  the  Capitol  to  receive  the  highest  honors  which  Rome 
car  rive.  Me.it: while  the  :  tartives.  h:::r  :  an i  wrerchei.  make 
ctrite  a:::  titer  pittttre  is  thev  are  ;  :::?ig::ei  t:  the  subterranean 
1  riser?  to  their  thte.  perhars  worse  than  death. 

In  this  western  home,  at  the  order  of  wealth  and  ambition,  the 
conquered  artists  repeat  the  works  of  ancient  Greece,  and  Rome 
retires  its  grandest  r-eriod  ::'  ?:::'._  tare  *..::!:  z  the  reign  0:  Augustus, 
producing  such  works  as  the  Torso  Belvedere.  Yen  as  de  Medici. 
Ariadne,  and  portraits  of  the  emperors,  but  soon  declines  through 
the  debasing  influence  of  the  East;  through  party  strife,  when  the 
power  of  the  state  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiery,  and  through 
the  desire  ::  personal  a -gran  li?  enter  %  Tie  lcr.g  sleet,  which 
follows  is  disturbed  only  to  care  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Com- 
paring the  sarcophagi  of  this  period  with  the  antique  I  notice  a 
marked  change;  the  mechanical  predominating  over  the  ideal 
element.  The  adorning  of  useful  handicraft  forms  an  important 
teattrre  ::  this  time. 

Christ  is  born,  and  humanity  tingles  with  new  life.  Art  revives. 
Classical  architect  are  is  mrliei  *:v  Christian  tl:  tight  aid  Teutonic 
force.  The  pagan  basilica  becomes  the  bouse  of  God;  the  idem 
deveicrlrg  wi±  Christian  kn;w>.ire  rih  Sr  Peter* 5  and  St.  Pauls 
stand  before  nre  in  their  mar  veil  on  5  :ns  and  heantv. 

In  the  tenth  century  the  outlook  is  obscured;  a  growing  belief 
in  the  destruction  of  the  world  as  near  at  hand,  leads  to  the  neglect 
•::  learning  an  .1  the  mechanical  arts:  agrlrltrre  is  suspended ; 
t nil iirgs  tall  int.:  de>:-ay  :  xnseonently.  ignorance  an.:  misery  uni- 
versaly  prevafl- 

Tre  sreceedirg  cerrnry  a  walkers  tie  great  ramdiy  ::  man  and 
calls  to  worship.    The  animating  spirit  of  the  revived  religion  is 
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not  confined  in  its  expression  to  set  rules  or  forms,  for  its  very 
essence  is  infinitude.  Standing  in  "Westminster  Abbey  I  am  lost  in 
the  contemplation  of  this  idea.  Surely  such  conceptions  show  the 
kinship  existing  between  man  and  deity.  The  lines  mount  by  soar- 
ing buttresses  and  pinnacled  roof  till  they  end  in  aspiring  steeples, 
expressive  of  the  longings  of  the  spiritual,  ever  unfulfilled,  yet 
struc^ling  to  gain  a  nearer  view  of  the  redon  above.  These 
material  forms  symbolize  spiritual  ideas  :  the  illimitable  is  suggested 
in  the  deep,  unseen  foundations  pointing  to  an  endless  downward,  as 
the  scarcely  discernible  spire  to  an  endless  upward,  expressive  of 
the  possible  immortal  condition  of  the  soul,  according  as  it  receives 
or  rejects  the  salvation  thus  visibly  offered.  c.  a.  b.,  '83. 


A  LETTER  FROM  JERUSALEM. 

MRS.  SELAH  MERRILL. 

I  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  a  trip  to  Hebron.  Mar  Saba.  Dead 
Sea,  Jordan,  and  Jericho.  General  Lew  Wallace,  U.  S.  Minister  to 
Turkey,  came  here  for  a  trip  of  twelve  days  in  the  Holy  Land,  so 
we  accompanied  him.  Mrs.  Wallace  being  very  delicate,  and  unable 
to  ride,  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lane,  and  I  were  the  only  ladies.  As  the 
General  was  the  guest  of  the  Turkish  government,  the  Pasha  of 
Jerusalem  was  with  us  for  two  days,  leaving  us  at  Bethlehem  with 
an  escort  of  twenty-five  soldiers  and  their  colonel.  There  were  also 
with  us  Mr.  John  Cook  of  u  Thomas  Cook  and  Son,"  London,  and 
Mr.  Bergheim,  the  U.  S.  Vice  Consul  here,  who  acted  as  interpreter 
between  our  party  and  the  Pasha.  We  camped  out  each  night  in 
Cook's  best  style ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  rough  roads,  or 
trails,  it  is  certainly  a  most  delightful  mode  of  travelling. 

The  first  day's  ride  took  us  to  Hebron,  where  we  found  our  tents 
ready  for  us ;  and  after  eight  hours  on  horseback  you  can  imagine 
what  a  welcome  sight  they  were.  The  next  morning  we  visited 
the  mosque  erected  over  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  which  is  the 
only  thing  in  the  city  worth  visiting.  General  Wallace  had  been 
provided  with  a  letter  from  the  Sultan  which  authorized  the  custo- 
dians of  the  place  to  show  him  everything.  Hitherto  none  but 
kings  and  princes  have  been  allowed  to  enter  this  place ;  so  you  can 
see  what  a  privilege  it  was.  I  suppose  no  woman  has  entered  the 
place  for  centuries,  so  we  were  favored  above  women.  The  mosque 
is  a  large,  barn-like  structure,  built  wholly  of  stone,  with  the  inside 
plastered,  and  some  rude  attempts  at  ornamentation.  Within  are 
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situated  cenotaphs  called  the  tombs  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Sarah, 
Rebekah.  and  Leah.  Each  tomb  is  in  an  octagonal  room  by  itself, 
with  a  door  of  iron  grating,  once  silvered  over. 

Each  cenotaph  is  eight  feet  long,  four  wide,  and  eight  high,  with 
a  rounded  top,  the  common  form  among  the  Moslems.  They  are 
made  of  stone,  hidden  under  three  silken  coverings,  placed  one  over 
another,  the  outer  one  being  heavily  and  richly  embroidered  with 
gold.  These  coverings  were  presented  by  former  Sultans.  Those 
upon  the  tombs  of  the  men  were  of  green  silk,  that  being  the  sacred 
color  of  the  Mohammedans,  while  those  upon  the  tombs  of  the 
women  were  rose  colored.  Before  each  tomb,  resting  on  little  racks, 
were  copies  of  the  Koran,  which  the  faithful  could  read  as  they 
came  to  pray ;  for  of  course  all  Moslems  have  free  access  to  the 
place,  which  is  considered  too  sacred  to  be  defiled  by  "  infidel  dogs," 
as  they  term  all  wlro  do  not  believe  that  "  God  is  God.  and  Mahomet 
is  his  prophet." 

The  floor  of  each  room  and  of  the  mosque  was  carpeted  with 
Turkish  rugs,  some  of  which  I  should  like  to  have  brought  away. 
As  a  special  favor  we  were  allowed  to  enter  the  room  devoted  to 
Sarah's  memory,  shown  to  no  one  before  us.  I  do  not  know  why 
they  hold  this  so  sacred.  These  Hebron  Moslems  are  extremely 
fanatical ;  and  I  think  that  some  years  ago  it  was  almost  as  impossi- 
ble for  a  stranger  to  enter  the  Mosque  of  Omar  in  Jerusalem  as  it 
is  now  that  of  Hebron.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole,  the 
real  burial  place  in  the  cave  under  the  mosque,  no  one,  not  even  the 
Moslems  themselves,  can  enter,  all  the  approaches  to  it  are  closed. 
We  could  look  down  into  a  chamber  below  through  a  small  hole  in 
the  floor ;  but  that  was  only  an  aggravation.  There  are  some  enor- 
mous stones  in  the  foundation  of  the  building,  which  must  have  been 
placed  in  position  certainly  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Herod,  and 
they  may  be  a  great  deal  older  than  that. 

After  leaving  the  mosque  we  rode  out  across  the  plain  of  Mamre 
to  an  old  oak  tree,  said  to  be  that  under  which  Abraham's  tent  was 
pitched  when  he  was  visited  by  the  angel  (Gen.  xviii.).  We  theu 
went  to  Solomon's  Pools,  about  two  hours  from  Jerusalem,  where 
we  camped  for  the  night.  These  are  three  immense  reservoirs  built 
centuries  ago,  at  an  unknown  date,  from  which  Jerusalem.  Beth- 
lehem, and  other  ancient  places  received  an  ample  supply  of  water. 
Bethlehem  is  now  supplied  by  them,  as  is  also  a  fountain  in  the 
Haram  area  in  this  city.  The  acqueducts  are,  however,  for  the  most 
part  out  of  repair ;  and  in  this  ruined  condition  they  will  remain  so 
long  as  the  Turks  rule  this  land. 
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The  next  morning  we  went  to  Bethlehem,  passing  the  green, 
fertile  valley  of  Artas,  which  supplies  the  market  of  Jerusalem  with 
many  fruits  and  vegetables.  After  visiting  the  old  church,  the 
Grotto  of  the  Nativity,  and  the  new  Latin  church,  we  had  to 
undergo  the  tedious  ceremony  of  lunching  with  the  Greek  bishop. 
As  we  had  a  full  four  hours'  ride  to  Mar  Saba,  our  camping-place, 
we  were  inwardly  chafing  at  the  delay  and  inconvenience  of  going 
through  with  the  twelve  courses  which  were  successively  placed 
before  us  ;  and  we  afterwards  heard  that,  owing  to  our  haste,  we  had 
only  half  of  the  bill  of  fare ;  and  this  was  called  breakfast.  At  last 
with  utter  disregard  of  Oriental  etiquette,  we  tore  ourselves  away, 
and  were  soon  mounted  and  riding  across  the  field  where  the  angels 
once  appeared  to  the  shepherds.  During  this  afternoon  we  had  a 
sample  of  Arab  riding  and  sham  fighting,  which  was  very  amusing. 
The  Arabs  cling  to  their  horses  like  burrs  as  they  tear  along  a  plain 
and  up  a  steep  hillside,  and  instantly  down  at  a  full  gallop,  though 
the  ground  is  rough  and  stony.  The  horses  have  a  peculiar  move- 
ment, which  is  more  like  the  bounding  of  a  gazelle  than  the  ordinary 
gait  of  a  horse.  Several  times  during  the  trip  we  had  an  exhibition 
of  skill  in  which  sheiks  and  guides  take  great  delight.  They  some- 
times fire  off  pistols  and  manoeuvre  with  their  long  spears,  aud  the 
sport  becomes  very  exciting. 

The  Convent  of  Mar  Saba  is  a  curious  old  place  built  in  the 
face  of  a  nearly  perpendicular  cliif.  No  woman  is  ever  allowed  to 
enter  its  walls,  so  we  did  not  make  the  attempt,  as  did  General 
"Wallace  and  Mr.  Merrill.  The  poor  monks  living  here,  isolated 
from  the  world,  amuse  themselves  by  carving  wooden  spoons  and 
forks,  making  canes,  etc..  samples  of  which  we  brought  away. 

The  next  morning  early  we  left  for  the  Dead  Sea,  a  long  six  hours' 
ride  over  a  road  which  wound  along  on  the  edges  of  cliffs,  over  hills, 
into  valleys,  along  the  bed  of  a  stream  now  dry.  between  chalky 
cliffs  which  reflected  the  heat  until  we  seemed  to  be  in  an  oven,  but 
which  at  certain  points  commanded  views  of  some  of  the  wildest 
scenery  of  Palestine.  Two  or  three  times  we  saw  the  snow-crowned 
head  of  Mount  Hermon.  a  hundred  miles  away. 

When  at  last  we  reached  the  sea  we  had  descended  to  a  level  of 
thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  and  thirty-nine 
hundred  feet  below  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  heat  was  intense 
and  exhausting.  We  got  out  of  our  saddles,  glad  to  stretch  our- 
selves :  we  dipped  our  hands  in  the  water,  and  picked  up  pebbles  as 
mementos.  It  was  noon,  and  we  had  yet  to  ride  another  hour  and 
a  half  before  reaching  our  lunch-tent  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 
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So  we  went  on  across  a  hot,  dusty  plain  which  seemed  to  have  no 
end ;  and  when  at  last  we  discerned  the  white  tent  gleaming  among 
the  green  trees  which  line  the  river's  bank  it  was  a  most  welcome 
sight.  After  lunch  the  party  separated,  some  for  a  nap,  Mr.  Merrill 
to  hunt  for  wild  animals  or  birds,  and  Mrs.  Lane  and  I  sat  by  the 
river  and  meditated.  It  was  muddy,  as  usual  ;  but  the  sound  of 
rippling  water  was  refreshing  after  the  hot,  treeless,  waterless  hills 
and  plains. 

We  were  just  below  the  lower  ford,  and  were  much  amused 
watching  some  Bedouin  get  their  goods,  donkeys,  and  themselves 
across  by  wading  and  swimming  ;  the  animals  evidently  did  not  enjoy 
it.  The  current  is  very  strong,  and  the  crossing  is  often  dangerous. 
At  four  o'clock  we  mounted  again  for  a  two  hours'  trip  across  the 
wide  Jericho  plain  to  the  camp  at  Ain  Sultan,  or  Elisha's  fountain, 
about  half  an  hour  northwest  of  Jericho.  The  plain  was  lovely, 
and  the  gorgeous  sunset  and  delicately  tinted  clouds  were  casting 
over  the  Moab  Hills  behind  us  a  rosy  light,  and  later  on  a  purple 
hue.  All  this,  together  with  the  beautiful  blue  of  the  sea  at  our 
left,  and  the  green  thread  of  the  Jordan  valley  winding  through  the 
plain,  made  a  picture  not  easily  forgotten. 

Jericho  is  a  miserable  town,  and  the  people  appeared  most  unat- 
tractive as  they  came  out  and  stood  near  the  road  in  groups  to  see 
our  cavalcade  pass.  YTe  did  not  reach  our  tents  until  after  dark ; 
and  it  gave  me  a  strange  sensation  to  be  riding  along  where  no  track 
was  visible  among  the  thorn-bushes,  aiming  only  at  some  lights 
which  seemed  to  be  further  away  the  nearer  we  approached. 

The  next  day  brought  us  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  I  felt  quite  as  if 
we  were  reaching  home  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  domes  and 
minarets  of  this  ancient  city. 

Among  the  incidents  of  our  journey  I  may  mention  that  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  from  Mar  Saba  we  came  upon  an  encampment  of 
Bedouin,  who  insisted  that  we  should  dismount  and  take  coffee  with 
them.  Bugs  and  cushious  were  placed  for  us  in  the  sheik's  tent, 
upon  which  we  reclined  while  the  coffee  was  made  in  our  presence, 
and  presented  to  us  in  tiny  cups.  One  of  the  principal  men  brought 
forward  two  children  to  show  us,  and  was  quite  delighted  to  answer 
u  Yes,"  when  I  asked  if  they  were  both  boys.  One  was  quite  pretty, 
though  very  dirty.  One  very  homely  old  woman,  probably  the 
sheikh's  wife,  came  and  squatted  near  us  on  the  ground,  smoking  a 
long  pipe  as  she  gazed  at  us :  and  we  saw  several  women  peeping  at 
us  through  the  cracks  in  their  tents.  After  as  short  a  stay  as  Arab 
etiquette  would  allow  we  left  them,  not  altogether  sorry  to  have  had 
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a  sample  of  Bedouin  hospitality.  They  had  a  curious  old  mortar  and 
pestle,  which  they  afterwards  brought  up  to  Jerusalem ;  but  they 
asked  such  an  enormous  price  for  it  that  we  refused  to  take  it. 

"When  General  Wallace  and  his  party  went  to  Jaffa  we  went  with 
them,  and  saw  them  off  for  Egypt.  Jaffa,  like  most  Oriental  cities, 
is  very  unattractive,  with  its  narrow,  filthy  streets  and  its  squalid 
people ;  but  its  surroundings  are  lovely.  The  orange  trees  and  the 
date  palms  were  in  full  fruit.  The  Jerusalem  Hotel,  where  we 
stopped,  is  quite  near  the  sea ;  and  as  our  room  was  on  that  side,  the 
roar  of  the  surf  was  the  last  sound  at  night  and  the  first  in  the 
morning.  One  day  a  party  of  us  were  invited  to  take  lunch  in  an 
orange  grove,  whose  owner,  an  Arab,  was  our  host.  When  we 
arrived  we  were  conducted  along  a  narrow  path,  continually  crossing 
narrow  ditches,  till  we  were  well  into  the  grove,  where  we  found  a 
large  tree  whose  lower  branches  had  been  trimmed  up.  Under  it 
was  a  carpet  and  a  table  ready  spread,  and  chairs  waited  for  our 
use.  After  a  little,  the  lunch  was  ready  ;  it  was  composed  wholly 
of  Arab  dishes,  except  the  soup ;  but  it  was  served  in  European 
style,  and  was  not  only  eatable,  but  palatable.  Indeed.  I  did  not 
know  that  they  were  Arab  dishes  until  I  was  told.  The  dessert  of 
"  sweets,"  as  they  are  called  here,  I  recognized  as  native  productions, 
and  tasted  accordingly.  We  were  supplied  with  oranges  fresh  from 
the  tree,  and  to  end  with,  had  a  cup  of  tea  Russian  fashion,  that  is, 
with  a  slice  of  lemon  floating  upon  it.  This  grove  contained  thirty- 
six  hundred  trees,  which  bear  an  average  of  four  hundred  to  five 
hundred  oranges  each,  though  this  year  the  crop  is  rather  small.  All 
these  trees  must  be  watered  every  second  day  ;  hence  the  ditches 
which  we  had  crossed  are  arranged,  worked  by  mills,  which  raise 
the  water  from  deep  wells  into  reservoirs  to  fill  the  ditches  at  night, 
and  soak  the  earth  around  the  trees.  Cactus  hedges  are  the  fences 
separating  the  gardens  from  each  other.  When  we  left  Jaffa  we 
came  all  the  way  on  horseback  —  a  long  ride  of  forty  miles,  or 
eleven  and  a  half  hours. 

If  Mr.  Merrill  had  been  quite  well,  we  might  have  been  tempted 
to  go  to  Bethlehem  to  witness  the  Christmas  exercises  (mummeries, 
they  ought  to  be  called)  held  by  the  Latins.  At  midnight  begins  a 
mass,  which  lasts  for  two  hours.  Theu  a  procession  is  formed  to 
visit  the  grotto,  where  a  large  wax  doll  personates  the  Christ-child. 
It  is  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  on  a  stone  covering  the 
traditional  manger  ;  incense  is  burned  before  it.  This  performance 
lasts  an  hour  or  more.  A  great  crowd  was  present,  as  I  was  told 
by  one  of  the  gentlemen. 
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Sister  Charlotta,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Talitha  Cumi  school 
for  Arab  girls,  had  a  Christmas-tree,  to  which  I  went.  The  singing 
was  very  nice,  and  the  tree  was  prettily  decorated  and  lighted. 
Pastor  Reinicke  conducted  the  exercises,  which  were  all  in  German, 
and  the  one  hundred  and  ten  children  were  as  quiet  as  possible. 
Some  of  the  little  ones,  four,  six,  and  eight  years  old,  were  very 
cunning.  After  the  exercises  were  over,  each  one  received  her 
presents  in  her  little  apron,  as  they  were  distributed  by  the  sisters ; 
and  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  them  sitting  on  the  stone  floor 
examining  their  gifts  of  dolls,  picture-books,  and  toys  of  various 
descriptions.  I  was  much  amused  at  one  little  thing,  who  had 
received  a  box  of  paper  dolls,  each  doll  having  several  sets  of  dresses. 
The  child  began  immediately  to  investigate  the  dress,  and  how  it 
came  off,  and  to  try  the  effect  of  another  color,  just  like  an  American 
child. 

The  Christmas  examination  at  the  Jewesses'  school,  on  Thursday 
a.m..  was  quite  interesting.  Their  recitation  of  Scripture  and  English 
poetry  was  remarkable  for  its  accuracy,  and  when  long  passages  were 
recited  in  concert  there  was  not  a  break ;  it  was  like  one  voice.  I 
doubt  if  our  American  schools  could  have  done  so  well.  A  class  of 
Spanish  Jewesses  gave  their  recitations,  with  one  exceptiou.  in  the 
Judeo-Spanish.  which  is  their  language.  In  this  class  was  a  widow, 
not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  I  should  think.  She 
wore  her  head  tied  up  in  a  very  peculiar  way,  as  is  the  custom  of 
all  Jewish  married  women.  In  this  school  there  are  some  very 
pretty  girls  ;  but  attractive  faces  are  by  no  means  common  among 
them.  When  the  literary  exercises  were  ended  several  prizes  were 
distributed,  and  each  one  received  a  full  plate  of  goodies,  which 
were  put  into  large  handkerchiefs  brought  for  the  purpose.  All 
the  guests  were  treated  to  cups  of  chocolate  and  cake,  which  to  an 
American  was  an  odd  finale  to  a  school  examination. 

Just  at  present  there  are  large  numbers  of  Russian  pilgrims  in 
the  city.  They  pass  in  crowds,  and  are  evidently  peasants,  with 
scarcely  an  interesting  face  among  them.  In  manner  they  are  coarse 
and  uncouth,  and  the  dress  of  men  and  women  is  so  similar  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished,  except  by  the  head-gear.  A  man 
usually  wears  some  sort  of  cap  or  hat.  while  the  women  almost 
invariably  wear  a  large  handkerchief  or  small  shawl  over  the  head. 
Such  lower  extremities  !  I  never  saw  feet  of  such  size  and  shape- 
lessness  as  those  of  these  Russian  women.  Twelve  hundred  French 
pilgrims  are  expected  in  the  spring;  one  thousand  came  last  May; 
so  you  see  pilgrimages  do  not  belong  wholly  to  the  past. 
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Rev.  Mr.  Milliken.  the  husband  of  Mary  Redington. —  a  pupil 
at  Abbot  Academy  in  '74.  and  died  in  '82. —  has  been  staying  here 
a  fortnight ;  he  left  yesterday  for  Jaffa  and  Egypt. 

As  you  will  imagine,  this  letter  has  been  written  at  two  or  three 
different  times.  To-dav  it  is  raining  hard  and  hailing,  with  occa- 
sional  thunder  —  altogether  most  uncomfortable  to  be  out.  But  if 
you  will  come  in  and  spend  the  evening  I  will  treat  you  to  some 
oranges  fresh  from  Jaffa,  some  honey -cakes  and  some  "angels'  food," 
—  what  farther  inducement  can  I  offer  you  ?  a.  t.  wl 
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For  ages  a  little  stream  had  been  flowing  tranquilly  and  undis- 
turbed, save  by  the  occasional  coming  of  a  deer,  or  some  other 
creature,  to  drink  of  the  rippling  water  when  the  fierce  summer's 
sun  had  dried  the  springs  far  up  in  the  valley.  The  little  fishes 
enjoyed  perfect  freedom  in  the  dark  river,  and  the  birds  sang  all  day 
long  in  the  clear  sunshine,  and  at  night  were  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
rustling  of  the  wind  through  the  pine  trees  on  the  ridges  which  ex- 
tended north  and  south,  following  somewhat  the  trend  of  the  bank. 

One  day  a  change  took  place  ;  the  river,  the  fishes,  and  even  the 
pines  were  lost  in  amazement !  They  heard  sounds  hitherto  unknown, 
although  the  birds  had  come  back  in  the  spring,  singing  of  many  won- 
derful things  :  but  these  evidently  came  from  a  great  company  of  men 
moving  toward  their  quiet  home.  They  were  Indians,  who.  finding 
the  coast  invaded  by  the  whites,  had  decided  to  march  westward  to 
the  more  secluded  regions  of  the  interior ;  they  had  first  gone  north, 
then  seeing  three  high,  parallel  ridges,  each  forming  a  smooth,  nat- 
ural path,  shaded  by  trees,  and  carpeted  with  moss,  and  delicate  little 
vines,  with  the  bright  red  berries  peeping  from  their  hiding-places, 
they  fancied  they  saw  the  hand  of  the  Great  Spirit  guiding  them 
southward  again,  so  they  went  on,  presenting  a  very  picturesque 
scene.  First  came  Khe-tha-Ska.  or  White  Eagle."'  the  chief  of 
the  Abenakies.  and  beside  him  walked  his  daughter  Cassawedra,  or 
*•  Starry  Eyes."  a  dark-skinned  beauty :  following  them  came  the 
braves,  the  children,  and  the  squaws,  wrapped  in  gay  colored  blankets, 
and  carrying  the  papooses  strapped  firmly  to  their  little  boards.  As 
they  approached  a  spot  where  they  could  look  off  through  the  trees 
toward  the  river,  the  prospect  seemed  inviting,  and  White  Eagle 
ordered  the  tribe  to  halt  and  encamp  for  the  night. 
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The  sun  had  gone  down  below  the  western  horizon,  and  the 
shadows  cast  by  the  light  of  a  crackling  pine  fire  were  playing  among 
the  trees.  Two  old  squaws  in  gaudy  blankets  were  gazing  intently 
into  a  boiling  caldron,  while  another  was  attending  to  the  corn-cake 
baking  on  a  heated  stone  ;  a  group  of  children  shooting  arrows  at  a 
mark  made  the  woods  resound  with  laughter,  and  near  by  sat  some 
men  silently  smoking  ;  the  fishes  in  the  little  stream  below  saw  the 
light,  and  thought  the  great  Sun-God  had  returned  in  all  his  glory. 
When  Cassawedra  was  a  very  little  girl  her  mother  had  gone  to  the 
"  Happy  Hunting  Ground ;"  since  then  the  old  chief  had  been  both 
father  and  mother  to  his  daughter.  She  was  now  seated  on  a  fallen 
tree  at  his  feet,  softly  singing  a  weird  Indian  melody  ;  her  jet  black 
hair  fastened  away  from  her  face  by  a  curious  jewelled  pin,  flowed 
unrestrained  down  to  the  mossy  turf  at  her  side  ;  her  dark  expressive 
eyes  were  full  of  tenderness  and  love,  and  the  grace  of  her  slender, 
well-rounded  figure  was  not  hidden  by  her  dress,  while  the  little 
moccasined  feet  and  jewelled  hands  finished  the  picture.  In  the 
presence  of  the  u  Light  of  his  eyes  "  —  his  "  Star,"  the  great  warrior, 
usually  so  stern  and  haughty,  was  as  gentle  and  loving  as  a  woman. 

The  evening  meal  was  ready,  and  the  company  drew  nearer 
together  ;  at  the  same  time  two  young  handsome  braves  emerged 
from  the  semi-darkness  of  the  forest,  and  throwing  themselves  lazily 
down  at  Cassawedra's  feet,  told  her  what  had  happened  to  them 
since  leaving  the  tribe  in  the  morning. 

"  You  loved  the  Big-Sea- Water,  Cassawedra,"  said  Um-pa-tun-ga, 
or  the  "  Wolf,"  the  older  of  the  two.  "  The  little  stream  down 
yonder  is  peaceful  and  gentle  ;  will  you  not  go  there  with  me  to  see 
the  moon  rise  ?  "  "I  am  tired  to-night,"  she  answered,  indifferently. 
His  dark  face  grew  darker,  and  he  moved  away  toward  the  party 
who  had  finished  their  meal,  and  were  talking  of  the  chances  for 
game  in  this  region.  The  old  chief  had  fallen  asleep,  and  Wah-ha- 
wa-ne,  still  at  the  feet  of  the  dark-eyed  maiden,  then  spoke. 
"  Cassawedra,  1  Starry  Eyes,'  the  stream  is  beautiful,  and  as  I  came 
along  its  shady  banks  the  water  murmured,  '  Cassawedra,  bring  her ! 
bring  her  !  Cassawedra,  bring  her  !  bring  her  ! '  So  will  you  let 
me  take  you  there  to  rest  ?  " 

"  Wah-ha-wa-ne,  I  would  go  with  you,  but  if  the  father  should 
awaken,  —  and  then  —  Um-pa-tun-ga  ?  " 

The  old  chief  exhausted  by  his  long  march,  seemed  far  away  in 
dreamland,  and  the  u  Wolf"  had  gone  into  his  hammock,  so  the  two 
strayed  down  the  ridge,  over  the  slippery  pine-needles,  until  they 
reached  the  stream. 
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"  Rest  in  my  canoe,  Starry  Eyes ; "  and  so  they  floated  slowly 
down  the  little  river,  softly  talking,  and  watched  the  silver  crescent 
rise  in  the  starry  sky,  until  the  reflections  in  the  water  showed  that 
they  had  drifted  on  —  on,  —  and  now  the  banks  were  farther  apart, 
and  the  gossiping  old  trees  leaned  toward  each  other  till  they  formed 
an  arched  canopy  over  the  glassy  stream  ;  still  they  floated  on  un- 
mindful of  everything  but  their  own  happiness. 

Khe-tha-Ska,  the  old  chief,  had  long  known  of  the  attachment 
between  his  daughter  and  the  young  Wah-ha-wa-ne,  the  u  Arrow 
King,"  but  he  had  began  to  hope  that  she  would  submit  to  his  choice 
of  Um-pa-tun-ga,  Wah-ha-wa-ne's  rival,  who  was  older,  the  most 
valiant  brave  in  the  tribe,  and  who  would  eventually  become  their 
chief. 

"  White  Eagle  "  was  proud,  very  proud ;  he  did  not  wish  to  give 
his  daughter  to  a  mere  youth  not  much  older  than  herself ;  the  young 
"Arrow  King's  "  handsome  face,  robust  figure,  and  sunny  temper 
were  no  attraction  to  him,  and  from  the  first  the  young  brave  had 
been  in  disfavor. 

Um-pa-tun-ga  was  of  an  extremely  jealous  disposition,  which 
Cassawedra  disliked ;  she  loved  Wah-ha-wa-ne,  and  yet  wished  to 
please  her  father  ;  so  she  had  spent  much  of  her  time  alone,  sorrow- 
ing silently,  making  a  confident  only  of  her  old  nurse  Gahega. 

The  lovers  had  been  gone  about  an  hour  when  Khe-tha-Ska 
awoke.  The  dying  embers  cast  a  dim  flickering  light  where  the 
moon's  rays  could  not  peuetrate  the  thickness  of  the  foliage,  and  as 
was  his  custom,  he  went  to  his  daughter's  wigwan  to  see  that  she 
was  safe  for  the  night,  and  to  invoke  the  Great  Spirit's  blessing 
upon  her,  but  his  bird  had  flown  !  In  an  instant  the  camp  was 
aroused;  but  no  one  knew  where  Cassawedra  was. 

Um-pa-tun-ga  soon  discovered  that  the  young  Wah-ha-wa-ne  was 
also  absent,  and  instinctively  he  muttered,  H  the  river  !  " 

Search  was  made  in  all  directions  ;  seizing  his  bow,  and  a  quiver 
of  poisoned  arrows,  the  angry  brave  made  his  way  to  the  place  where 
the  canoes  had  been  left ;  his  only  was  there !  Wah-ha-wa-ne's  was 
gone,  and  he  knew  it  carried  his  treasure. 

Thinking  he  could  make  swifter  progress  he  ran  along  the  bank 
of  the  little  stream,  all  the  while  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  ahead. 

What  was  that?  He  listened,  and  caught  the  faint  strain  of  an 
Indian  love  melody,  in  the  voice  of  Cassawedra.  "  low  and  musical 
and  tender." 

Keeping  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees  and  bushes,  he  moved 
stealthily  on,  till  he  saw  a  dark  spot  upon  the  water,  which,  as  he 
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drew  nearer,  took  the  form  of  a  birch-bark  canoe,  carrying  a  hand- 
some young  man  and  a  beautiful  Indian  maiden. 

This  was  maddening  to  Um-pa-tun-ga,  and  jealousy  drove  every 
sane  idea  from  his  mind.  In  an  instant,  drawing  one  of  his  deadly 
arrows  from  its  quiver,  he  aimed  it  at  his  rival,  but  to  his  horror  he 
saw  that  it  had  doubly  done  its  ghastly  work  ;  the  arrow  had  pierced 
both  their  hearts  !  In  a  moment  all  was  over,  and  he  saw  Cassawedra 
die  in  her  dead  lover's  arms  ! 

Suddenly  his  revenge  was  quenched  by  a  great  wave  of  desolation, 
and  overcome  by  remorse  and  despair,  he  sank  to  the  ground ;  but 
the  canoe  with  its  lifeless  burden  continued  to  float  quietly  down  the 
stream.  The  moon  went  down  behind  the  hills,  and  the  stars  were 
growing  fainter,  but  still  "  White  Eagle  "  and  his  men  continued  the 
search  for  the  missing  ones.  The  rosy  beams  in  the  east  were  pro- 
claiming the  approach  of  the  great  Suu  God,  when  chief  Khe-tha- 
Ska,  after  wandering  almost  hopelessly  along  the  ridge  and  valley, 
made  his  way  to  the  little  river  ;  far  down  the  stream  he  saw  a  canoe, 
motionless,  entangled  in  the  roots  of  an  old  willow  tree.  Mechan- 
ically he  walked  toward  it ;  not  until  he  was  close  by  the  boat  did 
he  see  his  daughter  and  the  brave  apparently  asleep,  but  the  arrow 
told  the  story,  —  it  was  the  sleep  from  which  they  would  never 
wake  :  in  deep  anguish  the  heart-stricken  father  kissed  his  child, 
and  spoke  to  her.    Might  he  not  be  mistaken  ?    No,  she  was  dead  ! 

Revenge  took  possession  of  him.  Who  did  this  cruel  deed  ?  He 
was  not  long  in  finding  out ;  for  soon  a  messenger  came  to  him  with  the 
tidings  that  Um-pa-tun-ga  had  returned  to  camp,  and  had  confessed 
his  crime,  and  was  even  now  awaiting  the  sentence  of  the  chief. 

The  sun  had  made  his  journey  through  the  heavens,  and  it  was 
again  evening ;  but  a  scene  very  different  from  that  of  the  night 
before  presented  itself  on  the  pine  covered  ridge  where  the  Aben- 
akies  had  encamped.  In  half  an  hour  Um-pa-tun-ga,  the  M  Wolf," 
was  to  die  ;  he  was  now  saying  his  last  words  to  the  chief.  "  My 
sentence  is  just  ;  I  only  wish  that  by  dying  I  could  give  back  life  to 
Cassawedra.  Yes.  and  to  him  too,  but  —  I  am  ready."  And  so  they 
placed  him  by  an  old  oak  tree  —  he  refused  to  be  bound,  —  aud  as 
the  moon  arose,  —  larger  than  the  night  before,  —  six  of  those  pois- 
oned arrows  were  aimed  at  him,  and  did  their  fatal  work  ;  he  died 
without  a  murmur,  as  befitted  one  who  had  been  destined  to  become 
the  leader  of  the  Abenakies  ! 

Later  in  the  night  the  sorrowing  company  went  down  to  the  bank 
of  the  little  river,  where  a  single  grave  had  already  been  dug,  aud  as 
tlie  light  sank  again  below  the  hills,  the  Indian  girl  and  her  lover 
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were  laid  together  in  their  last  resting-place.  Ever  since  then  the 
little  stream  has  been  called  the  Shawshin  —  the  Lovers'  Path. 
Tradition  savs  that  those  who  stroll  along  its  banks  on  moonlight 
nights,  see  a  birch-bark  canoe  floating  slowly  down  the  stream,  with 
two  dark  figures  in  it,  and  hear  far  down  the  Shawshin  river  the 
faint  sweet  echoes  of  the  Indian  love-song,  though  it  may  be  only 
the  whispering  of  the  pines  on  u  Indian  Ridge."    Who  knows  ? 

M.  31.  n.  '84. 


A    DAY    IN  SIDON. 

You  have  ridden  all  day,  and  are  tired  with  the  journey  when  I 
meet  you  near  its  end,  by  the  sea-shore  ;  but  perhaps  not  too  wearied 
to  notice  with  curiosity  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  city  which  is 
my  home. 

Built  on  a  rocky  promontory,  it  is  beautiful  for  situation,  the  roofs 
rising  tier  on  tier  from  the  waves  to  the  ruined  castle  on  the  highest 
point.  Just  outside  the  walls  on  our  left  are  the  noted  gardens.  I 
am  sure  you  will  pronounce  its  oranges  the  juciest  and  sweetest  you 
ever  ate.  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  bananas  and  dates,  while 
the  apples  and  pears  are  sorry-looking  specimens  in  comparison  with 
New  England  productions.  We  might  with  pleasure  spend  a  day 
here.  I  am  sorry  that  now,  as  the  oranges  are  at  their  prime,  the 
fig-trees  are  bare,  for  I  would  like  to  have  you  taste  one  of  these 
luscious  figs,  picked  by  your  own  hand  from  the  tree,  especially 
while  it  is  cool  in  the  morning  dew. 

Hold  your  reigns  carefully,  or  the  horse  will  slip  on  these  worn, 
wet  stones.  Reach  out  your  hand  :  you  can  touch  the  houses  on 
either  side  of  this  street.  Some  of  these  passages,  always  dark,  are 
doubly  so  in  the  fast  gathering  twilight,  for  the  few  lanterns  sus- 
pended from  the  arched  roofs  serve  only  to  make  the  darkness 
visible.  You  wonder  how  the  street  can  have  an  arched  roof ;  but 
in  some  places  the  houses  are  built  over  the  streets,  so  that  we 
might  almost  imagine  ourselves  in  the  catacombs.  In  Sidon  we 
walk  under  dwellings  more  truly  than  in  quaint,  old  English 
Chester.  This  large  water-tank  by  the  way  is  almost  always  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  women  and  children  waiting  to  fill  their 
jars  from  the  fountain  in  the  wall  above,  which  is  supplied  by  water 
from  a  mountainous  spring  brought  to  the  city  through  pipes.  See 
how  easilv  that  slight  woman  balances  the  heavy  jar  —  holding, 
perhaps,  two  gallons  of  water  —  on  her  head.    You  must  look  as 
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best  you  can  through  your  veil,  for  that  must  not  be  lifted  from  the 
time  you  enter  the  city  till  we  reach  home,  unless  you  wish  to  shock 
the  delicate  sensibilities  of  this  modest  (?)  people.  You  will  probably 
be  stared  at  as  it  is,  and  that  is  easier  to  endure  behind  the  veil. 

For  the  time  being  we  are  so  far  Orientalized  as  to  begin  our 
day  the  night  before ;  for  as  the  sun  sinks  into  the  sea,  and  a  wierd 
cry  is  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  one  day  ends  and  another  begins. 
The  echoes  of  the  cry  have  scarcely  died  away  when  we  reach  the 
Seminary.  The  girl  who  opens  the  door  in  response  to  our  knock, 
greets  us  with  "  May  your  evening  be  happy  !  "  to  which  we  reply, 
"  May  your  evening  be  blessed."  At  every  turn  new  faces  and 
fresh  welcomes  await  us,  and  as  many  pairs  of  hands  are  eager  to 
relieve  us  of  our  burdens  and  do  our  slightest  bidding.  That  tall, 
frail  girl,  quick  in  her  movements,  and  quietly  anticipating  our  wants, 
is  Rachel's  namesake  ;  but  this  people  soften  the  name  to  Raheel. 
She  is  an  orphan,  and  has  been  in  the  school  a  number  of  years. 

If  you  are  interested  in  names  and  their  meanings,  we  have  some 
treasures  to  display.  The  brightest  girl  in  her  class  is  Azizie, 
Precious.  Takoot,  Topaz  or  Ruby  (as  determined  by  the  ending), 
is  a  mountain  gem,  with  clearly  cut  features,  and  strong  character, 
for  her  years.  Maliky,  Queen,  unfortunately  belies  her  name,  for 
she  is  stupid  and  weak  ;  while  Alinassa,  Diamond,  does  not  show 
signs  of  peculiar  brilliancy. 

Will  you  go  in  to  evening  prayers  at  eight  ?  There  you  will  see 
all  of  our  family  together,  the  twenty-nine  girls  with  their  four 
teachers,  and  among  them  some  faces  which  would  be  noticeable 
even  in  Abbot  Academy.  Only  one  of  the  number  can  speak 
English,  but  she  speaks  it  easily,  correctly,  and  with  little  accent. 
You  will  not  enjoy  the  singing,  for  many  of  the  voices  are  harsh 
and  heavy,  while  the  ear  is  slow  to  catcli  the  time  and  tune,  at  which 
you  will  not  wonder  after  hearing  one  of  their  own  wild,  minor 
tunes,  which,  even  if  sung  with  spirit,  "  drags  its  slow  length  along  " 
over  slurred  notes  which  defy  all  attempts  at  orderly  construction. 
The  discord  hardly  matters  now,  however ;  for  the  sweetest  singing 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  clash  of  cymbals,  the  beating  of 
drums,  and  howls  of  the  worshippers  (?)  in  an  adjoining  mosque. 
At  times  the  din  reaches  an  almost  unearthly  pitch,  then  suddenly 
ceases,  for  the  climax  of  human  endurance  has  been  reached,  perhaps 
in  one  or  two  cases  passed,  and  the  victims  lie  rigid  or  writhing  on 
the  floor.  I  hope  such  sounds  will  not  disturb  your  sleep  to-night, 
and  that  you  will  not  start  for  fear  of  fire  if  this  same  weird  cry 
breaks  in  upon  the  stillness  of  midnight  and  of  day-dawn. 
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The  girls  are  astir  early,  for  morning  prayers  are  at  a  quarter 
past  six,  and  the  house  must  be  put  in  order  before  studies  begin. 
While  they  are  breakfasting  on  bread  and  olives,  we  can  from  our 
flat  roof,  get  a  fine  view  over  the  purple  hills,  the  nearer  bare,  and 
the  farther  snow-crowned,  across  the  blue  sea  stretching  off  to  the 
sunrise.  If  it  were  a  feast-day  we  should  see  the  "stars  and  stripes  " 
waving  from  the  roof  of  our  Vice  Consul,  our  neighbor  on  the  right, 
and  the  Prussian  flag  just  beyond  it,  and  the  English  from  the  house 
at  our  left,  while  the  Turkish  can  be  seen  almost  every  Friday  from 
the  roof  of  one  of  the  four  minarets  in  sight. 

We  may  spend  part  of  the  morning  in  visiting  the  school ;  this 
strange,  guttural  language  cannot  have  much  charm  for  you,  and  you 
must  not  hear  too  much  of  it.  After  dinner  we  will  return  some 
calls,  but  not  more  than  two  to-day,  for  each  must  be  as  much  as  an 
hour  long,  and  any  one  at  all  particular  would  feel  insulted  by  our 
coming  later  than  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  ;  the  most  ceremonious 
hour  is  noon. 

We  must  first  send  salaams,  and  notice  of  our  intention,  and  re- 
ceive answer  that  we  will  be  very  welcome.  A  servant  must  go 
with  us,  for  no  lady  can  pass  unattended  through  the  streets  of  this 
city ;  and  do  not  be  astonished  if  the  street  urchins  call  after  us 
"  Aaroos  "  !    The  Bride  ! 

A  number  of  salutations  are  exchanged  on  entering,  and  we  seat 
ourselves  on  the  divan  or  rug.  as  the  case  may  be,  trying  in  vain,  if 
it  be  a  rug,  to  sit,  rise,  or  dispose  of  our  feet  in  a  manner  at  all  ap- 
proaching grace.  If  the  hostess  wishes  to  honor  us,  she  will  leave 
us  to  introduce  all  the  topics  of  conversation,  yet  feel  free  to  make 
side  remarks  to  her  friends  upon  our  appearance,  etc.,  often  critically 
examining  the  texture  and  construction  of  our  garments.  The  ser- 
vant brings  in  glasses  of  lemonade,  flavored  with  orange-flower  water, 
perhaps  sweetmeats,  and  afterwards  tiny  cups  of  black  coffee. 

The  call  to  prayer  sounds  from  the  minaret,  and  one  of  the 
women  kneels  on  her  rug  in  the  corner,  muttering  the  formula, 
unmindful  of  all  that  goes  on  around  her. 

Had  you  noticed  that  tiny  baby?  See,  it  is  literally  bound  from 
head  to  foot,  only  the  little  hands  are  allowed  freedom  of  motion. 

Of  course  we  cannot  "shop";  but  you  will  see  articles  of  every 
description  displayed  for  sale  in  some  of  the  streets  through  which 
we  pass,  the  shopmen  sitting,  Turk  fashion,  behind  the  shelf-like 
counters  on  which  their  goods  are  placed,  while  the  customer  stands 
in  the  street.  At  night  the  shelf  is  turned  up,  and  the  doors  are 
shut  ana!  locked  upon  the  closet-like  shop. 
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Look  at  the  moss  and  green  —  the  "hyssop  on  the  wall,"  not 
merely  peeping  out  from  between  old  stones,  but  growing  pro- 
fusely on  the  sides  of  some  of  these  houses,  which  look  ancient 
enough  to  crumble  over  our  heads.  This  city  has  been  destroyed 
so  many  times,  that  the  old  castle  upon  the  hill  can  hardly  be  that 
which  the  Apostle  Paul  saw  when  he  "  touched "  this  shore ;  but 
every  day  are  being  unearthed  the  splendors  of  long  centuries  before 
his  day.  The  beautiful  orange  gardens,  extending  out  on  the  plain 
far  beyond  the  present  city  walls,  cover  the  remains  of  that  ancient 
merchant  city  in  comparison  with  which  the  one  now  standing  is  as 
nothing. 

Our  calls  are  ended  just  in  time  to  see  the  Seminary  girls  form  in 
line  for  their  daily  *  constitutional."  The  native  teachers  aud  older 
girls  at  the  front  look  quite  ghost-like,  enveloped  in  their  white  ijars, 
or  sheets ;  the  smaller  ones,  only  eight  or  nine  years  old,  wear  only 
the  terha.  or  lace  scarf,  over  the  head.  We  bring  up  the  procession 
as  a  rear  guard,  the  servant  leading  the  way,  the  right  of  which  he 
often  has  to  dispute  with  a  loaded  camel  or  donkey,  or  a  crowd  of 
saucy  children. 

Once  outside  the  walls,  we  lift  our  veils  and  breathe  more  freely ; 
the  girls  chat  gaily  as  they  saunter,  first  through  a  burying-grouud, 
then  along  a  carriage  road  which  I  venture  to  say  has  never  felt  the 
touch  of  wheels,  then  into  fields,  or  along  the  narrow  lanes  between 
luxuriant  gardens  full  of  sweet  odors.  But  no  ;  we  will  not  go  that 
way  to  day,  for  I  want  you  to  see  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings."  What 
kings,  do  you  ask  ?  I  doubt  whether  the  only  name  I  can  give  you, 
that  of  Ashmunazer,  will  throw  much  light  on  the  subject.  Are 
you  disappointed  at  seeing  nothing  but  a  plain  when  I  tell  you  that 
we  are  walking  over  the  tombs  ?  A  little  farther  on  is  the  entrance 
to  these  underground  sepulchres ;  but  we  shall  have  to  come  some 
other  day  if  you  wish  to  explore  farther.  Have  you  noticed  that 
the  faces  of  the  women  and  children  sitting  under  the  olive  trees 
yonder  are  of  a  different  cast  from  any  you  have  seen  in  the  city  ? 
They  are  all  Jews,  who  have  come  out  to  spend  their  feast-day  in 
this  quiet  manner.  The  girls  loiter  so,  picking  flowers  and  greens, 
that  we  have  to  keep  urging  them  forward  at  the  last,  lest  the  sun 
should  set,  and  the  gate  be  shut  before  we  are  within.  Once 
more  we  hear  the  weird  cry  which  rung  out  last  evening,  and  our 
day  ends  as  it  began.  s.  f.  '81. 
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Our  Dew  boarder  was  unmistakably  a  remarkable  character.  In 
the  words  of  the  estimable  head  of  the  house,  he  was  "  a  queer  bird, 
and  no  mistake,"  and  we  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  him.  At 
first  we  were  wonderfully  prepossessed  in  its  favor,  and  in  fact,  con- 
sidered ourselves  quite  honored  by  his  presence.  There  was  some- 
thing so  well  bred  and  gentlemanly  about  him ;  his  clothing  was 
so  neat,  and  of  such  an  exquisite  fit;  his  manners  were  so  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  ;  and,  in  short,  his  whole  bearing  so  truly  noble. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  certain  eclat,  and  an  air  of  distinction  about 
him  that  was  quite  dazzling  to  humble  boarding-house  keepers.  To 
be  sure,  it  was  not  a  large  boarding-house.  We  had  only  one  other 
guest  before  his  arrival,  and  we  considered  ourselves  very  private 
and  respectable  ;  but  even  private  boarding-houses  are  not  always 
honored  with  eminent  and  wholly  agreeable  patronage,  and  so,  as 
I  have  said,  we  quite  congratulated  ourselves  over  him.  But  this 
was  before  the  trouble  came.  Could  we  have  foreseen  the  sad 
tragedy  that  was  to  end  it  all  — ! 

For  a  time  all  went  well ;  but  our  new  guest  had  hardly  been 
with  us  a  week  before  we  began  to  have  our  doubts  concerning  him, 
and  to  notice  little  oddities  of  character,  and  strange  little  incon- 
gruities of  deportment  in  the  midst  of  his  fine  manners.  His  con- 
duct at  the  table  was  strangely  uncouth.  He  ignored  his  finger 
bowl  entirely,  and  seemed  to  regard  even  a  knife  and  fork  somewhat 
in  the  light  of  superfluities.  The  thought  of  waiting  until  others 
were  served,  or  of  attending  to  other  wants  than  his  own  appeared 
never  to  occur  to  him,  or  if  it  did,  was  steadfastly  disregarded. 
And  then  he  ate  in  such  an  untidy  way,  spilling  water  so  carelessly, 
with  never  so  much  as  an  apology  for  his  awkwardness ;  he  had 
such  queer  tastes  :  he  seemed  quite  to  scorn  our  well-spread  table, 
and  to  care  for  none  of  the  delicacies  of  life,  but  was  quite  content 
to  live  day  after  day  on  the  same  round  of  plain  fare,  if  only  he  was 
sure  of  his  beloved  cereals.  Another  disagreeable  habit  was  a  way 
he  had,  at  times,  of  turning  his  food  round  and  round,  examining  it 
most  minutely  before  venturing  to  eat  it,  or  of  peering  into  the 
sugar-bowl  in  a  most  undignified  way,  and  picking  out  a  lump  of 
sugar  without  using  the  tongs,  in  a  manner  to  which,  to  say  the 
least,  we  had  hardly  been  accustomed. 

But  these  were  far  from  being  the  sum  of  his  disagreeable 
qualities.    We  suddenly  found  about  this  time,  much  to  our  dismay, 
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that  he  a  most  incessant  talker.  Hitherto  he  had  been  singularly 
reticent  and  retiring,  quite  ignoring  all  efforts  at  conversation,  until 
we  had  firmly  settled  in  our  minds  that  at  least  we  had  a  quiet 
boarder ;  but  now  such  a  change  came  over  him  as  fairly  bewildered 
us.  He  would  chatter  away  in  a  light,  careless,  frivolous  vein,  not 
seeming  to  care  what  he  said,  but  perfectly  happy  if  he  was  only 
making  a  noise.  And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  he  was  awed  by 
nothing,  but  would  go  remorselessly  on  under  any  circumstances, 
until  it  was  really  embarrassing  at  times. 

Another  queer  trick  was  a  passion  he  had  for  stealing  pins.  It 
was  never  safe  to  leave  a  pin-cushion  anywhere  within  his  sight,  for 
he  could  not  withstand  its  fascination  ;  and  the  next  time  its  services 
were  required  it  was  sure  to  be  found  stripped  and  shorn,  with  its 
contents  left  in  a  little  pile  on  the  sewing-table,  or  tucked  away  in 
some  corner.  We  never  could  discover  whether  this  was  intended 
as  a  joke,  or  was  the  result  of  absent-mindedness;  and  to  this  day  it 
remains  a  mystery. 

But  all  these  little  idiosyncrasies,  troublesome  as  they  were,  we 
could  have  endured  patiently  and  without  a  murmur,  had  it  not  been 
for  another  annoyance,  so  aggravating  to  our  sensibilities,  and  so 
perplexing  in  its  character  that  it  far  surpassed  them  all.  As  I  have 
before  remarked  Monsieur  was  our  second  boarder,  and  it  was  this 
that  started  all  the  difficulty.  His  companion  was  sober  and  digni- 
fied, of  middle  age,  whom  we  had  been  wont  to  regard  with  a  respect 
and  esteem  worthy  of  her  proper  and  sedate  mien.  She  had  been 
with  us  many  years,  leading  a  tranquil,  uneventful  life,  and  we  had 
come  to  look  upon  her  quite  as  a  member  of  the  family.  From  the 
day  of  Monsieur's  arrival,  however,  a  change  came  over  her  that  we 
were  at  a  loss  to  understand.  She  seemed  deeply  fascinated  by 
him  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  our  long  acquaintance  with  her,  and 
our  conviction  of  her  high  respectability  and  discreet  prudence,  it 
would  actually  have  seemed  as  if  her  heart  had  been  stolen  away, 
and  she  had  at  first  sight  succumbed  to  the  attraction  of  this  youthful 
Monsieur.  But  that  was  a  thought  not  for  an  instant  to  be  enter- 
tained. Yet  what  could  be  the  matter  ?  His  very  presence  threw 
her  into  a  state  of  agitation  too  plainly  visible,  and  painful  to  witness. 
She  would  watch  his  every  motion,  hanging  breathlessly  on  every 
sound  from  his  mouth,  and  listening  to  his  idle  chatter  with  wrapt 
attention.  What  added  to  the  embarrassment  of  this  mortifying 
situation  was  the  fact  that  Monsieur  on  his  part,  while  he  could  not 
fail  to  observe  her  devotion,  was  far  from  reciprocating  the  tender 
feeling,  and  had,  on  the  contrary,  taken  a  most  mysterious  and  un- 
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accountable  dislike  to  Madame,  manifesting  it  in  a  really  ignoble 
manner.  He  was  actually  cruel  in  his  coldness,  and  seemed  never 
to  consider  her  feelings  in  the  least,  or  spare  any  means,  however 
unkind,  by  which  he  might  avoid  her. 

Here  was  an  unfortunate  dilemma.  What  could  we  do  ?  Madame's 
feelings  we  must  not  wound,  and  even  had  we  been  withheld  by  no 
friendly  scruples  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  turn  her  attention 
in  other  directions,  or  to  restrain  her  too  ready  affections ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  did  not  feel  like  interfering  with  Monsieur  on  so 
delicate  a  subject.  And  so  things  went  on.  Matters  grew  more 
and  more  complicated,  until  the  scenes  in  the  dining-room  were  dis- 
graceful, between  Madame's  desire  to  entrap  Monsieur  and  his 
efforts  to  escape  her.  Plainly  something  must  be  done  about  it. 
And  so,  after  due  deliberation  and  consultation,  at  last  we  called  a 
grand  family  council,  and  after  much  hesitation,  and  viewing  the 
subject  on  all  sides,  we  unanimously  decided  that,  much  as  we 
dreaded  to  show  partiality  in  the  matter,  or  even  appear  prejudiced, 
yet  one  of  them  must  go ;  and  that  one  by  rights  must  be  he  with 
whom  the  disturbance  all  originated  —  Monsieur. 

And  so  the  thing  seemed  settled,  and  we  began  to  think  of  the  time 
when  we  should  once  more  return  to  the  even  tenor  of  our  ways, 
when  the  dreadful  tragedy  occurred,  and  we  were  forever  spared  the 
sad  necessity  of  making  known  to  poor  little  Monsieur  our  harsh  decis- 
ion. The  very  next  morning  little  five-year  Carl  came  bursting  into  the 
room,  sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would  break,  and  saying,  between  his 
sobs,  "  Oh  dee,  Oh  dee !  that  bad,  wicked,  naughty  old  Tabby  cat, 
she-'s  eated  the  tunnin'  ittle  'naly  bird  alle  up."  M.  R.  h.  '83. 
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In  a  pleasant  meadow  green  and  fair, 
Under  the  warm,  soft  summer  air, 
A  shy  little  bunch  of  daisies  grew, 
Warmed  by  the  sun  and  wet  by  the  dew. 
They  stood  in  the  sunlight,  side  by  side, 
Tall  and  slender  and  yellow-eyed. 
They  played  bo-peep  with  the  sunbeams  bright, 
And  danced  with  zephyrs  gay  and  light. 
So  the  long  sweet  days  passed  full  of  glee; 
Each  was  blithe  as  a  flower  could  be, 
Save  one  wee  blossom,  that  daily  bowed 
Her  little  head,  and  sobbed  aloud 
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For  all  her  sisters  were  fair  and  tall, 

And  she  the  smallest  of  them  all. 

The  butterfly  always  flew  so  high, 

And  never  stopped  in  passing  by; 

Though  oft  he  paused  by  her  sisters  white, 

As  he  winged  his  way  through  sunshine  bright. 

She  sighed  and  murmured  the  livelong  day 

Till  chanced  a  humble-bee  to  stray 

To  the  meadow  green,  and  slyly  spied 

The  weeping  daisy  by  his  side ; 

And  he  stopped  his  busy  hum  to  say, 

Why  do  you  weep  this  sunny  day  ? 

Is  the  wind  too  rough,  or  sun  too  warm  ? 

Naught,  I'm  sure,  could  have  done  you  harm ! 

Then  slowly  the  daisy  raised  her  head, 

And  in  a  tearful  whisper  said, 

The  sun  and  wind  are  kind  to  us  all ; 

I  only  cry  because  I'm  small. 

Cheer  up,  Miss  Daisy,  the  gay  bee  said  ; 

Turn  to  the  sun  your  drooping  head. 

The  daisy  pondered  awhile,  and  then 

Lifted  her  sad  face  up  again. 

Time  passed,  and  once  on  a  sunny  day 

Two  wandering  maidens  strayed  that  way ; 

And  they  plucked  with  joy  the  daisies  bright, 

And  one  exclaimed,  with  glad  delight, 

This  tiny  flower  mid  grasses  tall 

I  find  most  perfect  of  them  all!  J.  t.  mcc. 
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One  of  the  most  profitable  and  delightful  features  of  this  school  year  has 
been  Dr.  Duryea's  course  of  lectures  on  The  Foundations  of  Belief.  The 
earlier  lectures  were  an  argument  against  materialism,  which  he  told  us 
would  be  one  of  the  great  questions  we  should  have  to  meet  in  leaving 
school  and  going  out  into  the  world,  and  which,  unless  our  belief  were 
founded  on  sound  reasons,  would  shake  the  very  foundations  of  our  faith. 
Or,  if  we  ourselves  should  remain  firm,  this  theory  would  paralyze  all  our 
attempts  to  assist  others  who  might  be  struggling  in  the  slough  of  doubt, 
and  also  our  successful  resistance  of  those  who  seek  to  overthrow  the  faith 
of  others.  We  are  very  thankful  to  Dr.  Duryea  for  bringing  this  question 
before  us  in  such  a  practical  way,  with  a  view  to  equipping  us  for  life  when 
we  shall  have  left  the  kind,  protecting  arms  of  Alma  Mater.  Through- 
out the  lectures  great  encouragement  was  given  us  for  the  times. 
Among  other  good  signs  was  the  fact  that  philosophers  and  influential 
institutions  —  specially  those  in  England,  recently  so  much  affected 
by  Spencer,  Mill,  and  worst  of  all  by  Alexander  Bain  —  are  now  going 
back  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  Men  are  becoming  keenly  alive  to  the 
truth,  and  are  eagerly  listening  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom 
is  all  knowledge,  "who  taught  as  one  understanding  the  springs  of  human 
action,  and  not  as  the  scribes."  The  fact  that  there  is  at  present  such  an 
unusually  free  expression  of  thought  and  opinion,  even  though  it  be  often 
open  avowal  of  disbelief,  he  thought  no  discouraging  sign,  and  accounted 
for  it  by  the  fact  that  in  centuries  past  men  could  not  as  now  give  expres- 
sion to  their  thought,  though  all  the  time  they  may  have  been  troubled  by 
the  same  disturbing  doubt.  This  course  of  lectures  has  not  only  been 
full  of  instruction,  but  has  also  been  a  valuable  mental  discipline,  in 
leading  us  through  a  clear,  logical  argument,  sustained  with  unflagging 
interest  from  week  to  week  throughout  the  winter.  But  its  supreme  im^ 
portance  lies  in  the  question  itself,  which  Dr.  Duryea  has  shown  us  is 
so  far-reaching  as  to  include  every  other.  What  we  are  to  do  is  according 
to  what  we  are,  and  what  we  are  is  according  to  what  we  believe.  '83. 

The  old  scholars,  and  all  friends,  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  Miss 
McKeen's  health  has  continued  excellent  throughout  the  year;  and  the 
graduating  class  has  received  her  most  valued  instruction  in  church  history, 
McCosh,  art,  and  Butler. 
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The  academy  is  also  to  be  congratulated  upon  securing  the  services  of 
Mrs.  Professor  Mead  of  Oberlin,  who  will  next  year  instruct  in  the  studies 
formerly  taught  by  Miss  Phebe  F.  Me  Keen,  whose  loved  memory  is  so 
gratefully  cherished  by  the  hundreds  of  pupils  who  are  the  better  for  her 
inspiring  words  and  life.  Mrs.  Mead  will  have  charge  of  the  family  at 
South  Hall,  where  Miss  "Wilbur  will  give  her  undivided  attention  to  the 
German  conversation  of  the  family,  for  which  she  is  so  thoroughly  qualified. 

The  Abbot  Academy  seal  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Buck,  at  the  Semi- 
centennial of  the  school,  in  1879.  It  was  designed  by  Miss  Emily  A. 
Means,  and  has  since  then  appeared  upon  the  cover  of  our  magazine. 
"We  are  now,  however,  indebted  to  Miss  Means  for  an  enlarged  repre- 
sentation of  the  seal,  drawn  especially  for  us,  and  engraved  by  John  An- 
drew and  Son,  Boston.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  retiring  editors  that 
the  enlarged  seal  may  be  a  symbol  of  the  greater  progress  of  the  Courant 
in  the  future.  It  is  hoped  that  the  magazine  may  become  more  and  more 
worthy  to  represent  the  school,  whose  highest  aim  it  is  to  fit  women  to 
carry  the  light  of  a  cultured,  consecrated  intellect  into  private  or  public 
life. 

Though  overcrowded  with  studio  work,  Miss  Means  always  meets  her 
classes  in  painting  and  drawing  at  the  Academy  on  Saturdays.  She  gives 
her  best  talent  and  experience  to  her  pupils,  and  in  return  exacts  from 
them  patient,  careful  study  and  hard  work.  The  hours  under  her 
instruction  will  be  remembered  as  most  profitable  to  all. 

It  is  now  six  years  since  Professor  Downs  inaugurated  the  first  series 
of  Abbot  Academy  Piano  Recitals.  During  this  time  we  have  had  several 
concerts  each  year,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,  but  making  in  all 
a  goodly  number.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  pianists  of  the  world  and 
many  famous  singers  have  been  heard  in  these  concerts,  which  have  each 
and  all  been  delightful  and  profitable.  But  delight  and  profit  attained 
their  culmination  in  the  first  recital  of  this  season,  when  Professor  Baer- 
mann,  besides  playing  two  beautiful  solos,  was  heard  in  a  Beethoven  Trio 
(Op.  70,  No.  1)  and  the  famous  Septet  by  Hummel.  He  was  assisted  by 
competent  artists ;  and  never  was  the  loveliness  of  this  noble  work  more 
fully  portrayed,  its  originality  more  satisfactorily  realized,  or  its  value  as 
a  specimen  of  a  pure  and  graceful  style  more  highly  appreciated.  At 
another  of  the  concerts  this  year,  besides  Mr.  Perabo's  ever  welcome 
playing,  Mr.  C.  R.  Adams  sang  some  exquisite  German  songs  in  an 
equally  equisite  manner.  The  advantage  the  school  derives  from  this 
opportunity  to  hear  the  best  music  executed  by  the  best  artists  cannot 
be  overestimated  ;  while  to  those  looking  at  the  Institution  from  the 
outside  it  must  be  a  decided  attraction. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Cook  of  Boston  gave  us  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  the 
evening  of  February  16th  in  our  Academy  Hall.  She  introduced  us  to 
home  Life  in  India,  especially  among  the  Zenanas  ;  told  us  of  many  of  her 


Owing  to  an  unavoidable  delay  in  engraving  the  Seal  it  will  not  appear 
upon  the  Courant  cover  until  our  next  issue. 
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experiences  in  India,  and  gave  reality  to  the  whole  by  reading  very  inter- 
esting extracts  from  her  diary,  leaving  us  greatly  indebted  to  her  for  a 
most  delightful  evening. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  "  Sphinx"  for  this  year  occurred  Tuesday 
evening,  March  6th,  and  was  one  of  more  than  usual  interest.  The  ex- 
tempore on  the  expediency  of  the  adoption  of  phonetic  spelling  was  well 
given  by  Miss  Jennie  Greeley.  The  greater  part  of  the  evening  was 
devoted  to  a  spelling-match,  which  was  engaged  in  by  teachers  and  pupils, 
and,  being  a  new  feature,  was  much  enjoyed.  The  affair  was  pleasantly 
concluded  by  an  unexpected  prize  to  the  victor,  Miss  Jessie  T.  McClellan. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

BY  OCTAVE  THAXET. 

All  the  "  old  girls  "  who  were  at  Abbot  during  the  last  of  the  sixties  will 
remember  Ellie  Bartlett.  She  was  a  prominent  and  admired  figure  in 
our  school  life.  No  girl  had  more  friends.  It  is  years  since  I  saw  her 
last,  but  when  we  were  at  school  together  I  knew  and  loved  her  well.  I 
remember  the  first  time  I  heard  her  name.  I  was  a  new  comer,  and  some 
one  was  talking  about  her  to  my  room-mate:  "I've  just  been  in  Ellie 
Bartlett's  room,  and  I'm  nearly  dead  with  laughing,  she  was  so  amusing." 
That  characteristic  of  hers  which  I  first  heard  mentioned  is  the  one  which 
will  involuntarily  recur  first  to  her  friends. 

Ellie  was  amusing  —  wonderfully,  brilliantly,  inexhaustibly  amusing. 
Not  only  did  she  have  the  delightful  spirits  which  flow  from  perfect  health 
and  a  sweet  temper,  she  had  a  genuine  gift  of  humor.  Her  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  was  so  keen  and  persistent  that  she  would  often  bemoan  it  in 
private.  Trouble  and  anxiety  could  not  blunt  it,  danger  could  not  drive 
it  away.  She  was  rather  timid  than  otherwise,  yet  I  have  been  with  her 
when  we  were  in  real  peril  and  have  ached  with  laughter  over  her  absurd 
speeches.    She  simply  could  not  help  seeing  things  in  a  humorous  light. 

Once  her  room-mate  was  taken  violently  ill  at  night.  The  attack 
resembled  an  epileptic  fit,  and  was  very  awful  to  see.  Later,  Ellie,  white 
and  trembling  with  fright,  was  describing  the  scene.  "  I  was  in  a  strait," 
said  she  ;  Jf  I  tried  to  think  of  what  the  newspapers  advise  in  such  cases, 
but  I  could  only  remember  two  stories  :  in  one  they  waked  the  woman  up, 
and  it  killed  her ;  in  the  other  they  let  her  alone,  and  she  died.  So  I  sat 
still  and  called  Alice." 

Everything  about  Ellie  gave  one  a  pleasant  anticipation  of  mirth.  She 
was  just  a  trifle  stout  of  figure,  and  there  was  a  demure  quiet  in  her 
manner  that  made  a  piquant  contrast  to  her  comely  face  with  its  fresh 
coloring,  bright  eyes,  and  the  pretty  mouth  which  could  not  help  curving 
into  a  smile.  Her  voice,  fresh  and  winning  like  her  face,  had  always  a 
little  ripple  in  it,  as  of  far  away  laughter.  With  her  humor  she  possessed 
unusual  powers  of  description.  What  she  wrote  was  often  funnier  than 
the  whimsical  conceits  always  running  off  her  tongue.  The  Saturday 
afiternoon  when  "  Ellie  Bartlett  was  to  read  an  essay  "  were  gala  seasons 
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to  the  girls.  One  year  she  gave  a  series  of  burlesque  lectures  (admission 
three  cents)  "  under  the  auspices  of  the  Senior  Class."  Most  of  them 
were  given  in  Minnie  M — 's  room,  that  being  the  largest  chamber  in 
Smith  Hall.  The  crowd  and  applause  were  immense ;  indeed,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  on  a  certain  occasion  both  combined  broke  the  bed  down. 

Generally  there  was  more  humor  than  wit  in  Ellie's  fun,  but  sometimes 
she  dealt  a  very  clean  stroke.  We  used  to  have  debates  in  the  Hall ;  and 
once,  Shylock  beiflg  discussed,  it  fell  to  Ellie  to  defend  the  Jew.  The 
opposite  counsel  had  enlarged  at  length  on  Shylock's  malignant  cruelty, 
whetting  his  knife  with  such  care.  "  As  to  that,"  retorted  Ellie,  "  where's 
the  cruelty  ?  Since  he  was  going  to  cut  the  pound  of  flesh,  it  certainly 
was  more  humane  to  cut  it  with  a  sharp  knife  than  with  a  dull  one !  " 

There  is  not  space  for  me  to  rehearse  the  many  stories  about  Ellie's 
sayings  and  doings  which  were  current  in  school  long  after  she  was  gone. 
Nor,  alas,  can  I  show  how  free  from  stain  or  bitterness  was  this  bright 
drollery,  or  how  kind  and  true  and  tender  was  the  gay  heart  which 
made  us  all  welcome  to  its  mirth.  Too  often  those  who  knew  her  less 
intimately  were  unjust  to  her.  Under  her  exuberant  fun  was  a  broad 
strata  of  common  sense.  She  would  detect  a  sham  no  matter  how  sweetly 
dressed  in  sentiment.  And  where  others  might  rail  or  mourn  she  laughed. 
To  the  very  end  it  was,  I  am  sure,  a  kindly,  tolerant  laugh ;  but  it  caused 
people  to  call  her  shallow  or  cold,  sometimes  when  they  had  more  justly 
called  her  wise.  Yet  truly  I  remember  few  of  my  schoolmates  who  lived 
closer  to  Emerson's  words  : 

u  And  ye  shall  succor  men ; 
'Tis  noblenesss  to  serve ; 
Help  those  who  cannot  help  again ; 
Beware  from  right  to  swerve." 

Perhaps  because  of  her  very  quickness  of  perception,  her  very  sensitive- 
ness to  the  incongruous  in  everything,  Ellie  had  a  most  clear-sighted 
conscience.  She  had,  too,  a  deep  religious  feeling,  of  which  she  said 
little,  but  which  was  a  ruling  power  in  her  life. 

When  one  reflects  how  tempting  admiration  is  to  youth,  and  how  lavishly 
Ellie  was  admired;  when  one  considers  how  easily  humor. glides  into 
irreverence  or  malice,  it  will  not  seem  a  light  thing  to  have  kept  through 
all  a  heart  so  simple  and  humble  and  a  mirth  so  unsullied.  She  was  a 
most  generous,  sympathetic,  and  faithful  friend.  Often  I  have  pleased 
myself  in  thinking  how  happy  she  must  make  those  dearest  and  nearest 
to  her.  The  world  was  the  brighter  for  her  blithe  presence ;  and,  after 
all,  though  no  one  would  have  laughed  more  heartily  than  Ellie  at  the 
notion  of  being  called  a  saint,  a  saint  might  envy  her  the  vast  amount  of 
innocent  enjoyment  which  she  diffused  about  her  wherever  she  went,  as 
freely  as  the  sun  gives  light. 

I  write  of  a  time  more  than  ten  years  past,  and  Ellie  was  a  wife  and 
mother  when  she  died.  1  know  almost  nothing  of  her  later  life.  She 
may  have  changed ;  sorrow  and  care  may  have  dimmed  that  radiant 
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humor  which  used  to  charm  us ;  but  to  me  she  will  ever  remain  the  joyous 
spirit  of  our  youth.  I  cannot  learn  to  send  back  the  smile  that  has  always 
come  with  her  image.    It  comes  still,  though  now  it  is  sadder  than  tears. 

A.  F. 

The  lecture  which  Rev.  E.  G.  Porter  of  Lexington,  one  of  our  trustees, 
gave  in  the  Academy  Hall  last  term  was  very  interesting,  —  particularly 
so  to  those  of  us  who  had  lately  been  studying  about  Rome  and  the  cata- 
combs. Great  reality  was  given  to  the  whole  by  colored  maps  and 
diagrams,  which  Mr.  Porter  had  made  while  in  Italy,  showing  many  of 
the  ancient  inscriptions  and  symbols  in  the  tombs. 

One  of  the  greatest  treats  of  the  winter  was  a  lecture  given  by  President 
Bartlett  of  Dartmouth  College,  upon  Florence  —  specially  its  artistic  and 
literary  aspects.  He  spoke  of  its  great  natural  beauty,  the  approach  to 
the  city,  and  the  surroundings  of  fair  scenery ;  of  its  great  artists,  sculptors, 
and  writers.  He  described  to  us  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  the  Duomo,  and 
other  places  familiar  to  Michel  Angelo,  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio. 
We  went  with  him  through  the  great  art  galleries,  and  down  the  beautiful 
streets  thronged  with  the  shades  of  by-gone  Florentines  of  note. 

Now  that  the  sunny  spring  days  are  here,  scattering  a  warm  glow  over 
everything,  we  are  reminded  of  summer  enjoyments,  and  begin  again  to 
anticipate  the  long  vacation.  Of  course  the  great  question  is,  Where  and 
how  shall  it  be  spent?  There  are  so  many  lovely  resorts.  After  a  long 
year  of  work  at  school,  we  are  apt  to  feel  like  throwing  off  all  restrictions. 
Depravity  soliloquizes :  "  At  4ast  we  are  free  from  all  regulations,  study 
hours,  and  tardy-bells.  We  would  like  to  leave  not  only  all  work  and 
confinement  behind,  but  also  to  escape  the  obligations  of  civilization  and 
religion.  We  will  not  do  anything  which  will  be  distasteful  to  us.  We 
certainly  will  not  attend  church  often,  for  that  is  altogether  too  much  of 
an  exertion  for  a  hot  day  ;  and  as  for  the  evening  prayer-meeting,  we  will 
not  even  find  out  whether  there  is  one.  We  will  lie  in  the  hammock  all 
day,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  if  we  wish,  go  driving  in  hay-carts, 
hooting,  yelling,  and  blowing  our  horns  to  the  best  of  our  ability."  Let 
us  have  a  good  time  and  a  good  rest ;  but  do  not  let  us  so  entirely  forget 
ourselves  and  our  good  breeding  at  home  and  at  Abbot  Academy  as  to 
disgust  and  weary  our  country  hosts.  Is  it  not  too  true  that  the  country 
people,  who  have  always  respected  their  city  neighbors  as  a  little  superior 
to  themselves,  are  often  most  unhappily  disappointed.  Those  who  should 
be  the  cultivated,  intelligent,  and  virtuous  people  of  the  land  are  so  utterly 
regardless  of  even  the  little  proprieties  of  life  that  their  appearance  each 
year  begins  to  be  almost  dreaded. 

During  the  year  a  deep  religious  interest  has  been  felt  in  the  school. 
Many  have  begun  to  live  earnest,  thoughtful  lives  for  Christ,  and  Christians 
have  felt  the  quickening  influence  of  the  Spirit.  Dr.  Gordon's  earnest, 
helpful  words  on  the  day  of  prayer  did  much  to  stimulate  the  good  work 
already  begun. 
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With  the  close  of  the  year  we  lose  Miss  Chadbourne,  who  has  endeared 
herself  to  the  hearts  of  all.  We  have  learned  many  lessons  from  her:  and 
her  return  to  us  this  term  und<r  very  trying  circumstances  has  proved 
to  us  that  it  is  indeed  possible  to  "  suffer  and  be  strong."  Through  her 
we  had  learned  to  know  and  love  President  Chadbourne.  and  his  sickness 
and  death  brought  sadness  to  us  all,  because  of  the  shadow  cast  upon  her 
life.  His  life  was  a  constant  benediction  and  an  ever-present  inspiration. 
Our  love  and  best  wishes  go  with  her  as  she  goes  from  us  to  cheer  and 
inspire  other  lives. 

Miss  Harriet  S.  Hurd,  another  teacher,  leaves  us  at  this  time.  Though 
Miss  Hurd  came  to  us  a  stranger  only  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  it  has  been 
long  enough  to  impress  us  with  her  unusual  breadth  of  intellectual  culture, 
her  refinement  of  heart  and  grace  of  life.  Our  hearty  congratulations  go 
before  her  to  the  work  which  has  won  her  from  us. 

We  learn  that  Miss  Isabella  Y.  French  of  Woburn,  a  graduate  of 
Wellesley  College,  has  been  engaged  to  teach  mathematics  and  science, 
which  she  has  made  a  specialty. 

Of  late  we  have  seen  such  visions  of  fair  forms  floating  off  in  soft  vapors, 
and  young  faces  peeping  in  and  out  among  the  clouds,  that  we  almost 
fancied  we  were  living  in  one  of  Correirgio's  frescoes :  but  our  matter-of- 
fact  neighbors  snapped  us  back  to  reality,  by  exclaiming :  -  Why.  those 
are  only  Abbot  Academy  girls,  in  wide  cheese-cloth  dresses  which  they  cut 
and  made  for  themselves.    They  only  cost  sixty  cents  a  gown,  all  told ! " 

DRIFTWOOD. 

Entering  Smith  Hail  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Feb.  iOth,  one  would 
readily  have  perceived  that  something  unusual  was  astir.  The  reason 
was  apparent  when  a  large  sleigh  with  four  horses  drew  up  before  the 
door.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  of  the  Mansion  House  had  kindly  invited  the 
Seniors  to  a  sleigh-ride.  The  weather  was  propitious,  and  with  laughter 
and  waving  of  handkerchiefs  they  started  gaily  off  toward  North  An- 
dover,  where  greater  exhilaration  awaited  them  through  a  slight  accident. 
Crossing  the  railroad  track,  one  runner  caught  in  the  rail  and  snapped 
off,  letting  the  sleigh  with  its  occupants  gently  down  to  the  ground.  For- 
tunately no  one  was  hurt,  and  while  repairs  were  going  on  they  whiled 
away  an  hour  in  the  deserted  waiting-room  of  the  station,  practising 
calisthenic  exercises  and  in  busy  talk  of  past  and  coming  time.  Again 
en  route,  the  eleven  hooded  maidens  were  accosted  with,  "  Sisters  of 
charity  out  for  the  day."  Once  more  safely  housed  in  their  convent,  they 
thank  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  for  one  of  the  red-letter  days  of  the  Class 
of '83. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Draper,  the  members  of  the  Senior 
Class  have  each  received  a  copy  of  Monod's  five  discourses  upon  St.  Paul 
—  a  gift  which  is  very  acceptable,  and  will  be  highly  valued. 
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On  Friday  evening,  Feb.  2,  we  attended  a  very  successful  concert, 
given  by  the  Andover  Choral  Society,  whose  members  have  for  three  years 
practised  under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Whitney  of  Boston.  The 
program  was  entertaining,  and  the  choruses  were  especially  well  rendered. 
Master  Robbie  Stearns,  the  remarkable  little  violinist,  —  a  chorister  boy  at 
the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston,  —  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 
The  Andover  orchestra  admirably  sustained  its  part. 

Miss  McKeen  has  lately  opened  a  mammoth  album,  made  by  Soule  of 
Boston,  in  which  she  has  mounted  the  photographs  of  old  scholars  since 
1859,  so  far  as  she  had  them.  Any  missing  faces  will  be  welcome  in  this 
goodly  company,  to  abide  here  as  one  of  the  treasures  of  Abbot  Academy 

Mr.  Spaulding's  lecture  was  very  enjoyable.  It  was  illustrated  by 
pictures  from  the  stereopticon,  and  the  explanations  given  were  very  clear 
and  interesting.  His  subject  was  St.  Peter's  church.  He  began  by 
showing  pictures  of  the  Roman  forum  and  many  of  the  old  heathen  temples, 
thus  giving  us  an  idea  of  Rome  in  general.  He  then  showed  the  ancient 
basilica,  and  explained  the  various  changes  through  which  it  reached  its 
present  form  in  the  churches  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter.  He  showed  us 
many  views  of  St.  Peter's,  and  explained  them  so  clearly  as  to  make  us 
quite  familiar  with  this  wonderful  church.  After  the  lecture  he  gave  us 
a  look  into  several  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  and  showed  us  some  of  its 
most  famous  statuary. 

The  regular  lecture  course  of  Phillips  Academy  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  hear  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage  of  Brooklyn,  who  sustaiued  his  reputation  for 
brilliancy  and  originality. 

AVe  have  noticed  a  pleasant  little  story,  entitled  "  Patsy,"  by  Mrs.  Kate 
Wiggin  (Miss  Kate  Douglass  Smith,  '73)  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  which 
was  written  for  the  benefit  of  the  Silver  street  kindergarten. 

Miss  Julia  E.  Twitchell,  Class  of  '79,  has  her  circulars  out  for  a  kinder- 
garten, to  be  opened  this  Summer  in  Rutland,  Vt.  Happy  the  children 
who  are  coming  under  her  care  ! 

The  levee  at  Professor  Smyth's  was  an  agreeable  addition  to  our  winter's 
pleasure.  We  had  begun  to  think  that  levees  were  purely  mythical.  It 
made  a  very  pleasant  break  in  the  monotony  of  our  school  life  ;  and  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Smyth  made  the  evening 
very  enjoyable. 

It  was  with  fear  and  trembling  that  the  Senior  Class  asked  Dr.  Duryea 
to  preach  the  Baccalaureate  sermon,  knowing  something  of  the  demands 
made  upon  his  time.  But  the  venture  was  made  because  of  their  earnest 
desire,  encouraged  by  the  old  adage,  "  If  you  want  anything  done,  ask  a 
busy  man." 
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"  Ching-a-ling-ling,  ching-a-ling-ling,  ha  ha,  ha  ha! 
These  were  the  words  I  heard  from  afar." 
Ah  me  miserable!  Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  stop?  Ching-a-ling "  —  I 
will.  "Why  did  I  ever  go  to  hear  a  college  glee  club?  That  fatal  night ! 
It  was  four  days  ago  when,  plump  and  hearty  and  full  of  delightful  antici- 
pations, I  started  out  to  hear  a  concert  by  the  Brown  University  Glee 
Club.  No  premonition  of  my  future  misery  darkened  my  course.  Onward 
I  went.  I  entered  the  hall.  I  listened.  I  appreciated.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  evenings  I  ever  spent.  The  lively,  rollicking  tunes  kept 
my  foot  beating  in  time  through  it  all,  and  I  started  out  for  home,  the 
same  gay  measures  waltzing  in  my  head.  I  heard  humming  from  numerous 
fellow  students,  and  I  hummed  too.  One  air  in  particular  seemed  caught 
in  every  brain,  and 

"  Chin£r-a-lin£f-linfr  chin£-a-lin<:-lin2," 
in  different  keys  and  from  twenty  voices  clanged  through  the  air.  It 
seized  me  also.  All  the  way  home  it  possessed  me,  though  a  few  notes 
partly  evaded  me,  which  only  aggravated  its  persistence.  Why  did  I 
ever  hear  it  ?  Why  did  I  get  the  girl  who  had  more  of  a  musical 
ear  than  myself  to  teach  me  those  missing  notes?  Since  that  unhappy 
hour,  thin  and  tired,  I  have  wandered  aimlessly  about,  and 

"  Chin£-a-lin£-lin£,  ching-a-line-linsT*' 
wanders  too.  If  perchance  I  turn  a  corner  the  strains  of  the  same  detested 
air  meet  me,  and  perforce  I  join  the  chorus  and  go  on,  ''Ching-a-ling-ling," 
harder  than  ever.  All  my  friends  hum  it.  I  hear  its  mischievous  strains 
from  the  steadiest  pianos  in  practise  hours.  Up-stairs,  down-stairs,  on  the 
street,  it  follows  me  and  meets  me  in  a  thousand  places  and  ways.  My 
hitherto  well-behaved  clock  strikes  and  ticks, 

"  Ching-a-ling-ling,  ching-a-ling-ling,  ha  ha,  ha  ha." 
I  try  to  study,  but  unconsciously  tap  my  foot,  and  syllable,  M  Ching-a-ling- 
ling."  If  by  the  severest  mental  etfort  I  succeed  in  smothering  it  for  a 
few  moments,  I  know  the  detested  thing  is  waiting  for  me.  There  it  is! 
and  I  begin  again,  "  Ching-a-ling-ling  "  !  Can  I  ever  stop  it  ?  No  other 
air  can  replace  it.  Anything,  any  tune  would  be  preferable,  but  it  cannot 
i_e  exorcised     Here  we  g^!  Farewell! 

'  Ching-a-ling-ling,  ching-a-ling-ling,  ha  ha.  ha  ha  ! 

These  were  the  words  I  1  eard  from  afar." 

Where  shall  I  end  ?    Ha  ha,  ha  ha ! 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  eighth  of  May,  Mr.  Bierwirth  held  a  reception 
at  South  Hall  for  his  German  pupils  in  school  and  in  town.  Among  the 
guests  were  Fraulein  Krebs,  —  our  native  German  teacher  last  year,  now 
of  Wellesley,  —  Miss  Agnes  Park,  Miss  Alice  Buck,  Miss  Sallie  Ripley, 
and  Miss  Lottie  Swift.  By  half-past  eight  the  rooms  were  quite  well 
filled,  and  the  conversation  was  so  constantly  carried  on  in  German  that 
one  could  almost  imagine  himself  in  a  foreign  land.    The  latter  part  was 
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pleasantly  diversified  by  German  singing,  piano  solos,  and  ice-cream  and 
cake.  It  was  not  only  enjoyable,  but  decidedly  stimulating  to  our  German 
vocabulary. 

Abbot  Academy  has  some  valued  correspondents.  One  day,  not  long 
ago,  a  letter  came  from  an  old  scholar,  pledging  sixty  dollars  toward  the 
support  of  a  pupil  in  school.  Another  mail  brought  a  check  for  fifty  dol- 
lars from  one  who  had  "  some  of  the  Lord's  money  to  distribute,"  which 
he  wished  turned  to  the  help  of  some  missionary's  daughter  in  Abbot. 
Still  later  came  a  check  for  fifty  dollars  from  one  of  our  good  trustees, 
"to  assist  bright,  hard-working,  but  needy  young  ladies  in  the  Senior  Class  ; 
the  preference  to  be  given  to  daughters  of  clergymen  or  missionaries." 
If  these  kind  friends  could  know  half  the  good  they  are  thus  doing,  they 
would  be  happy  day  and  night,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm.  To  follow  out 
these  benefactions  to  their  full  fruitage  would  require  one  of  the  eternal 
days.    Meanwhile  we  look  eagerly  for  more  letters. 

Two  cabinets  of  minerals  have  been  collected  for  the  school,  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  the  old  scholars.  Special  mention  should  be  made 
of  contributions  from  Miss  Jennie  Pearson  of  '76,  Miss  Belle  Smith,  Miss 
Emma  Phillips,  and  Professor  C.  A.  Leveredge  of  Crawford,  New  Jersey. 
We  earnestly  desire  to  make  this  cabinet  a  full  and  valuable  one,  and 
therefore  invite  all  old  scholars  to  assist  us  in  the  work. 

A  collection  of  birds'  nests  and  eggs  has  been  begun  by  Miss  Alice  M. 
Bird  of  Syria.    We  look  to  old  scholars  to  fill  the  waiting  shelves. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  to  Rev.  Edward  Kirk  Rawlinson,  chaplain 
U.  S.  N.,  who  has  presented  the  school  with  a  valuable  specimen  of  Peruvian 
pottery  of  ancient  date,  with  the  following  description  :  "  It  is  a  water-jar 
taken  from  a  burial  mound,  and  is  the  drinking  cup  of  a  deceased  person, 
which  together  with  a  little  coca  and  an  ear  of  corn  furnish  food  and  drink 
for  the  last  journey  to  the  spirit  land. 

EXCHANGES. 

The  Oberlin  Review  comes  regularly.  We  think  there  must  be  a  demand 
for  solid  articles  in  Oberlin,  which  is  well  met. 

The  Wheelman  has  appeared  in  a  new  dress  of  brown  and  olive  green, 
which  we  think  a  great  improvement ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
our  magazines ;  its  style  is  unique  and  original. 

The  Sunbeam,  from  Whitby,  Ontario,  well  deserves  its  name. 

The  Brunonian  is  as  good  as  ever  —  witty,  but  rather  inclined  to  sar- 
casm. We  notice  an  account  of  the  tour  of  the  Glee  Club,  including  its 
concert  in  Andover  and  the  pleasant  serenade  which  the  members  were 
kind  enough  to  give  us. 

The  Tech,  from  Boston,  has  added  to  its  attractions  portraits  of  some  of 
the  benefactors  of  the  Institute,  together  with  short  sketches  of  their  lives, 
which  we  understand  are  to  be  continued. 
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The  Reveille,  Northfield,  Vt.,  is  issuing  a  serial  tale  of  the  rebellion. 

Among  the  Bugle  Notes  it  is  stated  that  Emerson  often  failed  to  pass 
his  college  examinations ;  hence  they  infer  that  genius  does  not  shine  in 
competitive  examinations.  There  is  hope  for  the  hopeless  yet.  We  think 
the  tone  of  the  paper  might  safely  be  elevated. 

We  thank  the  Bowdoin  Orient  for  being  so  attentive  to  what  the  girl 
of  the  period  has  to  say.  May  it  always  listen,  and  hear  only  what  is 
profitable. 

We  hope  the  Dartmouth  will  not  be  unduly  concerned  about  us.  We 
are  still  alive  and  flourishing  —  never  more  prosperous. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Punchard  Ensign,  the  Phillippian, 
the  Res  Academicae,  and  the  Oracle  from  Hudson. 

MARRIAGES. 

Class  of  '75.  March  15,  1883,  Miss  Marion  Pwight,  New  York,  to  Mr. 
William  J.  Walker,  New  York. 

Class  of  '76.  May  1 7,  1883,  at  Westborough,  Mass.,  Miss  Sara  B.  Griggs 
to  Mr.  Henry  S.  Knight. 

'7  7.  Oct.  30,  1882,  Miss  Carrie  L.  Welles,  Elmira,  N.Y.,  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Mathers,  Jr.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

'77.  Jan.  1883,  Miss  Fanny  R.  Emerson,  Concord,  N.H.,  to  Mr.  William 
B.  Childs,  Concord,  N.H. 

'6  7.  July  19,  1882,  Miss  Emma  J.  Poyen,  Merrimack,  Mass.,  to  Mr. 
George  W.  Weymouth,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

'79.  Jan.  11,  1883,  Miss  Jessie  E.  Wright,  South  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Mr. 
William  T.  Streeter,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

'81.  April  4,  1883.  Miss  Sarah  E.  Rockwell,  Ridgefield,  Ct,  to  Rev. 
William  W.  Leete,  Ridgefield,  Ct. 

'76.  Miss  Annie  T.  Fisher,  Bath,  Me.,  to  Mr.  Charles  H.  Mollett, 
Augusta,  Me. 

DEATHS. 

'82.    At  Chelsea,  Vt.,  Miss  Mary  S.  Bacon. 

'83.    At  Groton,  Ct.,  May  11,  1883,  Miss  Kate  C.  Larabee. 

Amidst  the  brightness  of  a  glad  springtime  the  shadow  of  death  has 
fallen  upon  us.  Kate  C.  Larabee,  of  McGregor,  Iowa,  passed  quietly 
away  from  earth  on  the  eleventh  of  May  at  the  house  of  relatives  in 
Groton,  Ct  She  had  left  us  less  than  three  weeks  before  her  d^ath, 
hoping  that  a  short  rest  might  bring  back  her  failing  strength.  Those  of 
us  who  bade  her  "  Good-bye  ''  on  that  Wednesday  morning,  little  thinking 
it  was  f  r  the  1;  st  time,  well  remem1  er  how  reluctantly  she  turned  from 
school  duties  and  the  school  home,  and  how  to  promises  of  weekly  epistles 
she  responded  cheerily,  "  you  wont  have  many  letters  to  write ;  I  shall  be 
back  again  in  a  few  days."  But  the  weakness  and  weariness  proved  but 
too  sure  warnings  of  deadly  disease.    Letters  brought  no  encouragement ; 
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the  hopeful  tone  grew  fainter,  till  at  last  the  writing  was  done  by  arother, 
for  "  Kate  felt  too  badly  to  write."  Yet  our  worst  imaginings  had  not 
prepared  us  for  the  news  which  one  early  morning  brought  us,  —  that  all 
was  over. 

Kate,  with  an  older  sister,  was  in  the  family  at  German  Hall,  where 
she  will  be  much  longed  for.  She  was  a  faithful  conscientious  student, 
and  was  enthusiastic  m  music,  for  which  she  showd  marked  ability,  and 
practised  with  untiring  zeal.  To  those  who  knew  her  best  she  opened  a 
wealth  of  fun  and  merriment  which,  with  her  sterling  virtues,  made  her  a 
coveted  friend.  The  bereaved  sister  ca  ries  to  her  Western  home  our 
hearty  love  and  sympathy. 
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Class  Organizations. 


'83. 

CLASS  COLOR,  TERRA  COTTA. 

President,  Mary  R.  Hillard. 

Vice-President,  Lucia  A.  Watkins. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Alice  M.  Stebbins. 

'84. 

CLASS  COLOR,  FIELD  DAISY. 

President,  Jenny  L.  Greeley. 

Vice-President,  Hattte  E.  Clark. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Fanny  A.  Johnson. 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


'85. 

Grace  M.  Carleton. 
Hattie  G.  Abbott. 
Addie  C.  Gale. 


THE  SPHINX. 

President,  Mary  R.  Hillard. 

Vice-President,  Martha  M.  Kevin. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Hattie  E.  Abbott. 


executive  committee. 
Martha  M.  Nevin,  Julia  P.  Rockwell, 

Fanny  Alfreda  Johnson. 


We  wish  to  duplicate  our  file  of  Courants,  and  would  consider  it  a 
great  favor  to  receive  any  numbers  published  before  1877. 
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TEACHERS 

Subscribe  for  our 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

ONLY  ONE   DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

OUR    TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

is  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  being  long  established,  and  having  an 
admirably  central  location  for  the  entire  country.  Students  and  teachers 
desiring  new  or  improved 

SITUATIONS 

the  coming  Summer  or  Fall,  whether  East,  West,  North,  or  South,  should 
at  once  send  for  our  circular,  enclosing  stamp  for  postage.    We  are  con- 
stantly receiving  calls  for  teachers  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Address 

W.  C.  WILSON  &  CO., 

357  Central  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SMITH  &  MANNING, 


DEALERS  IN 


ESSEX  STREET, 

AND  OVER,  MASS. 
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T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO., 

DEALERS  IN 

DRY  GOODS  AND  GROCERIES, 

BASEMENT  OF  BAPTIST  CHURCH, 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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Unmounted  Photographs 

—  OF  — 

Jjtcunt  mtb  filobcnt  oalnrks  0f  Art, 

$  embracing  Reproductions  of  famous  Original  Paintings,  Sculpture,  Arch- 
itecture, etc.  Price,  cabinet  size,  SI .50  per  dozen.  Send  6-cent  stamp 
for  new  Catalogue  of  over  3000  subjects. 

SOULE  PHOTOGRAPH  CO., 

(Successors  to  John  P.  Soule), 
Publishers,  338  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.        Mention  this  paper. 


DOW  k  N  HAL'S 

Millinery  id  Fancy  Goods  Store, 

SWIFT'S  EXJIXjIDHSTG, 

MAIN  STREET,       ....       ANDOYER.  MASS. 

The  latest  styles  of  Hats,  Bonnets,  Ribbons,  Flowers,  Neckties,  etc.  Stamp- 
ing and  Pinking  to  order.     Assortment  of  Worsted  and 
Materials  for  Fancy  Work  constantly  on  hand. 
Agents  for  u  Domestic  Monthly,"  and  ■*  Domestic  Paper  Fashions.  Kid 
Gloves  cleaned  and  dyed. 


ABBOT  ACADEMY, 

The  Fall  Term  will  commence  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  6,  1883. 

For  information  and  admission  apply  to  Miss  Philena 
McKeen,  Andovar,  Mass. 
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LITCHFIELD, 
PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHER, 

352  WASHINGTON  ST., 

BOSTON. 

m~  USE  THE  ELEVATOR, 

JOHN  H.  CHANDLER, 

Directly  opp.  the  Post-office,  Andover,  Mass. 

DEALER  IN 

PERIODICALS, 

STATIONERY, 

FANCY  GOODS, 

FRUIT,  and  CONFECTIONERY. 
Agent  for  Mme.  Demorest's  Reliable  Patterns. 


WATEEMAN, 

FLORIST, 

HIGH  STREET,  ANDOVER, 

AND 

Post-Office  Building,  LAWRENCE, 

Has  the  LARGEST  GREEN -HOUSES  in 
Essex  County,  and  is  prepared  to  fill  large 
orders  at  short  notice. 


JOHN  PRAY, 
Livery  and  Boarding  Stable, 

Horses,  Carriages,  Buggies,  and  Beach  Wagons  to  Let  at 
Reasonable  Rates. 

HACKS  FURNISHED  FOR  WEDDINGS,  CALLS,  Etc. 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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C.  P.  GRIMM, 

FLORIST, 

51  WEST  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

BEN  J.  BROWN, 

DEALER  IN 

LADIES',  MISSES',  AND  CHILDREN'S 

BOOTS,  SHOES,  and  RUBBERS. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

Swift's  Building,  Main  Street,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

DEALERS  IN 

Meats,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Etc., 

CORNER  MAIN  STREET  AND  ELM  SQUARE, 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

G.  H.  VALPEY.  E.  H.  VALPEY. 


DRUGS    AND  MEDICINES, 

FANCY,  AND  TOILET  ARTICLES, 

SPONGES,  &;C, 

Physicians'  Prescriptions  carefully  Compounded. 
DRAPER'S  BLOCK,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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J.  E.  WHITING, 
Watchmaker  and  Jeweller, 

[Established,  1867.] 
DEALER  IN 

LAMPS,  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 

All  kinds  of  Watches,  Clocks,  and  Jewelry,  repaired.  Par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  repairing  Fine  Watches, 
French  and  English  Timepieces. 

MAIN  STREET,       ....      ANDOVER,  MASS. 

THOMAS  HOWELL, 

DEALER  IN 

FTTTHSTITTJUE, 
Feathers,  Mattresses,  Bedding,  &c. 

FURNITURE  TO  LET  IN  ANY  QUANTITY. 

PARK  ST.  (Opp.  Post-Office),  ANDOVER. 

M^is^sioisr  HOUSE, 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 
"  On  the  Hill." 

CHARLES  L.  CARTER,     -     -     -     -  Proprietor. 

TERMS   82.50   PER  DAY. 

Coach  at  Depot  on  arrival  of  Trains. 
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WARREN   F.  DRAPER, 

PUBLISHER  and  BOOKSELLER, 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Offers  the  HISTORY  OF  ABBOT  ACADEMY,  by  the  Misses  McKeen, 
by  mail,  post-paid,  plain,  $2.20  ;  with  illustrations,  S3. 25.  Miss 
Bailey's  HISTORY  OF  ANDOVER,  $3.75.  All 
Text-Books  used  in  the  Schools,  Academies, 
and  Seminaries  ;  also  Stationery 
at  low  prices. 


JOHN  CORNELL, 

DEALER  IN 

Franklin  Coal  of  Lykens  Valley, 

HARD  WHITE  ASH  COAL, 

Free  Burning  White  Ash  Coal, 

HARD  AND  SOFT  WOOD.    HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Office  in  Draper's  Block,  Main  Street,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

CHARLES  H.  GILBERT, 

DENTIST, 

DRAPER'S  BLOCK,      ....    ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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A  DAY  AT  MELSUNGEN. 

On  the  route  from  Leipsic  to  Cassel  lies  Melsungen,  an  old  town 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Fulda,  a  river  insignificant  enough 
in  appearance,  though  quite  important  in  its  way.  Before  seeing 
Melsungen,  it  was  interesting  to  us  as  the  former  home  of  the 
German  friends  with  whom  we  were  living.  Afterwards  we  enjoyed 
thinking  of  it  because  there  we  received  a  very  pleasant  impression 
of  German  home  life.  Our  first  sight  of  Melsungen  was  not  pre- 
possessing ;  and  we  could  not  help  exclaiming,  as  we  stepped  from 
the  cars  :  "  This,  Melsungen  !  You  said  it  was  a  town."  Although 
reassured  upon  this  point,  we  still  called  it  a  village,  it  seemed  so 
village-like  and  simple.  The  houses  were  not  very  large.  Nearly  all 
of  them  were  covered  with  a  rough  coating  of  whitewash,  ornamented 
and  relieved  with  occasional  black  bands,  so  that  the  general  effect 
was  quite  startling.  Around  the  houses  were  no  green  lawns 
studded  with  gay.  flower-beds.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  but 
coldness  and  barenness  everywhere.  The  streets  were  irregular, 
narrow,  monotonous.  We  could  not  help  wondering  why,  in  so 
quiet  a  place,  there  was  not  time  or  taste  for  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  and  fruit  trees.  Our  friends  told  us  that  not  far  from  the 
town  were  acres  upon  acres  devoted  to  gardens ;  that  during  the 
summer  months  many  families  left  their  homes  in  the  town  to  spend 
the  afternoon  and  evening  in  their  gardens,  only  returning  to  town 
late  at  night.    We  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  houses  and  the  streets 
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better  after  this  ;  for  we  could  think  of  summer-houses  and  gardens 
while  looking  at  black  and  white  walls.  We  wandered  about  from 
street  to  street  to  get  a  good  idea  of  the  size  and  appearance  of  the 
town,  and  finally  came  to  the  large  square  or  market-place ;  for 
here,  once  every  week,  market  is  held,  and  there  is  life  and  variety 
enough  on  every  hand. 

As  we  entered  the  market-place  we  saw,  coming  from  the  oppo- 
site direction,  a  motley  array,  which  our  friends  at  once  recognized 
as  a  bridal  procession.  We  were  all  eager  to  see  with  our  own 
eyes  what  Auerbach  has  so  faithfully  described  in  his  sketches  of 
peasant  life.  In  a  large  vehicle  much  resembling  our  common  hay- 
rack were  the  household  effects  of  the  bride,  who  was  journeying 
from  the  home  of  her  parents  to  the  new  home  which  her  husband 
had  prepared  for  her.  There  is  a  peculiar  and  time-honored  custom 
observed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  articles  of  furniture  in  the 
wagon  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  much  about  it.  In  the  frout  part  a 
space  is  left  for  the  bride  herself,  who  often  sits  in  a  chair  placed 
beside  a  table  on  which  is  a  Bible,  and  near  which  is  a  broom.  We 
looked  in  vain  for  the  bride.  Her  seat  was  empty ;  but  the  table, 
Bible,  and  broom  were  there.  If  a  bride  is  very  wealthy  she  will 
have  several  wagon-loads  of  furniture  and  furnishings.  In  this  case, 
as  already  implied,  there  was  but  one. 

Much  to  our  satisfaction  the  procession  stopped  in  the  market- 
place, and  the  thirsty  party  refreshed  themselves  with  foaming  beer 
from  the  inn  near  by.  The  Germans  assured  us  that  they  would 
not  take  it  ill  if  we  should  go  nearer  the  low,  rude,  primitive  car- 
riages in  which  the  women  were  seated.  We  could  but  feel  that 
we  were  a  little  rude  to  go  so  near  and  peer  so  curiously ;  but  the 
thought  that  we  might  never  have  another  opportunity  of  the  kind 
overbore  all  our  scruples.  We  found  that  our  interest  in  them 
seemed  pleasant  to  the  strangers  rather  than  otherwise.  We  at  last 
agreed  that  the  bride  was  the  one  adorned  with  a  badge  and  long 
white  streamers  worn  on  the  right  arm.  The  bridesmaids  also  wore 
arm-ribbons,  but  less  showy.  The  faces  of  the  women  seemed 
almost  stolid,  and  they  apparently  cared  little  whether  the  carriages 
were  moving  or  not. 

At  length  they  went  on  their  way.  and  we  continued  ours  in  the 
direction  of  Rose  Hill,  the  home  of  the  friends  that  we  were  to  visit. 
We  passed  the  castle,  so  called,  which  our  friends  had  often  told  us 
about,  for  there  they  had  played  when  they  were  children.  It  was 
only  a  plain,  massive  structure  to  us ;  but  for  us  no  memories 
beautified  and  idealized  its  walls. 
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You  will  perhaps  find  the  way  to  Rose  Hill  long  and  tedious ; 
but  you  will,  I  trust,  tarry  a  moment  to  see  the  valley  of  the  Fulda, 
and  imagine  the  annual  washing-day  of  the  worthy  dames  of  Mel- 
sungen.  For  once  a  year  —  in  spring,  I  believe  —  women  literally 
throng  hither,  and  the  scene  is  really  picturesque  as  they  bend  to 
their  task  by  the  river,  or  spread  the  clothes  upon  the  grass.  It 
seems  like  a  gala  day ;  for  the  women  are  chatting  merrily  as  they 
work.  Do  you  wonder  that  they  have  washing-day  but  once  a  year  ? 
Jf  you  could  but  look  into  their  linen-presses,  you  would  wonder  no 
longer ;  for  every  well-ordered  household  has  a  vast  supply  of  bed 
and  table  linen  and  many  dozens  of  changes  of  wearing  apparel. 

While  we  have  been  admiring  the  industry  and  thrift  of  the 
German  housewife,  our  way  has  led  on  and  on  until  we  find  ourselves 
at  the  gate  of  Rose  Hill.  We  entered  without  pausing,  as  the 
daughter  of  our  host  was  with  us.  Once  inside,  however,  we  could 
not  help  stopping  to  pluck  some  pink  daisies  which  were  growing  in 
rich  profusion  at  our  feet.  The  house  was  small,  but  cheerful  and 
inviting.  A  bold  hill  rises  abruptly  behind  it,  while  on  the  other 
side  broad  green  slopes  descend  to  the  river,  which  traces  a  silvery 
pathway  through  the  fields.  At  the  door  stood  our  hostess,  smiling 
and  happy.  Within  we  found  the  afternoon  coffee  and  cake  waiting 
us.  The  day  passed  rapidly,  as  pictures  and  books  in-doors  and 
sunshine  and  flowers  out-of-doors  occupied  our  time  fully.  We  were 
surprised  at  supper  to  see  the  daughter  rise  and  cross  herself  before 
asking  the  blessing.  We  learned  afterwards,  on  inquiry,  that 
mother  and  daughter  are  Roman  Catholics,  w7hile  father  and  son  are 
Protestants.  After  tea  we  went  again  into  the  garden  to  gather  a 
knot  of  flowers  for  each  guest ;  then  we  all  climbed  the  hill  back  of 
the  house  to  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  glowing  sunset. 
As  we  left  our  new  friends,  later  in  the  evening,  Melsungen  seemed 
really  beautiful  as  it  lay  behind  us  resplendent  in  the  moonlight. 

If.  S.  51. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

We  Americans  have  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  and  hear- 
ing the  representative  of  a  typical  Englishman  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  son  of  the  famous  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  greatness  of  the  father  seems  to  have  over- 
shadowed the  genius  of  his  son  ;  yet  to-day  as  a  writer,  thinker,  and 
critic  he  has  scarcely  an  equal.    He  is  a  true  apostle  of  culture 
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and  spiritual  freedom,  and  knows  how  to  estimate  the  full  value 

of  words.  The  generation  listens  with  interest  to  a  thinker  of  his 
theoretical  cast.  In  person  he  is  tall,  well  formed,  and  rather  slight. 
His  hair  shows  no  gray,  is  parted  in  the  middle,  aud  he  wears  the 
familiar  mutton-chop  British  whiskers.  His  confining  studies  have 
given  no  u  scholarly  stoop  *  to  his  shoulders.  His  carriage  impresses 
one  as  that  of  a  thinker  rather  than  a  man  of  action.  On  the  plat- 
form he  appears  in  evening  suit,  with  a  gold  chain  and  single  eye- 
glass noticeable. 

Laleham  itself,  where  his  youth  was  spent,  is  no  unfit  cradle  for 
the  childhood  of  a  writer  and  poet.  A  little  hamlet  on  the  beautiful 
Thames,  bordered  by  its  velvety  meadows,  brightened  and  made  fra- 
grant by  the  wild  flowers,  while  the  willows  on  either  side  of  a  small 
stream  dip  and  play  in  the  water  with  their  graceful  branches.  But 
this  "  dear  place,"  as  the  Doctor  would  call  it,  they  soon  left,  and  we 
next  see  Matthew  Arnold  at  Rugby,  but  not  as  a  studious  scholar. 
Fishing,  bird-nesting,  cricket,  and  football  diverted  his  mind.  The 
memory  of  those  pleasant  days  he  has  recorded  in  his  exquisite 
little  poem,  The  Scholar  Gypsy.  Although  he  was  not  distin- 
guished as  a  brilliant  scholar  while  at  ^Winchester  or  Oxford,  yet  at 
the  latter  he  was  Newdigate  prize-man  for  English  verse. 

Unlike  his  father,  he  has  not  tasted  a  political  life.  Perhaps  he 
thinks  with  Socrates  that  wise  men  avoid  the  political  discord ;  but 
probably  he  has  done  more  good  by  his  writings  and  lectures  than 
he  could  have  done  in  politics.  Besides  devoting  himself  strictly  to 
literary  work  he  has  endeavored  to  promote  the  highest  interests  of 
education.  He  has  done  much,  both  in  England  and  on  the  conti- 
nent, to  put  the  schools  upon  their  u  merited  "  ground. 

Mr.  Arnold's  first  volume  of  poetry,  containing  The  Strayed 
Reveller,  Resignation,  and  other  poems  on  classical  themes,  was 
published  anonymously  by  "  A,"  and  excited  great  admiration.  It 
is  true  that  he  has  little  reputation  as  a  poet ;  but  were  it  not 
for  Tennyson's  grand  works,  the  author  of  The  Scholar  Gypsy, 
Thyris.  and  Geist's  Grave  would  be  more  widely  and  appreciatively 
read.  Though  his  poems  have  been  severely  criticised,  they  also 
have  been  much  praised.  His  muse  is  not  gay  and  blithe,  nor  his 
verse  always  musical.  A  vein  of  sadness  runs  through  all  his  poems, 
while  in  many  there  is  an  exqusite  tenderness,  as  in  Philomela : 
u  Hark  !  ah,  the  Nightingale  ! 
The  tawny  throated! 

Hark  !  from  that  moonlit  cedar  what  a  burst  — 
What  triumph!  hark — what  pain  ! 
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Listen,  Eugenia  — 

How  thick  the  bursts  come  crowding  through  the  leaves ! 
Again  —  thou  nearest ! 
Eternal  passion ! 
Eternal  pain  ! " 

Perhaps  the  more  profound  reader  would  enjoy  his  Sohrab  and 
Rustum,  where  the  long,  stately  measure  harmonizes  more  with  the 
thought  and  purpose  of  the  author.  His  classical  drama.  Empedo- 
cles  on  Etna,  is  truly  graphic  and  interesting.  The  various  legends 
concerning  the  death  of  the  poet-philosopher  of  Sicily,  his  leap  into 
the  crater  of  Etna,  are  described  with  great  tact  and  vivedness.  Mr. 
Arnold  has  done  what  others  of  our  poets  have  failed  to  do  —  he  has 
seen  Greek  mythology  with  the  eyes  of  a  Greek.  The  fictitious 
stories  of  kings  and  queens  changed  into  serpents,  and  the  fearful 
manner  in  which  the  shepherd  flays  Apollo  for  failing  in  producing 
sweet  music  seem  strange  and  terrible  ;  yet  Arnold  clothes  them  in 
their  true  garb,  and  we  enjoy  reading  the  old  Greek  legends  and 
the  Epic  of  Hades. 

It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Arnold  u  "Were  he  a  greater  poet,  or  even 
a  small  sweet  singer,  would  he  stop  to  reason  his  poetical  art  ? 
Rather  would  he  chant  and  chant  away  to  ease  his  quivering  heart- 
strings of  some  impassioned  strain."  A  brother  poet  says :  "  His 
poetry  aims  at  producing  a  sentiment  of  sublime  acquiescence  in  the 
course  of  fate  and  in  the  dispensation  of  human  life." 

By  no  means  is  Mr.  Arnold  mute  in  the  field  of  prose  literature. 
In  his  Essays  on  Criticism  he  attacks  '•Philistinism''  vigorously. 
He  defines  it  thus  :  "  On  the  one  side  of  beauty  and  taste,  vulgarity  ; 
on  the  side  of  morality  and  feeling,  coarseness  ;  on  the  side  of  mind 
and  spirit,  unintelligence."  He  is  the  great  apostle  of  culture  and 
considers  all  uncultured  persons  as  Philistines.  Mr.  Arnold  ex- 
presses his  thoughts  in  plain,  straightfoward  language.  In  his  lectures, 
delivered  not  long  since,  to  the  middle  class  of  English  society  and 
its  teachers,  he  did  not  scruple  to  state  his  strongest  views  concern- 
ing them  and  the  press. 

The  phrases  "  sweetness  and  light,"  "  lucidity,"  "  Philistines," 
"  sweet  reasonableness,"  "  the  power  not  within  ourselves  which 
makes  for  righteousness,"  embody  his  peculiar  ideas ;  they  have 
gained  great  emphasis  in  his  hands,  and  are  used  by  his  school. 
But  we  find  that  Arnold's  faculty  lies  in  the  power  rather  of  criti- 
cism than  in  imaginative  literature.  Nature  has  made  him  a  true 
critic.  His  wide  acquaintance  with,  and  his  very  fine  use  of  the 
English  language,  together  with  his  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
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age  have  placed  him  far  above  the  critics  of  his  time.    In  one  of 

his  poems  he  regards  himself : 

"  Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead 
The  other  powerless  to  be  born." 

Would  not  such  a  course  naturally  end  in  universal  criticism  ? 
There  are  critical  productions  of  Mr.  Arnold's  which  forever  will 
stand  as  masterpieces  of  exquisite  art,  interpretation,  and  criticism. 
When  Mr.  Arnold  held  the  Chair  of  Poetry  in  Oxford  he  delivered 
two  series  of  Lectures  on.  Translating  Homer,  which  were  just, 
though  full  of  severe  criticism.  He  has  sought  to  raise  criticism 
from  its  low  estate,  described  by  Wordsworth  as  "  an  inglorious  em- 
ployment." Although  he  often  makes  use  of  irony,  yet  throughout 
his  works  he  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  ;'  sweetness  and  light." 

Mr.  Arnold  as  a  lecturer  is  not  famous.  In  this  country  he  has 
not  been  altogether  favorably  received.  He  disappointed  his  New 
York  audience.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  the  college  class-room, 
where  his  brilliant  discourses  were  colloquial,  and  he  was  not  obliged 
to  make  great  effort  to  be  heard.  He  is  closely  confined  to  his 
notes,  and  his  style  of  delivery  is  somewhat  monotonous,  especially 
when  his  lecture  is  not  extempore.  Some  who  went  to  hear  him, 
only  saw  him.  If  he  would  defend  his  imperfect  utterance,  he  might 
say,  with  Pope: 

"  I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came." 

Mr.  Arnold  has  seldom  addressed  large  audiences,  and  his  appearance 
on  the  American  platform  often  gives  evidence  of  a  feeling  of 
embarrassment. 

His  lecture  on  "  Numbers,"  delivered  in  New  York  and  Boston 
revealed  the  scholar  and  thinker.  The  principal  idea,  was  that  the 
salvation  of  any  state  or  nation  depends  upon  the  wisdom  and 
morality  of  the  minority,  or  "  remnant  '';  that  "  the  majority  of  per- 
sons are  generally  wrong."  He  illustrated  the  theme  by  numerous 
examples  drawn  from  modern  and  ancient  history.  He  gave  counte- 
nance to  Plato  and  to  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament, —  "  That 
the  saving  power  in  a  nation  is  in  its  strong  hold  on  righteousness." 

Mr.  Arnold's  lecture  on  Emerson  will  probably  rank  highest.  At 
first  he  declares  that  Emerson  is  not  one  of  the  great  men  of  letters, 
he  is  not  rightly  called  a  philosophical  writer,  he  founded  no  philo- 
sophical school,  he  could  not  build,  he  was  too  abstract ;  yet  he  says 
each  sentence  itself  is  a  "bowlder,"  standing  prominently  forth, 
profound  in  its  thought.  Emerson's  insight  is  admirable,  his  truth 
is  precious,  but  his  secret  is  in  his  temper,  serene,  beautiful,  hopeful, 
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all  indissolubly  joined.  These  traits  are  plainly  seen  in  his  works. 
Emerson  himself  says  :  "  We  judge  of  a  man's  wisdom  by  his  hope, 
knowing  that  the  perception  of  the  inexhaustibleness  of  Nature  is 
an  immortal  youth."  Arnold  recommends  all  to  read  Emerson's 
works,  especially  his  Essays,  from  which  can  be  gathered  a  store  of 
knowledge.  Although  he  says  that  Emerson's  poetry  lacks  energy, 
and  his  philosophy  system,  he  also  says  that  were  it  "  systematized  " 
it  would  be  less  effective.  He  speaks  appreciatingly  of  him,  and 
ranks  him  above  Carlyle.  The  lecture,  on  the  whole,  is  thoughtful, 
and  shows  his  mental  acumen. 

In  another  lecture  Mr.  Arnold  says  that  "  literature  disciplines 
the  moral  and  aesthetic  powers,  while  science  trains  the  intellect 
only."  The  discussion  concerning  the  value  of  literature  and  science 
has  generally  been  put  on  intellectual  grounds ;  but  the  question 
with  Mr.  Arnold  is  with  regard  to  the  comparative  usefulness  of 
literature  and  science  as  a  means  of  moral  discipline.  Mr.  Arnold 
acknowledges  that  he  has  made  "  infrequent  and  fragmentary  excur- 
sions into  the  domain  of  science,"  so  that  he  is  not  pre-eminently  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  study  of  science  upon  the  '"conduct." 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  characters  of  scientific  men  have  been  remark- 
ably upright  and  noble.  The  object  of  education  is  to  develop  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  threefold  nature  of  man.  Some  study  of  science 
is  not  only  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  training  of  the  intellect, 
but  also  of  the  moral  nature.  For  the  training  of  the  emotions  the 
study  of  humanity  in  all  its  varying  phases  is  necessary  ;  but  the 
study  of  man  in  all  its  aspects  is  a  science.  History,  as  it  treats  of 
human  action  is  a  science  eminently  fitted  to  develop  the  sense  of 
conduct.  The  knowledge  of  everything  relating  to  Greek  and 
Roman  social,  intellectual,  and  national  life  he  considers  indispensa- 
ble to  the  "  sense  of  conduct  and  beauty." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  Arnold's  religious 
views  and  teaching.  He  believes  in  the  religion  that  makes  for 
righteousness,  gained  by  knowledge  and  culture.  He  does  not 
believe  that  one  should  reject  what  is  true,  divine,  and  glorious 
because  it  is  mixed  with  what  is  inhuman  and  erroneous.  He  would 
retain  the  morality  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  without  retain- 
ing what  he  calls  "  superstitious  excrescences  "  —  miracles  and  asser- 
tions of  a  physical  life  after  death.  His  Literature  and  Dogma,  his 
Essays  on  Church  and  Religion,  and  his  other  religious  writings,  will 
have  but  little  power  among  the  Christian  people  in  our  nation. 

The  poetical  quality  of  his  verse  is  somewhat  trammelled  by  his 
critical  abilities.    Where  these  are  called  in  play  he  is  unequalled. 
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With  those  subjects  which  belong  to  his  own  peculiar  province  he 
deals  fairly,  thoroughly,  and  intelligently.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will 
return  to  the  faith  of  his  father  ;  that  instead  of  tearing  down,  he 
will  build  up  society  on  the  only  foundation  that  makes  for  truth 
and  righteousness." 

We  have  gladly  welcomed  Mr.  Arnold  to  our  shores,  and  may  his 
coming  add  another  link  to  the  chain  which  binds  the  hearts  of  two 
nations.  A.  d.  r..  '85. 


IM  YOUSIF. 

Will  you  be  introduced  to  a  well-to-do  peasant  woman  of  Mount 
Lebanon  ?  Before  her  marriage  her  name  was  Ruf-ka  (Rebecca)  ; 
but  since  the  birth  of  her  eldest  son,  her  little  Yousif,  she  has  been 
called,  according  to  custom.  Im  Yousif.  or  the  mother  of  Y'ousif. 
Her  husband's  name  was  also  changed  at  the  same  time,  and  he  is 
now  called  Abn  Y'ousif.  or  the  father  of  Y'ousif.  Let  me  describe 
her  to  you.  Her  complexion  is  dark  ;  she  has  large  dark  eyes, 
and  her  hair  falls  down  her  back  in  two  braids  ;  on  her  head  she 
wears  a  red  cap,  —  this,  however,  is  fast  going  out  of  fashion, — 
and  over  it  a  kerchief  tied  under  the  chin  ;  when  she  goes  out 
she  puts  on  a  veil  of  thin  white  material,  about  two  yards  long; 
her  dress  is  very  simple  —  a  waist  and  skirt,  with  no  ruffles  or 
flounces  ;  on  her  feet  she  wears  pointed  red  shoes  which  she 
always  takes  off  when  she  enters  a  house. 

Like  all  her  neighbors,  she  lives  in  a  one-story  stone  house,  with 
a  flat  roof ;  her  mud  floor  she  keeps  smooth  and  polished  by  rub- 
bing with  a  round  stone  ;  it  is  partly  covered  by  two  or  three  rush 
mats,  and  on  one  side  of  the  room  is  a  divan  made  of  bright-colored 
print.  There  is  a  large  niche  in  the  wall,  in  which  she  keeps  her 
bedding  folded  up  and  ready  to  spread  on  the  mats  when  night 
comes.  In  front  of  this  niche  hangs  a  curtain  elaborately  trimmed 
with  insertion  and  edge  of  crochet  work,  which  she  learned  to  make 
in  the  mission  school  when  she  was  a  girl.  A  high  shelf  extends 
along  one  end  of  the  room,  on  which  she  keeps  her  dishes,  tumblers, 
bowls,  and  plates  :  among  the  latter  are  several  of  the  world-wide 
"willow-pattern."  The  mud  walls  she  tints  with  yellow  ochre, 
which  she  digs  up  herself  and  brings  from  some  mountain  side ; 
there  is  a  dado  of  a  deeper  shade,  with  here  and  there  an  attempt 
at  artistic  effect  in  the  shape  of  a  tree  or  bird. 

Her  chest  she  brought  with  her  from  her  fathers  house.  It  is 
painted  red,  and  profusely  ornamented  with  bits  of  colored  tin  nailed 
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on  in  patterns  ;  in  this  chest  she  keeps  all  her  valuables,  her 
jewelry,  her  silk  dress,  embroidered  jacket,  etc.  Above  it  hangs  a 
small  bottle  encased  in  a  cushion  ;  this  contains  the  black  paint 
with  which  she  paints  her  eyebrows  and  lashes.  Her  needle,  with 
her  thimble  on  it,  is  stuck  into  the  wall,  high  up,  where  little  hands 
cannot  reach  it.  There  are  two  windows  looking  out  toward  the 
sea,  and  in  each  are  old  boxes  and  half-broken  jars,  in  which  are 
planted  carnations,  marigolds,  lavender,  and  other  fragrant  plants. 
She  thinks  a  great  deal  of  these  window-gardens,  and  if  you  make 
her  a  call  she  will  be  sure  to  give  you  some  of  her  choicest  blossoms. 
In  one  corner  of  the  room  is  a  singular  looking  cradle,  in  which 
Yousif's  brother  spends  most  of  his  time,  bound  in.  hand  and  foot,  so 
that  he  may  not  fall  out ;  as  the  cradle  is  shallow,  this  is  a  neces- 
sity ;  if  he  should  be  restless,  she  takes  her  work  and  sits  by  him, 
rocking  the  cradle  with  her  foot.  She  keeps  a  long  reed  by  her 
side  with  which  to  drive  away  the  chickens  if  they  come  in  at  the 
door  ;  this  she  can  do  without  rising. 

Let  us  take  a  look  into  her  store-room.  You  see  a  row  of  mud 
qua-yir,  which  look  something  like  barrels,  probably  the  same  kind 
of  barrel  as  that  used  by  the  widow  of  Sarepta  (1  Kings  xvii.  12); 
these  are  filled  with  her  winter  supplies  of  pulse,  lentiles,  rice, 
wheat,  and  flour ;  by  their  side  are  jars  of  preserved  meat,  olives, 
and  oil.  On  the  rafters  are  hung  long  strings  of  onions  braided 
together  by  their  stems  and  pomegranates  knotted  to  a  cord. 

Im  Yousif  has  no  kitchen.  She  does  her  cooking  out-of-doors  in 
summer;  but  in  winter  she  makes  a  little  arrangement  of  clay  on 
the  floor,  with  a  hearth  in  front ;  here  she  lights  her  fire  and  cooks 
her  meals.  As  there  is  no  chimney,  the  door  is  the  outlet  for  the 
smoke.  Sheepskins  are  spread  around  the  little  hearth,  and  here 
the  family  keep  warm  during  the  winter  storms. 

Im  Yousif  is  a  very  busy  woman.  Besides  the  care  of  her  house- 
hold, her  silk-worms  take  about  two  months  of  her  time  in  the 
spring  ;  she  must  watch  them  through  their  various  stages  of  growth, 
and  tend  them  very  carefully,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  Her 
mulberry  leaves  are  down  in  the  valley,  and  it  is  very  tiresome  to 
get  them  and  bring  them  home  ;  her  husband,  however,  often  helps 
her  do  this.  After  the  silk-worms  are  through  she  has  her  sheep  to 
fatten  on  the  second  crop  of  mulberry  leaves.  She  must  sit  before 
it,  and  force  it  to  eat,  by  opening  its  mouth  with  one  hand,  and 
stuffing  in  the  leaves  with  the  other.  In  the  fall  it  is  killed,  and 
the  meat  preserved  for  winter  use;  this  is  a  time  of  feasting,  and 
friends  and  relatives  are  invited.    In  early  winter  her  olives  are  to 
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be  gathered  ;  these  are  picked  from  the  ground  as  they  fall.  She 
must  visit  the  trees  at  least  twice  a  week,  and  has  a  heavy  basket  of 
berries  to  bring  home  on  her  shoulder.  Sometimes  she  is  caught  in 
a  shower,  and  comes  back  tired  and  wet.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
she  has  her  figs  and  raisins  to  dry,  and  the  daily  supply  of  water  to 
bring  in  jars  from  the  village  fountain. 

If  we  were  invited  to  take  dinner  at  Im  Yousifs,  she  would  meet 
us  at  the  door,  saying,  "  A  hundred  welcomes  !  "  When  seated,  she 
would  bring  a  stool,  and  place  it  upside  down  ;  on  this  she  would 
set  a  tray  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  then  proceed  to  arrange 
upon  it  the  various  dishes  she  had  prepared.  She  would  give  us  no 
plates,  knives,  or  forks ;  spoons,  however,  would  be  provided  for 
the  soup,  served  in  bowls.  Last  of  all,  she  would  put  loaves  of  thin, 
paper-like  bread  on  the  floor,  under  the  tray,  within  the  reach  of 
each  guest ;  then  we  should  be  invited  to  sit  down  on  cushions 
and  partake  of  the  meal ;  meanwhile  Im  Yousif  stands  to  serve. 
When  the  meal  was  over  she  would  bring  us  a  pitcher  and  basin, 
and  pour  water  upon  our  hands.  In  reply  to  our  "  May  you  eat 
your  table  in  joy,"  she  would  answer,  k4  In  your  presence "  ;  and 
add,  "  The  day  has  been  made  beautiful  by  your  coming."     a.  m.  b. 


A  PROTEST  FROM  THE  RANK  AND  FILE. 

The  true  aim  of  education  is  the  first  point  to  be  settled  in  dis- 
cussing this  question.  Bacon's  definition  is  suggestive  :  knowledge, 
he  claims,  is  not  a  couch,  terrace,  tower,  or  shop  for  the  restles?.  the 
variable,  the  proud,  and  the  avaricious,  "  but  a  rich  storehouse  for 
the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate." 

In  contending  for  practical  education  it  is  cheerfully  conceded 
that  any  education  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  and  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  it  can  be  included  in  the  space  allotted  to  school-life ;  still, 
it  is  reasonable  to  demand  that  the  part  shall  be  like  the  whole  — 
that  if  the  end  is  to  be  practical  the  beginning  should  not  be  other- 
wise. It  does  not  follow  that  education  ought  to  be  in  the  exact 
line  of  future  work,  but  rather  that  it  should  be  such  as  will  afford 
after  benefit.  Here  it  is  that  our  school  system  fails  ;  the  people 
do  not  yet  understand  that  education  is  not  a  pouring  in,  but  a 
drawing  out ;  instruction  not  a  pulling  down,  but  a  building  up. 
Mere  accumulation  is  nothing;  order,  a  settled  plan,  skilled  work  is 
what  makes  a  house  out  of  a  brick-kiln.    The  capability  of  repeating 
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a  thought  amounts  to  little ;  a  phonograph  can  do  this  to  perfection, 
without  profiting  by  the  exercise.  Verbal  memorization  is  scarcely- 
better  than  the  power  of  recognizing  a  book  by  its  covers ;  for  just 
as  bindings  are  not  intrinsically  valuable,  but  useful  because  they 
protect  what  is  within,  so  words,  being  but  the  mould  of  thought, 
and  not  thought  itself,  are  not  of  themselves  immortal,  and  are 
prized  only  because  they  give  form  and  permanency  to  the  divine 
essence  of  the  mind.  Except  as  an  exercise,  mere  acquisition  is 
worthless  ;  for  while  a  man  cannot  know  too  much,  he  may  know 
too  many  things.  The  test  of  knowledge,  as  of  coin,  is  its  current 
value  ;  and  not  he  who  hoards,  but  he  who  uses,  is  truly  rich.  "  A 
man,"  says  some  one,  "knows  only  what  he  has  at  his  tongue's  end 
and  on  his  fingers'  tips." 

True  knowledge,  we  believe,  is  practical.  Bacon  himself  says 
studies  are  of  use  in  the  judgment  and  disposition  of  business. 
Certainly  knowledge  consists  only  of  what  we  may  use  for  the  benefit 
of  ourselves  or  of  others.  Here,  again,  our  school  system  fails ;  it 
gives  instruction  which  will  aid  no  one  in  the  work  of  life. 

The  question  to  be  decided  is :  Wherein  do  our  public  schools 
fail  in  their  duty  toward  those  scholars  who  must  enter  active  life 
as  soon  as  the  high-school  course  is  completed.  For  these,  the 
majority  of  our  pupils,  the  present  curriculum  makes  very  little 
provision.  The  case  is  still  worse  with  those  who  cannot  complete 
this  course. 

Modern  thought  is  inclined  to  attribute  this  failure  to  the  over- 
important  place  which  the  classics  hold ;  and,  though  in  the  main 
the  accusation  is  just,  it  is  wrong  in  so  far  as  it  maintains  that  the 
classics  are  useless,  not  that  they  are  poorly  taught  and  unadapted 
to  many  intellects.  Though  some  minds  are  adapted  only  to  science 
or  to  mathematics,  most  men  can  study  the  classics  with  great 
benefit,  provided  the  languages  are  well  taught  and  long  enough 
continued.  It  is  upon  the  way  in  which  Greek  and  Latin  are 
taught,  rather  than  upon  their  inefficiency  to  give  culture  to  the 
mind,  that  modern  objections  should  be  based.  Perhaps  the  strongest 
objection  against  classical  study  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  answers  but 
one  of  the  aims  of  education,  cultivating  talent  for  its  own  sake,  not 
for  the  sake  of  others  ;  it  is  utterly  selfish ;  it  is  behind  the  times, 
as  men  say ;  yet  it  cannot  be  neglected  until  some  other  basis  of 
liberal  education  is  found  as  firm  and  broad.  Classical  education  is 
a  success  only  in  so  far  as  it  raises  a  man  to  loftier  intellectual 
height,  and  renders  him  more  exact,  and  in  just  so  far  as  it  does  not 
interfere  with  observation.    The  present  system  of  classical  education 
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accomplishes  neither  the  first  nor  the  second,  and  completely  thwarts 
the  third  of  these  great  aims.  Trivial  as  the  last  may  seem,  it  is  none 
the  less  a  fault;  for  good,  not  to  say  perfect,  command  of  eyes  and 
ears  is  an  education  in  itself. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to  classical  study  is,  the  practical 
spirit  of  the  age  ;  opposed  to  precedent,  it  clamors  for  immediate  and 
visible  results.  This  spirit,  which  in  its  higher  phases  considers 
thoroughly  and  treats  fairly  all  questions,  in  its  lower  manifestations 
strives  to  do  away  with  ancient  customs,  falsely  imagining  that  the 
old  must  be  wrong,  and  fancying  that  reform  means  eradication. 
Nothing  is  spared,  not  even  the  time-honored  classics. 

But  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  this  is  the  internal  malady  which 
is  undermining  the  classics  in  our  modern  system  of  education.  As 
when  one  organ  of  the  body  grows  too  large  and  fills  more  than  its 
allotted  space  it  loses  the  power  of  performing  its  accustomed  func- 
tions, and  finally  ceases  to  act,  so  the  classics  in  our  common  schools 
are  in  danger  from  an  unhealthy  overgrowth.  Many  causes  lead  to 
this.  At  the  root  are  the  improper  teaching  of  all  branches  and 
the  wrong  place  which  the  classics  occupy.  Three  hundred  years 
ago,  or  even  one  hundred,  before  science  and  philosophy  had  as- 
sumed their  present  proportions,  there  was  a  certain  necessity  for 
classical  study  ;  though  even  then  Richardson  asserted  that  geog- 
raphy, history,  practical  mathematics,  and  a  knowledge  of  nature 
"may  make  a  gentleman  very  knowing,  though  he  has  not  a  word 
of  Latin." 

The  school  for  training  gold  and  silver  smiths  which  has  been  lately 
established  in  New  York  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  increasing 
demand  for  boys  to  learn  early  the  trade  at  which  they  are  to  work. 
Though  this  is  now  so  important,  our  present  educational  system 
makes  no  provision  for  those  who  cannot  complete  the  full  course. 
Let  us  consider  the  supposed  case  of  a  lad  of  thirteen,  who  wishes 
to  learn  a  carpenter's  trade  or  carriage-making.  In  the  two  years 
intervening  he  would  like  to  have  a  more  liberal  education  than  the 
grammar  schools  afford ;  he  wishes  to  learn  how  to  read  to  advan- 
tage, to  write  correctly,  to  understand  the  progress  of  science 
recorded  in  his  papers  and  magazines ;  he  desires  to  learn  the  funda- 
mental principles  in  physics  and  the  organic  world,  of  practical 
mathematics,  and  history.  On  entering  the  high  school  he  takes 
the  classical  course,  either  "  because  all  the  boys  do "  or  because 
there  is  no  English  course.  In  the  eyes  of  his  teacher  he  does  well, 
being  a  bright  boy  ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  years,  when  his  school- 
days are  over,  he  enters  the  battle  of  life.    What  kind  of  armor  has 
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he  been  forging  for  himself?  He  has  a  little  Greek  and  Latin 
grammar,  Caesar,  algebra,  geometry,  and  enough  text-book  analysis, 
falsely  called  science,  to  fill  up  two  years  of  school.  His  Latin  will 
not  enable  him  to  translate  the  quotations  at  the  heads  of  chapters  ; 
his  scientific  attainments  will  be  useless  with  the  next  change  of 
text-books  ;  his  mathematics  are  not  practical.  Is  this  the  sum  of  his 
acquirements  ?  Ah,  no  ;  he  has  a  compensation  for  two  years'  w  ork 
—  he  has  mental  discipline.  Oh  rare  quality !  Oh  most  excellent 
addition  !  Grant  us  this  magic  property,  if  it  can  transform  such  a 
crude  mass  into  golden  nuggets.  At  the  end  of  two  years  —  lament- 
able fact !  —  our  boy  is  scarcely  better  off  than  at  the  beginning. 

But  you  say,  if  the  classical  course  will  not  benefit  him,  why  did 
he  not  take  the  English  ?  For  the  simple  reason  that  in  most  of 
our  high  schools  there  is  practically  no  English  course.  The  aim 
of  most  scholars  is  to  receive  a  diploma,  either  to  aid  them  in  pro- 
curing a  position,  or  to  be  a  pleasant  souvenir  of  school  life.  A 
few  fitting  for  college  must  have  the  classics  ;  in  these  cases  the 
reason  for  studying  the  dead  languages  is  self-evident.  But  there  is 
yet  another  class,  wTho  refuse  to  take  the  scientific  course  because  it 
is  poorly  taught,  is  looked  upon  as  dishonorable,  and  in  many  in- 
stances receives  only  #  certificate.  The  usual  impression  is  that  a 
certificate  denotes  lack  of  ability  ;  and,  as  no  one  willingly  incurs 
such  a  reputation,  the  classical  division  yearly  becomes  larger,  the 
deserted  scientific  course  yearly  becomes  smaller  and  poorer.  In 
schools  using  this  system  this  inequality  of  rank,  or  "bid  for  the 
classics  "  as  it  is  technically  called,  is  responsible  for  the  dishonor 
attached  to  scientific  studies ;  yet  in  all  schools  not  above  the 
average,  poor  teaching  brings  deserved  disgrace  upon  the  English 
course.  Neither  is  the  classical  course  free  from  this.  However  it 
may  be  in  our  large  cities,  in  our  smaller  schools  the  classics  are 
poorly  taught.  That  is  not  good  instruction  which  attains  only  one 
of  the  ends  to  be  sought;  yet  how  few  teachers  aim  at  anything  but 
a  literal  translation.  Especially  is  this  true  of  Latin,  which  is  not 
so  well  taught  as  Greek.  Except  to  those  desiring  a  collegiate 
course,  the  time  usually  devoted  to  the  classics  is  almost  lost ;  for 
however  exact  the  instruction,  in  striving  after  a  literal  translation 
only  it  does  not  demand  a  spirited  rendering  into  idiomatic  English, 
does  not  exact  a  mastery  of  the  author's  thought  and  a  comparison 
of  it  with  the  ideas  of  other  men  and  ages,  does  not  dwell  upon  the 
varying  force  of  different  constructions  and  niceties  in  the  use  of 
words,  does  not  attempt  to  recognize  their  lineal  descendants  adopted 
by  another  tongue.    The  good  language  teacher  should  be  a  mental 
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vigilance  officer,  able  to  detect  all  the  subterfuges  to  which  the 
thoughts  of  meu  resort,  capable  of  tracking  words  in  their  transitions 
from  the  literal  to  the  figurative.  Literal  translation,  which  should 
be  the  least  important  part  of  language  study,  is  made  all  important. 
If  a  poor  translation  of  some  three  hundeed  pages  is  to  be  the  sole 
result  of  four  years'  study,  the  time  is  misspent,  There  are  far 
better  translations  in  existence  than  we  could  make,  and  it  is  no 
disgrace  to  use  them.  So  eminent  a  man  as  Emerson  says :  "  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  read  all  good  books  in  translations.  What  is  best  in 
any  book  is  translatable — any  real  insight  or  broad  human  senti- 
ment. I  rarely  read  any  Latin,  Greek,  German,  Italian,  sometimes 
not  a  French  book  in  the  original  which  I  can  procure  in  a  good 
version.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  swimming  the  Charles  River  when 
I  wish  to  go  to  Boston,  as  of  reading  all  my  books  in  the  originals 
when  I  have  them  rendered  for  me  in  my  mother  tongue." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  average  teaching  of  the  classics 
in  our  high  schools  is  poor.  In  a  personal  experience  of  six  Latin 
teachers,  but  two  fulfilled  the  conditions  which  make  the  classics 
truly  useful.  Too  many  teachers  have  had  only  a  high-school 
course,  and  though  they  may  make  no  grave  mistakes  or  teach 
nothing  absolutely  incorrect,  yet  there  is  an  insensible  loss  of  the 
subtile  influence  of  superior  learning  which  produces  its  own  pe- 
culiar effect.  The  head  of  water  above  makes  a  vast  difference  with 
the  rush  of  the  current  though  the  sluices. 

In  spite  of  improper  teaching,  the  classics  continue  to  be  supreme 
in  our  schools  ;  of  one  hundred  scholars  who  entered  the  high 
school  in  my  class,  not  one  took  the  English  course.  Were  all  these 
fitted  for  classical  study,  or  did  all  intend  to  continue  it  throughout 
the  course  ?  Far  from  it ;  they  took  Latin  because  it  was  popular 
and  deemed  more  honorable  than  the  scientific  course.  However 
they  may  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  the  primary  cause  was  the 
incompetency  of  those  who  taught  the  English  branches.  Knowing 
absolutely  nothing  outside  the  text-book,  they  could  neither  attract 
nor  interest  pupils,  and  so  these  studies  were  taken  only  by  those  who 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  classical  department.  In  course  of  time 
there  came  to  be  only  dullards  and  shirks  in  the  English  course, 
which  in  reality  was  a  mental  reformatory  attached  to  the  school, 
rather  than  an  honorable  department.  Consequently  the  Latin 
classes  included  not  those  alone  who  liked  the  language,  or  had  a 
purpose  to  carry  out,  but  all  who  were  unwilling  to  receive  the 
name  of  English  scholars.  The  classical  standard  was  lowered  by 
having  many  poor  scholars  in  that  division  ;  for  since  it  is  imperative 
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that  a  class  should  keep  together,  the  average  can  be  no  better  than 
the  best  ability  of  the  poorest  scholar.  The  English  division,  in 
turn,  was  degraded  by  having  no  good  scholars  ;  for  many  poor 
Latin  pupils  had  excellent  ability  in  other  branches. 

Such  a  system  kills  the  English  department ;  for  so  long  as  the 
scientific  teaching  is  inferior  the  English  course  must  be  entirely 
unsatisfactory.  It  would  be  useless  to  mention  instances  illustrating 
the  ignorance  of  teachers  of  science ;  for  the  examples  would  not  be 
credited.  Not  only  is  utter  ignorance  often  displayed,  but  a  most 
lamentable  lack  of  common  sense.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  find 
teachers  scarcely  more  advanced  than  their  best  scholars,  and  fre- 
quently corrected  by  their  classes  —  teachers  who  have  no  idea  of 
the  recent  discoveries  in  the  branches  they  teach,  who  have  neither 
read  on  special  topics  nor  observed  the  world  about  them.  Of  the 
thousand  beautiful  adaptations  of  nature,  they  know  not  one.  With 
such  teaching,  without  cabinets,  apparatus,  or  libraries,  how  can  the 
scientific  course  be  anything  but  a  failure  ?  Here  is  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter.  Until  the  two  courses  are  equally  well  taught  and 
equally  honorable,  the  classical  course  will  be  practically  compulsory. 

Our  present  school  system  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
true  system  that  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  did  to  Bacon's.  We 
commit  to  memory  abstract  principles  before  we  have  noticed  special 
illustrative  instances.  It  is  only  by  means  of  facts  and  experiments 
that  great  principles  can  be  understood  and  retained  ;  illustrations 
are  of  prime  importance  ;  science  taught  without  experiments, 
specimens,  or  illustrations,  is  science  untaught.  Let  us  use  our  eyes  ; 
there  are  so  many  wonderful  things  in  nature  so  marvellous  and 
incredible  which  we  scarce  can  take  on  another's  word,  that  full 
often  we  are  ready  to  exclaim  with  Horatio : 

"  Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes." 

One  cannot  work  for  himself  without  first  learning  his  trade  ;  one 
cannot  observe  without  knowing  for  what  purpose  he  investigates ; 
without  some  knowledge  gained  from  books  the  crude  material  can- 
not be  arranged,  but  mere  book-knowledge  is  to  be  avoided.  As 
early  as  possible  a  child  should  be  taught  to  ask  pertinent  ques- 
tions, and  to  seek  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  phenomena  about 
him.  It  is  observation  which  makes  us  original ;  otherwise,  being 
subject  to  the  same  rules  and  studying  the  same  books,  and  feeling 
and  thinking  in  the  same  way,  because  we  never  regarded  a  ques- 
tion differently,  we  should  become  counterparts  of  each  other.  Book 
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learning  never  holds  first  place ;  the  man  who  ranks  highest  is  he 

who  has  observed  most,  who  can  deduce  theories,  and  prove  them 
from  facts  accumulated  and  laid  up  by  himself ;  Cuvier,  Linaeus, 
Agassiz,  Darwin,  all  the  first  men  of  science  have  been  illustrious 
for  their  close  scrutiny  of  the  workings  of  nature.  . 

One  of  the  faults  of  our  system  is  that  time  is  spent  on  books 
which  should  be  spent  in  the  fields  watching  life  around  us  ;  we 
are  most  ignorant  of  common  things,  —  a  whole  normal  class  failed 
when  asked  whether  a  cow's  ears  are  before  or  behind  her  horns 
How  little  any  of  us  know  about  the  hieroglyphics  of  Nature,  her 
mystic  language  of  signs  ;  how  few  can  recognize  the  shrew's  dotted 
track,  the  partridge's  trail,  the  rabbit's  trefoil,  the  gray  squirrel's 
braided  path,  the  furrow  of  the  M  fretful  porpentine,"  the  fox's  beaded 
course,  the  deep  pitted  route  of  the  wild-cat.  We  reverence  the  man 
who  stands  as  interpreter  to  nature  ;  we  half  deify  Thoreau  as  the 
prophet  of  nature,  Let  not  the  man  who  cannot  read  her  open 
book  assert  that  all  knowledge  is  shut  up  in  the  books  of  man"; 
let  us  not  despise  the  day  of  small  things,  nor  deem  wasted  the 
hours  spent  in  watching  trout  or  beetle.  Little  things  contain  the 
the  germ  of  great  —  acorn  and  oak  are  one.  Though  the  savant 
flying  his  kite  and  the  boy  watching  the  tea-kettle  seemed  engaged 
in  trivial  pursuits  they  were  working  out  the  destiny  of  nations  ; 
for  by  this  minute  observation  they  mastered  electricity  and  steam, 
the  two  giant  forces  which  to-day  move  the  world. 

While  speaking  of  public  schools,  the  influence  of  examinations 
should  be  mentioned  ;  as  a  general  thing  in  our  common  schools 
they  are  fruitful  of  much  evil.  Few  scholars  understand  that  they 
are  studying  for  anything  beyond  an  examination,  and  most  think 
when  this  is  passed  the  study  is  to  be  forever  thrown  aside.  This 
is  demoralizing,  for  it  gives  a  false  idea  of  life ;  but  its  worst  effect 
is  the  temptation  it  offers  to  deceit ;  if  teachers  only  knew  as  much 
as  some  of  their  scholars  about  the  various  deceptions  used  in  exami- 
nations the  system  of  competitive  marks,  if  not  of  all  rauking.  would 
be  abolished.  Morally  the  ranking  system  is  bad ;  it  is  also  bad 
physically  ;  pupils  of  delicate  constitution,  scarce  able  to  bear  the 
strain  of  regular  study,  while  overworking-  to  prepare  for  examina- 
tions, are  not  infrequently  so  anxious  about  the  result  as  to  be 
seriously  injured  in  body  and  sometimes  in  mind, —  this  is  no  rare 
occurence.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  all  overdrawing  on  the  deposit 
of  strength  must  be  accounted  for,  and  in  the  settlement  a  fearful 
balance  is  often  due  Nature  —  a  balance  which  must  be  paid;  for  she 
inexorably  demands  her  pound  of  flesh.    As  the  Greeks  sacrificed 
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their  young  men  and  maidens  every  year  to  the  relentless  monster, 
so  we  sacrifice  our  best  and  brightest  to  this  merciless  school-system. 
It  makes  an  enormous  total ;  within  a  year  after  the  graduation  of 
a  class  from  one  of  our  well-known  high  schools,  five  of  that  class 
were  dead  and  several  others  completely  prostrated ;  nor  is  this  a 
single  instance. 

As  women  we  have  duties  laid  upon  us  which  demand  not  educa- 
tion only,  but  physical  strength  as  well,  and  what  is  not  synony- 
mous, strong  constitutions;  already  we  have  too  much  mental  and 
nervous  force  to  match  our  bodily  development.  To  our  shame  we 
must  own  that  we  are  unsymmetrical.  They  say  we  are  already 
improving  in  this  respect ;  it  is  hard  to  see  as  yet,  but  one  thing  we 
know  —  the  woman  of  the  future  will  be  grander  and  nobler  than 
the  woman  of  to-day,  and  to  the  intellect  of  the  nineteenth  century 
will  join  the  perfect  body  whose  fair  mould  the  ancient  Greeks 
have  left  us.  Made  in  God's  own  likeness,  it  is  hardly  less  a  duty 
to  keep  the  temple  of  the  body  inviolate  than  to  preserve  the  altar 
of  the  soul  with  holiness. 

Our  public  schools  give  us  little  real  culture.  There  is  rarely  a 
teacher  who  perceives  the  highest  ends  of  teaching,  who  is  wise  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  break  through  the  barriers  of  prejudice,  and 
teach  with  a  higher  end  than  merely  to  prepare  for  examinations, — - 
one  who  would  raise  the  school  above  the  level  of  a  manufactory, 
where  the  best  material  is  often  spoiled  because  the  merciless,  unin- 
telligent machines  demand  uniform  results.  All  praise  be  to  true 
teachers,  for  it  is  to  their  single  efforts,  not  to  the  influence  of  our 
school-system,  that  we  owe  the  little  culture  which  we  have.  Our 
modern  system  of  education  is  diametrically  opposed  to  culture. 
Culture,  cultivation,  means  something  more  than  a  mere  raking  off 
and  smoothing  down  of  the  surface,  something  more  than  a  good 
appearance  ;  it  demands  complete  preparation,  a  mental  ploughing 
and  harrowing  and  fertilizing,  so  to  speak,  that  the  seeds  of  knowl- 
edge scattered  broadcast  in  future  years  may  fall  on  good  ground. 
We  no  more  desire  Oriental  sowing  upon  parched  and  hardened  clay 
than  the  scanty  Oriental  harvest ;  we  do  desire  rich  garnering,  true 
reward  of  generous  sowing  in  a  well-tilled  soil. 

In  conclusion,  we  do  not  ask  that  the  classics  should  be  excluded 
from  our  high-school  courses ;  but  rather  demand  to  have  more,  —  to 
have  them  restricted  to  those  who  really  desire  such  study,  and  to  have 
them  so  taught  that  we  may  realize  some  of  the  alleged  benefits  of 
classical  study.  Give  us  also  a  scientific  course  as  honorable  and  as 
well  taught  as  the  classical,  and  mark  the  result.  There  is  no  doubt 
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but  that  the  classical  division  will  always  rank  higher  than  the  scien- 
tific, for  so  long  as  the  dead  languages  hold  their  present  place  in  the 
college  curriculum,  and  until  some  study  shall  be  discovered  which 
gives  as  broad  a  basis  for  liberal  book  education,  the  classical  depart- 
ment will  continue  to  monopolize  all  the  best  scholars.  Still,  for  the 
majority  other  studies  are  far  more  useful ;  therefore  for  the  sake  of 
feasting  the  few,  do  not  deprive  the  many  of  bread.  Yet  one  thing 
more.  Says  John  Locke :  "  If  by  gaining  knowledge  we  destroy 
health,  we  gain  a  thing  which  is  useless  in  our  hands";  and  John 
Locke  had  tested  this  saying.  A  physician  was  asked  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  a  refined  and  popular  young  lady;  "Too  much  high 
school "  was  the  grim  response.    Do  not  educate  us  into  our  graves. 

Finally,  we  all  have  a  part  to  perform  —  a  grand  and  noble  mission  ; 
for  since  the  aim  of  education  is  "  to  give  a  true  account  of  the  gift 
of  reason  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  man,"  we  must  all  work  to  this 
great  end.  "  The  Pope  Angelico  is  not  come  yet,"  and  human 
agencies  still  must  work  out  God's  great  designs.  How  grand  the 
work  we  do  not  realize  ;  but  it  behooves  us  to  develop  and  perfect  not 
only  our  minds  and  bodies,  but  our  hearts  and  souls,  so  that  as  we 
leave  behind  the  age  of  intellect  which  is  passing,  we  may  be  ready 
for  the  age  of  character  already  opening. 


THE  WILLIMANTIC  THREAD. 

As  a  spool  of  thread  goes  rolling  off  upon  the  floor,  few  persons 
think  of  its  history ;  yet  every  yard  goes  through  three  thousand 
miles  of  machinery,  and  is  doubled  about  ninety  million  times  before 
it  is  ready  for  the  market.  The  process  of  its  manufacture  is  so 
expensive  that  it  can  be  carried  on  only  upon  a  large  scale  ;  hence 
its  production  in  this  country  is  confined  to  a  few  large  establishments. 
There  is  indeed,  but  one  manufactory  in  America  in  which  a  six 
cord  thread,  ranging  in  numbers  from  eight  to  one  hundred,  is  made 
from  the  raw  material. 

These  works  are  at  Willimanticj  Conn.,  about  one  hundred  miles 
from  New  York*  situated  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name.  This  com- 
pany first  intended  to  manufacture  linen  thread;  but  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  linen  during  the  Crimean  war,  led  them  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton,  giving  it  the  name  of  The  Willimantic  Linen  Company 
Spool  Cotton. 

It  was  formerly  an  accepted  fact  that  good  thread  could  not  be 
produced  in  the  United  States,  because  of  the  dryness  of  the  climate  ; 
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but  they  have  wonderfully  overcome  this  difficulty,  by  making  a 
climate  which  is  suitable.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  steam 
heat  for  keeping  an  even  temperature,  and  the  escaping  steam,  rising 
from  the  floor,  supplies  the  necessary  moisture. 

But  one  kind  of  cotton  is  used  by  the  Willimantic  works.  This 
is  the  famous  Sea  Island  Cotton,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  group 
of  islands  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  the  largest  of  which  are 
the  James,  Edisto,  and  St.  Helena.  This  cotton  has  the  longest  and 
finest  staple,  and  is  best  adapted  of  all  fibres  for  twisting.  Each  of 
its  filaments  has  a  natural  twist  of  one  hundred  turns  to  an  inch,  and 
is  so  fine  as  to  require  twenty-five  hundred  fibres  laid  side  by  side 
to  be  an  inch  in  width. 

A  good  thread  must  be  round,  smooth,  and  of  equal  size  and 
strength.  This  company  produces  the  desired  result  by  the  utmost 
care  in  the  distribution  of  the  cotton  from  the  very  beginning.  A 
certain  weight  of  the  raw  cotton,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  market, 
is  distributed  as  evenly  as  possible  over  a  fixed  space  upon  the 
pecker,  and  this  relation  of  weight  to  space  is  kept  up  through  the 
whole  process  of  manufacture.  The  pecker  removes  all  dirt  and  seeds, 
and  sends  out  the  cotton  looking  very  much  like  cotton-batting. 
This  is  then  taken  to  the  carding-room,  where  it  is  "  drawn  "  almost 
an  infinite  number  of  times  between  rollers,  covered  with  short  wires, 
like  a  curry-comb  ;  in  this  process  any  impurities  that  may  have 
escaped  the  first  process  are  removed,  as  also  the  short  fibres  which 
are  not  suitable  for  making  the  best  thread,  but  are  sold  for  other 
purposes. 

The  cotton  now  receives  its  first  twist,  which  makes  it  "  wring  "  ; 
this  wring  is  then  drawn  and  twisted  at  the  same  time  upon  what 
are  called  "  mules,"  supposed  to  be  so  named  from  the  difficulty  of 
managing  them.  This  last  process  is  particularly  interesting.  The 
wring  is  wound  upon  long  bobbins,  which  move  quietly  away,  drawing 
and  revolving  until  it  is  sufficiently  twisted ;  then  they  return  to 
repeat  these  operation.  The  yarn  from  these  mules  may  be  made 
so  fine  that  out  of  a  single  pound  may  be  spun  a  thread  one  hundred 
and  ninety-one  miles  long.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  foreign 
mules  must  be  used  for  this  work;  but  the  Willimantic  Company  had 
theirs  made  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and  use  them  with  admirable 
success,  thus  making  their  thread  a  genuine  American  production. 
Three  strands  of  this  yarn  twisted  formerly  made  spool  cotton  ;  but 
since  sewing-machines  have  come  into  use  a  rounder  thread  is  required, 
so  the  standard  thread  now  is  six  coicbd. 

After  the  thread  making  is  complete,  it  must  be  reeled,  marked 
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and  tested  so  carefully  that  a  variation  of  a  twenty-eight  thousandth 
of  a  pound  is  noticed ;  it  is  then  taken  to  the  bleachery  or  dye-house, 
after  which  the  skeins  are  wound  upon  large  spools,  from  which  the 
machine  measures  off  exactly  two  hundred  yards  upon  a  spool,  and 
cuts  the  thread.  It  is  ticketed  almost  by  magic.  One  girl  supplies 
a  printed  sheet  of  labels,  and  another  feeds  the  spools  ;  the  machine 
then  does  all  the  work  of  cutting  out,  pasting,  and  marking  both  ends 
of  the  spool,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  a  minute.  This  invention,  as 
well  as  that  of  spooling  and  winding,  belongs  to  the  Willimantic  Com- 
pany, and  the  rent  of  privilege  to  use  them  gives  them  a  fine  revenue. 
They  also  make  their  own  spools  out  of  birch,  once  considered  an 
almost  worthless  wood. 

For  several  years  past  the  president  of  this  company  has  been 
Colonel  William  E.  Barrows,  under  whose  most  efficient  management 
many  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  works  and  of  the  condition 
of  the  employees  have  been  made.  The  present  large  mill  was 
built  under  his  direction  ;  tasteful  cottages,  each  with  a  garden  plot, 
have  been  put  up  for  the  homes  of  the  operatives  ;  a  library  and 
other  means  for  study  and  instruction  are  provided  ;  the  intelligence 
of  the  operatives  is  marked,  since  a  rule  was  made  to  the  effect  that, 
after  a  certain  date,  no  one  would  be  employed  who  could  not  read 
and  write  ;  flowers  and  plants  occupy  a  prominent  place  around 
the  mills  and  cottages,  and  their  cultivation  is  encouraged  by  prizes 
given  for  the  best  kept  flower-plots.  Everything  is  done  to  further 
the  happiness  of  those  employed,  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

They  have  our  sympathy  in  their  loss  of  Colonel  Barrows,  who,  we 
understand,  has  recently  accepted  a  responsible  position  in  connection 
with  the  Pullman  Car  Manufactory,  near  Chicago.         A.  J.  K.  '84. 


TWILIGHT. 

'T  is  well  we  know  not  what  the  morrow  brings 
Of  joy  or  sorrow,  mingling  with  our  life, 

And  bearing  us  with  swift,  impetuous  wings, 

Onward  and  upward  from  the  daily  inward  strife. 

God  grant  that  upward  all  our  lives  may  tend, 
And  that  at  his  dear  feet,  when  all  is  o'er 

Of  conflict,  toil,  and  agony,  we  may  bend, 
And  hear  the  welcome,  "  Dwell  with  me  forevermore." 


LEGEND  OF  FORT  KNOX. 
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LEGEND  OF  FORT  KNOX. 

In  a  picturesque  part  of  New  England,  as  a  river  sweeps  into  a 
broad  curve,  its  clear  waters  reflect  iron-stained  rocks,  rising  high, 
in  even  steps,  till  a  narrow  plateau  is  reached,  and  then  the  climb 
goes  on  again.  A  grass-grown  bank  completes  the  dizzy  height. 
Huge  cannon  show  their  muzzles  sharply  outlined ;  for  we  are 
looking  at  the  grim  sides  of  a  fort,  whose  massive  granite  walls 
follow  the  bank,  whose  hundred  eyes  command  the  river  and  the 
broad  bay  beyond,  and  whose  patriotism  flings  out  the  stars  and 
stripes  from  the  turf-crowned  summit  of  our  picture.  On  the  left, 
green  fields  slope  gently  to  the  water's  edge ;  farm-houses  are  scat- 
tered here  and  there  ;  a  sturdy  ferry  steams  toward  the  opposite 
town,  which  from  behind  its  ambuscade  of  thick  foliage  peeps  at  the 
frowning  fort.  At  the  bend  of  the  river  rocky  cliffs  cut  off  all  access 
to  the  highlands,  and  pine  and  spruce,  clinging  to  every  crevice,  form 
a  dark  base  for  the  lighter  greens  of  the  maples  and  oaks  which 
cover  the  hillside. 

A  single  sergeant  commands  the  fort  once  garrisoned  by  a  goodly 
detachment  of  soldiers.  The  now  drowsy  cannon  then  pointed 
eagerly  toward  the  bay ;  a  lookout  was  stationed  in  the  tower ;  and 
behind  the  fort  paced  a  sentinel  scanning  the  mountain  passes.  The 
path  which  made  his  beat  ran  in  a  straight  line,  broken  by  a  sudden 
curve,  then  on  again.  No  man  in  camp  took  a  different  route;  all 
did  superstitious  reverence  to  a  spot  hallowed  by  tradition,  Before 
the  camp-fire  the  "  story  of  the  oak  "  was  often  told.  It  had  once 
stood  upon  that  very  spot.  There  the  peace-pipe  had  been  smoked, 
and  again  the  hatchet  had  been  unburied ;  there  more  than  one 
deserter  had  met  his  just  fate,  more  than  one  spy  had  fallen  a  sac- 
rifice to  his  patriotism. 

It  was  upon  a  dreary  afternoon,  as  the  legend  runs,  that  a  young 
man  was  led  forth  from  the  fort  to  die.  He  had  been  taken  prisoner 
the  .day  before,  tried,  and  speedily  condemned  as  a  spy.  As  he 
stood  under  the  old  oak  he  paused,  and,  suddenly  lifting  his  hand, 
in  a  loud  voice  he  solemnly  cursed  the  tree  upon  which  he  was  to 
die,  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  innocence,  invoked  death  for  the  first  man 
who  should  cross  that  fatal  spot. 

Not  long  after,  the  oak  withered,  decayed,  and  fell.  The  second 
half  of  the  execration  had  never  been  tested ;  for,  since  a  few  steps 
would  clear  the  enchanted  ground,  prudence  counselled  to  turn  aside. 

So  the  sentry  whom  we  saw  at  the  beginning  of  our  story  fol- 
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lowed  the  beaten  track.  This  day  his  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  road 
winding  over  the  hill  till  lost  upon  the  mountain  side.  Anxiously 
he  glanced  back  at  the  tower,  No  signal  yet !  The  soldiers  quietly 
awaited  orders.  Would  the  enemy's  fleet  round  the  point  before 
the  messenger  should  come  from  head-quarters  ?  All  was  quiet. 
An  ominous  silence  hung  over  the  camp  ;  clouds  gathered  around 
the  mountain  tops ;  a  breeze  lifted  the  maple  boughs,  and  sighed 
through  the  pines.  The  quick  eye  of  the  sentry  discerned  an  object 
almost  hidden  among  the  shadows,  faint,  yet  ever  more  distinct. 
The  soldiers,  too,  saw  it,  and  eagerly  watched.  The  swift  horse 
never  once  broke  his  swinging  gallop ;  the  rider  waved  the  message. 
As  he  dashed  up  the  bank  the  glad  hurrah  grew  faint ;  in  his  en- 
thusiasm he  had  forgotten  that  his  direct  course  was  toward  the 
dreaded  spot.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  the  soldiers ;  as  they  saw 
the  brave  man  come  on  each  in  his  heart  condemned  himself  for  cow- 
ardly superstition.  They  rushed  forward  to  catch  the  dearly-bought 
message ;  while  from  the  tower  came  the  cry,  "A  sail!"  The  horse 
plunged  on,  reached  the  fatal  spot,  stumbled,  and  fell  dead,  crushing 
his  rider,  who  still  clenched  the  sealed  paper. 

Thus  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  noble  victim  was  innocence  justified, 
justice  avenged,  and  the  curse  laid. 


EDITORS'  DRAWER. 


The  morning  of  May  25th  dawned  clear  and  bright,  thus  favoring  our 
expected  guests  from  out  of  town  ;  for  the  Draper  Reading  was  to  take 
place  that  evening.  It  was  delightfully  warm,  and  soon  after  seven 
o'clock  the  Academy  Hall  was  filled  with  friendly  critics. 

The  first  selection  of  the  evening  was  "  Gothic  Cravings  "  (Charles  D. 
Warner),  Carrie  A.  Bronson  ;  followed  by  <k  Mary  Elizabeth"  (Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps),  Lucia  A.  Watkins ;  "The  Young  Greyhead  "  (Caroline 
Southey),  Ellen  A.  Webster ;  "  The  Jackdaw  of  Rheims  "  (R.  H.  Borham), 
Helen  B.  Holmes;  "The  Broken  Hammer"  (Rufus  Sargent),  Anna  F. 
Duryea ;  "  The  Royal  Princess  "  (C.  G.  Rosetti),  Lucy  A.  Abbott ;  "  Mice 
at  Play  "  (Neil  Forrestjt,  Martha  M.  Nevin  ;  "  The  Maid  of  Domremy  " 
(De  Quincy),  Jennie  L.  Greeley;  "The  Second  Trial"  (S.  W.  Kellogg), 
Julia  P.  Rockwell;  "  Beulah's  Bonnet"  (Rose  T.  Cooke),  Alice  M. 
Stebbins. 

As  will  be  observed,  the  selections  were  varied  in  character,  and  each 
Was  suited  to  the  individual  reader.  The  rendering  was  vivid,  and  the 
audience  entered  into  the  spirit  of  each  piece.  We  were  made  to  realize 
the  situation  of  the  poor  minister  whose  voice  was  lost  among  the  mighty 
Marches  and  vaults  in  which  the  architectural  spirit  of  the  time  found  vent. 
We  were  touched  by  the  picture  of  little  Mary  Elizabeth  standing  alone 
and  telling  her  simple  story;  our  hands  involuntarily  sought  our  pockets, 
as  if  we  too  would  aid  her.  We  shuddered  when  the  two  children  were 
plunged  into  the  cold  flood,  and  tears  of  sympathy  sprang  to  our  eves  for 
the  child  left  alone  in  the  darkness  with  the  little  sister,  who  was  so  cold 
and  would  not  speak.  The  saucy  jackdaw  of  Rheims  put  us  all  in  good 
humor,  and  even  those  who  were  inclined  to  laugh  at  his  sorry  appearance 
after  the  old  bishop  had  cursed  hi  in  were  nevertheless  glad  to  see  the 
bright,  saucy  bird  return.  We  were  taken  back  to  the  times  of  the  war, 
and  taught  a  lesson  of  loyalty  by  the  small  colored  boy,  who  performed 
his  task  faithfully,  painfully,  even  to  death.  The  proud  firmness  of  the 
royal  princess  inspired  us  with  lofty  thoughts  of  noble  self-denial ;  but 
they  were  turned  to  laughter  at  the  state  of  affairs  during  the  mother's 
absence,  and  we  admired  the  little  fellow  who,  after  listening  for  some 
time  to  his  praises  sung  by  his  older  brother,  burst  out  with,  if  it  's  up- 
stairs, I  Avon't."  We  trembled  for  the  Maid  ol  Domreiny  at  her  trial  • 
but  we  were  filled  with  awe  at  sight  of  the  defenceless  bishop  before  his 
terrible  council.    We  smiled  at  the  eagerness  of  the  little  one  whose  love 
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induced  her  to  conquer  such  profound  sentences,  and  we  rejoiced  with 
her  when  at  last  the  oration  was  successfully  delivered.  We  had  a  hearty 
laugh  over  Aunt  Beulah's  bonnet  after  its  novel  press.  The  profusion  of 
flowers  and  the  demonstrative  approbation  of  the  audience  showed  that 
the  Sixteenth  Annual  Reading  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  those  of  other 
years. 

The  last  school  year  ended  pleasantly,  and,  as  is  usually  our  good  for- 
tune, the  weather  was  propitious,  and  Andover  was  very  beautiful,  with 
her  grand  old  elms  nodding  and  bending  in  the  breeze,  and  the  grass  dotted 
with  buttercups  and  daisies.  After  the  oral  examinations  on  Saturday  and 
Monday,  we  decided  that  dread  is  by  far  the  worst  part  of  them. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Duryea,  on  Sunday, 
June  10th,  and  our  expectations  were  fully  realized,  the  discourse  was 
practical  and  very  eloquent.  The  voluntary  and  chant,  sung  by  the 
choir  of  young  ladies,  were  duly  appreciated ;  but  they  would  have  been 
much  more  so  had  the  *l  new  organ  "  been  on  hand  ;  as  it  was,  the  little 
melodeon  did  its  best ;  but  we  hope  its  powers  will  not  be  taxed  another 
year. 

Anniversary  day,  June  12th,  dawned  bright  and  clear,  and  just  warm 
enough  ;  by  nine  o'clock  the  Academy  Hall  was  full  to  overflowing,  and 
the  programme  was  as  follows: 

Music.  —  Semi-chorus,  "  The  Winter  hath  not  a  Blossom  "  (Reinecke). 

Essay  and  Reading.  —  La  Fontaine,  Miss  Hadley  ;  Portraits,  Miss 
Watkins. 

Music.  —  Prelude  and  Fugue  (Handel),  Miss  Jennie  Greeley;  Ludi 
Romani,  Miss  Coffin. 

Reading.  —  Squire  Paine's  Conversion,  Miss  Stebbins. 

Music.  —  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  2  (Liszt),  Misses  Greeley  and 
Carleton. 

After  the  Oration  by  Miss  Hillard  we  wended  our  way  to  the  tree- 
planting  in  the  grove,  and  from  thence  in  procession  marched  to  the  Old 
South  Church,  to  hear  the  Graduation  Address,  by  Rev.  Alexander 
McKenzie,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge,  which  was  characteristic  of  him  in  its 
original  thought  and  peculiarly  happy  use  of  the  English  language.  After 
the  presentation  of  the  diplomas  and  the  singing  of  our  hymn.  "  Father,  I 
know  that  all  my  life."  we  returned  to  the  Academy  well  satisfied  with  the 
morning,  scarcely  realizing  that  the  Class  of  '83  had  already  taken  their 
place  in  the  ranks  of  old  scholars,  and  that  we  were  even  then  Seniors. 

After  a  bountiful  collation,  the  Alumnae  had  an  interesting  meeting, 
and  in  discussing  the  great  necessity  of  new  buildings  it  was  decided  to 
make  an  appeal  to  every  old  scholar.    A  committee  was  appointed,  who 
prepared  and  sent  out  the  following  circular: 
To  Pupils  of  Abbot  Academy,  both  Past  and  Present. 

It  is  pleasant  to  send  you  good  tidings. 

At  the  la>t  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Abbot 
Academy,  held  tu  the  afternoon  of  Anniversary-day,  June  12,  much 
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interest  was  shown  in  the  good  results,  already  manifest,  of  the  Associa- 
tion. As  the  microscopes  bought  with  its  money  a  year  ago  and  the 
exquisite  anatomical  models  just  received  from  the  manufacturer  in  Paris 
were  exhibited,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  Association  had  become  a  real 
and  constant  helper  in  the  instruction  of  the  school.  During  the  last  year 
one  hundred  dollars  had  been  added  to  the  general  fund  by  the  fees  of 
new  members,  and  the  importance  of  steadily  extending  the  membership 
of  the  Association  was  fully  realized. 

The  Meeting  also  expressed  great  interest  in  the  question  of  new 
buildings  for  the  School.  Contributions  for  that  purpose  were  voluntarily 
pledged,  one  after  another,  with  much  enthusiasm,  till  at  length  the  sum 
thus  promised  amounted  to  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars. 
This,  added  to  what  had  been  given  mostly  at  a  previous  meeting,  made 
up  a  building  fund  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  two  dollars  and 
fifty-two  cents  belonging  to  the  Association. 

These  pledges  were  given  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  be 
redeemed  only  upon  the  condition  that  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  should 
be  raised  for  the  same  purpose  within  three  years. 

The  matter  was  afterward  laid  before  the  Trustees,  who  design  to  take 
active  measures  to  secure  this  object  within  the  time  specified. 

Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  remind  old  scholars  that  the  time  has  come 
when  something  must  be  done  in  this  direction.  No  school  of  like  standing 
is  so  poorly  accommodated  as  Abbot  Academy.  Compare  its  buildings 
with  those  of  Mount  Holyoke.  or  Bradford,  or  Wheaton :  compare  them 
with  Yassar,  and  Smith,  and  Wellesley  :  and  yet  what  school  has  a  better 
claim  to  be  well  housed  and  supported  than  Abbot?  She  is  the  oldest 
daughter  in  the  family  of  incorporated  schools,  and  has  been  faithful -in 
her  work  and  liberal  in  her  plans  for  the  educ  ation  of  girls. 

Old  scholars  know  that  we  need  new  buildings  for  the  family-life  of 
pupils.  They  remember  how  strait  was  the  one  little  room  which  served 
two  persons  for  living  and  studying  and  sleeping  for  months  and  years  in 
succession. 

We  ought  to  have  a  new  Academy,  sufficiently  ample  to  contain  recitation- 
rooms,  lecture-room,  chapel,  a  large  assembly-room,  an  art-gallery,  and  a 
studio  for  practical  art.  We  need  a  suite  of  music-rooms,  a  gymnasium, 
and  an  observatory. 

We  should,  of  course,  wish  to  preserve  the  old  Academy  for  its  historic 
interest  and  the  love  we  bear  it.  In  its  old  age  it  could  be  made  useful 
as  a  museum  for  zoological  and  geological  and  botanical  and  conehological 
cabinets,  and  perhaps  for  philosophical  apparatus. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Principal  Bancroft,  of  the  Phillips  Academy, 
and  his  associate,  Prof.  Graves,  a  special  arrangement  is  made  possible  by 
which  the  use  of  their  new  and  admirable  laboratory  can  be  secured  to 
Abbot  Academy  for  the  experimental  work  of  students  in  chemistry; 

The  new  buildings  of  Abbot  Academy  would  stand  upon  its  own 
spacious  and  beautiful  grounds.  Lawns  and  walks,  grove  and  avenues, 
are  all  waiting  to  adopt  the  coming  glory. 
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Shall  the  waiting  be  long?  Could  not  the  great  work  be  accomplished 
in  one  year  of  energetic  effort  ?  Meanwhile  the  School  could  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  her  way  in  the  present  buildings,  as  the  new  would  occupy 
more  advantageous  sites  on  the  grounds. 

Let  us  lose  no  more  time  in  weakly  wishing  "that  somebody  would  give 
money  to  Abbot  Academy."  Who  should  rally  to  her  help  if  not  her  own 
daughters?  Let  them  gi\e  large  sums  where  it  is  possible  and  small  sums 
where  that  is  the  measure  of  their  ability;  and  let  every  one  interest 
others  outside  of  the  Alumnae  to  give  to  this  good  object,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost,  —  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  —  large  as  it  seems, 
will  soon  be  raised. 

If  one  hundred  persons  would  give  one  thousand  dollars  each,  the 
remainder  would  easily  come  in  ;  and  four  new,  commodious,  tasteful 
buildings  would  soon  rise  to  witness  to  the  love  and  loyalty,  the  liberality 
and  wise  foresight  of  the  Alumnae  of  Abbot  Academy. 

Mrs.  Irene  R.  Draper, 
Miss  PhilenA  McKekn, 
Miss  Agnes  Park. 
Executive  Committee  for  the  Alumnae  Association. 

All  funds  or  pledges  of  funds  may  be  sent  to 

MISS  A.  PARK, 

Secretary  of  Alumnae  Association,  Andocer,  Mass. 

Scarcely  had  the  new  school  year  begun  when  a  pleasant  surprise  came 
to  us  in  the  shape  of  an  invitation  from  Colonel  Barrows,  then  President  of 
the  Willimantic  Linen  Company,  to  attend  the  New  England  Manufac- 
turers and  Mechanics  Institute  Fair  in  Boston,  on  Wednesday,  the  third  of 
October.  We  were  made  his  guests,  railroad  tickets,  horse-car  fare,  and 
lunch  being  cared  for  by  our  kind  host;  the  practical  arrangements  being 
made  by  his  private  secretary.  Miss  Dyer. 

Our  eager  anticipation  of  the  event  was  somewhat  dampened  by  the 
heavy  rain  of  the  preceding  day  and  night.  However,  fortune  favored  us, 
and  our  fears  were  dispelled  when  Wednesday  dawned  a  pleasant  day. 
Ninety-fve  —  teachers,  matrons,  and  seholars — left  Andover  by  the  8.9 
A.M.  train.  By  special  arrangement  horse-cars  were  waiting  near  the 
Boston  and  Maine  railroad  station  in  Boston,  to  take  us  to  our  destination 
without  change,  and  our  large  party  alighted  at  the  Fair  building  shortly 
before  ten,  and  went  immediately  to  the  Willimantic  exhibit.  The  process 
was  kindly  explained,  and  with  the  working  machines  to  illustrate,  it  was 
very  interesting,  though  quite  elaborate.  Each  girl  was  presented  with 
a  spool  of  the  thread,  and  a  pretty  wooden  box  with  sorted  spools  was 
given  to  the  several  teachers. 

With  a  loyal  feeling  towards  Colonel  Barrows  and  the  Willimantic 
thread,  we  went  our  several  ways  to  enjoy  other  objects  of  interest  made 
available  to  us  by  the  kind  invitation  of  our  host. 

At  1.30  we  were  assembled  in  a  part  of  the  restaurant  which  had  been 
reserved  for  us,  and  were  served  with  an  elegant  and  substantial  lunch. 
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Through  the  kindness  of  Superintendent  Woods,  we  were  enabled  to 
see  the  cotton  jenny  in  motion,  and  how  it  supplied  the  wants  of  our  old 
friend  the  Willimantic  thread.  Later  we  were  kindly  offered  reserved 
seats  at  an  orchestral  concert  in  the  afternoon.  Many  accepted  this 
invitation,  and  many  more  would  have  done  so  had  not  previous  engage- 
ments prevented. 

That  evening  witnessed  a  tired  but  well  satisfied  company,  and  the  next 
Friday  afternoon  testified  that  the  girls  had  seen  and  enjoyed  the  many 
curious  and  beautiful  things,  when  each  girl  was  called  upon  to  describe 
something  in  which  she  had  been  interested. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  thank  the  kind  friend  who  gave  us  this  pleasure, 
but  we  all  wish  him  success  and  happiness  in  the  new  position  of  honor  to 
which  he  has  since  been  called  by  the  Pullman  Company. 

A  notice  was  given  to  us  one  morning  to  this  effect:  "Any  young  \ 
ladies  who  please  may  come  to  the  Hall  at  a  quarter  to  three  this  after^  I 
noon,  each  provided  with  five  cents,  as  we  are  to  have  an  exhibition  of  a  | 
talking  machine."    A  quarter  to  three  found  us  all  assembled,  ready  to  be 
amused,  instructed,  or  amazed.    Our  exhibitor  had  some  trouble  in  mak^ 
ing  his  instrument  work  satisfactorily ;  but  soon  we  heard  faint  echos  of 
very  loud  realities,  and  we  were  told  "  Now  it  is  ready  to  talk;  will  some 
young  lady  please  come  up  and  try  it?"    A  rather  embarrassing  thing  to 
do,  as  the  louder  we  talked,  the  better  the  machine  could  be  heard.  Some, 
however,  were  brave  enough  to  venture  up  and  try  their  vocal  powers,  but 
were  instructed  to  say  something  simple.    One  of  the  girls  was  rewarded 
by  being  presented  with  her  "  laugh  and  cry  "  on  the  tinfoil  which  had 
recorded  them ;  and  in  fact,  we  all  carried  away  a  memento  of  the  after- 
noon's entertainment.    If  it  did  not  come  up  to  our  expectations,  we  shall 
at  least  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  seen  a  phonograph. 

Thursday  evening,  October  25,  the  first  entertainment  of  the  Sphinx 
was  given. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  Luther,  about  whom  so  much  interest  now 
centres,  and  with  whom  we  had  been  made  acquainted  at  morning  prayers 
during  the  week  preceding.  Incidents  from  his  life,  with  accounts  of  h  S 
friends  Melancthon  and  Zvvinglius,  and  hymns  composed  by  the  grand 
old  Reformer,  formed  the  substance  of  the  entertainment,  to  which  special 
reality  was  given  by  a  description  of  Wartburg  castle  from  the  personal 
recollection  of  Miss  Merrill. 

Mrs.  Annie  Sawyer  Downs  has  recently  given  her  well  known  Cathe- 
dral Course  of  Lectures  in  Abbot  Academy  Hall,  to  our  great  enjoyment, 
and  that  of  outside  friends  who  shared  them  with  us.  The  clear  and  forcible 
style  of  the  speaker,  and  the  fine  stereopticon  views,  serve  to  make  the 
grand  old  cathedrals  with  their  lofty,  pillared  naves,  and  beautiful  sur- 
roundings, very  striking  and  real;  we  shall  feel  quite  at  home  when  we 
begin  our  pilgrimage  abroad. 
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The  financial  outcome  of  these  lectures  was  good;  the  net  gain,  one 
hundred  dollars,  is  already  in  Andover  Savings  Bank,  and  will  be  drawn 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purchase  of  art-books  and  pictures  for.the  benefit 
of  the  class  in  the  History  of  Art. 

Professor  J.  Frederic  Stein  of  Boston,  has  been  engaged  to  assist  in  the 
instruction  of  German  in  the  school.  Professor  Morand  continues  to  teach 
French,  as  for  several  years  past. 

Our  family  was  greatly  diminished  during  the  Thanksgiving  recess,  but 
judging  by  the  merry  sounds  that  haunted  our  classic  halls,  those  who 
were  left  behind  did  not  find  their  stay  irksome;  the  question  "  what  shall 
we  do  Wednesday  evening*'  was  settled  very  unexpectedly,  but  none  the 
less  pleasantly,  by  an  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Draper  to  a  "candy 
pull,"  at  their  house.  Armed  with  white  aprons,  over  twenty  invaded  the 
premises  of  our  kind  host,  and  enjoyed  a  merry  k<  outing." 

'84. 

Class  Emblem,  Field  Daisy. 

The  class  of  '84,  proverbially  small,  has  proved  larger  than  we  had  dared 
to  hope,  and  our  class  feeling  has  been  strengthened,  and  made  more 
sacred  by  our  mutual  loss.  Our  ranks  were  reinforced  by  one  courageous 
enough  to  face  the  examinations  of  the  senior  middle  year,  and  as  a  class, 
we  are  fast  losing  the  feeling  of  awe  with  which  we  first  took  our  places  in 
Number  One,  as  the  successors  of  '83. 

After  due  deliberation,  Hardy  of  Boston,  was  chosen  class  photographer. 

Martin  Luther  was  a  reformer, —  was  he  a  missionary  ?  Why  do  we 
seniors  connect  him  with  "  Missionary  Grove  ?  " 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  President  Ward  of  Yanktown  College, 
Dakota,  at  our  morning  exercises,  Oct.  1£,  and  were  glad  to  be  reminded 
that  it  is  not  through  publicity,  but  by  gentleness  and  womanliness  that 
we  can  best  make  our  influence  felt  as  women. 

We.  had  a  very  interesting  talk  at  prayers  Thursday  morning,  Nov.  21, 
by  Miss  Sybil  Carter,  who  has  been  teaching  among  the  Mormons  in 
Lehigh,  Utah.  She  gave  us  some  new  ideas  about  the  degradation  of 
these  people,  especially  the  women  ;  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  are 
people  in  our  fair  land  who  have  fallen  so  low,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  one  so  grandly  fitted  for  the  work  is  laboring  among  them. 

On  Saturday,  Nov.  10,  our  usual  afternoon  exercises  gave  place  to  an 
interesting  talk  upon  Alaska,  given  by  Mr.  Lyman  H.  Atkins,  who  has 
spent  several  years  in  the  service  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company. 

We  were  particularly  interested  to  learn  that  the  "clipping"  of  the 
long,  coarse  hairs  of  the  seal  is  done  by  shaving  the  under  side  of  the  skin 
till  the  bottom  of  the  cells  in  which  they  take  root,  is  cut  off,  when  by  a 
gentle  shaking,  the  hairs  fall  out. 
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Miss  Annie  Frye,  Class  of  '82,  has  given  the  school  some  cuttings  from 
a  weeping  -willow  planted  over  the  grave  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  the 
Island  of  St.  Helena. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Alice  Bird,  of  Abeih,  Syria,  for  the  present  of 
a  little  box  of  Lebanon  fossils ;  also  a  tear-bottle  and  a  lamp  from  an  old 
Phoenician  tomb.  We  are  also  glad  to  have  an  article,  "Im  Yousif"  (see 
p.  8),  by  Miss  Bird,  giving  us  an  insight  into  peasant  life  upon  Mount 
Lebanon. 

The  school  is  indebted  to  Prof.  Samuel  Downs  for  a  valuable  edition  of 
Luther's  Hymns,  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  and  containing  the 
original  German  and  best  English  versions,  with  the  old  music. 

Mr.  William  S.  Williams,  father  of  one  of  our  old  scholars,  Mary  Stuart 
Williams  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  has  made  the  school  a  valuable  and 
curious  present,  illu&trating  the  history  of  a  table  knife.  It  begins  with  a 
bar  of  metal,  six  and  three  eighths  inches  long,  which  reappears  in  twelve 
different  samples,  showing  the  changes  by  which  it  is  brought  to  comple- 
tion in  a  bright,  beautiful,  silver-plated  knife,  bearing  the  honored  trade- 
mark of  the  Williams  Brothers'  Manufacturing  Company,.  Naubuc,  Conn. 

The  drawing-class  has  been  furnished  with  nineteen  prints  from  east 
drawings  made  in  Geronn's  studio  in  the  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris  ;  also  thirteen 
of  a  set  of  drawings  by  Bricollet  from  casts.  They  will  be  of  great  use 
as  examples  of  the  best  style  of  "blocking  in,"  and  to  cultivate  sound  and 
simple  work  among  the  pupils. 

Through  the  Misses  Williams  of  Rome  we  have  recently  purchased  valu- 
able additions  to  our  already  large  collection  of  pictures.  Among  them 
are  large,  fine  engravings  of  Guercino's  Aurora  and  Night ;  Volterra's 
Descent  from  the  Cross;  Correggio's  Saints  John  and  Augustine,  from 
one  of  the  pendentives  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  in  Parma;  and  the 
youthful  St.  John,  from  the  left  transept  of  the  same  church.  We  have 
also  an  engraving  of  Correggio's  Marriage  of  Saint  Catharine,  from  the 
gallery  in  Naples,  As  a  memorial  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  great 
Reformer,  we  have  just  received,  by  order  from  Germany,  two  large,  grand 
portraits  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  photographs  from  their  likenesses  by 
Cranach. 

Tired  of  play,  little  Robbie  exclaimed:  "I  wish  a  hundred  days  were 
gone,  and  you  wouldn't  be  dead,  Auntie,  and  I  should  be  a  man." 

The  other  day  he  said;  "It's  just  five  years  since  I  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  I've  forgot  all  about  how  it  is  up  there  already.  Folks  do 
forget,  don't  they,  Aunt  Mary  ?  " 

The  change  of  time,  which  took  place  Nov.  19,  has  its  advantages  and 
its  disadvantages.    Among  the  former  is  that  the  rising  bell  rings  fifteen 
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minutes  later;  and  among  the  latter,  that  we  have  to  come  in  fifteen 
minutes  earlier  in  the  afternoon. 

Much  interest  was  shown  in  tennis  this  fall. 

The  solemn  stillness  characteristic  of  a  girls'  school  was  interrupted  one 
moonlight  evening  in  October  by  the  sound  of  music  wafted  towards  our 
windows,  which  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  announcement  of  the 
return  of  a  merry  party  of  our  girls  who  had  been  enjoying  a  drive  around 
North  Andover  pond. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Ball  Club  of  Phillips  Academy  we  watched  an 
exciting  foot-ball  match  between  them  and  the  eleven  of  the  Harvard 
freshmen.  We  congratulate  them  upon  their  success,  and  thank  them 
for  the  pleasant  serenade  which  they  gave  us  in  the  evening. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  old  scholars  would  agree  with  us  in  saying  that 
life  with  the  Alma  Mater  is  a  pleasant  one ;  but  we  must  say  we  never 
realized  how  enviable  is  our  position  until  we  heard  that  a  future  Phil- 
lipian  was  found  crying  in  a  corner,  and,  when  asked  the  cause  of  his 
grief,  sobbed  out,  **  I  want  to  be  a  Fern.  Sem."  Perhaps  it  was  heredity, 
as  his  mother  is  one  of  the  alumnae  of  Abbot. 

The  "People's  Lecture  Course"  at  the  Town  Hall  forms  a  pleasant 
diversion,  and  offers  an  opportunity  of  becoming  more  intelligent  at  a 
slight  expense,  for  which  the  public  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Make- 
peace of  the  Free  Church. 

Union  services  wTere  held  at  the  Old  South  Church,  Sunday,  Nov.  11, 
in  commemoration  of  Luther's  four  hundredth  birthday,  and  an  interesting 
account  of  his  life  and  character  was  given  by  Prof.  Egbert  Smith,  D.D. 
The  grand  old  hymn  u  Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott  "  was  read  with  the 
spirit  and  tongue  of  a  true  German,  by  Prof.  Moore  of  the  Theological 
Seminary.    The  audience  was  large  and  attentive. 

The  remarks  in  the  Academy  Hall  upon  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  R'ggs 
recalled  a  little  tale  which  we  heard  from  his  son,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Riggs. 
At  one  time,  while  he  and  his  wife  were  among  the  Sioux  Indians,  a  young 
brave  came  and  asked  for  a  shirt,  in  which  he  expected  to  create  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  tribe.  It  was  Mr.  Riggs's  plan  never  to  give  anything  without 
some  return,  usually  in  manual  labor,  of  all  thing?  most  abhorrent  to  the 
soul  of  the  noble  red  man.  In  this  case  the  condition  was  that  the  young 
man  should  hoe  a  patch  of  potatoes.  With  characteristic  deliberation 
and  caution,  the  Indian  proposed  to  think  about  it,  and  stalked  off  home, 
some  two  miles  distant.  He  meditated  half  a  day  over  the  grave  question, 
and  towards  evening  returned  to  Mr.  Riggs,  the  weighty  matter  decided. 
M  We  been  thought  'bout  that  what  you  told  us,  and  we  thought  you  shall 
hoe  your  own  potatoes  and  keep  your  shirt." 
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Wandering  Thoughts  in  the  Chapel. 
I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  hero  ; 
But  the  coat  and  the  hat, 
Pointed  shoes,  and  all  that 

Are  so  queer. 

EXCHANGES. 

It  is  an  editor's  duty  to  criticise;  but  duty  wars  with  inclination  when 
called  to  speak  of  our  exchanges. 

The  Brunonian  is  always  welcome,  and  is  no  less  excellent  for  its  ad- 
mirable atmosphere  than  for  its  fresh,  breezy  notes ;  but  our  respect  is 
mingled  with  pity  for  the  poor  unfortunate,  forced,  like  Samson  at  the 
mill,  to  grind  for  the  poe'ical  department.  Woul  i  n't  it  be  well  to  give 
him  a  rest  ? 

Perhaps  none  of  our  exchanges  has  a  better  literary  character  than  the 
Oberlin  Review ;  nor  are  the  other  departments  inferior.  While  there  is 
much  which  is  interesting  only  to  an  Oberlin  student,  the  publication  is 
eminently  readable. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  Wheelman,  which  we  have  received 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  late  editor,  now  connected  with  the  Century. 
A  periodical  already  ranking  high  amorg  magazines  needs  no  criticism 
from  us. 

The  Adelphian  comes  out  in  excellent  form ;  its  typography  also  is  good. 
We  should  like  to  be  able  say  as  much  for  the  Sunbeam. 

The  Tech  in  its  new  d  ess  is  the  handsomest  of  our  exchanges,  and 
■shall  have  the  looking-glass.  The  trite  saying  that  "beauty  is  but  skin- 
deep  "  does  not  hold  true  in  case  of  this  lively  publication.  We  feel  forced 
to  confess  that  we  do  not  understand  all  the  illustrations,  but  suppose  they 
must  be  classic;  if  so,  we  cease  to  criticise,  and  humbly  admire.  Though 
not  artistic  in  our  tastes  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  acknowledge  cerebral 
deficiency;  for  we  have  solved  the  six-column  problem  —  in  somewhat 
the  same  way,  to  be  sure,  that  Alexander  untied  the  Gordian  knot. 

Judging  from  the  two  number^  of  the  Philliplan  before  us,  we  think  it 
maintains  the  character  of  former  years.  We  know  it  is  dangerous  to 
infer  authorship  from  style,  but  risk  the  venture  that  the  continued  story 
is  the  work  of  a  familiar  hand ;  if  not  "  By  a  Boy,*'  we  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledge the  error. 

The  Reveille  is  before  us.  To  speak  frankly,  we  do  not  like  it.  The 
literary  department  is  good  enough  ;  but  we  have  a  poor  opinion  of  a 
board  of  editors  who  would  publish  one  or  two  of  its  paragraphs.  Irrev- 
erence is  never  funny.  It  is  also  deemed  courteous  to  give  due  credit  to 
borrowed  jokes. 
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The  College  Transcript  calls  the  Hamilton  College  Monthly  the  best 
paper  representing  a  ladies'  college  that  has  come  to  the  editorial  table. 
It  was  doubtless  intended  as  a  compliment;  but  we  feel  a  touch  of  irony. 
Why  should  ladies'  papers  be  classed  by  themselves  ?  We  ask  to  be 
estimated  and  criticised  by  the  same  standard  as  other  publications. 
From  the  day  of  Penthesilia  women  may  claim  equality  with  the  best  and 
bravest,  and  the  right  to  struggle  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  Both  the 
Hamiltpn  College  Monthly  and  the  College  Transcript  are  excellent  maga- 
zines, deserving  high  praise. 

The  celebrity  of  being  the  only  school  paper  in  Cleveland  does  not  seem 
to  agree  with  the  School  Mignia ;  it  is  dyspeptic  looking,  and  revels  in 
printer's  ink  and  horrible  paper.    Try  a  rival. 

The  Res  Academicae  is  a  pleasant  sheet;  but  we  cannot  say  more, 
having  seen  but  one  issue. 

Other  publications  came  too  late  to  be  noticed. 

PERSONALS. 

[Graduates  are  designated  by  a  t  ] 

From  letters  lately  received  from  Miss  Belcher  we  judge  that  her  health 
is  not  seriously  worse  than  in  the  old  days  when  Abbot  Academy  enjoyed 
the  benediction  of  her  life  and  teaching.  She  is  a  cherished  member  of 
the  family  of  her  brother,  Judge  Belcher,  of  Marysville,  California.  Sab- 
bath afternoons  a  large  class,  made  up  of  the  young  and  the  old,  gather 
about  her  for  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Class  of  '56.  Miss  Sarah  C.  Hervey  is  teaching  as  a  missionary  in 
Morgan,  Utah,  and  is  partly  supported  by  the  church  of.  Rev.  Willard  G. 
Sperry,  Peabody,  the  husband  of  f  Henrietta  Learoyd,  Class  of '68. 

'60.  From  a  Catalogue  of  Stuart's  Female  College,  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  we 
see  that  Mrs.  L.  A.  W.  Fowler  (fLaura  A.  Wentworth)  has,  after  an 
absence  of  a  year,  resumed  her  farmer  place  at  the  head  of  the  musical 
department. 

'64.  fMiss  Sarah  A.  Jenness  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Principal  at 
Rock  ford  Seminary,  Illinois,  where  she  is  to  teach  mental  philosophy  and 
evidences  of  Christianity,  and  to  have  the  charge  of  the  school  during  the 
six  months'  absence  of  Miss  Sill,  the  Principal. 

'70.  fMrs.  Van  Vleck  (Mary  E.  V,  Shearer),  by  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Van  Vleck,  has  introduced  to  Andover  society  a  gentleman  who  for  several 
years  has  been  Professor  of  Biology  and  Botany  in  the  Natural  History 
Rooms,  and  who  is  also  a  teacher  in  the  Boston  University. 

'74.  fMiss  Kate  L.  Tilden,  in  connection  with  her  sister,  has  opened  a 
home  school  for  girls  at  Keene,  N.H.,  specially  designed  to  fit  pupils  for 
Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley. 

'78.  fMiss  Elizabeth  M.  Chadbourne  is  spending  fchn  winter  in  Boston, 
with  her  mother  and  brother. 


editors'  drawer. 
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The  following  letter  from  Hajie  Haddad,  accompanying  a  scarf  of  white 
silk  with  knotted  fringe,  sent  to  Miss  McKeen,  is  interesting  as  an  example 
of  modern  Oriental  style.  The  writer  is  a  pupil  of  fMiss  Sarah  Ford,  '81, 
in  Sidon  Seminary. 

The  Translation. 

From  Sidon  Seminary,  May  19. 

My  Beloved  Lady: 

After  seeking  your  honored  pleasure  and  inquiring  after  your  peace, 
if  you  honor  me  by  asking  after  my  health,  I  am,  to  God  be  praise,  in  all 
soundness  and  health,  of  which  I  hope  the  perpetuity  to  your  honored 
ladyship  of  honored  attributes. 

I  will  state  that  I  have  been  in  the  school  four  years,  and  we  now  learn 
with  Miss  Ford  in  the  book  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  We  recite 
every  day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday.  There  are  in  the  school  this 
year  twenty-seven  girls,  divided  into  four  classes.  Last  year  (1882)  the 
number  of  girls  was  forty-five,  and  Miss  Eddy  was  the  Principal.  This 
year  we  have  gatherings  different  from  the  usual  ones.  There  is  a  meeting 
for  women  at  Mrs.  Ford's  house  on  Thursday,  and  a  meeting  for  the  boys 
every  day  at  noon  ;  and  we  have  a  meeting  too  for  searching  into  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

One  day  I  asked  of  my  lady,  Miss  Ford,  work,  and  she  gave  me  silk  to 
make  for  your  ladyship  a  necktie  of  knotted  work,  and  she  showed  me 
your  picture  which  is  with  her. 

I  hope  from  you  that  you  will  pray  for  me  and  for  all  the  girls,  if  you 
please. 

This  is  what  is  necessary,  and  may  you  remain,  and  may  the  Lord  pre- 
serve you.  The  petitioner,  your  pupil, 

Hajie  Haddad. 

'82.  fMiss  Edith  E.  Tngalls  is  teaching  English  literature  and  psychology 
in  the  Henderson  Female  Seminary,  Henderson,  Ky.  She  writes  that 
the  whole  arrangement  of  the  school  reminds  her  of  Abbot  Academy;  but 
she  misses  more  than  she  can  express  the  reference  books  of  the  library 
and  the  treasures  of  the  art  collection. 

Miss  Edith  Coburn,  '82,  is  travelling  and  studying  abroad;  and  Misses 
Carrie  A.  Ladd,  '81,  and  Louise  Jennie  Smith,  '79,  have  lately  returned 
from  Europe,  where  they  have  been  travelling  quite  extensively. 

The  following  young  ladies  are  teaching  :  fMiss  Alice  M.  Stebbins,  '83, 
at  Whitefield,  N.H. ;  fMiss  Lucia  Watkins,  '83,  in  Haverhill,  N.H;  and 
Miss  Hattie  E.  Clark,  ,  at  Putnam  Heights,  Conn.  fMiss  Carrie  A. 
Bronson,  '83,  is  teaching  at  Gilbertsville  Academy,  N.Y.,  in  the  place  left 
vacant  by  the  marriage  of  fMiss  Belle  Parker,  '79. 

Miss  Ellen  Webster  is  studying  Kindergarten  in  Boston. 

fMiss  Jennie  H.  Pearson,  '76,  and  Mrs.  Ida  Peck  Nettleton,  '75,  are 
travelling  in  Europe,-  in  company  with  Prof.  Emerson  and  wife  (Carrie 
Flagg,  '75),  of  Dartmouth. 
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We  are  glad  to  give  the  following  list  of  old  scholars  who  have  visited 
their  Alma  Mater  this  term  :  fMrs.  Henrietta  Learoyd  Sperry,  '68 ;  fMrs. 
Rebecca  Davis  Spaulding,  '68  ;  fMiss  Mary  A.  Spaulding,  '68  ;  fMiss 
Mabel  Wheaton,  '76  ;  Miss  Nellie  Greeley,  '83  ;  Miss  Pauline  Whittlesey, 
'83;  fMiss  Mollie  Whitcombe, '81 ;  Miss  Corrinne  James, '83 ;  Miss  Anna 
Duryea,  '83;  fMiss  Elizabeth  M.  Chadbourne,  '78;  fMiss  Annie  Frve, 
'82;  Miss  Alice  M.  Keith,  '70;  fMiss  Adeliza  Brainerd,  '77:  fMiss  Mar- 
garet Fowle,  '81  :  fMiss  Arianna  A.  Barron,  '7  7  ;  fMiss  Nellie  L.  Barron, 
'79  ;  Miss  May  Watts,  '81  ;  fMiss  Annie  E.  Watts,  '82  ;  fMiss  Fannie 
Belle  Pettee, '82;  Miss  Jessie  Cate,  '83;  fMiss  Jennie  H.  Pearson,  :7C; 
fMiss  Caroline  A.  F.  Holmes,  71  ;  Mi->  May  Jones,  '82;  Miss  Charlotte 
Poor,  '83;  fMiss  Kate  Roberts,  '67;  Miss  Mary  A.  Wilson.  '82;  Miss 
Jeannie  Porter,  '83  ;  Miss  Ellen  Webster,  '83 ;  Miss  Abbie  Mowry,  '83 ; 
fMrs.  Emma  Meacham  Davis,  '75. 

MARRIAGES. 

'70.  Oct.  17,  1883,  fMiss  Mary  E.  V.  Shearer,  Andover,  Mass.,  to  Mr. 
Balfour  H.  Van  Vleck. 

'73.  June  13,  1883,  fMiss  Helen  M.  Nash,  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Hinds. 

'75.  Miss  Lizzie  Aikin,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  to  Mr.  Albert  M.  Gleason. 

'76.  Miss  Nellie  M.  Hodges,  Richmond,  Vt.,  to  Mr.  Jabez  Jones. 

'76.  Dec.  3,  1883,  Miss  Abby  H.  Morton,  Andover,  Mass.,  to  Mr.  David 

B.  Douglass. 

'78.  Sept.  5,  1883,  Miss  Annie  H.  Williams,  Auburndald,  Mass.,  to  Mr. 
Joseph  F.  Ryder. 

'79.  Oct.  24,  1883,  fMiss  Belle  Parker,  Wolfeboro,  N.H.,  to  Mr.  Edward 

C.  Brewer. 

'78.  Dec.  11,  1883,  Miss  Mary  Alice  Welles,  Clinton,  Iowa,  to  Mr. 
William  F.  Coan,  Jr. 

'80.  May  19,  1883,  in  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Miss  Louise  F.  Johnson  to  Mr. 
Arthur  J.  Selfridge,  Oakland,  Cal. 

'81.  June,  1883,  Miss  Carrie  L.  Davis,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  to  Mr.  George 
E.  Downe. 

Sept.  4,  1883,  Miss  Harriet  S.  Hurd,  Galesburg,  111.,  to  Mr.  Samuel  S. 
McClure. 

'82.  June  27,  1883,  Miss  Clara  V.  Decker,  Davenport,  Iowa,  to  Mr. 
George  French. 

'82.  Oct.  8,  1883,  Miss  Lizzie  Fisher,  Woodsville,  N.H.,  to  Mr.  Edwin 
Cummings. 

'82.  Dec.  4,  1883,  Miss  Susie  Esselstyn,  Hudson,  N.Y.,  to  Mr.  William 
W.  Rice. 

'82  Sept.  18,  1883,  Miss  Jennie  F.  Abbott,  Andover,  Mass.,  to  Rev. 
Washington  H.  Forbes,  Phelps  Center,  Dakota. 


editors'  drawer. 
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'77.  Oct.  9,  1883,  Miss  Alice  E.  Gridley,  Hartford,  Ct.,to  Rev.  Pleasant 
Hunter,  Palmer,  Mass. 

DEATHS. 

'68.  Oct.  29,  1883,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  fMrs.  Henry  M.  Smith  (M.  Alice 
Wilcox). 

'76.  June,  1883,  in  Williston,  Vt.,  fMrs.  Metcalf  (Amy  A.  Ferguson). 

'83.  Aug.  23,  1883,  at  Ogunquit  beach,  Me.,  Emma  A.  Gould. 

Emma  Gould,  a  beloved  member  of  the  senior  class,  and  business 
editor  of  the  Courant,  left  home  on  the  first  day  of  August,  for  a  pleasant 
spot  upon  the  sea  coast  of  Main.  Besides  the  members  of  her  own  house- 
hold, the  party  consisted  of  their  intimate  friends,  the  families  of  Professor 
Thayer  and  Rev.  Dr.  Safford.  The  beauties  and  attractions  of  the  place 
were  very  familiar  to  them  ;  they  were  pleasantly  situated  at  the  Bald 
Head  Cliff  House,  which  was  near  the  water,  and  commanded  a  beautiful 
view,  looking  off  across  the  ocean  ;  the  nearest  place  for  surf  bathing  was 
two  and  a  half  miles  away,  at  Ogunquit  beach.  On  Thursday,  August 
23,  Emma,  with  a  party  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  left  for  this  place ;  the 
ride  was  a  merry  one,  and  shortly  after  their  arrival  the  bathers  went  into 
the  water  in  the  best  of  spirits.  There  had  been  a  heavy  sea  the  night 
before,  and  the  sand  had  shifted,  scooping  a  gulch  inside  of  the  bar. 
Some  of  the  party  had  finished  their  bath  and  returned  to  the  shore,  and 
Miss  Safford  and  Emma's  brother  had  started  to  return,  but  impercepti- 
bly the  whole  party  had  been  carried  along  the  bar  so  that  the  deep  gulch 
was  between  them  and  the  shore ;  they  were  lifted  from  their  feet  into 
the  deep  water,  and  their  cry  for  help  brought  several  persons  to  their 
rescue.  Meanwhile  the  whole  party  were  being  borne  by  the  current  into 
the  same  peril,  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  for  their  safety,  four 
were  lost,  and  among  them  was  Emma.  Mrs.  Little  who  was  saved 
with  difficulty,  had  hold  of  her  hand  until  the  last,  which  she  thinks  came 
by  fainting,  without  suffering.  After  four  weary  days  and  nights  of 
searching  for  the  missing  one,  her  body  was  found  a  rod  from  the 'water, 
on  the  beach  ;  the  dear  form  was  not  disfigured,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  abrasion  by  the  rubbing  of  the  sand;  the  expression  was  peaceful 
as  though  she  had  just  fallen  asleep,  and  the  seaweed  in  her  hair  was 
the  only  indication  of  death  by  drowning.  An  old  fisherman,  who  had 
noticed  her  in  life  and  helped  in  the  long,  dreary  search,  said  to  Pro- 
fessor Thayer,  after  the  body  had  been  found,  "  You  must  excuse  me  sir, 
but  she  was  just  beautiful "  ! 

It  was  a  strange,  heart-rending  scene  when  these  three  bodies  were 
borne  into  the  Andover  Chapel,  and  placed  before  the  pulpit.  Emma 
Gould,  Kitty  Safford,  and  Greenough  Thayer,  intimate  friends  in  life, 
had  gone  down  to  death  together,  and  now  the  same  burial  service  was 
said  for  them  all.  Emma's  grave  was  made  by  that  of  her  mother  in  the 
Forest  Hill  Cemetery. 

Just  two  days  before  leaving  home  she  made  her  last  entry  in  the 
Courant,  remarking  that  she  wished  to  leave  everything  in  order. 
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In  the  Class  Prophecy  which  Emma  read  at  the  time  of  her  graduation 
from  the  Punchard  school  occur  these  lines,  which  were  all  that  she  wrote 
regarding  herself,  and  which  now  seem  strangely  prophetic  :  u  The  next 
page  was  torn,  and  I  could  only  see  a  little  scrap  of  sky,  a  few  big  waves 
tumbling  on  a  sandy  shore,  and  a  little  boat,  far  away  in  the  distance  like 
a  tiny  speck  on  the  water." 

As  we  go  to  prese,  news  comes  of  the  death  of  Rev.  Charles  S.  Collins, 
of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  husband  of  fAbby  M.  Wood,  Class  of  '71  :  those 
whose  happiness  it  was  to  know  Mr.  Collins  and  Miss  Wood  in  Andover, 
will  comprehend  something  of  her  great  loss  and  the  strength  of  the  afflic- 
tion by  which  she  is  overwhelmed. 


CLASS  ORGANIZATIONS. 


CLASS  ORGANIZATIONS. 


'84. 

CLASS  EMBLEM,  FIELD  DAISY. 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


Jenny  L.  Greeley. 
Annaii  J.  Kimball. 
F.  Alfreda  Johnson. 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


'85. 

Mary  M.  Gorton. 
Annie  D.  Rockwell. 
Matte  M.  Kuiinen. 

'86. 

Hattie  G.  Abbott. 
Julia  P.  Rockwell. 
Helen  B.  Holmes. 


S  O  C  I  E  T  -5T_ 

the  sphinx. 

President,  Martha  M.  Nevin. 

Vice-President,  Marion  P.  Keene. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Julia  M.  Spear. 


Executive  Committee  : 
Marion  P.  Keene,  Grace  M.  Carleton, 

Helen  B.  Holmes. 
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OFFICEES 

OF  THE 

ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION. 
1883-84. 


PRESIDENT. 
MRS.  ABBY  CHAPMAN  CHAMBERLIN. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Mrs.  Clara  Dove  Wallet,       Mrs.  Abby  Cutler  Abbott, 
Mrs.  Mary  Aiken  Ripley,         Miss  Susie  W.  Smith, 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Learoyd  Sperry. 

SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER. 
Miss  Agnes  Park. 


COMMITTEE  OF  APPROPRIATION. 

Miss  Philena  McKeen,  Mrs.  Irene  Rowley  Draper, 

Miss  Agnes  Park. 


The  Abbot  Courant  Advertiser, 


ABBOT  ACADEMY. 

THE    WINTER  TERM 
will  commence  Thursday,  Jan.  3,  1884. 

SUMMER  TERM 

will  commence  on  Thursday,  March  20,  1884. 

For  information  and  admission  apply  to  Miss  Philena  McKeen, 
Andover,  Mass. 


For  list  of  Teachers,  see  next  page. 
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ABBOT   ACADEMY  TEACHERS. 


Miss  PfULENA  McKEEN,  Principal. 

Mrs.  HIRAM  MEAD. 

Miss  FRANCES  AUGUSTINA  KIMBALL. 

Miss  CARRIE  ELIZABETH  HALL, 

Miss  ISABELLA  FRENCH. 

Miss  MARIA  STOCKBRIDGE  MERRILL, 

French. 

Miss  ELLEN  WILBUR. 

German. 

Prof.  SAMUEL  M.  DOWNS, 

Vocal  Music,  Pianoforte,  Organ,  and  Harmony. 

Miss  JENNIE  LINCOLN  GREELEY, 

Piano  and  Gymnastics. 

Miss  EMILY  A.  MEANS. 

Paiuting  and  Drawing. 

Prof.  J.  FRED.  STEIN. 

German. 

Prof.  HENRI  MORAND, 

French. 

Prof.  JOHN  WESLEY  CHURCHILL, 

Elocution. 


THE  ABBOT  COURANT  ADVEUTISER. 
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THE  WHEELMAN 

IS   AN  EIGHTY-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

IN  SIZE  OF  PAGE,  TYPOGRAPHY,  AND  LETTER-PRESS, 
IT  IS  SIMILAR  TO 

THE  CENTURY. 


"  Both  the  Letter-press  and  Illustrations  of  this  Magazine,"  says  the 
Daily  Sportsman,  London,  England,  "are  equal  to  the  costliest  and  most 
elaborately  got-up  art  magazines  known  in  England." 


It  is  devoted  to  the  Literature  and  News  of  the  leading 

OUT- DOOR  RECREATIONS, 

Bicycling,  Canoeing,  Boating,  Yachting,  Camping  out,  Fishing,  Vacation 
Tours,  Amateur  Photography,  Archery,  etc.    The  most  pleasing 
and  entertaining  Literature.    Illustrated  by  our 
best  artists.    THE  WHEELMAN  is  the 
Apostle  of  Health,  Recreation,  and  Travel. 

20  cents  a  Number.       $2.00  a  Year. 


THE    WHEELMAN  COMPANY, 
608  Washington  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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T.  ^l.  HOLT  &  CO., 

DEALERS  EX 

DRY  GOODS  AND  GROCERIES. 

BASEMENT  OF  BAPTIST  CHURCH, 
AMDOVEB,  MASS. 
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I  Opp.  Music  Hall. 


Class  Photographer* 
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UNMOUNTKD  PHOTOGRAPHS 

  OF   

Ancient  and  Modem  Works  of  Art, 

Embracing  Reproductions  of  famous  Original  Painting?,  Sculpture, 
Architecture,  etc.  Price,  cabinet  fize,  SI. 50  per  dozen.  Send  6-cent 
stamp  for  new  Catalogue  of  over  300U  subjects. 

SOULE  PHOTOGRAPH  CO., 
(Successors  to  John  P.  Soule), 
Publishers,  338  Washington  Sr.,  Rocton,  Mass.     Mention  this  paper. 


GEO.    I  I .  LECK, 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

283  Essex  Street,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


Students  of  Phillips  and  Abbot  Academies  will  find  it  more  convenient 
and  less  expensive  to  come  here  for  Photographs,  than  to  go  to  Boston. 
Nothing  but  first-class  work. 

HARDY, 

ARTIST  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
493  Washington  Street,  BOSTON. 

Corner  ol  Temple  Place. 


Reception  Room  and  Art  Gallery  up  one  flight  only.  Great  Reduction 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 

The  question  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  the  study  of  the  classics  is 
still  unsettled.  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams'  attack  upon  the  require- 
ment of  Greek  as  a  part  of  the  course  in  Harvard  College  has  at- 
tracted wide  attention  to  this  subject,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  us  as  a  nation,  and  one  that  should  receive  the  careful 
and  earnest  consideration  of  every  intelligent  person.  That  educa- 
tion alone  is  rightly  so-called  which,  by  training  the  mental  powers, 
developing  character  and  correct  principles,  prepares  the  student  to 
live  a  worthy  and  useful  life.  Whether  the  study  of  the  classics  is 
a  help  or  hinderance  in  bringing  about  these  results  is  the  question 
before  us. 

It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  one  derives  more  benefit  from  the 
study  of  the  classics  than  he  himself  is  aware  of ;  for  even  though 
he  may  not  be  able  to  translate  passages  from  the  Greek  or  Latin 
at  sight,  the  discipline  of  mind,  power,  aud  ease  of  expression  which 
he  has  gained  are  of  inestimable  value.  Ability  to  express  one's 
self  clearly  and  happily  is  a  rare  accomplishment.  To  gain  this 
power  to  form  a  good  English  style  the  study  of  foreign  languages, 
especially  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  is  important,  if  not  essential.  In 
seeking  for  words  to  express  the  thought  of  the  original,  one  enlarges 
his  vocabulary,  acquires  skill  in  the  choice  and  use  of  words,  and 
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thus  obtains  a  better  knowledge  of  the  extent  and  resources  of  the 
English  language. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  unsatisfactory  results  which 
have  been  observed  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  the  imperfect 
teaching  formerly  so  prevalent;  for,  however  judiciously  a  curricu- 
lum may  be  laid  out,  if  pursued  under  incompetent  instructors  and 
by  wrong  methods  the  results  derived  from  it  will  be  either  almost 
worthless  or  more  productive  of  harm  than  good. 

Late  years  have  witnessed  a  vast  improvement  in  respect  to  modes 
of  teaching.  The  classics  may  now  be  studied  with  much  greater 
benefit  than  heretofore  ;  the  same  amount  of  time  formerly  spent  in 
the  study  of  Greek  is  now  sufficient  for  acquiring  a  better  knowledge 
of  that  language  and  a  wider  acquaintance  with  its  literature  than 
was  possible  by  the  old  methods  of  study  ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
a  considerable  fluency  in  the  use  of  French  and  German  may  be 
gained.  Many  of  the  bitterest  opponents  to  classical  studies  are 
among  those  who  pursued  them  according  to  the  old  regime,  upon 
the  results  of  which  they  base  their  judgment,  which  is  obviously 
very  unjust.  As  a  tree  will  not  flourish  and  bear  good  fruit  unless 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  competent  gardener,  neither  will  a  study 
be  productive  of  fruitful  results  unless  entrusted  to  a  compent  in- 
structor, who  understands  the  nature  of  the  subject  before  him  and 
how  the  greatest  profit  may  be  gained.  But  even  where  the  course 
of  study  is  wisely  planned  and  the  instruction  of  the  best,  students 
are  too  often  found  who  profit  little  thereby  because  they  do  not 
apply  themselves  as  they  ought.  Many  study  solely  with  a  view  to 
examinations,  forgetting  what  should  be  the  aim  of  the  true  student  — 
to  gain  that  knowledge  which  shall  fit  him  to  live  as  an  intelligent 
and  rational  being  in  any  sphere  in  life  to  which  he  may  be  called. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  that  it  is  all  very  well  for  learned  pro- 
fessional men  and  those  following  literary  pursuits  to  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  —  consider  it  really  indispensable  to 
their  success  ;  but  think  that  for  scientific  and  business  men  it  is 
useless,  and  time  spent  in  studying  the  dead  languages  is  merely 
thrown  away.  But  even  if  one  has  no  need  of  using  and  under- 
standing technical  terms,  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  will  develop 
his  mental  faculties,  enlarge  his  range  of  thought,  and  enable  him  the 
better  to  grasp  and  master  the  great  problems  of  life.  The  experi- 
ment of  dispensing  with  Greek  was  tried  recently  in  Germany.  It 
has  been  proved  that  even  for  the  sciences  those  who  pursued  the 
regular  classical  course  were  better  prepared  than  those  who  adopted 
the  non-classical. 
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The  importance  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  very  apparent  when  we 
consider  the  number  of  words  derived  directly  from  these  languages, 
and  for  a  complete  understanding  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  tongues  from  which  they  are  taken.  For  instance, 
in  chemistry  and  botany  by  far  the  greater  number  of  technical 
terms  are  derived  from  the  Greek.  This  language  also  furnishes 
the  names  of  multifarious  scientific  instruments  and  apparatus  ;  in 
fact,  we  find  very  few  terms  in  any  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  are 
not  taken  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  languages.  In  this  age  of 
new  inventions,  appliances,  and  modes  of  living  the  number  of  such 
derivatives  is  constantly  increasing,  and  one  ought  to  know  why  a 
certain  name  is  applied  to  a  given  object  or  method,  that  he  may 
comprehend  its  full  significance.  We  would  not  detract  in  any  way 
from  the  importance  of  being  able  to  hold  intercourse  with  persons 
of  other  nationalities  in  their  respective  languages,  but  we  do  con- 
tend that  first  of  all  American  students  should  learn  the  composition 
and  derivation  of  the  words  of  their  own  language,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  this  knowledge  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  careful  and 
thorough  consideration  and  analysis  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  ;  after 
which  a  knowledge  of  any  one  of  the  modern  tongues  may  be  much 
more  readily  acquired. 

It  is  frequently  urged  that  there  are  finer  translations  of  the  great 
classical  works  than  the  average  student  can  render  himself,  and 
that,  consequently,  it  would  be  far  better  to  read  the  translation 
than  the  original,  as  in  that  way  one  would  economize  both  time 
and  labor.  To  this  objection  we  reply  that  there  are  many  passages 
really  untranslatable,  thoughts  which  find  no  expression  in  our 
language,  and  nice  verbal  distinctions  which  are  robbed  of  both 
beauty  and  significance  in  a  translation.  To  gain  a  true  insight  of 
any  work  it  should  be  read  in  the  original  ;  for  in  this  way  only 
can  one  get  at  the  true  meaning  and  conception  of  the  writer. 

Finally,  as  we  pride  ourselves  on  being  a  Christian  nation,  every 
liberally  educated  person  should  be  able  to  read  the  New  Testament 
in  the  original.  Without  this  power  one  will  fail  to  apprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  various  discussions  constantly  arising  in  regard  to 
particular  passages  of  Scripture,  while  many  allusions  and  articles 
in  different  newspapers  and  magazines  will  be  unintelligible  to  him. 
The  Jews  are  very  particular  to  have  their  sons  receive  thorough 
instruction  in  Hebrew  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  read  their 
Scriptures.  Many  Christian  men  and  women,  when  advanced  in 
years  and  in  spite  of  obstacles  which  at  first  appeared  almost  in- 
surmountable, have  learned  Greek  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reading 
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the  Xew  Testament.  Surely  that  language  is  to  be  highly  prized 
which  has  conveyed  and  preserved  in  the  Bible  the  sacred  records 
of  Christianity  and  the  life  and  precepts  of  Christ. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  that  the  highest  discipline  and 
the  noblest  culture  will  be  obtained  by  the  study  of  the  classics ; 
and  that  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  former  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  were  due  to  imperfect  methods  of  teaching,  form  no 
argument  against  their  present  study.  We  have  spoken,  also,  of 
the  composite  character  of  the  English  language,  its  large  number 
of  Greek  and  Latin  derivatives.  Again,  we  have  seen  that  in  order 
to  gain  a  clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  classics  they 
must  be  read  in  the  original.  This  is  more  important  still  with 
regard  to  the  Scriptures. 

Then,  in  consideration  of  these  facts,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
Greek  and  Latin  form  the  basis  of  the  highest  education,  and  that 
they  should  be  thoroughly  taught  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  It  is 
also  true  that  as  the  leaders  of  the  people  are  the  educated  classes, 
the  character  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  nation  rests  upon  this  one 
matter  of  education.  a.  j.  f. 


A  LETTER  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Five  daughters  of  old  Abbot  have  their  home  in  the  city  of  Constan- 
tine.  To  them  the  arrival  of  the  Abbot  Courant  is  always  a  pleasant 
proof  that  their  Alma  Mater  has  not  forgotten  her  distant  daughters. 
May  we  hope  that  a  few  words  from  one  of  them  will  meet  with  a 
kindly  reception  by  the  readers  of  the  Abbot  Courant  ? 

Let  me  imagine  that  I  am  having  the  pleasure  of  showing  you 
some  of  the  sights  of  Constantinople,  hoping  that  you  will  some  day 
give  me  the  opportunity  to  do  so  in  reality.  I  will  suppose  that 
you  have  already  visited  the  guide-book  sights  —  the  mosques  of  St. 
Sophia,  Sultan  Achmet,  and  Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  the  bazaars, 
the  hippodrome,  the  thousand  and  one  columns,  the  treasury,  etc. 
So.  turning  our  backs  on  them  all,  I  shall  take  you  first  to  my  home, 
the  u  Constantinople  Home,"  of  which  you  perhaps  already  know 
something  through  the  pages  of  the  Life  and  Light.  A  decrepit 
steamer  bears  us  across  from  Europe  to  Asia  in  twenty  minutes. 
Arrived  at  the  Scutari  landing,  we  take  a  carriage  —  the  best  that 
Scutari  can  offer,  so  I  will  not  apologize  for  its  numerous  and  ob- 
vious defects.  Now  you  must  submit  to  twenty  minutes  of  torture, 
for  the  galloping  horses  will  most  unmercifully  rattle  your  bones 
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over  the  stones.  Do  Dot  be  afraid,  however ;  for,  notwithstanding 
these  appalling  ruts  and  stones  and  holes,  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
carriage  upsetting  nor  of  horses  running  away  in  Scutari.  If  you 
can  calm  yourself  enough  to  look  out  of  the  window,  you  will  see 
many  queer  little  stores  and  many  tumble-down  houses.  You  will 
think  that  Scutari  is  a  very  wretched,  dilapidated  city  ;  but  you  must 
not  be  too  sure  that  what  you  see  in  one  street  is  true  of  the  whole 
city.  Do  you  realize  that  Scutari  is  a  great  city  of  about  eighty 
thousand  inhabitants  ? 

But  once  out  of  this  jolting  carriage,  we  pass  through  a  gate  into 
the  Home  grounds,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
are  happy  in  having  a  most  delightful  situation.  This  is  the  most 
beautiful  season  of  the  year,  and  our  garden  glories  in  a  great  variety 
of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  In  front  of  us  is  the  original  Home 
building,  and  to  the  left,  connected  with  it  by  a  long  passage-way, 
stands  Barton  Hall,  the  new  building  erected  by  Mr.  Chapin  of 
Providence,  in  memory  of  his  wife.  I  introduce  you,  with  pleasure, 
to  our  band  of  teachers,  among  whom  you  will  be  glad  to  recoguize 
Miss  Hattie  Childs.  who  has  kindly  come  to  us  from  the  Central 
Turkey  Mission  to  help  us  for  a  year.  As  I  take  you  through  our 
school,  and  show  you  our  bright,  happy  girls,  you  will  be  reminded 
in  many  ways  of  Abbot  Academy.  The  girls  have  blacker  eyes, 
and  they  are  younger  than  most  of  the  Abbot  girls ;  but  their  faces 
are  bright  and  intelligent,  and  their  general  appearance  is  attractive. 
They  speak  English  with  more  or  less  of  a  foreign  accent,  yet  very 
easily.  As  I  hear  the  senior  class  recite  their  lesson  from  Shaw's 
English  Literature,  how  often  am  I  carried  back  in  fancy  to  those 
golden  days  when  I  sat,  a  happy  school-girl,  in  Number  One,  reciting 
from  the  same  book  to  that  beloved  teacher  whom  God  has  taken  to 
a  better  world,  but  whose  memory  will  always  be  revered  and  cher- 
ished by  all  who  were  so  happy  as  to  be  her  scholars.  Six  nation- 
alities are  represented  in  the  school.  We  have  to  provide  instruction 
in  the  various  languages  of  the  girls,  and  that  dignitied  man  who  is 
just  coming  up  the  walk,  with  white  turban,  yellow  trousers,  and 
flowing  robes,  is  the  Turkish  Hoja,  or  Professor. 

But  we  have  elsewhere  to  go,  and  we  must  not  tarry  here  longer ; 
for  this  is  a  city  of  magnificent  distances.  I  consult  the  steamer  time- 
table, and  you  hear  me  go  through  the  following  calculation :  u,  The 
steamer  leaves  the  bridge  at  8.15.  If  twelve  o'clock  is  6.40,  then 
8.15  is  five  minutes  of  three.  No.it  is  too  late  for  the  steamer; 
we  must  go  by  caique."  As  the  Turks  reckon  time  from  sunset,  the 
time  of  the  boats  is  constantly  changing  from  day  to  day,  and  the 
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time-table  becomes  quite  a  complicated  affair.  Will  you  go  by  car- 
riage or  on  foot,  this  time,  to  the  landing?  As  you  remember  the 
terrible  jolting  you  have  experienced,  you  answer  quickly,  "  Oh,  on 
foot,  by  all  means  !  "  and  I  am  quite  of  your  mind.  We  will  go  to 
another  landing,  and  we  must  pass  through  the  village  of  Couscounjuk. 
Do  you  ask  me,  as  my  cousin  once  did,  "  But  when  shall  we  come 
to  the  street  ?"  This  is  the  street,  my  friend,  —  the  main  street  of 
the  village.  What  if  an  almost  impassable  gully  does  go  down 
through  the  very  middle  of  the  road,  and  the  debris  of  a  fallen  wall 
blocks  up  the  passage,  and  the  way  is  sometimes  as  wide  as  an  ave- 
nue, and  sometimes  narrows  to  three  feet  ?  It  is  a  street,  for  all  that, 
though  it  is  certainly  a  disgrace  to  our  neighborhood.  Much  might 
be  written  of  the  original  and  remarkable  architecture  of  Couscounjuk 
—  of  the  high-storied  houses,  no  two  stories  of  which  seem  to  have 
the  same  idea ;  of  others  which  are  so  high  and  so  narrow  that  their 
owners  very  sensibly  prop  them  on  both  sides  with  long  timbers 
leaning  diagonally  against  the  house.  Couscounjuk  is  a  Jewish  village, 
and  we  meet  Jews  of  every  description  — respectable  Jews  in  long  fur 
gowns,  and  repulsive  looking  objects  clad  in  rags  and  filth.  They 
are  a  hard  race,  and  the  work  among  them  is  very  discouraging. 
As  we  notice  a  rickety  little  house  half-way  up  the  hill,  we  think 
with  reverence  of  the  self-sacrificing  life  of  its  former  occupant,  a 
brave  little  Scotch  lady,  who  lived  alone  for  years  among  these 
Jews,  laboring  for  their  good,  but  often  meeting  with  nothing  better 
from  them  than  melon-rinds  and  bad  eggs,  thrown  at  her  as  she 

CO  > 

passed  unprotected  through  the  street. 

But  enough  for  the  Jews.  We  pass  on  to  the  landing,  and  seat 
ourselves  in  a  caique,  which  will,  I  hope,  give  you  the  same  delight 
that  it  always  gives  me.  We  must  sit  still,  and  not  be  too  curious 
to  see  what  is  going  on  behind  us ;  for  the  boat  is  cranky,  and  a 
sea-bath  would  not  be  pleasant  just  now.  The  currents  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  are  strong  and  complicated,  so  that  we  are  careful  to  select 
a  boatman  whom  we  know.  But  under  his  skilful  management 
there  is  no  danger,  and  we  may  surrender  ourselves  to  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  hour.  Now  confess,  did  you  ever  see  anything  more 
beautiful  than  this  blue  Bosphorus  on  this  May  morning  ?  And  is 
not  this  swift,  quiet  motion  delightful  ? 

An  hour's  row  brings  us  to  Hissar,  on  the  European  side.  This 
is,  I  think,  the  most  picturesque  village  on  the  Bosphorus.  Not 
the  least  beauty  of  the  place  is  the  old  castle,  erected  more  than 
four  hundred  years  ago,  by  Mahmoud  the  Conqueror.  The  little 
old  Turkish  houses  nestle  lovingly  against  the  great  castle  walls, 
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and  the  rich  green  covers  up  much  that  would  otherwise  be  un- 
sightly. We  will  wend  our  way  up  through  a  winding  road,  which 
passes  through  an  old  Turkish  burying-ground.  In  the  days  of  my 
childhood  this  was  a  beautiful  spot ;  but,  since  the  incursion  of 
refugees  during  the  late  war,  so  many  stately  old  cypress-trees 
have  been  cut  down  that  the  place  looks  forlorn  and  deserted.  Be- 
yond those  trees  we  see  a  group  of  men  and  a  Turkish  Imam,  or 
priest.  It  must  be  a  funeral.  The  Turks  have  some  queer  customs 
about  burials.  The  body  is  laid  without  a  coffin  in  the  grave,  and 
a  board  is  placed  over  it  diagonally,  so  as  to  give  the  man  room  to 
sit  up  when  the  angel  Gabriel  comes.  When  the  grave  is  covered 
the  friends  depart,  leaving  the  Imam  alone  at  the  grave.  He  then 
puts  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  shouts  with  a  loud  voice  to  the 
dead  man,  telling  him  what  to  say  when  the  angel  Gabriel  comes. 
Then  he  suddenly  stops,  and  runs  away  as  fast  as  he  can,  so  that 
the  angel  Gabriel  may  not  catch  him,  I  suppose,  prompting  the  man 
who  is  to  be  judged. 

As  we  ascend  the  steep  hill,  the  fine,  substantial  edifice  of  Robert 
College  looms  above  us.  You  will,  of  course,  not  fail  to  visit  that 
institution.  All  people  interested  in  good  things  consider  that  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  Constantinople.  But  we  will  not 
attempt  that  to-day  ;  and  so,  leaving  the  college  behind  us,  we  will 
proceed  toward  the  village.  We  go  through  a  few  of  its  strange, 
quiet  streets,  and  then,  passing  through  a  gate,  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  pretty  garden,  gay  with  many  flowers.  Do  you  know  where  you 
are?  That  lady  coming  towards  us  is  Mrs.  Grosvenor,  who  does 
not  need  an  introduction  as  one  of  Abbot's  daughters.  There  are 
her  three  little  boys,  and  there  is  Professor  Grosvenor.  They  greet 
you  so  cordially  that  you  feel  at  home  at  once.  They  insist  that 
you  shall  visit  them ;  and  so,  resigning  you  to  their  hospitality,  I 
will  leave  to  return  to  my  duties.  tc«  H-  H-  '73. 


THE  LION  IN  ART. 

In  all  times  and  nations  men  have  delighted  in  reproducing  the 
grand  figure  of  the  "king  of  beasts."  The  Assyrians  so  excelled  in 
the  treatment  of  this  motif,  especially  in  relief,  that  the  lion  is  called 
the  "  hero  of  Assyrian  art."  A  forcible  example  is  the  dying 
lioness  ;  pierced  by  a  fatal  arrow  in  the  back,  she  quivers  with  pain, 
drags  her  body  upon  the  ground,  lifts  her  head,  and  opens  her 
mouth  with  a  roar  of  agony.    From  the  early  Greek  art  the  most 
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famous  example  is  the  so-called  lion-gate  of  Mykene,  which  probably 
belongs  to  the  pre-Homeric  age.  In  Christian  art  the  lion  has  been 
extensively  used  as  a  symbol.  From  the  tradition  that  the  cub  is 
born  apparently  dead,  and  comes  to  life  on  the  third  day,  it  has 
naturally  been  regarded  as  typical  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It 
is  also  the  constant  symbol  of  St.  Mark,  and  often  of  St.  Jerome,  in 
allusion  to  the  well-known  story  of  his  taking  the  thorn  from  the 
wounded  foot  of  a  lion. 

In  the  City  of  Lagoons  is  a  bronze  winged  lion  perched  upon  a 
granite  pillar,  which,  with  its  companion  St.  Theodore  and  the 
crocodile,  stands  in  the  Piazzetta,  near  the  edge  of  the  Grand  Canal. 
Since  1329  this  favored  lion  has  witnessed  the  life  and  activity  ot 
Venice,  centring  in  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  which  leads  from  the 
Piazzetta.  From  his  lofty  pedestal  he  can  look  along  past  the  ducal 
palace  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  piazza,  which  extends  at  right  angles 
for  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet.  Beyond,  he  sees  the  church  ot 
St.  Mark,  bewildering  in  its  mixture  of  the  Byzantine  and  Gothic — 
the  noble  mausoleum  of  its  patron  saint,  who,  according  to  tradition, 
was  driven  by  storms  upon  an  island,  where  an  angel  appeared  to  him, 
and  prophesied  the  building  of  a  city  worthy  to  be  his  resting-place 
—  a  prophecy  fulfilled  centuries  after,  when  some  Venetian  mer- 
chants obtained  the  body  of  the  saint  from  Alexandria,  and  brought 
it  to  Venice,  where  it  was  received  with  great  rejoicing.  The  ducal 
chapel  was  rebuilt  as  a  church  to  receive  the  relics,  and  stood  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  when  it  was  burned  during  an  insur- 
rection;  it  was,  however,  completed  in  1071  very  nearly  according 
to  its  present  plan.  At  the  time  of  the  fire  the  body  mysteriously 
disappeared,  but  through  a  miracle  was  afterwards  discovered  to  the 
mourning  people,  and  buried  with  great  secrecy. 

During  the  French  Revolution  the  lion  visited  Paris  with  Na- 
poleon, but  returned  when  Louis  XVIII.  came  to  the  throne.  As 
patron  of  the  city  he  looks  down  from  his  lofty  pedestal  with  a  kindly 
indulgence  upon  the  throbbing  heart  of  this  beautiful  city.  Under 
the  gilded  horses  brought  from  Constantinople  as  a  memorial  of  the 
response  of  Venice  to  the  call  of  the  fourth  crusade,  he  sees  the 
crowds  hastening  to  mass  or  to  some  grand  secular  display.  Dur- 
ing the  subjection  of  his  beloved  republic  he  sympathized  in 
the  patriotism  of  his  countrymen,  who  indignantly  left  the  Piazza 
when  the  Austrian  military  band  played,  and  walked  soberly  up 
and  down  in  the  arcades  at  the  sides,  or  on  the  quay  behind  the 
ducal  palace,  proudly  refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  their 
conquerors.    Now  the  hum  of  busy  talk  and  merry  laughter  are 
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wafted  to  him  in  the  summer  evenings,  as  the  richly  dressed  crowds 
walk  in  the  open  square  or  visit  the  brilliantly  lighted  shops  and 
cafes  that  line  the  northern  and  southern  sides.  Every  day,  as  the 
clock  in  the  tower  strikes  two,  his  bronze  mane  is  fanned  by  flut- 
tering wings,  as  myriads  of  doves  go  for  the  corn  which  is  thrown 
down  to  them  from  an  upper  window  at  the  farther  corner  of  the 
Piazza  —  corn  provided  by  the  bequest  of  a  lady  hundreds  of  years 
ago. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  a  seated  lion  by  Donatello  was  placed 
near  where  an  old  marzocco  had  stood,  at  the  northern  angle  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  Florence.  About  a 
hundred  years  later  the  lion's  attention  must  have  been  attracted  by 
the  arrival  of  "  the  Giant" — Michael  Angelo's  famous  statue  of  David, 
which  stood  near  by  in  an  attitude  of  defiance,  conscious  that  its  fine 
Carrara  marble  was  once  intended  for  a  prophet ;  but  the  block  de- 
signed for  the  seer  lay  neglected  until  the  master  hand  of  Michael 
Angelo  transformed  it  into  the  great  Psalmist  and  warrior.  The 
lion  and  his  neighbor,  the  shepherd-king,  looked  out  across  the 
Piazza  as  the  throngs  of  people  sauntered  carelessly  by,  without 
heeding  these  masterpieces  in  sculpture.  Here  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years  they  watched  the  annual  celebration  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Festa  dei  Omaggi  di  San  Giovanni,  when  tribute  was 
brought  from  the  towns  subject  to  Florence,  and  presented  with  due 
homage  to  the  signory  of  the  commonwealth.  Here  three  times  a 
year  —  at  Easter,  St.  John's  day,  and  Christmas  —  they  saw  the 
prisoners  on  their  way  from  the  prison  to  the  baptistery,  bareheaded 
and  labelled,  —  the  humiliating  condition  of  manumission,  of  which 
Dante  proudly  refused  to  avail  himself.  In  1873  the  David  was 
removed  from  the  spot  which  he  had  occupied  for  four  hundred 
years  to  the  Florentine  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  as  better  suited  to 
the  dignity  of  his  age  and  fame.  Close  by  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  is 
the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  whose  fine  statues  are  guarded  by  two  lions, 
one  supposed  to  be  of  Greek  sculpture,  and  the  other  the  work  of 
Flaminio  Vacca  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  at  the  entrance  of  the  south 
transept,  is  the  greatest  work  of  Canova,  the  tomb  of  Clement  XIII. 
The  old  pope  is  kneeling  in  prayer,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  vault 
below  are  two  marble  lions,  one  of  which  has  fallen  asleep.  As  the 
wakeful  lion  looks  straight  before  him  he  sees  Christ  walking  upon 
the  sea  in  a  famous  mosaic.  He  can  see  the  high  altar  built  over 
the  relics  of  St  Peter,  at  which  only  the  pope  or  an  especially  au- 
thorized cardinal  can  celebrate  mass.  In  front  of  the  altar,  night 
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and  day,  burn  ninety-three  lamps,  which  are  placed  on  the  balustrade 
around  the  opening  leading  down  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  with 
the  statue  of  Pius  VI.  kneeling  in  adoration  before  it  Not  far  from 
here  is  a  bronze  of  St.  Peter,  seated  in  a  small  chair,  with  one  foot 
extended ;  as  the  old  lion  peers  across  he  can,  perhaps,  just  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  thinly  clad  beggars  and  the  richly  dressed  nobles 
who  help  to  make  up  the  devout  thousands  who  kiss  the  bronze 
toe,  and  make  the  form  of  the  cross  with  it  on  their  foreheads.  On 
state  occasions  the  glory  of  the  statue  is  augmented  by  the  pontificals. 
What  an  enviable  opportunity  this  watching  lion  had  at  the  Vatican 
Council  in  1869-70.  He  must  have  seen  the  grand  procession,  headed 
by  the  pope,  followed  by  a  vast  number  of  officers,  bishops,  and  car- 
dinals, marching  by  sixes,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  double  row 
of  soldiers,  as  it  moved  up  the  broad  nave  and  turned  into  the  right 
transept.  As  he  heard  the  high  gate  click  behind  them,  he  must 
have  longed  to  peer  around  the  corner  and  watch  the  august  pro- 
ceedings. 

Thorwaldsen,  the  great  Danish  sculptor,  cut  a  noble  lion  in  a 
granite  cliff  in  Lucerne.  He  had  never  seen  the  living  creature, 
but.  guided  by  the  instinct  of  a  true  artist,  he  was  able  to  represent 
it  truthfully  from  the  study  of  ancient  sculpture.  Though  mortally 
wounded,  his  lion  is  still  clinging  to  the  French  escutcheon  upon 
which  his  drooping  head  has  rested.  It  was  designed  to  commemo- 
rate the  fall  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  in  1792.  who.  ignorant  of  the 
imperial  order  to  surrender,  still  bravely  defended  the  Tuilleries 
against  a  fierce  mob. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  has  left  fine  representations  of  this  king  of 
beasts,  which  he  repeatedly  painted  from  life,  and  also  cut  in  stone. 
A  group  of  his  may  be  seen  around  the  base  of  a  granite  pillar 
in  the  centre  of  Trafalgar  Square.  London. 

It  seems  natural  that  beauty  and  strength,  so  wonderfully  com- 
bined in  the  lion,  should  ever  be  a  favorite  theme  with  artists  of  all 
nationalities  and  centuries.  ?84. 


GLIMPSE  OF  A  GERMAN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

"  Eine  Menge  alter  Jungfern  —  weiter  nichts  !  "  mutter  the 
schoolboys  as  we  file  through  the  streets  of  Dresden  in  solemn 
procession.  Such  a  phalanx  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  sights 
here,  for  the  art  treasures  and  musical  advantages  of  the  place,  the 
easy-going  comfort  of  the  quaint  houses,  and  ample  provision  for 
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open-air  enjoyment  make  the  city  a  swarming-place  for  "  outlanders," 
and  a  genial  atmosphere  for  educational  institutions.  There  is  the 
English  school  around  the  corner  —  an  army  of  tall,  straight,  rosy 
maidens,  excessively  shirred  as  to  their  mantles  and  lofty  as  to  their 
hats.  They  pursue  us  everywhere.  Do  we  enter  a  picture-store? 
There  are  they,  or  at  least  a  severed  segment  of  the  train,  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  a  Madonna.  They  appear  in  the  concert-room, 
perhaps,  alas !  in  the  good  seats  on  which  we  had  counted.  They 
issue  forth  from  the  gates  of  the  Grosse  Garten  as  we  enter 
for  an  afternoon's  ramble  among  the  trees,  or  sally  out  from  their 
own  grounds  as  we  are  retreating  homeward.  They  follow  us  to 
the  church :  Lutheran,  Reformed,  Church  of  England,  and  Presby- 
terian, —  as  pilgrims  and  strangers  here,  we  are  freely  eclectic  in 
Sabbath  worship,  —  and  whether  the  service  be  German,  French, 
Latin,  or  English  these  familiar  but  unknown  damsels  stand  with 
Ruth-like  devotion  at  our  elbow.  We  wish  them  well,  though  of 
course  we  think  our  school  is  far  better  than  theirs ! 

Our  chief  glory  is  that  we  represent  four  distinct  countries ; 
England,  France,  and  America,  however,  have  but  little  oppor- 
tunity for  national  independence,  being  easily  swung  into  proper 
insignificance  by  the  ponderous  balance-wheel  of  a  genuinely  Ger- 
man home.  We  sleep  most  excellently  under  mountains  of  down, 
and  eat  five  times  a  day,  introducing  dinner  and  tea  by  a  chorus 
of  "  Gesegnete  Mahlzeit !  "  directly  after  grace.  This  hearty,  if  con- 
ventional, expression  is  bestowed  upon  each  person  in  turn  at  the 
end  of  the  meal,  accompanied  by  hand-shaking,  of  which  Germans 
can  never  have  too  much. 

Our  school,  which  is  limited  to  twelve  boarders,  occupies  a  gen- 
erous suite  of  apartments  in  the  so-called  second  story  of  a  large 
house,  curiously  built  so  as  to  face  a  square  and  two  side  streets. 
It  is  entered  from  the  rear.  The  stairs  and  landing-places  common 
to  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  are  of  light  masonry,  made  beauti- 
fully clean  once  a  week  by  whitewashing,  or  some  similar  process. 
The  Consistorialrath,  living  below  us,  may  be  as  imposing  in  person 
as  in  title,  but  as  he  never  allows  himself  to  be  seen,  we  are  left  to 
conjecture.  The  only  positive  proof  given  us  of  family  existence 
there,  is  a  pair  of  stockings,  kindly  sent  up  by  the  Frau  Rath,  as  a 
contribution  to  the  Christmas  tree  we  prepared  for  the  poor  children 
of  the  neighborhood,  among  whom  were  remembered  the  extensive 
offspring  of  the  Hausmann,  who  lives  over  us,  and  whose  duty  it  is 
to  guard  the  house  in  general,  and  to  shut  the  iron  gates  of  the 
court  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  according  to  the  custom  of  well 
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regulated  families.  Occasional  inconvenience  arises  from  his  faith- 
fulness, as  when  a  belated  detachment  of  young  ladies,  coming  from 
an  evening  entertainment,  had  to  stand  outside  in  the  cold  for  half 
an  hour,  till  some  one  heard  their  cry,  and  brought  down  the  house- 
man with  the  key. 

Our  rooms  are  all  very  pleasant,  particularly  the  large  one  which 
serves  as  dining-room  and  schoolroom,  and,  despoiled  of  the  long 
table,  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  "  Lessons  in  Gymnastics,  Dancing, 
and  Deportment "  mentioned  in  the  Prospectus.  Here,  too,  we 
gather  in  the  evening  around  the  table,  which  always  stands  directly 
before  the  sofa  One  reads  aloud,  while  the  others  bend  over  odd, 
elaborate  fancywork. 

We  are  very  busy:  Professors  and  lady  teachers  arrive  at  all 
hours  of  day.  There  are  more  recitations  than  study  hours,  for 
information  is  gained  principally  in  the  classroom  from  the  lips  of 
the  teacher ;  the  text-book,  if  used  at  all,  is  merely  supplementary. 
This  is  an  easy  and  delightful  way  of  learning,  but  hardly  as  stimu- 
lating as  methods  demanding  greater  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.  No  mathematics,  no  Latin,  here :  What  a  paradise  for  poor 
mortals  galled  by  the  yoke  of  quadratics  and  Caesar !  But  in  place 
thereof  modern  languages  are  pursued  with  vigor  and  thoroughness. 
Music  is  indispensable,  and  geography,  mythology,  history,  litera- 
ture, and  art  receive  minute*atteution.  For  two  hours  every  week 
we  revel  in  the  attractions  of  the  Art  Gallery. 

Our  recreations  are  simple.  Perhaps  the  excitement  of  the  week 
is  a  concert  in  the  Neustadt.  The  admission  fee  is  twelve  and  a 
half  cents ;  but  "  we  must  dress  well  and  wear  white  gloves."  This 
hint  is  hardly  sufficient  to  prepare  us  for  removed  wraps,  artistic 
coiffures,  and  full-dress  costumes  in  the  audience.  The  music  of  the 
evening  is  a  cantata  by  Schumann,  ■  The  Pilgrimage  of  the  Rose," 
rendered  by  a  select  chorus,  under  the  leadership  of  Baumfelder,  a 
popular  teacher,  whose  name  and  music  have  floated  to  American 
shores.  He  plays  the  piano  and  directs  the  singers  at  the  same 
time,  tossing  his  shaggy  head  about  with  surprising  agility.  The 
cantata  is  charming,  and  in  the  main  well  given.  The  "Rose  "  — 
attired  in  dazzling  green,  which  is  supposed  to  be  suggestive  of 
leaves,  and  ornamented  at  every  possible  point  with  the  flower  she 
embodies  —  fails  wofully  in  her  studied  attempts  to  please.  She  af- 
fords much  amusement,  however,  and  we  can  forgive  her  deficiencies 
for  the  sake  of  the  sweet  voice  and  modest  attractions  of  the  little 
u  Queen  of  the  Fairies,"  who  sings  at  her  side.  The  concert  over, 
an  explanation  of  the  low-necked  dresses  around  us  is  found  in  the 
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swift  transformation  of  the  hall  into  a  ball-room.  Curtains  partially 
drawn  reveal  unexpected  refreshment  rooms  in  the  distance.  The 
ik  fun  "  of  the  evening  is,  doubtless,  just  beginning,  as  we  jog  home 
in  the  horse-cars  over  the  dimly -lighted  bridge. 

Our  favorite  time  for  walking  is  between  afternoon  coffee  and 
supper.  Interesting  places  to  visit  are  never  wanting.  In  ten 
minutes  we  can  reach  the  battle-ground  where  fell  Moreau,  whose 
monument  stands  on  a  gentle  elevation,  well  worth  climbing  not 
only  for  its  historic  associations,  but  for  a  fine  view  of  the  city. 
We  are  fond  of  going  to  the  Korner  Museum,  the  former  home  of 
the  fiery  young  poet  who  fell,  1813,  in  the  contest  with  Napoleon. 
His  handsome  face  greets  us  in  a  profusion  of  portraits.  Here  are 
his  poems,  his  diary,  his  sword.  But  not  alone  to  Theodor  Korner 
must  we  pay  honor  here.  The  inscription,  in  gilt  letters  on  marble, 
at  the  entrance,  "  Die  Stiitte,  die  ein  guter  Mensch  betrat,  1st  einge- 
weiht,"  must  have  reference  to  one  Friederich  Schiller,  to  whom, 
in  sore  need,  Korner  the  elder  opened  his  doors  in  admiration  and 
friendship.  Well  was  hospitality  rewarded  by  the  influence  of  the 
poet  on  the  waking  genius  of  the  son.  In  the  village  of  Losch- 
witz  stands  a  garden-house  belonging  to  the  same  Eath  Korner, 
where  Schiller  completed  "Don  Carlos";  a  shrine  to  which  we 
make  frequent  pilgrimages. 

We  improve  the  Wednesday  half-holidays  in  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended M  Partie  " :  to  Meissen,  where  Dresden  China  is  made ;  to 
Moritzburg,  a  unique  country  palace  which  King  Albert  occupies 
during  the  hunting  season ;  or  we  take  a  steamer,  and  follow  the 
ruddy  Elbe  down  into  Saxon  Switzerland. 

A  part  of  the  Spring  vacation  was  spent  amid  these  rugged,  pic- 
turesque hills ;  thanks  to  the  hospitality  extended  by  the  family  of 
the  good  Herr  Pastor.  We  were  charmed  with  the  natural  scenery, 
and  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  see  German  village  life.  Carols  sung 
before  our  door  early  on  Easter  morning  made  us  feel  as  if  we 
were  liviug  the  " Schonberg-Cotta  Family"  over  again,  with  Luther 
left  out ;  or,  rather,  with  Luther  grown  from  a  hungry  street-singer 
to  the  mightiest  influence  on  earth  under  God,  in  the  church,  in 
the  homes,  and  in  the  hearts  of  these  simple,  honest  Germans. 

e.  w. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  CHILD  LITERATURE. 

Nothing  has  greater  influence  upon  the  development  of  mental 
power  than  reading.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  that  the  selection 
of  literature  should  demand  great  care.  Only  the  very  best  should 
invite  the  attention.  It  is  also  of  great  importance,  that  whatever 
is  selected  should  be  read  well.  As  Bacon  says,  "  Read  not  to  con- 
tradict and  confute,  —  not  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  —  not  to 
find  talk  and  discourse,  —  but  to  weigh  and  consider."  This  cannot 
refer  to  all  reading  matter,  as  newspapers,  and  the  lighter  works, 
but  to  what  is  termed  literature,  which  addresses  itself  to  the  imagi- 
nation and  moral  feelings. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  time-honored  words:  "What  we 
learn  in  our  youth  grows  up  with  us,  and  in  time  becomes  a  part  of 
the  mind  itself."  If  readiilg  holds  such  a  prominent  part  in  the 
development  of  the  mind,  is  it  not  of  the  greatest  significance  that 
the  young  should  be  guided  aright  in  the  selection  of  books  ?  First 
impressions  are  the  most  lasting,  and  therefore  should  be  made  by 
the  best  books. 

Modern  literature  makes  ample  provision  for  the  wants  of  child- 
hood ;  but  while  books  written  for  the  young  are  so  abundant,  it  is 
true  that  a  real  child's  book  is  comparatively  scarce.  It  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  write  a  good  juvenile  book.  For  example,  this  from  a 
child's  book.  Of  a  fat  old  woman  afflicted  with  rheumatism  we 
read :  "  It  was  marvellous  how  she  could  maintain  her  equilibrium 
with  that  extraordinary  gait  and  figure."  Her  turkey  was  "  the 
martinet  of  the  yard,  who  hectored  and  domineered  over  everybody." 
Her  dogs  "  barked  little  gala  salvos,"  and  her  guinea-hens  "  sounded 
strange  muezzein  cries  "  from  the  top  of  a  chimney.  What  language 
to  use  for  a  child !  Only  the  simplest  words  and  clearest  allusions 
are  suited  to  the  minds  of  children.  Childish  books  should  contain 
childish  thoughts.  A  rare  observation  of  the  little  ones,  a  keen  in- 
sight into  their  life,  will  help  one  to  measure  their  joys  and  griefs  so 
as  to  write  for  them.  It  was  just  this  power  that  enabled  Mrs. 
Prentiss  to  touch  the  hearts  of  all  children  in  her  Susy  books. 

The  only  use  a  child  under  six  years  of  age  makes  of  a  book  is  to 
study  its  pictures."  The  pictures,  therefore,  should  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  make  him  open  his  eyes,  distinguish,  and  observe. 
He  should  also  be  so  entertained  by  the  objects  presented  as  to  be 
agreeably  impressed  in  regard  to  anything  relating  to  a  book.  As 
he  grows  older,  pictures  are  valuable  less  for  what  they  teach  than 
for  what  they  suggest.    Bright  colors,  therefore,  should  quite  early 
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give  place  to  plain  black  and  white,  leaving  room  for  the  exercise  of 
the  imagination.  The  fancy,  which  the  little  ones  have  in  so  great 
a  degree,  should  be  assisted  and  cultivated. 

Few  things  are  more  striking  than  the  entire  credulity  of  children 
—  their  readiness  to  believe  what  is  told  them  ;  therefore  in  writing 
for  them  truthfulness  should  always  be  assumed  and  recognized.  .  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  reading  fairy  tales  ?  Has  one  a  right  to  amuse 
a  child  with  stories  which  are  not  true  ?  A  work  of  pure  imagina- 
tion need  not  be,  and  fairy  stories  are  not  generally,  untrue  to  life. 
The  relations  of  right  and  wrong  are  usually  so  truly  represented 
that  they  teach  the  best  of  lessons.  They  are  written  to  picture 
striking  illustrations  of  the  evils  that  always  follow  wrong  doing,  and 
the  blessing  of  right  doing,  and  unless  exclusively  read,  they  cannot 
be  harmful. 

But  the  child's  mind  needs  development  in  other  directions.  The 
growth  of  imagination,  although  important,  is  not  the  only  object  to 
be  sought.  Stories  of  family  life,  inculcating  wholesome  truths,  and 
appealing  to  his  own  brief  experience  and  observation,  at  the  same 
time  widening  it,  also  books  of  travel  and  adventure,  will  familiarize 
the  little  reader  with  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

His  moral  education  also  must  not  be  neglected,  for  his  whole 
subsequent  character  depends  upon  the  foundation  laid  in  youth. 
Look  at  some  of  the  plots  of  the.  so-called  moral  books.  Stories  in 
abundance  tell  of  good  little  boys  who  hold  conversations  with  pious 
mammas  about  the  fifth  commandment.  Now  parental  authority, 
should  always  be  taken  for  granted ;  and  a  book  which  either  leaves 
it  an  open  question  or  one  to  be  settled  by  argument  is  very  harmful. 
In  another,  the  good  boy  is  liberally  rewarded  by  praise  or  presents, 
and  often  before  the  setting  of  the  sun ;  while  the  bad  boy  is  pun- 
ished by  severe  treatment  or  by  death  within  the  same  length  of 
time.  If  no  other  objection  could  be  raised  against  such  teaching, 
it  would  surely  be  condemned  on  the  ground  of  its  untruthfulness. 
But  perhaps  the  books  of  the  most  pernicious  influence  are  those 
which  teach  children  to  do  right  for  reward,  and  from  no  higher 
motive.  It  is  very  important  that  the  child  should  early  be  taught 
to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  law  of  love,  and  books  which  are 
at  variance  with  this  are  absolutely  ruinous.  .  When  the  child  is 
old  enough  to  comprehend  deeper  subjects,  his  reading  should  be 
regulated  with  the  most  careful  watchfulness.  Shall  he  be  allowed 
to  interest  himself  in  the  sensational  literature  which  is  so  plentiful, 
and  which  is  particularly  attractive  to  the  young  ? 

A  glance  at  the  records  of  the  early  lives  and  intellectual  pursuits 
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of  some  eminent  men  shows  that  their  success  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  early  contact  with  the  best  authors.  The  quality 
of  Lord  Bacon's  early  reading  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  but 
eleven  years  of  age  he  composed  an  essay  on  the  imagination.  In 
his  fourteenth  year  Milton  comprehended  and  enjoyed  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Understanding,  reading  it  over  and  over  again,  and 
noting  thoughts  suggested  to  his  mind  by  certain  obscure  terms. 
The  lives  of  Edward  Gibbon,  Robert  Hall,  Edmund  Burke,  Moses 
Stuart,  President  Edwards,  and  countless  others  are  admirable  illus- 
trations of  the  permanent  influence  of  early  culture. 

How  different  is  the  reading  of  the  modern  boy  !  He  feasts  upon 
the  productions  of  some  fascinating  author  until  he  craves  only 
sensational  works.  Rarely  does  a  week  pass  in  which  we  do  not 
hear  of  young  boys  who,  with  minds  absorbed  in  the  dime  novels 
which  they  have  been  reading,  arm  themselves  with  pistols,  and 
leave  home  and  friends  in  search  of  excitement,  such  as  they  read 
about.  How  perceptibly  the  number  of  idlers  about  our  streets  and 
public-houses  would  diminish  if  the  youth  were  kept  at  home  and 
interested  in  good  books !  Is  not  the  subject  one  which  demands 
earnest  attention  ? 

Though  Lord  Bacon  and  Milton  lived  centuries  ago,  their  names 
are  immortal.  Is  not  their  example  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  ? 

Among  the  foremost  of  the  names  immortalized  in  the  history  of 
our  nation,  stands  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  If,  when  a  boy,  he 
had  interested  himself  in  the  trashy  books  which  now  delight  so 
many  of  our  youth,  how  different  would  have  been  the  record  of  his 
life,  and  the  condition  of  our  country !  What  the  country  needs  is 
earnest,  thoughtful,  well-read  men.  Society  needs  men  of  culture. 
And  the  only  way  to  meet  this  demand  is  to  exercise  greater  care 
and  watchfulness  in  the  selection  of  literature  for  the  young. 

j.  p.  r.  '85. 


"  OUR  FORTNIGHTLY." 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  you  about  our  Fortnightly.  I  wish 
instead  of  reading  this  you  might  all  come  to  one  of  our  meetings, 
and  see  for  yourselves  what  it  is,  and  what  we  do.  The  aim  of  the 
society  —  to  quote  from  the  constitution  —  is,  "  to  aid  and  increase 
the  religious,  social,  and  intellectual  life  of  its  members,  and  of  the 
church." 

Since  its  formation  in  1880,  it  has  done  much  to  stimulate  all 
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these  branches  of  Christian  work.  Many  deeply  felt  the  need  of 
some  such  society,  and  when  at  an  informal  gathering,  called  for  the 
purpose,  the  object  was  stated,  it  met  with  a  universal  and  hearty 
response,  and  the  interest  has  never  since  flagged. 

In  framing  the  constitution  we  copied  no  other  society,  we  only 
tried  to  make  one  that  should  exactly  suit  our  wants,  and  to  this 
fact,  I  believe,  our  success  is  largely  due  ;  the  society  is  no  impor- 
tation, but  is  emphatically  indigenous  to  the  soil.  We  meet  once  a 
fortnight,  as  our  name  indicates.  The  first  two  years  the  general 
meeting  was  largely  occupied  with  business  of  various  kinds  and 
short  literary  exercises. 

"What  kinds  of  business  do  we  attend  to?"  Anything  that 
needs  to  be  done,  and  has  slipped  through  the  red  tape  meshes 
of  other  organizations.  Sometimes  it  is  considering  the  needs  of 
the  mission  Sunday-school,  or  maybe,  planning  a  Christmas  tree 
for  the  children  ;  perhaps  consulting  as  to  the  most  effective  method 
of  animating  our  church  sociables,  or  making  arrangements  to  sup- 
ply flowers  for  the  church  on  Sunday.  One  or  two  meetings  we 
gave  up  entirely  to  sewing  for  a  destitute  family.  In  short,  "  What- 
soever things  are  lovely  and  of  good  report "  we  "  think  on  these 
things."  The  general  meeting  was  only  one  hour  long,  and  then 
resolved  itself  into  "  Classes,"  three  in  number,  and  each  under  the 
direction  of  a  "  Leader." 

The  History  class  spent  most  of  one  winter,  I  remember,  work- 
ing in  the  sixteenth  century.  Another  class  gave  their  time  to  the 
History  of  Art,  and  the  third,  under  our  President,  Mrs.  Julia  C.  R. 
Dorr,  occupied  their  hour  in  readings  from  American  authors.  It 
was  difficult  to  choose,  but  the  amount  of  time  required  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  soon  drew  quite  definite  lines. 

The  History  demanded  a  good  deal  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  real 
study  and  preparing  elaborate  essays.  In  Art  only  short  papers 
were  required,  and  the  hour  was  spent  in  talks  over  pictures.  Those 
attending  the  readings  from  authors  were  not  obliged  to  do  anything 
outside  the  class,  but  glimpses  into  the  works  of  our  standard  writers 
aroused  deep  interest,  and  gave  point  to  the  leisure  hour  reading. 
This  was  equally  true  of  all  the  classes,  and  the  literature  demanded 
by  our  members  is  of  a  much  higher  grade  than  formerly.  In 
thus  varying  the  amount  of  work  required,  the  busy  housewife, 
and  young  lady  just  from  school  with  abundant  leisure,  found  oppor- 
tunity and  stimulus  to  do  all  the  literary  work  possible.  We  out- 
grew the  class  work  after  a  time,  and  it  seemed  best  for  many 
reasons  to  have  all  the  literary  exercises  given  in  the  general  meet- 
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iDg,  that  being  held  longer  to  include  the  time  formerly  given  to  the 
classes.  We  could  not  have  done  this  at  hi  st,  but  we  had  learned 
to  know  each  other  better,  and  were,  to  say  the  least,  less  afraid  of 
the  sound  of  our  own  voices. 

The  last  two  winters  we  have  studied  the  lives  of  noted  women, 
and  to  give  more  variety  and  interest  to  an  afternoon's  programme, 
we  group  with  the  principal  character  others  of  lesser  note,  who  are 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  more  prominent  figure  ;  sometimes 
also  short  sketches  of  places  or  manners  and  customs  are  given,  if  it 
will  add  to  a  more  complete  comprehension  of  the  subject  before  us. 
It  will  best  explain  my  meaning  to  give  several  programmes.  One 
day  the  principal  essay  was  upon  the  life  and  work  of  "  Florence 
Nightingale,"  a  shorter  one  on  "  Sister  Dora ; "  and  still  another  on 
the  "  Sanitary  Commission  of  our  late  war."  Another  time  it  was 
Queen  Elizabeth,  one  paper  showing  her  as  "  Woman,"  and  a  second 
one  as  a  u  Queen."  Mary  Stuart  and  Lady  Jane  Gray  were  the 
two  other  characters  presented.  The  programme  closed  with  a 
selection  read  from  Schiller's  u  Maria  Stuart." 

During  the  present  winter  we  have  studied  literary  women  ex- 
clusively. One  afternoon  the  subject  was  "  Early  Women  Novelists 
of  England,"  and  the  interest  excited  was  so  great  that  a  raid  was 
made  on  the  bookstore,  and  the  copies  of  "  Evelina,"  and  other  old 
novels  were  exhausted,  and  an  additional  supply  was  immediately 
ordered  to  meet  the  sudden  demand.  After  studying  Marion 
Evans  Lewis,  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  we  turned  our  attention  to 
our  own  novelists. 

Several  afternoons  we  have  devoted  to  the  poets  of  both  countries. 
Mrs.  Dorr  giving  brief  biographical  and  critical  sketches,  illustrated 
by  readings  from  their  poems.  Sometimes  an  unpublished  poem  of 
her  own  gave  us  a  special  treat.  These  afternoons  with  the  poets 
were  the  most  delightful  of  all ;  to  hear  a  poet  interpret  a  poet  is  a 
rare  pleasure.  Mrs.  Dorr's  ripe  literary  experience  and  wide  cul- 
ture give  her  the  right  to  speak  authoritatively  on  these  subjects. 
I  will  only  tell  you  of  one  other  meeting,  our  Christmas  Fort- 
nightly ;  the  subject  was  "  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord."  The 
chapel  parlor,  where  we  meet,  was  decorated  with  Christmas  green, 
and  the  walls  hung  with  different  representations  of  the  Virgin 
mother  —  paintings,  engravings,  and  a  multitude  of  photographs.  We 
listened  first  to  a  short  sketch  of  "  Bethlehem  as  it  was  and  is," 
followed  by  a  paper  on  the  "  Sacred  and  Legendary  Life  of  Mary." 
We  heard  the  solemn,  tender  story  of  her  life,  as  gathered  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  then  the  quaint  and  lovely  stories  that  cluster  about 
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the  life  of  this  ideal  of  womanhood.  At  the  close  of  this,  from  an 
adjoining  room  came  the  sweet  notes  of  the  hymn,  "  Holy  Night," 
accompanied  by  a  violin,  at  the  close  of  the  beautiful  song,  we  quietly 
adjourned. 

Such  is  our  u  Fortnightly  ; "  I  would  that  all  the  daughters  of  our 
Alma  Mater  might  enjoy  the  privilege  of  assisting  in  some  such 
society  as  this ;  not  exactly  like  it,  but  one  that  would  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  their  church  as  perfectly  as  ours  are  met  in  "  The 
Fortnightly."  '79. 


ELIZABETH  R.  BEACH. 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Beach  was  born  in  Millbury,  Mass.,  June  23, 
1841.  With  dawning  intelligence  came  the  lesson  that  she  had 
come  into  this  world  "  to  minister,"  not  to  be  the  object  of  the 
ministrations  of  others  ;  for  sickness  and  sorrow  brooded  over  the 
household  from  her  infancy  on  through  many  years.  A  delicate 
child  —  memory  presents  her  with  fragile  form  and  fair,  white  face, 
easily  flushed  at  any  sudden  alarm  to  her  natural  diffidence  and  self- 
distrust,  a  large,  sensitive  mouth,  and  gentle  blue  eyes. 

Her  father  had  with  grief  resigned  a  cherished  plan  of  work  for 
foreign  missions.  Dear  friends  of  her  mother's  were  foreign  mission- 
aries, and  their  letters  were  the  fairy  tales  which  fed  her  youthful 
imagination.  Her  first  letters  were  written  to  the  little  cousins  liv- 
ing in  the  grand  old  house  of  *  Cheliby  Yorgaki,  merchant  of  the 
palace  under  five  sultans.'  No  wonder  that  the  first  outreachings  of 
the  young  Christian  heart  were  for  work  in  other  lands !  Yearn- 
ings never  quite  quenched  though  years  began  to  grow  into  decades 
while  circumstances  were  building  intervening  walls  to  apparently 
insurmountable  heights,  till  God  suddeuly  opened  a  door,  before  in- 
visible, but  to  which  he  had  all  along  been  guiding  her  feet.  Enter- 
ing by  his  chosen  way,  in  a  few  short  years  she  accomplished  more 
for  him  than  a  lifetime  of  self-direction  ever  achieved. 

One  can  scarce  say,  looking  back,  when  she  became  a  Christian, 
for  she  was  always  controlled  by  conscienoe,  always  tried  to  obey 
God.  It  was  while  a  member  of  Abbot  Academy  that  she  was  led 
by  a  teacher  (now  Mrs.  C.  L.  Goodell  of  St.  Louis)  to  see  clearly 
that  she  was  a  child  of  God.  In  July,  1858,  she  united  with  the 
Congregational  church  in  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  whither  her  parents 
had  removed. 

In  1858  she  followed  some  of  her  Abbot  Academy  teachers  to 
Bradford  Academy.    Here  she  was  for  a  time  an  assistant  pupil,  audi 
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here  she  was  graduated  in  July  1860.  After  graduating  she  spent 
several  weeks  in  the  family  of  the  late  Rev.  Seth  Sweetzer,  D.D., 
in  Worcester  Mass.  Those  with  whom  she  associated  at  that  time 
were  deeply  impressed  with  her  remarkable  character,  developing 
even  then,  intellectual  superiority  combined  with  childlike  faith.  But 
the  strain  of  overwork  during  the  last  year  at  school  began  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  a  way  very  alarming  to  her  friends,  necessitating  a 
return  home  for  rest.  The  school  year  of  1863  was  then  spent 
teaching  in  the  select  school  of  Rev.  C.  D.  Rice,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
After  another  interval  of  rest  she  came  to  Abbot  Academy,  where 
she  remained  three  years.  Subsequently  she  filled,  for  a  term,  the 
place  of  a  relative  at  the  head  of  the  Girl's  High  School,  Providence, 
R.  L,  and  then  commenced  teaching  in  Woodstock,  Ct.,  where  her 
father  was  preaching.  This  situation  she  accepted  that  she  might 
devote  herself  to  her  now  widowed  father.  She  was  at  Woodstock 
Academy  four  years.  The  duties  of  the  school  were  excessive.  A 
part  of  the  time  she  was  not  only  an  overworked  teacher,  but  she 
was  housekeeper  at  home,  and  had  the  entire  care  of  a  little  niece. 
It  is  painful  to  recall  that  her  last  services  in  this  school  —  services  so 
arduous,  yet  so  faithfully  and  ably  discharged  —  remain,  through  the 
dishonesty  of  the  Principal  who  engaged  her,  unrecompeused  save 
by  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  her  pupils. 

From  Woodstock  Academy  she  was  called,  in  March  1875,  to 
Southbridge,  Mass.,  to  take  charge  of  the  High  School,  embracing 
both  sexes.  Here,  during  the  two  years  of  her  administration,  she 
fitted  several  young  men  for  college.  One  of  these  young  men  has, 
since  her  death,  thus  expressed,  in  the  columns  of  the  Southbridge 
Journal,  his  appreciation:  "Intellectually  she  was  grand.  She 
taught  us  sciences  with  a  concise,  practical  conception  of  their  value 
which  was  a  revelation  to  us.  Along  our  tortuous  course  in  mathe- 
matics her  clearness  of  mind  shone  beacon-like,  illuminating  and 
directing  our  path.  She  taught  Greek  and  Latin  with  a  breadth 
and  accuracy  which  were,  all  things  considered,  marvellous.  The 
sublime  lessons  of  history  gathered  new  force  from  the  sublimity  of 
her  application  of  them,  and  the  amenities  of  literature  lost  none  of 
their  charm  in  being  reflected  by  a  literary  taste  so  delicately  sensi- 
tive to  every  touch  of  beauty.  Her  daily  life  was  one  long  chant  of 
humility  and  grandeur.  Her  great  object  seemed  to  be  that  we 
might  live  nobler  lives  for  having  known  her." 

Just  before  she  left  America  the  late  Mr.  Durant,  founder  of 
Wellesley  College,  called  on  a  lady  to  make  inquiries  respecting 
Miss  Beach's  fitness  for  a  professorship  at  Wellesley.    The  lady  pro- 
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ceeded  in  a  dispassionate  narration  of  Miss  Beach's  accomplish- 
ments ;  but  before  the  list  was  exhausted,  Mr.  Duraut  turned  abruptly 
away,  exclaiming :  "  You  say  too  much !  No  one  can  excel  in  so 
many  departments !  "  Convinced,  however,  by  further  investigation 
of  the  truth  of  the  statement  he  had  received,  he  sought  to  place  her 
on  his  corps  of  instructors. 

All  attainment  presupposes  toil.  If  Miss  Beach  surpassed  others 
in  attainments,  she  also  surpassed  them  in  honest,  hard  work.  Not 
only  was  study  the  daily,  unfailing  precursor  of  teaching,  vacations 
were  often  spent  under  the  tuition  of  eminent  instructors. 

Leaving  Southbridge  because  her  health  and  spirits  were  sinking 
under  too  great  pressure,  she  proposed  to  go,  in  company  with  a 
friend  bound  on  a  similar  errand,  to  gain  a  more  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  some  of  the  modern  languages  by  studying  them  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  vernacular.  It  was  her  purpose  to  spend 
one  and  a  half  years  in  this  way,  attaining  at  once  both  the  entire 
change  needed  for  recuperation  and  also  added  stores  of  knowledge 
for  higher  excellence  in  her  chosen  profession.  God's  purpose  she 
did  not  foresee;  but  all  her  enthusiasm,  all  the  energy  of  her  well 
disciplined  powers  were  now  to  be  devoted  to  the  more  immediate 
preparation  for  her  life's  crowning  work.  Indeed,  how  wonderfully, 
as  light  flashes  back  from  the  opening  gates  of  glory,  all  her  previous 
life  is  seen  to  have  been  a  carefully  adjusted  preparation  for  this 
last  work  !  The  refining  and  finishing  of  the  gold  for  the  final  set- 
ting of  the  jewels ! 

And  now,  as  she  leaves  her  native  land,  her  friends  note  a  devel- 
opment in  character.  Her  tireless  industry,  her  lavish  giving  of 
herself  to  every  work  and  every  person  that  had  need  of  her  too 
often  had  seemed  to  be  a  joyless  giving.  Something  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  shape  in  any  verbal  mould  —  not  sadness,  not  depression, 
but  a  restless  eagerness,  an  unappeased  heart-hunger  —  marred  the 
symmetry  of  a  nearly  perfect  character.  She  seemed  ever  haunted 
by  a  baffled  aspiration,  till  lo,  as  she  sails  eastward,  the  sunrise  greets 
her  soul !  We  no  longer  catch  from  her  letters  the  wailing  under- 
tone of  a  "  heart  that  breaketh  for  the  longing  it  hath  at  all  times  " 
for  life's  unrealized  ideal ;  but  we  recognize 

"  That  all  the  jarring  notes  of  life 
Seem  blending  in  a  psalm, 
And  all  the  angles  of  its  strife  x 
Are  rounding  into  calm." 

the  calm  of  a  soul  that  rests  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  will  of  God. 
It  was  in  May  1877  that  she  sailed  for  Glasgow  in  the  Anchor ia 
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A  little  time  was  given  to  sight-seeing  in  Scotland  and  in  England, 
and  then  she  hastened  on  to  commence  her  studies  in  Paris.  In  a 
letter  dated  June  14,  1878,  she  gives  an  account  of  her  introduction 
to  "  the  mission  to  the  working-men  of  Paris,"  commenced  by  Rev. 
Mr.  McAll  and  his  wife  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Prussia.  These 
devoted  people  had  opened  a  chapel  near  the  Exposition  grounds. 
As  Miss  Beach  was  leaving  this  chapel,  at  the  close  of  a  Sunday- 
afternoon  service,  she  observed  a  request  that  all  Christian  visitors 
should  register  their  names.  Proceeding  to  comply  with  this  request, 
she  was  accosted  by  a  lady  (Mrs.  McAll,  as  she  afterward  learned) 
who,  after  some  conversation,  gave  her  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the 
work  attempted  by  Mr.  McAll.  Closing  her  account  of  this  interview, 
to  which  she  added  a  history  of  the  mission,  she  writes :  "  I  intend 
to  visit  one  of  the  Sunday-schools  next  Sunday."  Henceforth  her 
letters  are  filled  with  the  details  of  what,  from  this  accidental  con- 
tact, became  the  engrossing  passion  of  her  heart.  Distrusting,  at 
first,  her  command  of  the  French  language,  she  ventured  her  assis- 
tance only  at  the  cabinet  organ  ;  but  soon  her  letters  began  to  tell 
of  her  classes  in  more  than  one  of  the  Sabbath-schools,  of  translating 
the  Sunday-School  Times  for  the  use  of  the  teachers,  of  visiting  her 
scholars  in  their  humble  homes,  and  of  sewing  classes.  Nor  were 
her  benevolent  efforts  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  McAll  mission. 
She  responded  to  a  request  to  undertake  a  Bible  class  consisting  of 
American  young  ladies  who  were  in  Paris  studying  French.  She 
met  them  at  the  American  chapel,  and  taught  them  in  French.  Only 
those  Christians  who  have  seen  what  utterly  godless  lives  are  too 
often  passed  by  such  young  people  in  Paris  can  appreciate  the 
importance  of  this  undertaking.  She  enlisted  the  sympathy  and  aid 
of  wealthy  Americans  in  Paris  in  behalf  of  the  sick  and  suffering. 
She  carried  Christian  consolation  and  material  aid  to  some  who, 
having  left  home  with  aims  like  her  own,  were  sick,  friendless,  and 
overtaken  by  poverty  in  a  foreign  land.  She  nursed  by  day  and 
watched  by  night  with  those  in  "  the  border  lands,"  never  losing  an 
opportunity  of  winning  every  soul  to  whom  she  ministered  to  her 
own  precious  Christ,  whether  French  or  American,  Protestant  or 
Romanist.  By  her  presence  of  mind  she  once  rescued  a  lady  of 
noble  and  illustrious  descent  from  a  terrible  death  by  fire. 

"  Miss  Beach  does  not  go  into  society,"  deprecatingly  remarked 
one  who  had  met  her  in  Paris.  True,  fashionable  society  neither 
attracted  her  nor  was  attracted  to  her,  yet  never  more  strikingly 
fulfilled  than  in  her  case  was  the  promise,  "Them  that  honor  me,  I 
will  honor."    Invitations  were  pressed  upon  her  to  spend  her  vaca- 
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tions  in  some  of  the  most  charming  regions  of  Scotland,  England, 
and  the  island  of  Corsica.  In  the  summer  of  1879  she  enjoyed  a 
trip  with  a  party  of  friends,  for  whom  she  was  the  interpreter, 
visiting  Holland,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1879  the  question  was  urgent : 
"  Shall  I  return  to  the  United  States,  obtain  a  situation  where  the 
remuneration  will  suffice  for  the  support  of  myself  and  another  de- 
pendent upon  me  —  leaving  something  toward  the  maintenance  of  my 
father  in  his  old  age  ?  Or  shall  I  follow  my  inclinations,  and  remain 
here,  where  so  much  that  I  long  to  do,  and  can  do,  lacks  laborers  ?  " 
She  writes  :  "  I  never  felt  at  such  a  loss  to  decide  what  to  do.  On 

 's  account,  it  seems  to  me  I  ought  to  go  home ;  and  yet  it 

would  cost  me  a  severe  struggle  to  leave  this  work  just  as  I  am 
ready  to  commence  really,  for  the  first  months  of  public  work  in  a 
foreign  language  are  a  sort  of  preparation.    I  cannot  stay  unless 

satisfactory  provision  can  be  made  for    another  year.  I 

could  not  teach  enough  to  support  us  both,  and  go  on  with  mission 

work  at  the  same  time,  without  killing  myself.  I  am  willing  to 

go  or  to  stay.    I  am  asking  every  day  that  the  way  may  be  made 

plain  I  will  wait  on  the  Lord  and  be  of  good  courage,  and 

light  will  surely  come."  But  light  did  not  come  for  some  time. 
Every  plan  she  formed  came  to  nothing ;  so  in  September  she  re- 
turned home,  purposing  to  gather  a  company  of  young  ladies  who 
would  go  abroad  and  study  with  her  a  part  of  the  year  in  Paris,  and 
travel  with  her  over  the  most  attractive  parts  of  the  Continent  during 
the  appropriate  season.  Again  all  her  attempts  were  mysteriously 
thwarted,  and  she  was  fast  exhausting  the  remnant  of  her  strength 
in  nursing  an  invalid  at  home  when  Dr.  L.  T.  Chamberlain,  who 
had  learned  of  her  mission  work  through  a  mutual  friend,  drew  her 
from  her  seclusion,  little  dreaming  to  what  proportions  his  project 
would  grow.  Twice,  at  his  solicitation,  she  met  the  ladies  of  Nor- 
wich, Ct.  (where  he  was  then  pastor)  to  tell  them  the  story  of  the 
McAll  mission.  So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  of  these  auditors  that 
they  offered  not  only  to  make  ample  provision  for  her  support,  but 
to  relieve  her  of  the  care  which  had  called  her  home,  if  she  would 
return  to  Paris  and  devote  all  her  time  to  mission  work. 

Meantime  there  came  to  her  an  invitation  to  become  Professor  of 
French  in  Smith  College,  at  a  salary  much  larger  than  that  offered 
by  the  ladies  of  Norwich  and  other  places.  It  was  what  she  had 
long  been  struggling  to  merit  and  to  obtain.  Friends  with  tearful 
eyes  urged  her  that  it  was  an  answer  to  prayer,  which  she  was  not 
at  liberty  to  disregard.    The  offer  was  renewed  and  pressed.  But 
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her  heart  said  'No.  There  are  many  as  well  qualified  as  I,  who 
will  gladly  fill  that  position  ;  few  able  and  willing  to  go  to  the  com- 
munists of  Belleville  and  the  rag-pickers  of  St.  Antoine.'  So  the  day 
was  set  for  her  sailing.  But  it  was  thought  desirable  that  she  should 
spend  some  time  in  interesting  the  ladies  of  other  churches,  and  in 
raising  funds  for  the  mission.  For  four  months  she  was  incessantly 
occupied  in  presenting  the  claims  of  the  McAll  mission.  Thirty  or 
more  of  the  large  cities  and  towns  were  visited,  from  Boston  to  Mil- 
waukee ;  some  of  them  more  than  once,  for  one  hearing  created  a 
strong  demand  for  her  return.  The  immediate  results  of  these 
addresses  were  contributions  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
Moreover,  fountains  were  opened  which  have  been  sending  their 
streams  to  Paris  ever  since.  McAll  auxiliaries  were  formed  in 
many  places.  Finally,  circulars  were  issued  by  the  Philadelphia 
auxiliary  for  a  general  convention  ;  and  in  March  1884  the  American 
McAll  Association  was  formed,  having  for  president  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes. 

Four  months  of  toil,  and  such  a  harvest !  Thank  God,  she  knew 
before  she  left  us  how  he  had  blessed  her  efforts,  made  "  in  weakness 
and  fear  and  much  trembling."  "  E'en  though  it  be  a  cross  that 
raiseth  me,"  we  often  sing.  Only  by  crosses  did  she  attain  pre- 
eminence. To  scarcely  a  woman  in  the  land  could  public  speaking 
have  been  more  abhorrent ;  yet,  when  she  was  sure  it  was  the  Lord 
who  asked  it  of  her,  she  followed  where  he  led  the  way.  Because 
it  was  for  his  dear  sake  —  shall  we  not  say  ?  —  he  breathed  into  her 
speech  a  marvellous  grace  and  charm  and  power,  described  by  some 
who  heard  it  as  "  surpassing  all  speech  heard  by  them  from  mortal 
lips.  Self-forgetfulness  vied  with  conscious  shrinking ;  personal 
feeling  was  subordinated  to  the  needs  of  the  work,  until  the  result 
was  a  kind  of  transfiguration,  in  which  the  woman  seemed  simply 
the  messenger  of  God,  and  all  listening  souls  were  made  her  friends 
and  helpers  forevermore." 

In  May  1880  she  had  entered  upon  an  engagement  to  give  addresses 
in  Philadelphia,  expecting  to  come  the  following  week  to  Brooklyn 
and  Boston,  when  her  health  suddenly  gave  way.  Nearly  four  years 
of  pain  and  weakness  followed.  Everything  that  could  be  devised 
for  the  promotion  of  her  recovery  was  nobly  done  by  appreciating 
friends.  Distant  regions  were  visited,  and  long  sea-voyages  taken. 
One  and  another  mode  of  medical  treatment  was  tried,  dangerous 
surgery  was  endured,  various  hospitals  were  tested,  and  all  in  a  state 
of  physical  prostration  which  compelled  almost  entire  isolation  from 
loved  ones. 
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Thinking  of  her  loneliness,  her  sufferings,  and  the  hopelessness 
of  restored  vigor,  how,  with  tears,  we  used  to  cry,  "  Dear  Father, 
give  her  rest  in  thy  home."  But  the  Lord  was  polishing  a  gem  of 
surpassing  worth,  and  he  alone  could  tell  when  it  was  ready  for  its 
setting  in  the  celestial  diadem. 

On  Thursday,  Jan.  17th,  she  embarked  for  Savannah  on  board 
the  steamer  City  of  Columbus,  happy  in  the  glimmering  hope  of 
health  returning  at  last.  Before  another  morning  dawned  the  ship 
was  a  wreck.    Our  friend  had  entered  into  rest. 

As  the  ended  life  in  its  completion  arises  before  us,  its  most  con- 
spicuous trait  is  achievement,  usefulness ;  no  waste  time,  no  waste 
talents,  no  waste  of  anything,  but  fruitfulness  all  along.  Again,  it 
leaves  the  impression  as  of  a  life  in  the  shadows  —  always  toil, 
sorrow,  self-denial,  rising  at  times  to  a  spiritual  conflict  that  recalls 
Christian's  fight  with  Apollyon,  but,  like  Christian's  pilgrimage, 
coming  out  at  last  into  Beulah  with  its  Delectable  Mountains. 

No  picture  of  her  life  is  complete  which  leaves  her  domestic 
virtues  unrecorded.  Thoroughly  versed  in  all  housewifely  accom- 
plishments, she  was  prompt  to  offer  and  prepared  to  render  as  efficient 
aid  in  the  kitchen  and  the  nursery  as  in  the  parlor  and  the  school- 
room. What  tender,  motherly  affection  breathes  through  all  those 
letters  written  from  far-away  Paris  to  the  dear  adopted  niece !  What  a 
loyal  friend  she  was !  Her  confidence  once  secured,  how  unswerving, 
immovable !  With  what  saintly  patience  she  endured  sickness ! 
How  thoughtful  she  was  for  others,  even  when  she  thought  herself 
on  the  brink  of  her  supreme  hour !  To  the  few  permitted  in  those 
last  months  to  look  once  more  upon  her  face,  how  like  one,  she 
seemed,  whose  feet  already  stand  within  thy  gates,  O  city  of  our 
God !  She  had  walked  with  the  Son  of  God  through  the  furnace 
till  all  the  dross  was  refined  away.  To  talk  with  her  was  like 
meeting  one  who  had  come  to  us  out  of  glory.  We  realized  a  world 
invisible,  yet  enfolding  us,  where  a  quickened  sense  might  have 
caught  the  gleam  of  angelic  visitors,  and  have  heard  the  music  of 
heavenly  choirs : 

"Thy  chosen  cannot  die." 
4 
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We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  following  notice,  from  an  old 
newspaper : 

"  The  Fall  Term  of  Abbot  Female  Seminary  will  commence  on  the  last 
Wednesday  (31st)  of  August,  and  continue  12  weeks.  Miss  Philena 
McKeen  has  recently  been  appointed  Principal.  She  will  be  assisted  by 
Miss  Phebe  F.  McKeen,  both  of  whom  have  had  a  successful  experience  as 

teachers  Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Clerk,  E.  Buck,  Esq., 

Andover,  and  to  Rev.  S.  C.  Jackson,  State  Library,  State  House,  Boston. 
Andover,  July  1859." 

We  fancy,  as  our  eyes  rest  on  the  faded  and  discolored  paper,  how  the 
girls  who  thought  of  attending  Abbot  Academy  in  that  autumn  of  1859 
scanned  it;  how  they  wondered  if  they  should  like  the  new  Principal, 
what  Miss  Phebe  would  teach,  and  what  changes  would  be  introduced. 
Time,  which  settles  all  questions,  long  ago  satisfied  their  doubts ;  and 
now,  at  the  close  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Miss  McKeen's  wise,  energetic, 
and  loving  rule,  from  all  parts  of  our  widely  extended  country,  the  hearty 
response  comes  from  hundreds  of  lips  :  We  do  not  merely  like  our  Prin- 
cipal, we  love  her ;  we  feel  her  influence  every  day  and  every  hour,  and 
always  it  stimulates  us  to  worthy  action  and  patient  endurance.  And  let 
those  who  studied  Latin  with  Miss  Phebe ;  who  puzzled  over  Chaucer's 
quaint  spelling,  and  through  her  caught  his  spirit ;  or  who,  lifted  up  and 
inspired  by  her  enthusiasm,  felt  that  they  too  were  worthy  to  read  Milton 
and  Wordsworth,  answer,  in  Mr.  Emerson's  significant  words,  "  It  is  not 
what  we  studied  with  her  which  is  important ;  it  is  that  we  studied  with 
her:1 

And  those  who  asked  what  changes  would  be  wrought  find  space  and 
time  too  small  and  too  brief  to  record  their  reply.  Added  houses, 
broadened  grounds,  and  even  the  spacious  and  beautiful  grove,  do  not 
more  correctly  represent  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  school  than  do 
the  telescope  and  the  microscopes,  the  pianos,  the  pictures,  the  photo- 
graphs, casts,  bronzes,  and  the  rich  and  beautiful  art  library  which  Miss 
McKeen's  judicious  use  of  small  means  has  brought  together  into  quarters 
all  too  strait  for  their  suitable  accommodation.  In  every  department  the 
most  has  been  made  of  every  opportunity ;  indeed,  it  sometimes  seems  as  if 
all  that  now  is  had  been  actually  created  out  of  nothing.  As  these  cheering 
facts  of  progress  in  every  direction,  of  gain  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and  of 
the  most  cordial  and  hearty  appreciation  crowd  upon  us,  we  extend  to 
Miss  McKeen,  upon  this  auspicious  anniversary,  our  loving  congratulations, 
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and  such  greetings  as  those  only  deserve  who,  like  her,  during  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day,  have  done  with  their  might  what  their  hands  found 
to  do.  Humanly  speaking,  to  her  and  to  her  faithful  associates  the  pros- 
perity and  good  repute  of  Abbot  Academy  are  owing ;  and  in  these  days 
of  changes  and  vicissitudes  such  a  record  as  hers  is  as  gratifying  as  unusual. 

Miss  McKeen,  thank  God,  is  still  with  us,  to  receive,  we  hope,  for  many 
years  our  love  and  homage ;  but  let  us  thank  God  as  well  for  those  whose 
names  are  joined  with  hers  in  the  old  notice  which  served  as  our  text. 
One  after  another  they  vanished  from  our  streets  ;  but  they  are  still  with 
us,  though  we  see  them  not ;  their  voices  still  sound  in  our  ears ;  their 
words  of  counsel  still  mould  our  lives ;  and  long  after  our  faces,  as  well  as 
theirs,  are  forgotten  —  long  after  the  last  one  of  us  who  knew  and  loved 
them  here  has  disappeared  —  their  influence  will  be  a  blessing  to  Abbot 
Academy  and  the  world.  A.  s.  D. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Courant  several  changes  have  occurred  in  our 
board  of  teachers.  After  her  long  service  here,  Miss  Fanny  Kimball  was 
obliged  to  go  home  for  rest  at  the  middle  of  the  Winter  Term.  We  are  glad 
that  she  could  do  so ;  but  we  miss  her  bright  presence  here  very  much, 
and  patiently  wait  for  her  return.  | Miss.  Mary  M.  Fiske,  '80,  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  filled  out  the  term  so  well  and  so  pleasantly  to  us  that  we  were 
sorry  to  have  her  go  away.  This  term  fMiss  Josephine  E.  Richards,  '77, 
has  taken  Miss  Kimball's  place,  which  we  earnestly  hope  she  may  hold  till 
her  return.  In  addition  to  fine  scholarship,  she  brings  much  from  her 
travels  in  many  lands. 

Mrs.  Hiram  Mead  and  Miss  Isabella  G.  French,  who  came  to  us  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  have  been  eminently  successful  in  their  especial 
departments  of  study,  and  have  thoroughly  intrenched  themselves  in  the 
hearts  of  the  girls.  Mrs.  Mead  has  the  care  of  the  family  at  South  Hall, 
and  Miss  French  assists  Miss  Merrill,  who  continues  her  excellent  super- 
vision at  Davis  Hall. 

Miss  Carrie  E.  Hall  leaves  us  at  the  close  of  this  term.  Her  thorough- 
ness and  enthusiasm,  her  faithfulness  and  friendliness  have  made  her  very 
valuable  to  the  school.  We  shall  follow  her  in  her  journeying  through 
other  lands,  and  hope  for  her  safe  return  to  her  chosen  home  in  Chicago. 
We  think  there  must  be  some  special  magnetism  about  the  Abbot  teachers, 
for  they  are  married  off  at  the  rate  of  about  one  a  year. 

Miss  Mabel  F.  Wheaton  is  engaged  for  the  department  made  vacant  by 
Miss  Hall's  resignation.  Miss  Wheaton  was  graduated  from  Abbot  Acad- 
emy in  '76,  and  immediately  began  teaching  in  one  of  the  public  schools 
in  Boston.  Later  she  spent  a  year  in  the  study  of  the  English  language 
and  literature  in  Cambridge.  She  is  now  pursuing  her  studies  in  Europe, 
and  has  taken  great  satisfaction  in  reviewing  the  Latin  classics  with  their 
natural  background  in  Rome,  where  associations  and  excavations  make 
of  history  a  present  reality. 

From  the  Boston  Advertiser  for  Feb.  6,  1884,  we  cut  the  following : 

"  L' Alliance  Frangaise,  a  society  composed  of  some  of  the  most  cele- 
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brated  literary  gentlemen  of  France,  has  elected  as  the  first,  and  at  present 
only,  member  in  the  United  States,  Professor  Henri  Morand  of  this  city, 
in  recognition  of  his  services  in  promoting  in  this  country  the  objects  for 
which  the  association  is  formed.  The  aim  of  the  alliance  is  to  propagate 
the  pure  French  language  all  over  the  world." 

Professor  Morand  has  been  for  some  time  a  faithful  and  valuable  teacher 
in  Abbot  Academy  ;  and  we  rejoice  in  his  honor,  which  sheds  its  beams 
upon  us,  one  of  his  mission  stations  for  propagating  the  French  language. 

fMiss  Alice  French,  whose  nom  de  plume  is  Octave  Thanet,  has  in  the 
Atlantic  one  of  the  best  short  stories  recently  published,  called  "  The 
Bishop's  Vagabond." 

We  have  received  a  monograph,  entitled,  "The  Modern  Jew,  His 
Present  and  Future,"  by  Miss  Anna  Laurens  Dawes,  reprinted  from  the 
American  Hebrew.  This  little  work  of  thirty-six  pages  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  discussion  of  the  difficult  question,  "  What  is  to  become  of  the 
Jew  ?  "  The  curious  fact  is  stated,  that  the  present  number  of  this  people 
(seven  millions)  is  just  about  the  same  as  in  Palestine  when  Christ  was 
upon  the  earth  — 11  a  piece  of  antiquity,"  says  the  author.  *  trying  to  adjust 
itself  to  modern  environment;  the  parallel  would  hardly  fail  if  you  imagined 
one  of  Caesar's  legions  or  Pharaoh's  cohorts  set  down  in  New  York  or  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  obliged  to  struggle  for  adaptation  and  survival."  The 
reasons  given  for  the  wonderful  vigor  of  the  race  are  the  best  proofs  of  its 
survival  in  the  future,  and  that  it  is  charged  with  some  great  mission  yet 
unaccomplished  and  imperfectly  foreseen.  Miss  Dawes,  '70,  writes  with 
a  strong  hand,  under  clear  convictions  of  truth  and  the  play  of  a  disci- 
plined imagination.    We  predict  for  her  a  brilliant  literary  future. 

We  are  glad  to  have  a  letter  from  fMiss  Clara  H.  Hamlin,  '73.  Assistant 
Principal  of  the  Girls'  School  in  Scutari,  who  saw  the  Abbot  Courant  into 
existence  eleven  years  ago,  and  was  its  first  Senior  Editor. 

Mrs.  Emma  Chadbourne  Wood,  '80,  is  now  living  in  Fall  River,  Mass., 
where  her  husband,  Rev.  S.  G.  Wood,  has  been  recently  called. 

'84. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  term  we  have  been  occasionally  called 
the  "  graduating  class,"  and  in  consequence  have  let  fall  a  corner  of  the 
robe  of  senior  dignity  upon  the  shoulders  of  '85,  where  it  gracefully  rests. 

We  are  pleased  with  our  class  photographer,  Hardy  of  Boston. 

We  were  anxious  to  present  to  the  school  a  model  of  the  Erectheum  in 
Parian  marble  ;  but,  upon  inquiry  in  Athens,  we  discovered  that  the  ex- 
pense would  be  about  one  hundred  dollars  apiece,  and,  as  so  many  little 
extras  come  up  in  the  senior  year,  we  decided  that  we  had  better  defer 
this  gift  to  some  future  time,  and  be  content  with  a  handsome  volume  on 
Greece  and  Rome,  by  V^on  Falke,  which  we  hope  will  prove  a  great  satis- 
faction to  those  to  whom  we  must  so  soon,  though  regretfully,  surrender 
our  pleasant  use  of  the  art  library. 
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Fortune  favored  us  most  decidedly  one  Thursday  in  April  when,  having 
recited  in  recreation  time,  we  were  able  to  arrange  a  half  holiday,  which 
we  gave  to  a  class  walk  to  Prospect  Hill.  Although  the  weather  was 
threatening,  we  were  well  armed,  and  found  the  walk,  with  its  numerous 
episodes,  delightful. 

On  the  first  Wednesday  in  April  we  made  our  first  visit  to  the  Art 
Museum  in  Boston.  It  is  always  delightful  to  obtain  a  complete  view  of 
a  subject  whose  consideration  had  till  then  been  fragmentary.  Our  idea 
of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles,  and  the  Apollo  with  the  Lizard,  and  the  Disk- 
thrower,  and  the  Laocoon,  and  the  Dying  Gaul,  had  certainly  been  one- 
sided, as  we  had  known  them  only  in  pictures.  To  be  sure,  we  knew  that 
there  are  several  sides  to  everything ;  but  so  far  we  had  seen  only  one, 
and  seeing  is  believing.  So  it  was  with  a  peculiar  pleasure,  aside  from 
the  beauty  of  the  sculpture,  that  we  recognized  our  old  friends,  when 
the  figures  stood  before  us  in  their  rounded  proportions,  almost  as  if  they 
had  stepped  out  from  the  pictures  into  life.  Our  greatest  interest  was 
centred  in  the  representations  of  Greek  sculpture  at  its  grand  period ;  but 
as  students  of  the  history  of  art  we  gave  due  attention  to  its  rise  and  de- 
velopment from  the  conventional  stiffness  of  the  Eg)  ptian,  Assyrian,  and 
Archaic  Greek  bas-reliefs  to  the  ideal  beauty  of  the  Venus  of  Melos  and 
the  Apollo  Belvedere. 

Among  the  many  things  which  interested  us  in  the  Architectural  and 
Renaissance  Rooms  were  the  exquisite  models  of  Greek  buildings,  and  the 
trial-plate  —  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  —  which  obtained  for  Lorenzo  Ghiberti 
the  commission  for  the  bronze  gates  of  the  baptistery  at  Florence.  We 
saw  also  in  an  upper  hall  of  the  Museum  a  cast  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
of  these  doors,  called  by  Michael  Angelo  the  Gates  of  Paradise. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  our  morning  in  the  Art  Museum,  which 
had  more  than  met  our  expectations,  and  with  the  courtesy  of  General 
Loring,  through  whom  as  an  art  class  we  had  free  admission  to  the  Mu- 
seum. Judging  from  this  visit,  we  have  reason  to  anticipate  much 
pleasure  from  our  second  visit  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  and  illustrating 
our  study  of  painting. 

'85. 

The  Senior  Middle  Class  has  throughout  the  year  had  an  unusually  fine 
organization,  and  shown  much  class  spirit.  Many  interesting  meetings 
for  business,  for  sociability,  and  for  mysterious  discussions  have  been  held. 
We  hope  that  this  Class  of  '85  will  be  as  united  and  energetic  in  its  senior 
work  next  year,  and  that  its  motto  "  Perge  ad  majora "  may  even  more 
truly  be  its  aim. 

Lilian  E.  Holbrook  was  a  pupil  at  Abbot  Academy  from  '74  to  '76. 
After  a  year  of  foreign  travel  she  was  happily  married  to  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Burrows,  and  died  in  September  1881. 

Of  this  brief,  beautiful  life  her  mother,  Mrs.  Abigail  Lamson,  desires  to 
erect  a  fitting  memorial  in  this  school,  and  for  this  purpose  she  has  given 
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one  thousand  dollars.  The  form  which  this  benefaction  has  taken  is  a 
tribute  not  only  to  the  pupil,  but  to  one  of  her  teachers.  Mrs.  Lamson 
writes  :  "  We  took  great  comfort  and  delight  in  the  progress  which  Lilian 
made  in  music  while  in  Andover.  We  felt  that  Professor  Downs  did  a  great 
deal  for  her;  and  her  young  friends  at  home  all  conceded  to  her  the  superi- 
ority upon  her  return  from  school."  Hence  it  is  Mrs.  Lamson's  wish  that 
this  one  thousand  dollars  should  be  used  for  building  and  furnishing  — 
not  including  pianos  —  a  suite  of  music  apartments,  to  be  called  the  Lilian 
E.  Holbrook  Rooms ;  plans  for  which  are  already  developing  in  the  hands 
of  artists  who  are  solving  the  architectural  problem  of  our  new  buildings. 
Mrs.  Lamson's  benevolence  is  both  beautiful  and  rational,  and  should  do 
good  not  only  in  the  direct  line  of  her  intention,  but  also  as  a  sugges- 
tion to  others.  In  the  new  buildings  there  will  be  ample  opportunity  for 
memorials  of  other  daughters  and  sisters  and  wives  who  are  indebted  to 
the  school  for  much  of  their  charm  and  power  in  their  homes,  and  many  a 
life  now  passed  into  the  heavens  had  its  spiritual  birth  in  this  school. 
The  new  buildings  will  require  chapel,  organ,  windows,  library,  and 
reading-room.  Who  will  use  these  to  express  their  own  gratitude,  or  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  daughters  who  are  also  the  daughters  of 
Abbot  Academy  ?  Hundreds  of  years  ago,  as  the  story  runs,  a  Saxon 
princess,  lost  in  the  fens,  was  saved  by  hearing  a  bell  ring  in  Cambridge. 
She  gratefully  left  an  endowment  to  secure  the  ringing  of  a  bell  in  that 
city  every  night  at  nine  o'clock.  The  voice  of  her  example,  thus  echoed 
through  the  centuries,  now  falls  upon  our  ears  with  its  lesson. 

Mr.  George  Makepeace  Towle  recently  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on 
Dickens,  in  Abbot  Academy  Hall.  The  speaker  introduced  his  subject 
by  recalling  an  interview  he  had  with  Mr.  Dickens  in  his  London  office, 
when  he  was  editor  of  All  the  Year  Round.  He  then  proceeded  to  sketch 
Dickens,  the  man.  He  described  the  poverty  and  neglect  from  which  he 
suffered  in  his  early  boyhood  ;  the  hard  work.with  no  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing school  for  which  he  intensely  longed.  It  was  interesting  to  follow  the 
story  of  his  struggles  up  to  his  first  literary  venture,  when,  taking  the 
paper  damp  from  the  press,  he  had  to  drop  into  a  church  near  by  to  dry 
his  eyes,  brimming  over  writh  joy.  From  this  time —  when  nineteen  years 
old  —  his  literary  life  of  more  than  forty  years  began.  In  the  Pickwick 
Papers  his  fame  as  a  humorist  and  genius  was  established.  Mr.  Towle 
described  the  beautiful  home  at  Gads  Hill,  where  Dickens  passed  his 
happiest  days,  where  he  did  his  best  work,  where  he  was  an  elder  brother 
to  his  children,  where  he  died. 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  gave  the  highest  praise  to  the  literary  char- 
acter of  Dickens's  works.  Though  full  of  noble  sentiment,  he  said,  they 
are  not  sentimental.  He  wrote  in  the  service  of  reform,  and  holds  up  to 
scorn  the  wrongs  of  society,  of  courts  of  justice,  and  cf  office.  All  present 
must  have  enjoyed  Mr.  Towle's  rare  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  Dickens's 
writings  and  the  fine  analysis  of  their  literary  merit. 
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In  accordance  with  the  first  proclamation  of  the  new  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, union  services  were  held  on  Fast  Day  at  the  Old  South.  The 
weather  was  very  unfavorable,  and  the  audience  was  consequently  small ; 
but  those  who  ventured  out  felt  richly  repaid  by  a  fine  sermon  from  Pro- 
fessor Taylor.  The  injustice  and  infidelity  towards  the  Indians,  which 
stand  as  one  of  the  darkest  blots  in  the  history  of  our  country,  were  repre- 
sented with  great  power ;  and  we  deeply  regret  that  so  few  heard  the 
stirring  words  of  the  preacher,  who  was  evidently  interested  in  his  subject. 

On  the  first  day  of  May  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blair,  formerly  of  Rockland, 
Me.,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church  here.  Many  of  the 
young  ladies  were  present  at  the  exercises,  in  which  they  were  much 
interested.  We  extend  to  our  new  minister  and  his  family  our  hearty 
welcome,  and  trust  that  they  will  find  in  Andover  a  very  pleasant  home. 
Mrs.  Blair,  —  -(-Henrietta  May  Eaton,  '68,  — "one  of  the  old  girls,"  does 
not  seem  like  a  stranger  to  us,  and  we  hope  that  before  long  many  of  us 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  personal  acquaintance  with  her  and  her  husband. 

At  one  of  our  Saturday  evening  meetings  Mrs.  Ward,  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Yankton  College,  Dakota,  gave  us  a  very  interesting  account  of 
missionary  work  in  Dakota  as  it  had  fallen  under  her  observation. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  of  last  term's  outings  was  the  athletic  exhibition 
at  the  Phillips  Gymnasium,  to  which  we  were  courteously  invited.  We 
are  very  proud  of  the  high  standard  of  our  brother  Academy  in  athletic 
sports,  as  well  as  in  a  thorough  preparation  for  college.  We  regret  that 
we  cannot  return  more  of  the  courtesies  shown  us.  u  But  still  the  consti- 
tution of  nature  is  as  it  is." 

Gymnastics  have  awakened  a  genuine  interest  this  year  under  the  ener- 
getic drill  of  Miss  Jennie  Greeley  of  the  graduating  class. 

The  Draper  Prize  Speaking  at  Phillips  Academy,  on  the  evening  of 
May  6,  was  unusually  successsful ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief, 
quickened  by  eager  curiosity,  that  we  left  the  choice  of  the  three  best 
speakers  to  the  judges. 

Thursday  evening,  May  15,  occurred  the  Annual  Speaking  for  the 
Means  Prizes  at  Phillips.  Those  who  attended  reported  a  very  enjoyable 
evening,  and  general  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes.  All  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  speakers  did  themselves  great 
credit. 

We  were  greatly  pleased  by  the  honor  done  Phillips  Academy,  by  the 
challenge  of  the  Universitv  nine  of  Harvard  College  to  a  match  base- 
ball  game.  But  into  what  despair  did  our  invitation  throw  us  ;  for  un- 
fortunately the  Means  Speaking  was  to  come  upon  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  and  a  choice  was  necessary.  "  What  are  you  going  to  do?" 
was  the  oft  repeated  query  throughout  the  morning.  Those  who  went  to 
the  game  found  it  very  exciting,  but  were  grieved  that  the  fates  went 
against  Phillips. 
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February  6.  The  Sphinx  gave  an  entertainment  consisting  of  the  read- 
ing of  Longfellow's  Blind  Girl  of  Castel-Cuille,  illustrated  by  tableaux ; 
music  by  Misses  Jennie  L.  Greeley  and  Mary  L.  Newton.  April  16,  the 
exercises  were,  several  book  reviews,  a  sketch  of  Sydney  Lanier's  life, 
and  a  duet  played  by  Misses  Mary  L.  Newton  and  Susie  X.  Tenney. 
Tne  extempore?  were  well  given  by  Misses  Julia  Spear.  Margaret  Mc 
Giffert.  and  Alfreda  Johnson. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  Lieut-  Smith,  our  excellent  marshal  on  Anni- 
versary days,  for  a  very  pleasant  entertainment  at  the  Town  Hall,  where 
the  old  war  songs  and  bugle  calls  aroused  our  answering  patriotism. 

The  Abbot  Academy  Piano  Recitals  of  the  past  winter,  have  been  of 
even  more  than  ordinary  interest-  The  first,  given  by  Miss  Amy  Cheney, 
of  Boston,  was  remarkable  on  account  of  the  youth  as  well  as  extraordi- 
nary gifts  of  the  player;  while  the  second,  presented  an  excellent  pro- 
gram, interpreted  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  Foote  and  Mr. 
Fries :  and  the  third  by  Prof.  Carl  Baermann,  whose  masterly  playing  of 
Beethoven.  Bach,  and  Liszt,  still  impresses  our  imagination,  and  renders 
eulogy  as  unneccessary  as  unmeaning.  To  hear  music  of  this  high  order 
interpreted  by  artists  of  such  eminent  ability,  is  of  inestimable  value  not 
only  to  students  of  the  piano,  but  to  all  who  appreciate  the  broad  culture 
which  comes  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  nobler  forms  of  art. 

About  twenty-five  of  us  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Bach's  Passion 
Music  in  Music  Hall.  Boston,  on  Friday  evening.  April  11.  by  the  Handel 
and  Hayden  Society.  We  were  far  better  prepared  to  appreciate  the 
weird,  pathetic  music  by  the  very  interesting  historical  account  of  the 
Passion  as  a  theme,  read  to  us  by  Mrs.  Downs  the  day  before,  and  an 
interpretation  of  Bach's  wonderful  composition  by  Prof.  Downs,  who 
played  selections  by  way  of  illustration.  We  were  fully  repaid  for  staying 
up  until  the  late  train,  not  only  by  the  music  itself,  but  because  a  foil 
moon  escorted  us  home,  and  a  lunch  at  twelve  o'clock  awaited  us  in  the 
dining-room. 

A  few  days  later  the  Wagner  Festival  was  also  greatly  enjoyed  by 

many  of  us. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  members  of  the  Theological  Seminary  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  several  lectures  there  this  term. 
Among  them,  that  given  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Price,  President  of  Zion  Wesley 
Institute  in  Salisbury-.  North  Carolina,  was  exceedingly  interesting.  Mr. 
Price  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South :  he  is  a  natural 
orator  who  carries  his  hearers  along  with  every  word  he  utters  ;  indeed, 
he  is  called  ■  the  most  eloquent  negro  in  the  South."  At  the  beginning 
of  his  lecture,  with  inimitable  humor,  Mr.  Price  told  some  most  amusing 
anecdotes  of  the  freed  men.  which  convulsed  his  audience:  but  later  on  he 
became  deeply  earnest  and  impressed  us  with  important  and  serious  truths, 
which  showed  him  to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest  to  elevate  his  race.  The 
next  morning  Mr.  Price  spoke  to  us  at  prayers,  and  among  other  things 
told  us  the  sum  absolutely  required,  beyond  reasonable  earnings,  to  help 
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a  colored  girl  to  a  year  at  Zion  Wesley  Institute.  So  we  enthusiastically 
took  hold  of  it,  and  soon  sent  Mr.  Price  a  check  for  the  amount. 

The  remark  "  Look  at  the  air !  "  which  was  heard  one  Sunday  morning 
as  we  entered  the  gallery  of  the  Old  South  Church,  was  perhaps  more 
expressive  than  the  speaker  realized.  We  get  dim  views  of  truth  through 
the  hazy  atmosphere  which  the  powers  of  the  church  vouchsafe  to  us. 

When  Ned  was  about  three  years  old  he  had  been  frequently  enter- 
tained with  the  story  of  Barbara  Frietche.  One  day  he  struck  the  baby, 
and  his  mother  asked  "  Would  you  strike  little  brother  "  ?  "  No,"  said 
Ned.  "  Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  grey  head,  dies  like  a  dog  —  march  on, 
he  said." 

A  small  brother  who  is  expecting  to  come  to  Commencement  was 
warned  that  he  must  be  on  his  best  behavior,  and  ready  to  shake  hands 
politely  with  a  great  many  young  ladies.  Struck  by  a  bright  thought  he 
exclaimed.  l>  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do,  mamma :  you  buy  me  a  diamond  ring, 
or  some  other  kind  of  a  ring,  and  put  it  on  me,  so  I'll  know  which  hand 
to  shake  with." 

Little  boy  —  "Papa,  did  you  ever  run  a  steam-engine?"  Papa  — 
"No,  I  never  had  that  high  honor."  Little  boy,  —  whose  bump  of  rever- 
ence is  not  alarmingly  developed,  —  "Pooh,  I  'spose  you  mean  hyena;  I 
never  heard  of  a  hyona." 

A  few  days  ago  a  two  year  old  grandchild  of  Abbot  Academy  was  in 
the  parlor  when  her  mother  was  receiving  a  caller  :  the  little  girl  refused 
all  overtures  from  the  lady,  and  retired  behind  her  mamma's  chair,  where 
she  was  forgotten,  till,  tired  of  her  self-exile,  the  little  tot  peeped  out  from 
her  retreat,  and  with  real  inborn  coquetry  remarked, M  I'm  just  a  little  shy." 

EXCHANGES. 

The  Brunonian.  The  Brunonian  for  February  contains  a  very  good 
article  on  H  Our  Ideal  of  a  College  Paper."  We  were  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  the  interesting  and  witty  style  of  the  Brunonian  itself  comes 
close  to  this  ideal. 

Oberlin  Review.  The  Oberlin  Review  in  its  high  literary  character 
surpasses  many  of  our  other  exchanges. 

The  Phillipian.  The  Phillipian  is  an  infrequent  visitor,  but  when  it 
comes  is  well  freighted  with  interesting  local  news. 

Adelphian.  The  title-page  of  the  Adelphian  is  quite  artistic,  and  the 
literary  character  of  the  paper  is  good. 

The  Tech.  The  Tech  has  a  brisk,  business-like  air  about  it  that  is  very 
refreshing.  Some  of  its  contributors  complain  of  the  hard  work  put  upon 
the  students,  and  a  longer  course  is  suggested.  We  trust  that  in  the  future, 
by  some  happy  adjustment  of  time,  labor,  and  strength,  the  requisite 
amount  of  work  may  be  well  done  without  taxing  the  powers  of  the 
students  too  severely. 
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The  Sunbeam.    The  Sunbeam  might  be  decidedly  more  brilliant  if  it 

changed  the  character  of  its  locals.  Its  jokes  and  mysterious  allusions  are 
decidedly  out  of  place  in  a  public  column,  and  deserve  severe  criticism. 

College  Transcript.  The  Transcript  has  not  lost  our  friendship  as  it 
seems  to  fear:  but  friendship  does  not  consist  in  merely  an  indiscriminate 
approval  of  editorial  criticism. 

In  addition  to  these  we  acknowledge  the  courtesy  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  Hamilton  College  Monthly,  the  College  Speculunuthe  Reveille, 
the  Premier,  the  Latin  School  Register,  the  Student,  the  College  Record, 
the  Phi  Rhonia.ru  the  College  Times,  and  a  pamphlet  on  Bicycling,  all  of 
which  have  added  more  or  less  to  the  interest  of  our  editorial  table. 


[Graduates  are  designated  br  a  t]. 
The  following  old  scholars  have  visited  us  since  our  last  number  of  the 
Courant  :  f^iss  Jessie  McClellan.  'S3:  tMiss  Annie  Torrey.  '83;  tMiss 
Alice  Goddard  Emerson.  '64  :  f^Iiss  Mary  Fiske.  '80  :  tMiss  Caroline  A. 
F.  Holmes.  '71:  tMiss  Arianna  A.  Barron.  '77:  tMiss  L.  Millie  Barron, 
'79:  tMiss  Edna  J.  Thompson.  '80;  tMiss  Isabel  E.  Conant.  '78:  Miss 
Idella  Holbrook,  *83;  tMiss  Mary  Kate  Roberts,  '67:  tMiss  Ellen  F. 
Chase,  '73  :  +Mrs.  Martha  Barrows  Hitchock.  '56  :  Miss  Mary  Decker,  '83  ; 
tMiss  Helen  Hevwood,  '80:  tMiss  Helen  Page,  '79;  tMrs.  Edith  Capron 
Moore.  '78  (?)  ;  Miss  Clementine  Robinson.  '83  :  Miss  Grace  Carleton.  '83; 
tMiss  Edith  Todd.  '83:  tMiss  Sarah  Bird.  '77;  tMiss  Lizzie  M.  Gerrish, 
'80:  Miss  Charlorte  S.  Poor,  '83  :  MissMollie  Simmons,  '83  ;  Miss  Jeannie 
Porter.  'S3:  Miss  Fannie  Hardy.  '84:  Miss  Antoinette  L.  Bancroft.  '83; 
Miss  Edith  Coburn.  '82  :  tMiss  Xellie  Hadley.  '83  fib  Elizabeth  M. 
Chadbourne,  '78;  Miss  Alice  M.  Keith.  '70:  Miss  Jessie  M.  Cate.  'S3: 
Miss  Margaret  Leslir.  "*2  :  AMiss  Abbie  McCutchins.  '82:  Miss  Annie  M. 
Means,  '61. 

MARRIAGES. 

'77.  Ellen  M.  Mack,  to  Fred  E.  Cumming?.  M.D..  PittsfieW,  H.  H. 
'79.  Oct.  15.  1883,  Louise  M.  McCutcheon.  to  Mr.  Edwin  Armstrong, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

'8  .  Feb.  2  7.  1 884.  -Margaret  Clarissa  Shipman.to  Lorrin  Thurston  Esq., 
H  onolulu.  Sandwich  Islands. 

'82.  Jan.  8.  1884.  Miss  Ade  E.  Conant,  Mount  Vernon,  X.  H.,  to  Mr. 
Francis  C.  Greenwood. 

'83.  Feb.  7.  18 S3.  Miss  Mark-  A.  Cushman,  at  Amherst,  Mass,,  to  Rev. 
Ma  P.  Coyle  of  New  York  City. 

DEATHS. 

Lost  at  sea,  from  the  wreck  of  the  City  of  Columbus,  Jan.  21,  1884, 
Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Beach,  aged  36  years. 
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At  Floyd  C.  H.,  Virginia,  Feb.  22,  1883,  Miss  Anna  Maria  Smith,  aged 
65  years  and  2  months. 

Miss  Smith  was  a  member  of  Abbot  Academy  in  1840.  She  devoted 
her  life  to  teaching,  mostly  in  Virginia ;  twenty-five  years  were  spent  in 
Richmond,  eight  in  Franklin  County,  and  the  last  fourteen  years  in  con- 
ducting a  boarding  and  day  school  upon  the  very  summit  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  surrounded  by  missionary  ground  to  which  she  gave  her  untiring 
energy.  In  her  last  sickness  she  taught  from  her  bed,  till  Jesus  called 
her  to  the  haven  of  rest. 

In  Sewickley,  Pa.,  April  30,  Mr.  Theodore  H.  Nevin,  aged  68  years  and 
6  months. 

In  him,  a  good  man,  who  feared  God  and  wrought  righteousness  and 
was  accepted  of  him,  has  received  the  end  of  his  faith,  even  the  salvation 
of  his  soul.  While  we  glory  in  such  a  life  and  death  as  showing  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  deeply  sympathize  with  his  daughter.  Miss  M.  M. 
Nevin,  of  our  graduating  class,  in  the  loss  of  such  a  father  ;  but  we  cannot 
forget  that  the  greatness  of  her  loss  is  the  symbol  of  her  treasure,  so  rich 
on  earth,  and  now  laid  up  in  heaven. 


Abbot  GQurant  Advertiser* 


ABBOT  ACADEMY. 


THE    FALL  TEEM 

Will  commence  on  Thursday,  Sept.  4.  1884. 

For  information  and  admission  apply  to  Miss  Philena  McKeen, 
Andover.  Mass. 


For  List  of  Teachers,  see  next  Page. 
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ABBOT  ACADEMY  TEACHERS. 


Miss  PHILENA  McKEEN,  Presctpal. 

Mrs.  ELIZABETH  S.  MEAD. 

Miss  ISABELLA  GRAHAM  FRENCH. 

Miss  JOSEPHINE  E.  RICHARDS, 

Miss  MABEL  F.  WHEATON. 

Miss  MARIA  STOCKBRIDGE  MERRILL, 
French. 

Miss  ELLEN  WILBUR. 

Gtrman. 

Prof.  SAMUEL  M.  DOWNS. 

Vocal  Music,  Pianoforte,  Organ,  and  Harmony. 

Miss  EMILY  A  MEANS. 
Prof.  HENRI  MORAND, 

French. 

Prof.  J.  FRIEDRICH  STEIN, 
German. 

Prof.  JOHN  WESLEY  CHURCHILL, 
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THE  WHEELMAN 

IS  AN  EIGHTY-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

In  size  of  Page,  Typography,  and  Letter-Press, 
it  is  similar  to 

THE  CENTURY. 


"Both  the  Letter-press  and  Illustrations  of  this  Magazine,"  says  the 
Daily  Sportsman,  London,  England,  u  are  equal  to  the  costliest  and  most 
elaborately  got-up  art  magazines  known  in  England." 


It  is  devoted  to  the  Literature  and  News  of  the  leading 

OUT-DOOR  RECREATIONS, 

Bicycling,  Canoeing,  Boating,  Yachting,  Camping-out,  Fishing,  Vacation 
Tours,  Amateur  Photography.  Archery,  etc.    The  most  pleasing 
and  entertaining  Literature.    Illustrated  by  our  best 
Artists.    The  Wheelman  is  the  Apostle  of 
Health,  Recreation,  and  Travel. 

20  CENTS  A  NUMBER.  $2,00  A  TBAE. 


THE    WHEELMAN  COMPANY, 

608  Washington  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO., 

DEALERS  IX 

DRY  GOODS  AND  GROCERIES, 

BASEMENT  OF  BAPTIST  CHURCH, 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 

—  OF  — 

Ancient  and  Modern  Works  of  Art, 

Embracing  Reproductions  of  famous  Original  Paintings,  Sculpture,  Arch- 
itecture, etc.    Price,  cabinet  size,  $1.50  per  dozen.    Send  6-cent 
stamp  for  new  Catalogue  of  over  3000  subjects. 

SOULE  PHOTOGRAPH  CO., 
(Successors  to  John  P.  Soule), 
Publishers,  338  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.       Mention  this  paper. 

GEORGE  H.  LECK, 
3?  IrL  O  T  O  Q-      .A.  3?  H  E  Rs 

283  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Students  of  Phillips  and  Abbot  Academies  will  find  it  more  convenient 
and  less  expensive  to  come  here  for  Photographs  than  to  go  to  Boston. 
Nothing  but  first-class  work. 

H  A.RD  Y, 

ARTIST  PHOTOGRAPHER, 

493  Washington  Street,  BOSTON. 
(Corner  of  Temple  Place.) 

Reception  Room  and  Art  Gallery  up  one  flight  only.  Great  Reduction 
in  price  made  to  College  Classes. 


C.  A.  W.  CROSBY, 

DEALER  IN 

DIAMONDS,  WATCHES,  JEWELRY. 

—  AND  — 

STERLING  SILVER  -  WARE. 
MANUFACTURER  OF  DIAMOND  SETTINGS. 
474  Washington,  Cor.  Avon  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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TOMPKINS  &  MANX, 

TUBE  COLORS  AND  ARTISTS'  BRUSHES. 

PAINTS,  OILS,  AND  VARNISHES. 

WAUREGAN    AND  CASTILE  SOAPS. 

191  ESSEX  STREET,  LAWRENCE. 
See  List  in  Lawrence  Papers. 

JOHN   H.  CHANDLER, 

Opp.  Post-Office,Andover,  Mass. 

DEALER  IN" 


Periodicals,  Stationery,  Fancy 


FRUIT,  AND  CONFECTIONERY. 

Agent  for  Mme.  Demorest's  Reliable  Patterns. 


MRS.  L.  S.  WATERMAN, 
HIGH  STREET,  AND  0  VER,  MASS. 

Makes  a  speciality  of  NICE  ROSES.    Orders  for  anything  in  her  line 
filled  promptly. 


JOHN 

LIVERY,  AND  BOARDING  STABLE, 

Horses,  Carriages,  Buggies,  and  Beach  Wagons  to  Let  at 
Reasonable  Rates. 

Hacks  furnished  for  "Weddings,  Calls,  etc. 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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C.  P.  GRIMM, 

FLOEIS  T, 

51  WEST  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

BElsTJ.  BBOWIST, 

DEALER  IX 

LADIES',  MISSES',  AND  CHILDREN'S 

Boots,  Shoes,  and  Rubbers. 

The  Celebrated  DONGOLA  Ball  Boots  always  on  hand. 
Swift's  Building,  Main  Street,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

VALPEY  BROTHERS, 

DEALERS  LN 

Meats,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  etc. 

CORNER  MAIN  STREET  AND  ELM  SQUARE. 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

G.  H.  VALPEY.  E.  H.  VALPEY. 

GEORGE  H.  PARKER, 

DRUGS  A.jN"D  MEDICINES, 
FANCY,  AND  TOILET  ARTICLES,  SPONGES,  etc. 

f£r=Cold  Soda  with  true  fruit  Syrups;  Hot  Coffee  and  Chocolate. 


Physicians'  Prescriptions  carefully  Compounded. 
Draper's  Block,  Main  St.,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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J.  E.  WHITIXG. 
Watchmaker  and  Jeweller. 

[Established,  1867.] 

DEALER  IB 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  JEWELRY,  &  SILVER -WARE, 

LAMPS.  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 

All  kinds  of  Watches,  Clocks,  and  Jewelry  repaired.  Par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  repairing  Fine  Watches, 
French  and  English  Timepieces. 

Barnard's  New  Block.  Main  Street,  AXDOVER.  MASS. 


CHARLES    H.  GILBERT. 

DENTIST, 

DRAPER'S  BLOCK.      -      -      ANDOVER.  MASS. 


M^2s"SIO^T  HOUSE, 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 

"Ox  the  Hill." 
CHARLES  L.  CARTER,   -      -      -  Proprietor. 
TERMS  12.50  PER  DAY. 
J^T*  Coach  at  Depot  on  Arrival  of  Trains.  «S3f 
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smith  &  m^^^i^to, 

DF.AT.KRS  IX 

ESSEX  STREET 
ANDOYER,  MASS. 


J"  O  3EL  IN"  CORNELL, 

DEALER  IN 

FRANKLIN  COAL  OF  LYKENS  VALLEY, 
Hard  White  Ash  Coal,  Free  Burning  White  Ash  Coal. 

Hard  and  Soft  Wood.     Hay  and  Straw. 

Office  in  Draper's  Block,  Main  Street,  AX  DOVER,  MASS. 

MISS  O.  "W.  NEAL3 

Millinery  and  Fancy  Goods  Store. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  ALL  KINDS  OF  STAMPING. 

Agency  for  Domestic  Patterns,  and  Barrett's  Dye 
House. 

Swift's  Building,  Main  Street,  AN  DO  VEIL,  MASS. 
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SILENT  TESTIMONY. 

But  for  the  inexorable  despotism  which  ruled  ancient  Egypt,  the 
art  of  that  country  had  been  a  hundredfold  better  and  nobler. 
Kings  and  priests  marked  out  the  life  of  the  people,  and  even  fancy 
and  originality  were  governed  by  geometrical  laws.  In  theory,  if 
not  in  practice,  the  Egyptians  were  essentially  a  religious  people, 
and  this  sentiment  shaped  their  art. 

The  oldest  monuments  of  this  very  old  people  are  the  pyramids, 
which  in  all  their  massive  strength  and  grandeur  have  rested  on 
the  desert  sands  through  uncounted  centuries.  Originally  designed 
most  carefully  to  preserve  the  body,  that  the  soul  of  the  departed 
might  not  wander  until  it  could  reach  final  bliss,  they  show  that 
their  builders  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  though 
the  nobility  of  their  faith  was  corrupted  and  heavily  weighed  down 
by  materialism.  On  the  walls  of  the  chambers  in  these  mountains 
of  stone  are  scenes  from  daily  life  in  Egypt,  showing  our  curious 
eyes  how  they  worked  and  feasted  and  enjoyed  life  much  as  we  do 
to-day.  But  the  pyramids  tell  us  something  more  than  this :  they 
tell  us  that  they  are  the  work  of  human  hands ;  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men,  urged  on  by  the  whip  of  a  relentless  taskmaster, 
toiled  in  agony  over  them  ;  that  the  sick  and  aged  were  forced  .to 
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wear  their  lives  away  in  this  terrible  slavery ;  they  tell  us  that  the 
Egyptians  were  pitilessly  cruel  to  those  beneath  them. 

In  contrast  to  the  pyramid,  the  slender  obelisk  helped  to  lift  the 
eye  toward  the  glowing  light  of  the  sun ;  for  Helios  was  the  great, 
mysterious  deity  of  the  Egyptians. 

Mr.  James  Xasmyth,  a  Scottish  engineer  and  inventor,  has 
recently  published  an  interesting  theory  concerning  the  relation  of 
Egyptian  art-forms  to  sun  worship.  He  suggests  that  the  pyramidal 
shape  is  an  idea  derived  from  the  effects  of  the  sun's  rays  streaming 
down  through  the  clouds  above  the  horizon  ;  the  outside,  oblique 
rays  bearing  a  semblance  to  the  pyramidal  form,  while  the  vertical, 
central  rays  suggest  the  obelisk.  Mr.  Xasmyth  finds  special  con- 
firmation of  his  views  in  various  small  pyramids  discovered  in 
Egyptian  ruins,  which  were  evidently  objects  of  household  worship. 
Upon  them  is  engraved-  the  sun,  sending  out  long  cone-shaped  rays. 
This  ingenious  theorist  also  finds  incidental  proof  in  many  of  our 
modern  customs ;  to  him  the  lighted  candles  in  the  Romish  church 
and  the  tapers  of  the  Christmas-tree  bear  a  dim  resemblance  to  the 
old  Egyptian  symbols,  and  are  a  lingering  reminiscence  of  the 
Oriental  sun  worship. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Nile  plastic  art  was  indulged  only  in  sub- 
servience to  architecture  ;  though  conventional  in  the  extreme,  and 
often  childish  in  treatment,  those  gigantic  statues  of  the  kings  have 
a  perpetual  fascination  for  us,  as  they. calmly  sit,  holding  the  history 
of  the  centuries  and  gazing  into  the  secrets  of  futurity. 

With  the  Egyptians  the  higher  qualities  of  art  were  wanting, 
because  in  them  the  higher  and  more  elevating  sentiments  of  life 
did  not  exist.  The  Greeks  could  do  grand  and  satisfying  work, 
because,  instead  of  being  chained  down  by  the  tyranny  of  caste  and 
superstition,  their  life  was  stimulated  and  ennobled  by  the  great 
motives  of  self-respect,  patriotism,  and  love  for  the  gods. 

M.  M.  K.  '85. 


A    LETTER    FROM    SOUTH  AFRICA. 

"When  I  went  on  deck  the  morning  we  arrived  in  Table  Bay, 
after  a  voyage  of  three  weeks  from  England,  my  first  impression 
was  that  we  were  putting  into  dock  at  the  base  of  the  mountain ; 
for  Table  Mountain  is  but  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  shore,  and 
Cape  Town  has  been  built  in  its  shadow.  It  is  a  grand  old  rugged 
mountain,  and  has  a  remarkable  fascination  about  it ;  for  the  more 
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one  sees  it  the  gander  it  seems  to  become.  It  is  unlike  any  of  our 
mountains  at  home.  It  is  destitute  of  trees  or  grassy  slopes  —  is 
bare  and  rocky  ;  it  rises  quite  abruptly,  and  the  summit  is  broad 
and  flat ;  it  is  indeed  well  named.  Excursions  are  often  made  to 
the  top ;  but  a  guide  is  necessary,  for  one  can  easily  become  lost ; 
this  is  especially  true  when  a  "southeaster"  gathers  quickly.  This 
is  a  cloud  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  southeast,  and  which 
settles  upon  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  It  has  a  heavy,  white, 
dense  appearance,  quite  regular  and  even  on  the  edge,  as  though  it 
had  gathered  itself  up  to  exert  all  the  fury  it  is  possible  to  spend ; 
and  it  does  exert  it,  not  in  rain,  but  in  wind.  It  is  something  to 
be  dreaded  ;  for  the  wind  is  terrific,  especially  in  Cape  Town.  One 
can  scarcely  keep  his  footing,  and  the  dust  that  flies  about  is 
blinding  and  cutting.  It  often  lasts  from  a  day  to  a  week  ;  the 
sun  shines  clearly,  and  the  sky  is  of  a  di-ep  blue.  The  adage  "It's 
an  ill  wind  that  blaws  naebody  good,"  is  true  in  this  case,  for  it  acts 
as  a  scavenger  ;  when  it  has  spent  its  fury  it  dissolves  down  the 
mountain-side,  forming  the  fringe  of  the  u  table-cloth." 

A  favorite  walk,  easily  done  in  an  afternoon,  is  around  the  Kloof 
Road;  a  "kloof"  is  a  notch.  The  Kloof  Road  extends  between 
the  mountain  and  the  Lion,  which  lies  to  the  right  of  Table  Mount, 
and  belongs  to  the  same  range  ;  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  crouching 
lion,  and  forms  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  town  ;  this  is  covered 
with  a  low  bush,  which  gives  it  a  green  appearance,  while  the  head 
of  granite  rises  boldly.  The  road  extends  around  the  Lion,  so  that 
one  makes  a  circuit  of  eight  miles  ;  in  ascending  from  the  town 
one  obtains  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  and  of  the  beautifully  curved 
bay,  resembling  that  of  Naples  ;  it  contains  but  one  island,  on  which 
are  situated  a  light-house,  the  insane  asylum,  the  lazaretto,  etc. 
One  gets  a  good  view  of  the  Cape  Town  laundry  also  —  large  spaces 
of  bushes  covered  with  white  clothes  drying  ;  the  clothes  are 
laundered  in  the  primitive  manner  of  being  washed  in  the  rivers 
and  streams,  with  a  smooth  stone  for  a  wash-board  ;  the  colored 
washwomen  object  to  any  other  method  ;  a  laundry  was  fitted  up, 
but,  after  the  first  attempts  according  to  the  new  arrangements,  they 
quickly  repaired  to  the  mountain.  This  is  the  method  of  washing 
throughout  the  country  ;  at  first  I  was  surprised  to  find  my  washing 
returned  looking  as  white  as  when  laundered  at  home. 

I  wish  I  could  personally  conduct  you  up  the  winding  road  in 
the  cool  shadow  of  pines,  and  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  Kloof,  with  the 
Atlantic  visible  on  one  side  and  a  branch  of  the  Indian  Ocean  on 
the  other.    We  are  now  just  between  the  mountain  and  the  head ; 
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the  head,  the  bewitching  head,  as  the  veil  of  mist  plays-  over  it* 
to-day  ?  we  ascend  the  slopes,  and  gather  branches  of  the  silver 
tree.  The  Twelve  Apostles  are  now  in  sight  :  these  are  peaks 
extending  from  Table  Mount  down  toward  the  cape,  which  is  a 
promontory  ;  it  is  about  twenty-five  miles  in  length. 

I  had  a  delightful  excursion  to  the  Point,  last  summer,  in  a 
bullock  wagon  ;  our  wagons  reminded  me  of  pictures  of  the  prairie 
wagons,  aud  they  were  each  drawn  by  seven  pairs  of  bullocks  ;  it 
is  a  slow,  tedious  method  of  travelling,  and  is  enjoyable  only  as  a 
novelty.  There  are  several  capes  at  the  extremity  ;  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  proper  is  the  southernmost  one.  and  is  the  view  as  seen  from 
Cape  Point,  looking  to  the  right,  in  a  westerlv  direction.  Cape 
Point,  on  which  is  situated  the  revolving  light,  is  eight  hundred  and 
forty  feet  above  the  sea  level.  In  looking  down  this  sheer  precipice 
the  water  is  transparently  clear  on  the  bit  of  sandy  beach  below. 
TTe  camped  out  for  two  nights  in  the  valley  between  the  two 
mountains,  with  the  distant  roar  of  both  oceans  on  either  side  lulling 
us  to  sleep.  The  consciousness  of  being  at  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth  was  most  impressive. 

The  suburbs  about  Cape  Town  are  beautiful,  with  the  much 
foliage  and  the  rich  slopes  of  the  mountain  as  a  background.  But, 
aside  from  this  locality,  the  great  want  that  strikes  a  foreigner  is 
the  lack  of  trees.  In  the  villages  and  by  the  streams  oaks,  pines, 
and  blue-gums  are  grown.  The  mountains,  however,  hemming  one 
in  everywhere,  are  grand  aud  beautiful,  and  at  evening  the  rosy 
hues  that  light  them  up  are  exquisite,  and  are  peculiar  to  Africa. 

^Wellington,  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Murray,  the  author 
of  ■  Abide  in  Christ.*'  is  about  forty  miles  from  town,  and  is  noted 
as  a  seat  of  learning.  The  Huguenot  Seminary,  in  its  system  and 
regulations,  is  very  much  like  dear  old  Abbot.  There  are  over  a 
hundred  boarders  and  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  day-pupils. 
The  three  buildings  of  two  stories  present  a  front  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  with  detached  music  and  school  rooms,  and  an  ob- 
servatory in  the  rear.  The  grounds  extend  some  distance  back  to 
the  river,  affording  us  a  vineyard,  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  flower- 
gardens  for  the  girls,  and  cosy  nooks  and  retreats. 

Our  srirls  are  all  of  European  descent,  the  majority  being  Dutch 
and  English  ;  English  is  the  language  in  use.  but  Dutch  is  one  of 
the  languages  taught  ?  on  many  of  the  farms  and  places  inland 
throughout  the  colony  colonial  Dutch  is  the  means  of  communica- 
tion ;  a  great  effort  is  making  by  the  Educational  Department  to 
have  correct  Dutch  taught,  so  that  in  localities  where  that  language 
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is  used  it  will  be  spoken  grammatically.    English,  however,  will 
always  hold  its  own,  for  this  is  strictly  an  English  colony. 

The  school  system  is  that  of  the  examinations  of  England.  A 
peculiar  mode  of  expression  is,  "  Such  an  one  is  going  up  for  his 
examination,"  when  one  does  not  perhaps  leave  his  school  building 
to  take  the  examination. 

An  Industrial  Exhibition  has  recently  been  held  in  town,  similar 
to  our  Mechanics  Fairs,  showing  the  products  of  the  colony.  There 
was  a  fine  display  of  boots  and  shoes  and  tanned  leather,  of  carts  and  | 
one  or  two  carriages,  coal,  wine,  furniture,  fancy-work,  photographs, 
paintings  ;  the  drapers  or  dry  goods  merchants  produced  handsome 
displays  ;  school  work  was  represented.  Diamonds  taken  from  the 
I.  D.  B's,  or  Illicit  Diamond  Buyers,  were  on  exhibition,  and  also  ■ 
a  pair  of  boots  from  which  some  of  them  were  taken ;  they  being 
concealed  in  a  hole  in  the  heel,  and  covered  by  an  extra  inner  sole. 
The  Diamond  Fields  are  at  Kimberley,  about  five  hundred  miles  to  . 
the  east  of  us  ;  much  money  has  been  made  there  ;  but  there  has  been 
much  speculation,  and  the  colony  is  only  feeling  its  way.  out  of  the 
"  hard  times  "  financially.  An  interesting  exhibit  was  Hutchison's 
Hvgienic  Car  —  a  railroad  car,  being  a  combination  of  the  English 
and  American  cars,  with  the  Pullman  sleeping  and  day  arrange- 
ments. The  railroad  is  being  pushed  rapidly  inlaud.  There  are 
horse  cars  in  all  the  towns. 

The  buildings  are  not  generally  more  than  two>  stories  in  height,  but 
those  recently  put  up  are  extended  higher.  The  new  Parliament 
buildings  are  very  handsome,  and  are  of  brick ;  while  the  Standard 
Bank  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building  are  of  granite, 
and  are  fine  structures.  Most  of  the  other  buildings,  and  especially 
in  the  villages,  are  built  of  a  rough  brick  made  of  clay  and  water, 
plastered  on  the  outside  and  inside. 

The  heat  is  intense  in  summer;  but  the  nights-are  cool,  for  the 
atmosphere  is  so  transparent  that  it  does  not  retain  the  heat. 
Business  is  suspended  during  the  noon  hours,  when  the  heat  outside 
is  more  like  that  from  a  furnace.  The  winters  are  mild ;  the  snow 
coming  no  nearer  than  the  mountain  summits  ;  it  is  a  delightful 
climate,  and  produces  delicious  fruits  —  oranges,  grapes,  figs,  guavas> 
loquads,  apricots.  A.  w.  B.  '78* 

Huguenot  Seminary,  Wellington,  Afa. 
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SOME  WRITERS  OF  FICTION. 

The  youth  of  this  nation,  and  the  unsettled  cosmopolitan  state  of 
society,  the  financial  drain  following  the  war,  and  the  excited  rush 
for  pre-eminence  in  wealth  do  not  furnish  the  same  rich  tone  for  the 
background  of  fiction  as  may  be  found  in  some  other  countries. 
Hawthorne  has  even  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  an  American 
novel  that  is  artistic,  realistic,  and  profound. 

Some  of  our  writers  have  taken  their  characters  abroad,  and  there 
worked  out  their  story.  A  few  have  looked  back  among  the  years 
and  produced  the  historical  novel,  remembering  the  endless  variety 
offered  in  our  own  country  for  such  work,  —  the  brave  Norse  voy- 
agers, and  the  Knickerbockers  ;  those  persecuted  people  —  Quakers, 
Puritans,  Methodists,  and  Catholics  —  who  fled  here  and  found  a 
quiet  and  prosperous  home  ;  the  wars  between  France  and  England ; 
the  Revolution ;  the  Mound  Builders,  and  the  American  Indians. 

We  are,  indeed,  not  lacking  in  unwritten  story  and  song.  Until 
the  time  of  Hawthorne,  American  fiction  was  characterized  by  an 
abundance  of  material,  but  managed  with  little  refinement  and  skill, 
and  depending  largely  for  its  popularity  on  the  natural  ability  of  the 
writers  and  the  freshness  of  their  subjects.  It  was  not  until  the 
present  century  that  the  American  novel  reached  a  value  which  is 
likely  to  make  it  permanent.  From  this  period  may  be  selected  five 
or  six  writers  who,  on  account  of  the  national  interest  of  their  sub- 
jects, and  the  excellence  of  their  literary  style  are  representative 
novelists. 

J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  who  was  popular  during  the  first  part  of  the 
century,  paid  particular  attention  to  the  strange  unknown  life  of  the 
Indian.  His  works  are  all  distinctively  American,  dealing  mostly 
with  home-subjects,  and  owing  much  of  their  success  to  the  thorough 
knowledge  which  the  writer  had  of  all  that  he  describes.  His  char- 
acters, although  somewhat  extravagant,  are  handled  with  manliness 
and  sympathy.  He  pictures  American  scenery  clearly,  but  not  with 
the  skill  of  Irving  or  Mrs.  Stowe.  In  the  Pioneers  the  characters  are 
novel  and  varied,  the  action  is  natural,  and  the  whole  story  is  char- 
acterized by  a  fine  vein. 

Mrs.  Stowe,  whose  style  in  some  respects  is  like  that  of  Scott, 
portrays  New  England  character  with  great  skill ;  but  she  has  won 
her  high  position  largely  through  her  stories  of  Southern  slavery 
The  impulse  she  gave  to  the  anti-slavery  cause  can  scarcely  be  esti 
mated.  Upon  her  great  work,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  she  lavished 
her  wealth  of  dramatic  power,  humor,  and  pathos. 
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Fitted  by  birth  and  education  for  her  work,  Miss  Phelps  has 
made  an  honored  place  for  herself  among  American  writers  of  fiction, 
by  representing  with  power  and  great  interest  New  England  home 
life.  Her  best  known  works,  The  Gates  Ajar  and  Beyond  the  Gates, 
have  given  her  a  wide  reputation. 

The  height  of  dignity,  beauty,  and  sentiment  in  American  fiction 
is  reached  in  the  novels  of  Hawthorne.  His  keen  analysis  of  the 
hidden  motive  of  the  heart  is  not  surpassed  by  any  modern  author. 
In  his  dealing  with  sin,  in  The  Scarlet  Letter,  he  has  accomplished 
with  success  what  few  have  dared  attempt.  Its  truths  are  profound, 
relieved  now  and  then  by  flashes  of  wit,  while  its  language  is 
smooth  and  choice.  The  groundwork  of  scene  and  character  in  his 
novels  is  New  England  in  style.  His  poetic  spirit  and  originality 
of  thought  are  peculiar  to  himself.  Lowell  calls  Hawthorne  the 
greatest  imaginative  writer  since  Shakespeare.  In  Septimus  Felton, 
a  work  never  finished  by  the  author,  is  a  picture  of  the  secret 
working  of  a  mind  torn  by  conflicting  emotions ;  into  this  story  is 
woven  the  thread  of  an  Indian  legend.  Twice  Told  Tales  and 
Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  are,  in  part,  sketches  from  his  own  boy- 
hood. The  Blithedale  Romance  is  also  founded  on  incidents  in  his 
own  life. 

Ho  wells  and  James  may  be  considered  our  best  representatives  of 
modern  American  life.  James  is  unequalled  in  picturing  the  average 
American  abroad.  Howells  deals  more  with  the  home  life.  They 
are  somewhat  alike  in  their  work,  —  there  is  little  romance,  little 
pathos,  little  of  passionate  love,  —  they  are  both  realistic.  James 
is  keen  in  sarcasm  and  sharp  in  wit ;  Howells  is  great  in  good  nature. 
Until  lately,  Howells  has  been  content  to  write  short  stories  on 
subjects  of  minor  importance  ;  but  in  A  Woman's  Reason,  he  sets 
forth, some  of  the  errors  in  the  education  of  American  girls,  and 
writes  with  strength  and  high  purpose.  James  teaches  that  it  is 
the  progress  of  the  work,  the  delineation  of  character,  not  the  end, 
which  is  all-important ;  the  interest  being  in  the  careful,  elaborate 
dealing  with  thought  and  motive,  the  characters  even  analyzing  each 
other.  With  him  conversation  has  not  the  same  value  as  with 
many  writers,  and  is  often  unnatural ;  at  once  he  creates  an  interest 
in  his  characters.  In  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  one  feels  from  the 
first  a  sympathy  with  Ralph  Touchette,  a  distrust  of  Madam  Merle 
and  admiration  for  Isabelle  Archer. 

The  realistic  tendency  of  James  and  Howells  has  taken  strong 
hold  of  the  people,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  many  writers  who  have 
felt  their  influence.    This  tendency  must  be  carefully  directed,  or 
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literary  excellence  in  the  novel  will  be  more  sought  after  than  moral 
effect.  We  have  spoken  only  of  the  leading  writers  of  American 
fiction,  and  their  works  justify  the  words  of  another  who  says.  "To- 
day American  imaginative  writers  are  distinguished  above  English 
for  refinement  of  idea  phrase,  and  effect."  H.  M.  w. 


AUSTRIAN  LIFE. 

"  Society  is  now  one  polished  horde, 
Formed  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  Bores  and  Bored." 

A  more  strikingly  applicable  couplet  could  not  easily  be  found 
than  this  to  characterize  social  life  in  Austria.  After  years  of 
residence  there,  more  than  one  English  or  American  lady  has  found 
that  she  has  been  guilty  of  gross  impoliteness  all  this  time,  by  the 
non-observance  of  some  slight  rule  of  etiquette.  —  a  rule  which 
would  seem  absurd,  or  even  impolite,  in  her  native  country.  But  it 
is  Austrian  etiquette  that  the  hostess  must  urge  her  guest  to  sit  upon 
the  right  side  of  the  sofa,  which  the  guest  always  declines  a  proper 
number  of  times,  and  then  accepts.  Moreover,  she  must  expect  to 
have  her  hand  kissed  by  every  gentleman,  child,  or  servant  who 
comes  to  the  house.  If  she  objects  to  having  her  hand  thus  treated, 
she  is  regarded  as  proud  and  haughty. 

"  A  strict  observance  of  these  hundred  and  one  little  rules  must 
be  a  great  task,"  says  the  independent  Yankee  woman,  who  does 
her  own  cooking,  makes  her  own  dresses,  and  in  the  evening  goes 
with  her  husband  to  a  lecture  or  concert.  But  our  Yankee  friend 
must  remember,  that  being  polite,  and  doing  and  saying  the  proper 
thing  at  the  right  moment,  —  no  matter  if  it  is  strictly  true  or  not, 
—  seems  to  be  the  chief  end  of  life  to  many  of  her  Austrian  sisters. 
Truly,  custom,  habit,  and  ••"  the  thing  "  make  a  great  difference  the 
world  over  to  Eve's  daughters. 

A  glimpse  into  an  Austrian  home  may  be  interesting.  You  may 
have  to  climb  a  good  many  stairs  to  reach  it,  for  every  one  in  the 
city  lives  on  flats  —  the  proprietor  of  the  house  appropriating  to  his 
use  the  best  set  of  rooms,  and  renting  the  others.  Of  course  it 
makes  some  difference  in  what  capacity  you  visit  such  a  home.  If 
you  are  making  a  formal  call  you  are  conducted  into  the  parlor, 
perhaps  through  the  kitchen,  dining-room,  or  some  bedroom.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  parlor,  it  takes' some  time  to  discharge  your  duty, 
first  in  declining,  then  in  accepting,  the  right  side  of  the  sofa.  But 
how  are  you  to  seat  yourself  is  the  question  ;  for  there,  in  front 
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of  the  sofa  is  a  table,  and  on  it  a  tablecloth,  and  to  take  your  seat 
without  moving  the  table  and  disarranging  the  cloth  seems  quite  an 
impossibility.  Having  performed  this  feat  with  more  or  less  success, 
there  follow  a  series  of  compliments,  wherein  hostess  and  guest  vie 
with  each  other  in  polite  flattery.  You  must  not  be  too  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  truth,  or  your  compliments  upon  her  attractive  appear- 
ance, pretty  children,  pleasant  rooms,  etc.  will  be  exhausted  long 
before  she  stops  flattering.  At  the  right  time  you  make  your  exit 
the  way  you  came,  perhaps  giving  the  table-cloth  a  worse  pull  than 
before,  and  finding,  it  may  be,  that  the  cook  has  begun  to  scrub  the 
kitchen  floor  over  which  you  are  to  pass. 

If  you  are  very  hungry  it  is  advisable  not  to  accept  an  invitation 
to  tea,  for  you  might  be  tempted  to  take  food  the  first  time  it  is 
offered,  and  that  would  be  a  mistake  indeed.  Always  refuse  any 
delicacy  two  or  three  times  before  you  accept  it.  and  you  will  be 
urged  till  you  deem  it  polite  to  partake.  If  you  are  playing  the 
part  of  a  host  to  an  Austrian,  be  sure  you  spend  a  good  deal  of  your 
time  in  urging  him.  unless,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  declares.  ••  That 
is  not  the  way  we  cook  it,v  or  -  It  is  too  sweet  for  me.''  or  even,  I 
do  not  like  it."  Austrians  have  repeatedly  left  the  table  of  an 
American  hungry,  just  because  the  latter  had  not  learned  to  urge 
food  upon  his  guests. 

It  is  amusing  and  interesting  to  follow  the  Austrian  lady  to  the 
market,  held  on  a  large  square  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Early  in 
the  morning  the  country-women  are  to  be  seen  here  putting  up  their 
stands  and  arranging  their  wares  for  sale.  Soon  the  bustle  of  the 
day  begins.  The  scene  is  very  picturesque.  Here  are  the  flower- 
women  sitting  in  a  row  on  one  side  of  the  square  ;  some  tying  bou- 
quets or  arranging  the  flowers  on  their  stand  to  better  advantage, 
others  bargaining  with  a  customer  or  chatting  with  a  friend.  They 
are  not  so  gaily  dressed  as  the  women  opposite,  who  are  crying  out 
their  apples  and  other  fruit.  Some  of  these  are  attired  in  six  or 
seven  of  their  dozen  skirts,  in  all  of  which  they  can  only  afford  to 
come  out  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  dark-eo]ored  bodice  is  laced 
in  front,  the  sleeves  are  puffed,  and  a  white  or  bright  colored  ker- 
chief is  folded  around  the  neck  and  tucked  into  the  bodice,  while  a 
brilliant  cloth  or  small  shawl,  tied  in  a  topknot  on  the  head,  com- 
pletes the  costume.  The  vegetable  sellers,  butter  and  egg  women, 
pork  and  sausage  venders,  and  others  make  the  different  groups, 
while  the  dogs  pulling  the  pork-venders'  carts  bark,  imprisoned 
geese  cackle,  the  anxious  saleswomen  cry  their  wares  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  or  bargain  loudly  over  almost  every  cent  which  die 
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buyer  wants  to  cut  down  from  their  exorbitant  prices,  and  the  crowd 
of  buyers  surges  in  and  out.  and  every  one  looks  out  solely  for  his 
own  interest- 
Home,  in  general,  has  not  the  same  meaning  to  an  Austrian  that 
it  has  to  an  American.  The  husband,  at  his  business  all  day.  does 
not  look  forward  to  a  happy  evening  at  his  fireside  with  a  cheery 
wife  and  merry  children.  The  mother  does  not  hasten  home  from 
her  shopping  excursion  to  take  a  motherly  little  chat  with  her  chil- 
dren. The  children  returning  from  school  kiss  their  parents*,  hands, 
and  then  go  off  to  their  own  employments.  The  servants,  who  play 
so  important  a  part  in  a  household,  are  indeed  polite  in  the  lady's 
presence,  always  calling  her  "  Gracious  Mistress."'  but  out  of  her 
sight  they  dress  in  her  clothes,  spoil  her  children  by  threats  and 
silly  stories,  have  company  whom  they  treat  to  their  employers' 
food,  and  do  not  even  hesitate  to  lie  and  steal. 

Amusements,  diversion,  are  universally  sought.  Accordingly, 
theatres  and  operas  are  always  well  attended ;  balls  and  parties 
become  necessities.  The  best  concerts  are  held  on  Sundays,  so  that 
every  one  can  have  time  to  attend  ;  and  weddings  and  funerals 
become  occasions  of  the  greatest  display.  A  funeral  without  a  brass 
band,  a  great  many  flowers,  often  four  or  six  horses  drawing  the 
hearse,  two  or  more  priests,  many  long  candles,  and  a  long  procession 
of  mourners,  is  of  little  consequence.  Many  spend  their  last  money, 
or  go  into  debt  to  show  the  world  how  they  honor  their  dead,  and 
cases  are  frequent  where  the  less  the  dead  are  really  mourned,  the 
greater  is  the  outlay  at  the  funeral. 

With  such  outward  show  and  inward  hollowness.  such  morally 
loose  principles,  it  is  not  strange  that  Austrian  children  grow  to 
maturity  with  no  higher  purpose  than  to  spend  their  lives  in  making 
a  great  display,  and  having  as  good  a  time  as  possible,  and  that  ser- 
vants lie  and  steal  when  they  see  masters  and  mistresses  doing  the 
same,  only  on  a  more  polite  scale.  It  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at  that 
so  much  evil  abounds,  and  so  many  crimes  are  perpetrated  in  a 
country  where  all  there  is  of  virtue  is  hollow  form,  and  language  is 
used  to  conceal  thought.  il 
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KEFLEX  INFLUENCE  OF  WOMAN'S  MISSION-WORK 
FOR  WOMAN. 

Hardly  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  in  the  protracted^ 
struggle  to  obtain  a  charter  for  the  American  Board,  it  was  objected 
that  it  was  designed  to  afford  the  means  of  exporting  religion, 
whereas  there  was  none  to  spare  from  among  ourselves.  There 
was  sounder  philosophy  and  greater  force  in  the  reply  made  to  this 
objection  by  a  member  of  the  Senate  than  was  understood  in  this 
country  at  that  day.  u  Religion."  said  the  honorable  gentleman, 
"is  a  commodity  of  which  the  more  we  export  the  more  we  have 
remaining." 

This  statement  is  just  as  true  now  as  when  it  was  first  uttered, 
and  the  returns  are  equally  great  whether  men  or  women  engage 
in  the  missionary  work.  Go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  ages  before 
Christianity  elevated  woman  to  her  present  position,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  even  then  her  spiritual  power  made  itself  feh.  Witness 
the  Jaels,  the  Deborahs,  the  Hannahs,  the  Abigails  among  the 
Hebrews;  the  vestal' virgins  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
day  and  night  watched  the  fire  which  burned  perpetually  upon  the 
altar  of  the  goddess.  From  the  beginning  woman  has  been,  and 
must  always  continue  to  be.  a  power.  By  training  the  children, 
she  makes  the  nation.  In  her  hand  it  lies  to  render  a  people 
virtuous  and  religious,  or  vicious  and  idolatrous;  united,  self-gov- 
erned, and  conscientious,  or  divided,  factious,  and  superstitious. 
Consequently  heathenism  and  false  religion  must  continue  to  pre- 
vail till  she  is  taught  of  rhtit  gospel  which  has  so  elevated  and 
enlightened  women  in  Christian  lands.  And  until  she  is  reached 
no  reform  can  be  considered  as  permanently  established. 

Thus'  the  consideration  that  by  her  influence  a  nation  can  be 
raised  from  the  lowest  form  o4  heathenism  to  a  Christian  civilization 
gives  vital  importance  to  the  question.  M  How  can  the  heathen 
woman  be  reached?  How  can  the  fetters  of  her  ignorance,  degra- 
dation, and  oppression  be  broken  ?  Who  will  carry  the  torch  into 
the  dense  darkness  which  surrounds  her?"  Her  Christian  sister, 
mindful  that  she  owes  everything  to  the  gospel,  sends  back  the 
answer.  Filled  with  gratitude  for  all  the  benefits  of  Christianity, 
she  undertakes  the  noble  mission  of  uplifting  the  hearts  of  her  sin- 
smitten,  sorrow-laden  sisters  ;  she  gives  up  home,  friends,  everything 
dear  to  her,  every  cherished  plan  and  purpose,  all  for  Christ ;  her 
work  is  truly  Christ-like,  the  godliest  service  that  can  be  performed, 
by  a  human  being. 
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Such  women  do  not  live  or  die  to  themselves.  They  reproduce 
something  of  their  own  likeness  in  innumerable  homes,  in  the  open 
hearts  of  children,  in  seminaries  and  colleges,  and  wherever  there 
is  a  chord  that  can  vibrate  when  touched  by  what  is  noble, 
generous,  and  holy.  What  woman's  heart  is  not  stirred  and  quick- 
ened as  she  hears  of  the  good  done  by  her  sisters  in  foreign  lands  ? 
The  work  that  woman  is  doing  abroad  in  evangelizing  the  world 
rouses  women  at  home  to  greater  effort  and  nobler  lives.  Many 
resources  that  have  been  concealed  or  unnoticed  are  called  forth 
and  sent  on  home  missionary  errands.  The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
the  loyalty  to  God  and  man  seen  in  the  missionary  impel  the 
thoughtless  school  girl  to  live  not  for  her  own  selfish  gratification, 
but  for  true  and  noble  service.  Her  example  gives  to  the  dis- 
heartened toiler,  struggling  for  her  daily  bread,  strength  and  courage 
to  press  forward  ;  it  recalls  the  gay  devotee  of  fashion  from  an 
idle,  aimless  life  ;  it  prompts  the  woman  of  affluence  to  liberality, 
and  the  poor  to  self-denial,  that  she  may  contribute  something  to 
the  good  work.  What  mother  does  not  forget  her  own  insignificant 
home  trials  when  she  thinks  of  the  tired,  worn  face  of  the  missionary 
who  has  endured  for  greater  hardships  and  encountered  far  more 
formidable  obstacles  in  heathen  lands  ?  The  privations  of  home- 
life  seem  small  and  unimportant  in  comparison  with  the  few  privi- 
leges which  she  enjoys.  She  prizes  her  home  and  freedom  more 
highly  as  she  thinks  of  the  limitations  under  which  she  lives. 
When  she  pictures  to  herself  her  untiring,  unselfish  service  for 
the  ignorant,  degraded  heathen  women,  the  inmates  of  her  own 
home  seem  to  claim  all  the  more  strongly  her  love  and  effort,  and 
she  devotes  herself  more  cheerfully  to  them.  She  is  also  bound  by 
cords  of  intelligent  and  'loving  sympathy  to  all  others  who.  like 
herself,  feel  an  interest  in  this  great  work ;  and  as  she  meets  them 
in  the  local  society  or  at  the  great  annual  gatherings,  she  is  inspired 
with  fresh  zeal  and  increased  faith. 

Words  can  but  feebly  expresss  the  powerful  influence  exerted  on 
friends  and  relatives  in  this  land  by  the  large  numbers  of  unmarried 
women  now  in  the  service  of  the  American  Board.  And  when  we 
consider  that  other  denominations  are  keeping  pace  with  our  own  in 
woman's  work  for  woman,  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  the 
stimulus  and  inspiration  of  these  hundreds  of  women  abroad  upon 
the  thousands  of  their  sisters  at  home  is  as  important  to  the  missionary 
work  as  their  service  on  the  field.  a.  c.  l.  'So. 
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A  DAY  IN  SAXON  SWITZERLAND. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  six  weeks  of  the  early  summer 
in  Dresden.  I  had  been  so  charmed  the  preceding  winter  with  a 
glimpse  of  Saxon  Switzerland,  that  I  then  promised  myself  another 
visit  if  I  should  be  in  Dresden  for  any  length  of  time.  So  when 
Herr  Donath  proposed  a  picnic  there  one  day,  I  was  glad  to  fall  in 
with  his  plans,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  whether  after  hav- 
ing seen  Italy  and  the  Tyrol  the  scenery  would  make  the  same  im- 
pression on  me  as  before,  when  I  had  been  three  months  in  Leipzig 
with  nothing  in  sight  worthy  the  name  of  a  hill. 

Seven  o'clock  found  six  of  us  on  our  way,  —  three  Germans  and 
three  American  girls — furnished  with  a  large  lunch-satchel.  Of 
course  you  imagine  that  Herr  D<  na  1).  being  the  gentleman  of  the 
party,  would  naturally  bear  the  burden.  No,  indeed,  that  is  not  tbe 
German  fashion  ;  he  allowed  his  wife,  a  frail,  delicate  woman,  to 
carry  it ;  when,  by  hearing  us  insisting  upon  relieving  her,  he  awoke 
to  a  glimmering  of  the  situation,  he  offered  to  share  the  weight  with 
her.  Herr  Donath  is  a  very  kind-hearted  man,  but  a  German  in 
etiquette. 

An  hour  in  the  cars  brought  us  to  Krippen,  where  we  exchanged 
our  coupe  for  a  droschke,  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  our 
party,  although  Frau  Donath  was  much  grieved  because  "  her 
man,"  instead  of  sitting  with  her,  sat  with  the  driver. 

Crossing  the  Elbe  by  a  fine  bridge,  we  reached  the  small  town  of 
Schandau,  a  great  summer  resort  ;  threading  its  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  we  came  to  an  iron-spring  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town, 
where  there  were  several  pavilions  and  a  large  hotel.  Although  it 
was  only  half-past  eight,  there  had  already  been  a  concert  in  the 
grove  ;  Germans  are  early  risers.  In  Dresden  a  concert  is  given  in 
the  Grosse  Garten  at  six  o'clock  on  fine  Sunday  mornings,  and  it  is 
not  unusual  for  them  to  go  out  before  five  to  hear  the  nightingales 
sing. 

Leaving  Schandau  we  drove  on  through  a  wild  narrow  gorge, 
accompanied  by  the  little  brook  Kirnitschback  ;  the  narrow  strip  of 
meadow  land  was  bright  with  harebells,  pinks,  and  lady-delights  — 
Stiefmiitterchen,  —  and  on  either  side  were  massed  abrupt  rocks, 
thrown  up  in  most  fantastic  shapes  ages  ago. 

Six  miles  from  Schandau  is  the  "  Great  Waterfall " ;  following  the 
index  finger,  we  went  around  the  hotel,  but  no  water  was  to  be  seen. 
As  we  stood  gazing  at  the  place  where  we  thought  it  ought  to  be,  it 
suddenly  came  pouring  down  in  torrents.    Such  a  spasmodic  water- 
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fall  was  not  to  our  taste;  but  we  appreciated  the  joke,  and  had  our  ■ 
money's  worth  in  a  good  laugh. 

Here  we  dismissed  our  droschke  and  began  to  climb  ;  a  half  hour 
brought  us  to  the  Kuhstall.  an  immense  natural  archway  in  the  rocks 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  peasants  kept  their 
cattle  there  during  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  As  we  approached  we 
heard  the  sound  of  music,  and  near  the  opening  we  saw  half  a 
dozen  peasant  women  behind  a  table,  fiddling  away  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  those  who  had  already  arrived  :  there  were  two  or  three 
groups  of  men  with  horses  H  all  saddled  and  bridled/'  looking  like  a 
gypsy  camp. 

Going  through  the  archway,  we  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
heights. which  lured  us  on  across  a  wooded  ravine.  Occasionally  a 
horseman  would  pass  us.  or  a  lady  borne  in  her  chair  by  four  stout 
Germans,  and  before  we  reached  the  *op  of  the  Kleine  Winterberg, 
we  met  the  drivers  leading  back  the  horses,  and  each  had  a  pleasant 
word  for  us.  —  ••  Guten  Tag,"  -'Sclion  Guten  Tag."  or  -Yiel 
Yergnugen."  TlKse  salutations  are  a  pleasing  feature  in  German 
life.  The  servants  in  the  house,  the  children  you  meet  upon  the 
stairs,  the  Dienstjnann  who  steps  aside  for  you  at  the  street  corner, 
the  clerk  in  the  store,  all  have  a  kind  greeting  for  you.  which  sheds 
a  sunny  glow  over  life. 

The  Kleine  Winterberg  was  a  comparatively  small  peak  which 
we  took  in.  on  our  way  to  the  Grosse  Winterberg.  which  was  a  two 
mile  walk  from  Kuhstall  :  we  came  across  a  party  of  women  who 
had  strawberries  to  sell ;  they  said  they  had  spent  all  the  preceding 
day  in  picking  them,  and  had  walked  two  miles  that  morning  to  sell 
them ;  as  this  is  their  only  means  of  support  at  that  season.  I  could 
but  wonder  what  sort  of  life  they  lived.  A  little  farther  on  we  met 
other  women  who  had  goats'  milk  to  sell.  Still  on  and  up  we  wentT 
broader  views  opening  before  us  at  every  step  of  the  way.  and  from 
the  tower  on  the  summit  of  the  Gro-se  Winterberg  we  had  a  very 
extended  view,  comprising  the  mountains  of  Saxony.  Bohemia,  and 
Silesia,  and  all  around  us  those  queer  rock  formations.  Lingering^ 
there  only  long  enough  to  rest  and  enjoy  the  views  we  pushed  on 
an  hour's  walk  to  Prebischthor.  Between  Gros-e  Winterberg  and 
Prebischthor  we  passed  the  bouudary  between  Saxony  and  Bohemia, 
and  at  once  felt  the  difference  between  the  two  countries.  The 
roads  began  to  be  poorer,  and  before  we  had  gone  many  rods  we 
met  a  party  of  beggars,  —  a  si^ht  rarely  seen  in  Germany;  an  occa- 
sional shrine,  or  the  crucifix  planted  on  rock"or  hill,  told  us  that  we 
had  passed  from  a  Protestant  to  a  Roman  Catholic  country.  Pre- 
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:  bischthor  gained,  we  had  the  finest  view  of  the  day,  —  rocks  upon 
rocks  and  mountains  upqn  mountains ;  and  down,  down  into  the 

•  depths  below  us,  the  cliffs  were  clothed  with  the  most  varied  verdure. 
To  our  joy  a  friendly  echo  answered  us  in  our  own  sweet  mother 
tongue,  and  even  sung  some  of  our  home  songs.  When  American 
songs  were  to  be  sung,  the  Germans  always  called  for  "that  song 
about  the  river,"  —  meaning  the  negro  melody  *  Swanee  River."  — 

•  or  for  "Yankee  Doodle,"  which  they  persisted  in  -calling  our  "na- 
tional hymn."  We  had  no  more  hills  to  climb,  but  a  walk  of  two 
hours  lay  between  us  and  Herrnskretschen,  where  we  were  to  take 
the  steamer  for  home.  The  four  hours  upon  the  river  made  a  plea- 
sant ending  to  our  picnic  day,  and  we  reached  our  pension  satisfied 
that  Saxon  Switzerland  improved  with  closer  acquaintance.  "Why 
it  is  called  Saxon  Switzerland  I  do  not.  know,  for  it  does  not  in  the 
least  resemble  the  grand,  majestic  mountains  of  Switzerland,  but  is 
wild  and  beautiful  and  wholly  unique,  unlike  anything  else  I  saw  in 

-  Europe.  j.  h.  p.  76. 


PUISQU'  ICI  BAS. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  VICTOR  HUGO. 

Since  here  below  each  soul  e'er  gives 

To  the  one  it  holds  most  dear 
Its  passion,  or  choice  fragrance  sweet, 

Or  its  music  soft  and  clear; 

Since  everything  in  nature's  course, 

E'en  from  its  earliest  dawn, 
Gives  ever  to  its  true,  true  love 

The  rose  or  the  stinging  thorn ; 

Since  April's  breath  gives  the  old  oak's  leaves 

A  rustling  soft  and  low. 
And  night  to  the  tired  sleeper  gives 

Surcease  from  care  and  woe; 

Since  the  air  so  softly  stirring  the  leaves 
Hides  the  little  bird  from  sight ; 

Since  the  dew  to  the  periwinkle  gives 
Its  portion  of  diamonds  bright ; 

Since  the  restless  wave,  that  constantly 
Is  tossed  on  the  ocean's  breast, 
j  Presses  with  murmuring  joy  a  kiss 
On  .the  bank  where  it  finds  rest  ; 
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I  give  to  you,  in  this  blessed  hour 

When  near  you  I  seem  to  live, 
I  give  to  you,  from  a  full,  ftHl  heart, 

The  best  that  I  have  to  give. 

Take,  then,  if  you  will,  to  your  own  dear  self, 

My  thought  that  your  love  endears, 
Though  it  come  to  you,  as  the  morning  dew, 

In  the  form  of  glistening  tears. 

Take,  too,  my  vows,  that  numberless 

Are  made  alone  for  thee, 
And  take  the  sunshine  or  the  gloom 

Of  years  that  are  to  be. 

Mj  joys,  that  full  of  ecstasy 

From  suspicion  free  remain ; 
My  songs,  that,  springing  from  my  heart, 

My  love  for  you  contain; 

My  spirit,  which  as  a  sailless  ship 

That  may  float  or  becalmed  lie, 
Has  for  its  guiding  star  alone 

The  lustre  of  your  eye ; 

My  muse,  which  rocked  by  the  passing  hours 

Still  dreams  of  you  in  sleep, 
And,  bound  by  the  cord  of  sympathy, 

Weeps  ever  when  you  weep. 

Take,  then,  my  pure,  my  precious  one, 

My  love  so  passing  tair, 
My  heart,  that  counts  as  less  than  nought 

If  true  love  be  not  there.  e.  r.  p.  '86. 


EDITORS'  DRAWER. 


The  Seventeenth  Draper  Reading,  June  3,  1884,  will  loner  be  remem- 
bered with  pleasure  by  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  it.  Though 
pleasantly  anticipated,  it  brought  no  disappointment.  Many  friends  came 
from  out  of  town,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  Academy  Hall  was  crowded. 
The  programme  was  pleasantly  varied.  "  The  Little  Brother,"  read  by 
Hattie  G-.  Abbott,  was  a  portrait  of  many  other  mischievous  small  boys 
whom  we  love,  laugh  at,  and  scold  in  the  same  breath,  at  home.  During 
the  next  reading  by  Isabel  Fogg,  the  hush  of  the  audience  testified  to  a 
deep  sympathy  with  Sidney  Carton,  as  he  was  led  forth  to  die,  a  willing 
sacrifice  for  another.  u  The  Spanish  Duel,"  read  by  Dora  S.  Berry,  was 
so  thrillingly  described  that  we  almost  heard  the  cry'of  the  dying  man. 
Mary  E.  Newland  read  "  Coupon  Bonds,"  and  it  was  a  relief  to  sides 
aching  from  laughter,  when  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Ducklow  crave  over 
their  exciting  care  of  the  bonds  to  the  wounded  and  deserving  soldier.  In 
M  Christie  Johnson's  Heroism,"  read  by  Martha  M.  Xevin,  we  saw  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  wrecked  vessel,  and  with  bated  breath  watched  Christie  as 
her  small  boat  rode  the  angry  waves  in  search  of  her  drowning  lover.  The 
graces  of  the  beautiful  Italian  "La  Cica,"  were  well  personated  by  Alfreds 
Johnson.  The  heroism  of  little  Tobe  was  most  pathetic  as  interpreted  by 
Ruth  A.  Hatch.  The  amusing  description  of  "  Sunday  Morning  in  Wal- 
lencamp"  was  admirably  read  by  Frances  T.  Swazey,  and  its  humor  was 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  audience.  In  fine  contrast  came  Jennie  L. 
Greeley's  delineation  of  Draxy  Kinney,  who,  in  spite  of  her  womanly 
misgivings,  carried  on  a  noble  ministry.  The  last  reader  was  Julia  P. 
Rockwell,  who  related  the  charming  simplicity  of  lijtle  Editha  in  going 
all  about  with  the  house-breaker,  showing  him  where  "  to  burgle,"  only 
asking  him  to  do  it  softly  so  as  not  to  disturb  her  sick  mother. 

The  selections  were  all  so  well  rendered  as  to  do  great,  credit  to  the 
readers,  and  to  Prof.  Churchill,  whose  excellent  instruction  it  was  their 
rare  good  fortune  to  receive.  A  rich  profusion  of  beautiful  flowers  ex- 
pressed the  kindness  and  pleasure  of  friends.  As  the  tickets  are  compli- 
mentary, there  is  much  sympathy  between  the  floor  and  the  platform. 

The  Anniversary  Exercises  of  1884  commenced  with  the  usual  oral  ex- 
aminations on  Saturday,  June  7th,  and  continued  through  Monday.  The 
exercises,  including  examinations  and  essays  interspersed  with  vocal  and 
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instrumental  music,  went  on  successfully,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  day.  The  class  of  '84  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  Pro- 
fessor Tucker  of  the  Theological  Seminary  to  preach  their  Baccalaureate, 
and  the  sermon  exceeded  our  highest  expectations.  The  singing,  by  a 
select  choir  from  Abbot  Academy,  drilled  by  Professor  Downs,  was  thrill- 
ing in  its  effect.  Few  who  heard  it  can  forget  4i  In  heavenly  love  abiding." 
and  Professor  Downs's  interpretation  of  the  84th  Psalm  ;  the  tune  and  the 
chant  were  written  for  the  occasion  by  our  gifted  teacher  and  composer. 
Tuesday  was  the  final  and  all-important  day. 

The  tradition  that  it  never  rains  on  our  anniversary-day  was  for  once 
contradicted  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  cold,  wet  morning  the  exercises 
proceeded  with  good  cheer,  and  at  nine  o'clock  the  Academy  Hall  was 
crowded.    The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Music.  —  Chorus. 

Essays  and  Reading.  —  Kriemhilden's  Rache.  Miss  Keene. 
Music.  —  Tiano,  Misses  Greeley  and  Newton. 
Readings.  —  Via  Appia,  Miss  Nevin  ;  La  Cica,  Miss  Johnson. 
Oration.  —  Miss  Greeley. 

The  usual  pretty  scene  of  tree  planting  by  the  Senior  Class  in  the  grove 
had  to  be  omitted,  or  rather  done  by  proxy.  The  tree  song  was  sung  and 
the  spade  transferred  in  the  Hall ;  after  which,  the  young  ladies,  envel- 
oped in  black  water-proofs,  locking  like  a  procession  of  nuns,  marched  to 
the  Old  South  Church.  The  pulpit  and  platform  were  beautifully  dec- 
orated with  flowers  ;  and  among  them,  in  field  daisies  —  the  class  emblem  — 
was  the  date  1884. 

The  address  by  Professor  Wat  M.  Barbour.  D.D.,  of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  was 
upon  "The  Temptations  of  Culture."  Professor  Barbour  took  as  his 
theme  the  motto  which  Dr.  Bacon  had  placed  over  the  entrance  to  the 
Theological  school  of  Yale  :  M  Blessed  is  he  that  comes  in,  and  blessed  is 
he  that  goes  out."  He  then  went  on  to  give  a  wise  and  eloquent  address 
upon  the  use  of  our  acquirements,  and  in  closing  spoke  most  appreciatively 
of  Miss  McKeen's  great  service  to  the  school  for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

After  the  presentation  of  diplomas  by  Professor  Barbour,  and  the  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Greeley — father  of  one  of  the  graduating  class  —  the 
benediction  was  pronounced,  and  the  friends  from  out  of  town  returned 
with  the  school  to  Smith  Hall  \\here  a  bountiful  collation,  provided  by  the 
Trustees,  and  tastefully  spread  by  our  matrons,  was  quickly  served  by  the 
young  ladies  to  the  social  company. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  was  held,  as  usual, 
immediately  after  the  Anniversary  dinner,  in  Abbot  Academy  Hall. 

Every  year  the  usefulness  and  benefit  of  the  Association  become  more  and 
more  apparent,  for  each  year  sees  added  to  the  treasures  of  Abbot  Academy 
a  desirable  gift  that  shall  make  some  branch  of  study  taught  in  the  school 
more  interesting,  more  profitable  to  future  students.  This  year  the 
present  astronomy  class  has  enjoyed  the  valuable  set  of  Trouvelot  Drawings 
—  the  latest  acquisition  from  this  constant  source  of  help.  It  is  truly 
pleasant  to  see  with  what  eagerness  the  older  graduates  of  the  school 
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en;  j  -srli:  :L:-j  arc  z~.-Z  an  :  rurrrc  rrc^bcr?  ::  A'::-:: 

A  ;l  l-rllj. 

If  these  jearflr  blessings  bestowed  upon  their  Alan  lifter  by  the 
Ahnnnae  were  the  measure  of  itts  power,  has  not  the  Association  sufficient 
reason  for  rejoicing  in  its  existence!'  Thh  m  not  alL  Proudly  do  we 
ackr^TrL*]^  :ic  ~cr.:.cr?  ::  :ic  AL-~-l.c  As-o:-La.-i:n  arc  c-rer 
rrjr-r2i>:  rn  tf  :n?  t  r:  : :.c  :it  r-"-"^-  ~*r..-:-:.-z  ::  uDc  ?:-io: .. 
JSfor  is  it  an  inagnifieant  net  that  nearly  all  the  money  now  pledged  or 
given  towards  the  building  fund  has  been  pledged  or  given  by  these  staunch 
friends  of  Abbot  Academy.  , 

At  the  election  of  officers  for  the  cm  rent  year,  Mrs.  Oiambernn,  who 
Lis  Ioelz  **-rr~-i  as  Pre*: Icl:  ::'  :ic  A.«,xi.-.?i -ic'.lr.i  -.Lie  oa-rcs: 
wis!**  •;:  —  racci*:: ^-rs  : r-cs*- a-  i  :-:^r:.i^:  :.:  htrri  i:::.:^  jcir  :  lie 
other  officers  of  the  society  were  also  re-elected. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  coming  of  Miss  Mc  Keen  to  the 
scaooL.  in  c^r,:  ttV-.'l  -  -.ris  a  cri  :r.      'ilrs.-rj.  "n-as  ?.i :  r: :  .*ia:.c> 

noticed;  and  the  proposition  of  one  of  the  members  that  portraits  of  M» 
licKeen  and  Miss  Fhebe  should  be  presented  by  the  Association  to  the 
school,  met  a  most  hearty  and  unanimous  response.  One  voiced  the 
sentiments  of  all,  when  she  expressed  the  wish  that  the  portraits  of  these 
beloved  teachers  might  soon  grace  the  walls  of  the  new  hwiMii^gK,  already 
seen,  bj  :ac  ~;c  :-;  :'a>a. 

PRINCIPAL  FAIRBAIRVS  LECTURES. 

The  theological  semmDEarv  kindly  mnred  with  as  k?  tmmm  of  lectmrea 
given  by  Principal  Fairbairn,  of  Ayrdale  College.  BmmdliML  England. 

In  the  first  two  lecttmre?  h*t  disenmed  As  Gmmmnrmfal  principle?  orf"  all 
religions,  amd  then  proceeded  lo  speak  as  length  af  the  wdBgam  af  China. 
IndLa.  sun.  IsL 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  speaker's  elo- 
quence: his  treatment  of  the  subject  showed  Ms  profound  leaning;  Ins 
style  was  inspiring  and  brilliant,  and  he  was  often  poetical  in  thought. 

He  first  considered  religion  as  universal.  Wherever  man  is,  there  also 
is  religion ;  religion  is  either  spontaneous,  growing  with  the  people,  or 
instituted,  running  into  a  great  personality,  and  needs  to  be  studied  sca- 
emafio-.lL>. 

Confucianism  and  Taoism  are  distinctively  Cninese  religions.  Con- 
tfbeius  was  merely  a  transmitter,  while  Loo  Tse  was  an  independent 
thinker  ar.i       crcoi.cr  ::  a  s-fTeri. 

Confucius  became  to  the  CMnese  an  ideal  man,  and  has  fin*  ages  been 
an  object  of  worship.  His  followers  believe  in  a  mmu  trine  ruler,  an  over- 
ruling providence,  which  punishes  the  bad  and  rewards  the  good.  The 
emperor  claims  to  be  ordained  of  God  fin-  the  good  of  the  people.  Their 
worship  of  ancestors  presents  a  strange  anomaly;  they  conceive  their 

I  ancestors  to  be  living,  but  never  imagine  a  future  life  fin*  themselves; 

I  sacrifices  are  offered  to  these  ancestral  spirits,  who  are  pleased  only  by 
those  which  are  sincere;  human  saciilke  being  most  acceptable.   It  was 
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the  aim  of  Confucius  to  improve  the  morals  of  his  countrymen,  and  to 
leave  the  religion  unchanged;  while  the  motive  of  Lao  Tse  presents  a 
striking  contrast.  He  wished  to  discover  the  source  of  all  things  ;  Tao 
was  the  supreme  reason,  now  creative,  now  practical ;  this  system  is 
now  given  over  to  arts  and  magic,  and  illustrates  the  fact  that  a  specula- 
tive religion  can  never  exist  without  being  degrading;  although  in  some 
respects  it  was  the  greater  religion,  it  has  had  to  give  way  to  Confucianism. 

There  are  four  periods  of  religion  in  India:  (1)  The  Pre-Vedic  and 
Vedic  period,  (2)  Brahmanism,  (3)  Buddhism,  (4)  Hinduism. 

The  Vedas  contain  the  earliest  hymns,  prayers,  and  religious  rites  of 
the  Hindus.  At  this  time  the  ideas  connected  with  their  deities  were 
those  of  light,  and  not  of  gloom  ;  they  selected  life  and  brightness  for 
the  attributes  of  their  gods.  From  time  to  time  new  deities  were  formed. 
At  first  Igni  represented  fire  in  heaven  and  earth.  Soma  originally  was 
the  drink  poured  forth  in  sacrifice,  which  exhilarated  gods  and  men. 
The  gods  lived  by  these  sacrifices,  and  thus  the  instruments  of  worship 
themselves  were  deified.  Their  Golden  Rule  was :  "  Do  to  the  gods  as 
you  would  have  them  do  to  you."  They  lived  in  faith  and  fellowship 
with  the  gods,  and  knew  no  such  being  as  a  devil. 

Brahmanism  is  the  most  important  religion  of  the  world,  in  that  it 
shows  how  a  simple  faith  can  grow  into  a  complex  system.  Brahma  is 
the  absolute  being,  or  universal  cause,  from  whom  everything  emanates; 
the  underlying  doctrine  is  that  of  metempsychosis  ;  the  people  can  only 
escape  this  by  sacrifice,  and  so  their  religion  is  one  of  gloom  and  sorrow. 

Buddhism  rose  out  of  Brahmanism  as  a  reform  :  it  stands  in  affinity  with 
Christianity,  Catholicism,  Pessimism,  Atheism,  and  Gnosticism.  Buddha, 
as  a  young  man,  was  thoughtful  and  saddened  by  the  vanities  of  human 
life  ;  the  great  question  in  his  mind  was,  M  How  can  man  escape  from 
sorrow  and  trouble  ?  "  For  six  years  he  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit,  sacri- 
ficing and  doing  penance ;  but  rest  was  not  to  be  found  in  asceticism  ;  at 
last  he  came  to  recognize  that  ignorance  is  the  chief  cause  of  sorrow,  and 
that  deliverance  can  come  only  by  knowledge.  His  doctrine  is  that  of 
human  development,  while  the  doctrine  of  Brahma  is  that  of  absorption 
and  self-sacrifice.  To  Buddha  man  is  everything,  and  God  nothing ;  but 
to  the  Brahmin  God  is  everything,  and  man  nothing.  Buddha  created 
the  abstract  beliefs,  and  the  people  made  him  a  god  greater  than  the 
Brahma  he  denied.  Although  Buddhism  was  exiled  from  India,  it  has 
taken  firm  root  in  China  and  Japan,  and  boasts  of  three  hundred  million 
adherents. 

Hinduism  is  man's  greatest  system  of  eclecticism:  it  is  absolutely 
without  the  ethical  quality.  There  are  three  principal  deities,  and  a  great 
variety  of  minor  ones ;  Brahma,  the  Creator,  is  the  god  of  a  single  class. 
Vishnu  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  sun,  and  Siva  is  associated  with  the 
storm  gods.  The  great  feature  of  this  religion  is  the  incarnation  of 
Vishnu.  These  avatars,  often  designed  to  work  out  some  special  deliver- 
ance, occur  at  periods.  Xine  have  already  taken  place,  and  at  the  tenth 
the  god  shall  descend  from  heaven  to  destroy  the  present  world  and  restore 
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purity.  The  system  of  Hinduism  is  the  hardest  to  conquer,  because  it 
gathers  in  and  sanctifies  the  worst  impulses  of  man. 

Mohammedanism  is  in  some  respects  the  purest  of  the  Semitic  faiths; 
it  is  adopted  by  more  than  one  hundred  million  people,  who  are  intensely 
sincere  in  their  beliefs.  Mohammed  was  born  in  5  70  a.d.  at  Mecca  ;  as 
a  youth  he  was  of  an  imaginative  nature,  fond  of  solitary  walks  and  medi- 
tation ;  but  as  a  founder  of  religion  he  became  false  to  the  noble  possibil- 
ities of  his  early  life.  He  first  preached  at  Mecca,  but  was  not  well 
received  and  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Medina/  where  he  hoped  the  Jews 
would  receive  him  as  the  Messiah,  but  they  mocked  him  ;  he  resorted  to 
war,  and  thus  his  religion  became  merely  a  polity.  It  is  just  here  that  we 
can  distinguish  between  Buddha  and  Mohammed;  the  former  preached; 
the  latter  conquered  ;  the  one  relieved  suffering,  loved  man  and  lived  for 
him  ;  the  other  was  far  less  noble,  rejoiced  in  pain  and  loved  himself. 
The  Koran  claims  to  be  the  inspired  word  of  God  given  to  his  prophet. 
Mohammed  believed  that  God  was  great,  but  had  not  learned  that  he  is 
love ;  his  doctrines  require  belief  in  God  and  in  Mohammed  as  his 
prophet,  prayer,  fasting,  alms-giving,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Islam 
has  overcome  the  mother  of  empires,  not  as  a  faith  for  persons,  but  as  a 
law  for  the  people. 

Dr.  Fairbairn  was  so  kind  as  to  speak  to  us  one  morning  at  prayers,  and 
then  we  realized  the  versatility  of  his  gifts  ;  instead  of  the  brilliant  phi- 
losophical thinker,  he  was  the  tender  and  impressive  Christian  teacher, 
and  moved  all  hearts  before  him.  We  attended  the  closing  lecture  with 
sincere  regret  that  the  course  was  so  brief;  the  few  words  of  farewell 
seemed  to  rest  upon  us  like  a  holy  benediction.  j.  p.  k.  '85. 

CONCORD  IX  OCTOBER. 

It  was  a  perfect  morning  early  in  October  when  we  Seniors,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  McKeen,  left  Smith  Hall  for  a  drive  of  twenty-two  miles 
to  Concord,  Mass.  The  country  along  the  road  was  rich  in  its  Autumn 
dress,  and  none  of  us  found  three  hours  too  long  a  drive.  We  first  visited 
the  Battle-ground,  to  reach  which  we  drove  through  the  centre  of  the 
town,  passed  the  Wright  Tavern,  famous  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  Old  Manse,  so  closely  connected  in  our  thoughts  with  Emerson 
and  Hawthorne. 

Hawthorne  fitly  describes  it  in  his  "Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse." 
"Between  two  tall  gate-posts  of  rough  hewn  stone  (the  gate  itself  having 
fallen  from  its  hinges  at  some  unknown  epoch),  we  beheld  the  gray  front 
of  the  old  parsonage,  terminating  the  vista  of  an  avenue  of  black-ash  trees. 
The  glimmering  shadows  that  lay  half  asleep  between  the  door  of  the 
house  and  the  public  highway  were  a  kind  of  spiritual  medium,  seen 
through  which  the  edifice  had  not  quite  the  aspect  of  belonging  to  the 

material  world  It  was  worthy  to  have  been  one  of  the  time-honored 

parsonages  of  England  in  which,  through  many  generations,  a  succession 
of  holy  occupants  pass  from  youth  to  age,  and  bequeath  each  an  inher- 
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itance  of  sanctity  to  pervade  the  house  and  hover  over  it  as  with  an 
atmosphere." 

It  is  time-worn  and  weather-beaten,  with  dormer  windows  overlooking 
the  river  and  the  quaint  roof  sloping  nearly  to  the  ground  ;  we  left  it 
regretting  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  view  of  the  exterior  only, 
and  went  on  our  way  to  the  Battle-Ground,  which  we  approached  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  British  came  that  memorable  April  day,  and 
rising  before  us  is  a  plain  granite  shaft  commemorating  the  Concord  fight. 
Just  beyond  is  seen  the  river  and  the  bridge;  not  the  old  North  Bridge 
of  history,  but  a  copy  of  it  quite  recently  erected  :  we  cross  this  bridge, 
and  there,  strikingly  life-like  in  attitude  and  expression  stands  the  Minute 
Man,  the  work  of  Concord's  own  artist.  Daniel  C.  French.  The  bronze 
figure.  —  standing  high  on  its  marble  pedestal,  the  attitude,  the  face,  and 
every  smallest  detail  expressing  alertness,  daring,  and  determination, — 
makes  it  easy  for  us  to  transport  ourselves  to  the  time  when  men  like  him 
flocked  to  this  bridge  to  defend  their  country,  and  u  fire  the  shot  heard 
round  the  world."  Reluctantly  we  turned  away  from  the  grand  figure 
and  drove  back  to  the  town.  Mrs.  Goodnow  and  her  friend  Miss  Bates, 
residents  of  Concord,  most  hospitably  opened  their  house  for  our  entertain- 
ment ;  in  the  parlor  of  the  latter  are  many  curious  and  valuable  relics 
which  a  museum  might  be  proud  to  own,  and  of  which  she  told  us  many  a 
charming  story. 

After  this  pleasant  visit  we  set  off  to  find  the  residences  of  Concord's 
famous  people.  We  first  reached  Emerson's  home,  a  large  comfortable- 
looking  white  house  surrounded  by  a  lawn  :  we  were  sorry  not  to  see  his 
study.  Farther  up  on  this  same  street  is  the  u  Old  Orchard  House,"  the 
former  home  of  the  Alcott  family,  and  where  many  of  Louisa  Alcott's 
delightful  books  were  written.  In  the  same  enclosure,  looking  very  much 
like  a  barn,  is  the  "  School  of  Philosophy."  It  took  a  careful  study  of 
our  guide-books,  and  a  wide  stretch  of  imagination  to  convince  us  that 
we  were  gazing  at  the  famous  institution  where  so  many  well-known  men 
and  women  annually  meet  to  philosophize :  but  we  found  satisfactory  proof 
on  entering ;  the  interior,  though  unfinished,  and  furnished  only  with 
camp  chairs  and  a  desk,  contains  busts  of  Socrates  and  Emerson,  of  Pes- 
talozzi  and  John  Brown,  and  on  the  table  were  programmes  of  last  sum- 
mer's meetings.  The  next  house  to  the  Alcotts',  and  connected  with  it 
by  a  private  walk  in  the  pines  is  the  u  Wayside."  Hawthorne's  home,  and 
now  occupied  by  his  son-in-law,  G.  P.  Lothrop,  himself  a  well-known  pub- 
lisher. It  is  a  large  irregular  brown  house  with  a  square  tower  where 
Hawthorne  wrote,  and  which  he  called  his  study.  In  another  part  of 
Concord  is  the  present  home  of  Louisa  Alcott,  where  she  lives  with  her 
father  and  Mrs.  Pratt,  the  "  Meg  "  of  u  Little  Women  : "  with  them  also 
is  the  little  golden-haired  daughter  of  May  Alcott  who  never  came  back 
from  her  journey  over  the  sea. 

Several  of  the  most  untiring  sight  seers  anion?  us  made  a  flying  visit  to 
the  Concord  Public  Library,  a  beautiful  building  of  a  modern  style  of 
architecture,  and  very  well   arranged  within ;   we  looked  reverently 
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upon  the  scissors  that  cut  the  first  cartridge  of  the  revolution  ;  but  the 
inexorable  driver  called  upon  us  to  say  good-by  to  Concord,  and  begin 
our  homeward  journey. 

Just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  is  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  the  last 
resting-place  of  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  and  Thoreau.  The  form  is  that 
of  an  amphitheatre ;  and  on  the  highest  point  of  the  semi-circular  ridge 
are  the  graves  for  which  we  sought.  Hawthorne's  is  surrounded  with 
a  low  evergreen  hedge,  "  as  if  the  gifted  author  sought  in  death  the  modest 
retirement  which  he  loved  in  life."  His  epitaph  is  simple,  but  sufficient 
—  "  Hawthorne."  Just  behind  lies  that  great  lover  of  nature,  Thoreau  ; 
and  farther  along  is  the  still  unmarked  grave  of  the  man  whom  Matthew 
Arnold  called  neither  a  poet  nor  philosopher,  but  who  notwithstanding 
was  one  of  America's  greatest  men.  Here  in  this  wild,  beautiiul  cemeterv, 
with  the  pines  whispering  softly  overhead,  we  seemed  to  draw  verv  near 
to  the  spirits  of  these  men,  and  sadly  turned  away.  Our  drive  home 
under  the  Harvest  Moon  was  most  beautiful,  and  when  nine  o'clock 
found  us  drawing  up  in  front  of  Smith  Hall  we  all  united  in  pronouncing 
this  one  of  the  red  letter  days  of  our  school-life. 

DRIFTWOOD. 

We  have  had  frequent  and  pleasant  surprises  in  addresses  from  guests 
at  morning  prayers,  and  at  our  Saturday  evening  meetings.  One  morn- 
ing Dr.  Fairbairn  of  Bradford,  England,  spoke  to  us  very  impressively 
upon  the  elements  of  true  womanhood  ;  we  shall  not  soon  forget  what 
he  said.  4 

At  another  time  Mrs.  Harriette  Woods  Baker,  '29,  gave  us  some  prac- 
tical rules  for  Christian  living,  which  were  especially  valuable,  comino-  as 
they  did  from  her  warm,  motherly  heart,  tested  by  her  long  experience. 

Dr.  Reuen  Thomas  of  Brookline  made  some  helpful  remarks  ,to  us  one 
morning,  upon  the  text,  u  Be  ye  faithful." 

We  were  favored  by  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Baker's  sister,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Woods  Lawrence,  '29,  who  gave  us  an  account  of  her  book  upon  the  evil 
effects  of  tobacco,  which  is  soon  to  be  published.  Mi<s  Meta  Lawrence, 
her  daughter,  told  us  of  the  life  and  labors  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Rand,  among 
the  Micronesian  Islands.  At  her  suggestion  we  gladly  made  up  a  package 
of  our  Christmas  cards  —  some  two  hundred  of  them  in  all  —  and  sent 
them  to  those  good  people  by  the  Morning  Star,  which  was  then  lying  in 
Boston  harbor. 

On  a  recent  morning,  Rev.  Michael  Burnham  of  Boston  urged  us  to 
seek  a  higher  motive  power,  taking  for  his  subject,  "  For  the  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us." 

We  were  greatly  interested  in  what  Miss  Alice  Merriam  of  Boston,  one 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Woman's  Board  for  Home  Missions,  told  us  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor  whites  in  the  South,  —  sometimes  called  squatters, 
because  of  their  disposition  to  rove  from  place  to  place ;  and  sometimes 
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also  called  clay-eaters  and  snuff-dippers,  because  of  very  peculiar  and 
disagreeable  personal  habits.  Their  intellectual  and  moral  condition  is 
most  deplorable  ;  they  live  in  secluded  places,  in  homes  as  wretched  as  can 
be  imagined,  and  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  civilization.  It 
is  a  startling  fact  that  any  live  in  such  darkness  in  this  enlightened  nation. 
Miss  Merriam  reminded  us  that  responsibilities  increase  with  advantages, 
and  urged  us  to  consider  our  opportunities  and  our  duty  to  aid  in  raising 
these  degraded  people  to  a  knowledge  of  better  things,  and  to  do  it  as  an 
expression  of  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  made  us  to  differ. 

Not  long  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening, in  our  own  Hall,  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Newell,  formerly  of  Boston,  who  is  now  engaged  in  the  Me  All  Mission, 
in  Paris.  He  spoke  of  the  wonderful  success  attending  the  Mission,  and 
the  way  in  which  God  had  blessed  every  good  effort  in  connection  with  it; 
the  French  people  are  very  willing  and  even  anxious  to  learn  of  the  gos- 
pel. The  speaker  referred  to  the  self-sacrifice  of  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Beach, 
her  love  for  the  ennobling  work,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  her  life  might 
be  an  inspiration  to  us  in  the  Academy  where  she  was  once  a  pupil,  and 
afterwards  a  teacher.  We  came  away  from  that  meeting  with  a  stronger 
purpose  to  do  all  in  our  power  for  missionaries  in  foreign  lands.  Mr. 
Newell  afterwards  addressed  a  large  audience  at  the  Free  Church,  and  at 
the  close  the  Andover  Auxiliary  of  the  American  McAll  Association  was 
organized,  with  Miss  Merrill,  our  French  teacher,  as  president.  This 
choice  was  happy,  as  Miss  Merrill's  residence  in  Paris  and  free  use  of  the 
language  make  her  a  natural  link  between  the  work  in  France  and  the 
workers  of  Andover.  The  Auxiliary  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  Academy 
Hall,  Oct.  29th  ;  a  constitution  was  adopted,  and  a  board  of  directors  from 
the  different  churches  was  chosen.  In  answer  to  the  question  :  "  Why 
should  Ave  help  rich  France?"  Miss  Jackson,  the  secretary,  gave  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  Protestant  Christianity  in  France,  which  is 
largely  due  to  American  effort  in  that  country. 

Several  clergymen  have  spoken  to  us  at  different  times  at  our  Saturday 
evening  meetings.  Rev.  T.  Carter  of  Boonton,  X.  J.,  whose  daughter  is 
with  us,  spoke  to  us  with  the  earnestness  of  a  father  to  his  children,  of 
knowing  how  to  win  souls  to  Christ  as  the  highest  form  of  knowledge. 
Prof.  Woodruff  of  the  Theological  Seminary  explained  the  first  chapter 
of  John  ;  he  spoke  of  sinlessness  as  a  negative  condition,  and  said  that 
some  positive  quality,  like  active  benevolence  is  required  to  form  character. 
At  another  time,  Rev.  Mr.  Makepeace  of  the  Free  Church,  in  his  remarks, 
sought  to  lift  us  to  higher  planes  of  thought  and  living  ;  and  Prof.  Gul- 
liver called  our  attention  one  evening  to  the  importance  of  trying  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  certain  portions  of  Scripture,  and  suggested  that  if  some  of 
Christ's  words  are  so  difficult  for  us  to  understand,  they  must  have  been 

much  more  mysterious  to  the  people  who  were  contemporary  with  him. 
t 

By  the  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton,  the  Senior  Middle  Class  had 
the  double  happiness  of  visiting  the  pleasant  home  of  their  president,  Miss 
Grace  M.  Carleton,  and  a  moonlight  drive  to  Bradford.  Twenty-five 
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girls,  with  Miss  Merrill,  our  French  teacher,  in  a  capacious  barge  drawn 
by  four  horses  nine  miles,  —  the  Merrimac  before  us  and  the  moonlight 
over  all  !  Think  of  it !  The  echoes  wakened  by  our  singing  and  the 
banjo  with  which  one  of  the  girls  accompanied  us  had  hardly  died  away 
before  we  were  cordially  welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  at  their 
door.  Later  in  the  evening  we  were  handsomely  served  with  refresh- 
ments, and  at  the  request  of  our  host  we  sang  school  and  college  songs 
until,  all  too  soon,  the  barge  came  for  us  to  start  homeward.  We  could 
not  leave  Bradford  without  visiting  our  sister- Academy,  which  some  of  us 
had  never  before  seen.  We  drove  very  quietly  into  the  grounds,  and,  as 
we  reached  the  building,  surprised  the  sleeping  inmates  by  a  serenade. 
Almost  at  the  first  note  blinds  were  thrown  open  and  girlish  forms  appeared 
at  the  windows,  showing  us  how  we  had  often  looked  in  similar  circum- 
stances. As  we  drove  away  a  faint  "  B-r-a-d-f-o-r-d  "  came  from  one  of  the 
windows,  but  we  did  not  respond.  On  our  way  home  some  one  suggested 
that  we  might  tell  ghost-stories.  Accordingly,  one  of  our  number  famous 
in  that  direction,  after  the  proper  amount  of  persuasion,  modestly  took  her 
seat  in  the  centre  of  the  barge  and  entertained  us  with  several  blood- 
curdling narratives,  which  roused  others  to  relate  mysterious  events  of 
which  they  had  heard  ;  the  climax  was  reached  when  we  passed  the  scene 
of  a  bloody  tragedy  —  the  house  which,  a  few  years  ago,  two  Phillips 
Academy  boys  entered  one  night  with  intent  to  rob,  and  kill  if  necessary  ; 
but  instead  one  of  them  was  shot  dead  by  the  old  man  whom  tbey  had 
counted  their  victim.  Notwithstanding  our  terrifying  tales,  we  reached 
Andover  too  early,  although  it  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock.  As  we  drove 
into  the  grounds,  we  favored  our  schoolmates  with  "  Home,  Sweet  Home," 
but  the  next  morning  were  chagrined  that  only  two  girls  could  be  found 
who  had  heard  us  sing.  We  of  '86  shall  long  remember  our  Class  Ride 
as  one  of  the  pleasantest  experiences  of  our  life  in  Abbot  Academy. 

Republican  Demonstration.  —  A  stranger  passing  Abbot  Academy 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  28th  of  October,  would  have  had  no  doubt  about 
the  political  creed  of  the  school,  for  the  buildings  and  grounds  were  beau- 
tifully illuminated  in  sympathy  with  the  Blaine  and  Logan  torch-light 
procession  parading  the  streets  that  night.  The  windows  in  the  Academy 
were  lighted,  and  Japanese  lanterns  decorated  the  porches.  The  windows 
of  the  three  Halls  were  luminous  with  colored  draperies,  flags,  and  tissue 
paper  in  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  around  the  piazzas  there  was  a  pro- 
fusion of  lanterns  sometimes  reaching  to  the  gate-posts  on  either  side  of 
the  walk.  We  were  disappointed  that  the  procession  included  only  the 
Phillips  Academy  and  Andover  companies,  those  expected  from  out  of 
town  having  failed  to  appear  on  account  of  dubious  weather.  A  few  days 
after  the  illumination  came  the  election,  and  at  noon  on  Tuesday  the  fourth 
of  November  the  Republicans,  Democrats,  and  Prohibitionists  of  the  school 
each  held  a  caucus.  The  People's  Party  was  not  represented.  At  a  little 
before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  all  the  parties  assembled  in  the 
Academy  Hall  to  vote.  Miss  Mary  Newton  presided,  and  after  calling  the 
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meeting  to  order  asked  for  the  election  of  the  supervisor?  by  acclamation. 
Misses  Rockwell,  Fogg,  and  Spear  were  elected,  and  took  their  places  at 
the  ballot-box.  Miss  Matie  Kuhnen  was  elected  moderator  by  ballot,  and 
after  taking  the  chair  presented  the  different  presidential  candidates  in  a 
short  speech,  and  announced  that  the  ballot-box  was  open.  "When  the 
votes  were  all  in  and  counted,  it  appeared  that  the  whole  number  cast  was 
108 ;  number  for  Blaine  94,  for  Cleveland  5,  for  St.  Johns  0 ;  majority  for 
Blaine  80.  Three  cheers  were  then  given  for  Blaine,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned.  At  that  time  the  Republicans  eagerly  anticipated  a  not  dis- 
tant opportunity  for  another  far  more  elaborate  and  grand  illumination  in 
honor  of  the  election  of  their  candidate;  but  alas!  the  fortunes  of  war 
were  against  them. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Phillips  Academy  we  had  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing the  foot-ball  game  between  Phillips  Exeter  and  Phillips  Andover. 
The  excitement  ran  high,  and  for  a  time  the  game  was  very  close,  but 
victory  finally  crowned  the  prowess  of  the  Andover  boys,  the  score  stand- 
ing eleven  to  eight. 

The  People's  Course  of  Lectures  has  occupied  our  Monday  evenings 
very  pleasantly  during  the  Fall.  The  lectures  were  given  in  the  Town 
Hall  by  both  home  and  out-of-town  talent.  The  "  Chemistry  of  a  Grain 
of  Salt,"  by  Prof.  James  F.  Babcock,  was  especially  interesting,  illustrated 
as  it  was  by  his  wonderful  experiments.  The  Land  of  Scott  and  Burns 
was  plainly  seen  through  the  glowing  descriptions  of  Rev.  Dr.  E.  C.  Bolles 
and  his  beautiful  stereoscopic  views,  and  yet  we  longed  more  than  ever 
to  go  there.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Reuen  Thomas  was  very,  interesting  upon 
George  Eliot  and  her  works  ;  he  gave  a  fine  analysis  of  Tito  and  Romola, 
and  showed  how  deadly  is  the  blossom  from  the  commonest  of  all  seeds  — 
selfishness.  Prof.  J.  P.  Taylor's  lecture  upon  "  Modern  Discoverers  in 
Egypt,"  was  brilliant  and  instructive.  Principal  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft  intro- 
duced us  to  the  "  Romans  at  Home,"  and  was  a  delightful  cicerone  through 
streets  and  forum,  palaces  and  more  humble  abodes,  for  he  was  every- 
where at  home  in  Rome.  As  a  whole,  it  has  been  a  very  interesting 
series  of  entertainments,  and  it  is  to  hoped  that  Rev.  Mr.  Makepeace,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  it  all,  may  long  continue  u  The  People's  Course" 
in  Andover. 

The  Sphinx  is  kept  vigorous  by  heredity  and  an  annual  infusion  of  fresh 
young  blood.  The  first  meeting  of  the  term  was  given  to  a  political  dis- 
cussion and  confession  of  our  creed  and  the  reasons  for  it.  The  second 
meeting  was  devoted  to  Mary  Howitt,  to  ballad-writing,  and  to  the  back- 
ground of  her  "  Story  of  the  Days  of  Wickliff,"  which  was  prettily  illus- 
trated by  several  tableaux  vivants. 

Onr  readers  will  be  much  interested  in  the  letters  from  our  foreign  cor- 
respondents, published  in  this  number.  That  from  South  Africa  is  from 
Miss  Anna  Bumstead,  '75,  and  the  other  from  Saxon  Switzerland,  is  by 
•fMiss  Jennie  H.  Pearson,  '76. 
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Former  pupils  will  rejoice  with  us  that  our  Academy  is  still  under  the 
wise  and  loving  guidance  of  Miss  McKeen,  whose  presence  makes  the 
school  a  delightful  home.  Miss  Josephine  E.  Richards  and  Miss  Mabel  F. 
Wheaton,  although  they  have  been  with  us  only  a  short  time,  show  as 
teachers  the  same  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  characterized  them  as 
pupils.  Miss  Jennie  H.  Pearson,  '76,  whom  we  are  glad  to  welcome  back 
from  her  year  of  European  travel,  will  be  added  to  our  corps  of  teachers 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  At  the  other  halls  the  teachers  are  the  same 
as  last  year.  Mrs.  Mead  and  Miss  Wilbur  at  South  Hall,  and  Miss  Merrill 
and  Miss  French  at  Davis  Hall. 

The  pupils  in  French  and  German  have  additional  instruction  from 
Professors  Henri  Morand  and  Friedrich  Stein,  as  before.  Miss  Means  and 
Prof.  Downs  remain  in  charge  of  their  respective  departments,  and  Miss 
Grace  M.  Carleton  is  assistant  music  teacher.  Gymnastics  will  be  taught 
during  the  winter  term  by  Miss  Isabel  Fogg. 

Abbot  Academy  receives  many  proofs  of  the  kind  remembrance  of 
friends.  Mrs.  Myron  Winslow  of  Boston  recently  sent  four  framed  photo- 
graphs of  views  in  Athens. 

Mr.  Edward  Taylor  presented  a  copy  of  Paradise  Lost,  illustrated  by 
Dore. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Amory  of  Boston  for  the  life  of  John 
Singleton  Copley,  written  by  Mrs.  Martha  Babcock  Amory,  granddaughter 
of  the  artist. 

Our  art  library  has  received  a  very  valuable  addition  from  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Edwards,  formerly  of  Andover.  It  is  the  life  of  the  Danish  Sculptor 
Thorwaldsen,  enriched  by  fine  etchings  of  his  complete  works.  The  volume 
is  rare,  a  folio,  and  was  published  in  Rome. 

Mrs.  James  Pettee  (flsabella  Wilson,  '74)  and  Mrs.  Otis  Cary  (fEllen 
Emeri-on,  '77)  of  Okayama  recently  sent  a  portfolio  of  pictures  represent- 
ing Japanese  scenery  and  architecture.  Some  of  them  are.  beautifully 
colored,  and  all  are  of  great  interest,  illustrating  as  they  do  the  quaint, 
exuberant  fancy  of  the  Orient. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Courant,  a  year  ago,  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  acknowledging  a  little  box  of  Lebanon  fossils  and  a  tear-bottle  and 
lamp  from  an  old  Phoenician  tomb,  the  gift  of  Miss  Alice  M.  Bird,  '81,  of 
Abeih,  Syria.  We  have  now  to  add  a  recent  donation  of  flowers  of  Pales- 
tine ;  thirty  specimens,  beautifully  pressed,  and  mounted  upon  tinted 
boards,  accompanied  by  a  reference  to  the  chapter  and  verse  where  that 
flower  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  We  congratulate  Miss  Bird,  or  rather 
Mrs.  Greenlee,  upon  her  recent  marriage,  and  also  that  it  does  not  withdraw 
her  from  her  missionary  work.  We  count  her  husband  a  new  friend  to 
Abbot. 

Our  art  library  is  enriched  by  the  recent  purchase  of  the  following 
works  :  a  volume  containing  fifty  drawings  and  studies  by  Michael  Angelo, 
belonging  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  another  collection  of  the 
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drawings  and  studies  of  Raphael,  owned  by  the  same  University;  a  work 
upon  Murillo  and  the  Spanish  school ;  and  Edmund  Lodge's  Portraits  of 
Illustrious  Personages  of  Great  Britain,  engraved  from  authentic  pictures 
in  the  galleries  of  the  nobility  and  the  public  collections  of  the  country. 
The  work  is  in  twelve  volumes,  and  contains  two  hundred  and  forty 
portraits.  We  have  also  Flaxman,  in  thirty-nine  etchings  of  bis  complete 
illustrations  of  the  Iliad. 

From  the  Alumnae  Association  we  now  have  the  Trouvelot  Astronomical 
Drawings ;  a  work  so  costly  as  to  be  quite  beyond  our  reach  without  the 
help  of  our  dear  benefactor  who  constantly  listens  and  watches  that  she 
may  wisely  supply  our  needs.  Five  dollars  once  put  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  opens  to  every  old  scholar  the  opportunity  to 
be  a  constant  worker  and  helper  in  the  school,  and  the  yearly  pleasure 
of  making  a  valuable  present  to  her  Alma  Mater. 

The  question  which  comes  to  us  from  old  scholars  on  every  side  is, 
u  V*  hat  about  the  new  buildings  ?  is  anything  doinjr  ?  "  Yes.  something, 
and  something  of  importance.  It  is  this  :  five  well-known  architects  in 
Boston  and  one  firm  in  Lowell  consented,  months  since,  to  enter  into 
competition  with  plans.  They  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  grounds 
and  individuality  of  this  particular  school,  and  the  results  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustees.  These  include  plans  for  a  new  Academy  building  and 
two  language  houses  connected  by  corridors  with  the  central,  English- 
speaking,  administration  building.  The  plan  provides  a  suite  of  rooms 
for  every  two  pupils,  and  anticipates,  as  far  as  possible,  the  demands  ot 
an  intellectual  gymnasium  and  a  cultured,  Christian  home.  From  the 
drawings  now  in  hand  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  constructing  buildings 
to  realise  all  this.  The  greater  problem  is  yet  unsolved ;  we  refer  it  to 
old  scholars,  and  ask,  "Where  shall  we  get  the  money  ?  and  how  much  will 
you  give,  or  beg,  for  the  new  buildings  ? 

An  old  scholar  teaching  in  a  foreign  land  lately  sent  two  pounds  toward 
the  new  buildings.  A  graduate,  just  upon  the  eve  of  her  marriage,  sent 
her  pledge  for  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  building  fund.  A  fitting  votive 
offering  this. 

The  trustees  and  teachers  and  alumnae  are  not  the  only  persons  inter- 
ested in  this  great  object.  When  Miss  Kimball  paid  the  servants  their 
wages  at  the  end  of  the  year,  Mary  the  cook,  who  had  served  in  her  place 
sixteen  years,  handed  back  five  dollars,  saying,  "  I'm  ashamed  to  be 
reaching  out  that  little,  but  I'm  sure  I  want  a  hand  in  the  new  buildings 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  them."  Without  a  suggestion  from  any  one,  Ellen 
and  Mary,  the  laundry  girls,  Mary  of  the  dining-room,  and  Katie  McCarthy, 
who  still  waits  upon  the  door  with  a  hearty,  Irish  welcome  for  old  scholars, 
handed  back  two  dollars  each  from  their  wages  for  hard  work,  saying, 
"  We  are  glad  to  give  it,  for,"  as  Katie  added,  "  it's  been  a  good  home  to 
us."    These  thirteen  dollars  should  be  like  seed  corn  in  the  treasury. 
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"  Oh  Auntie,"  said  a  little  girl,  rushing  in  excitedly  one  day,  "  Nellie 
Jones  is  coming  up  with  the  mumps!"  Very  appropriately,  we  thought, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

One  day,  when  little  Ethel  heard  her  father,  the  doctor,  coming  home, 
she  scrambled  up  and  threw  herself  upon  the  lounge,  and,  when  he  entered, 
cried  out,  Oh  Papa,  I  am  so  sick !  I  have  such  a  fever  that  my  pulse  is 
way  up  in  my  throat." 

Student  of  Geometry —  "A  Demonstration  is  a  course  of  reasoning  by 
which  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  proposition  is  geologically  established." 

Teacher  of  Astronomy  —  "What  are  the  sources  of  the  sun's  heat?" 
Pupil  —  "  One  theory  is  that  the  sun's  heat  is  kept  up  by  metaphors  falling 
into  it." 

Rhetoric  teacher,  giving  subjects  of  sentences  to  her  classes  —  The  eye  : 
Pupil  —  "The  eye  is  an  organ  of  sight."  Teacher  —  "What  is  another 
organ  of  sight  ?  "    Pupil  —  "  The  other  eye." 

A  dear  little  boy.  still  in  his  pretty  skirts,  looked  fondly  into  his  mother's 
face  the  other  day,  and  surprised  her  by  exclaiming  with  great  feeling, 
"  If  I  should  have  a  wife,  I  should  want  her  to  look  exactly  like  my 
mamma.  I  could'nt  bear  to  have  her  about  if  she  did'nt.  If  she  should 
die  I  could  n't  have  her  picture  painted  and  hung  in  the  library  —  it  would 
break  my  heart  to  see  it !  "  The  great  tears  rolled  down  his  soft  cheeks, 
and  his  long  sunny  curls  fairly  shook  under  his  grief  at  the  cruel  wave  of 
desolation  which  he  saw  sweeping  over  his  future  hearthstone. 

Another  time,  after  having  seen  a  tiger  skin  at  a  photographer's,  he 
said  to  his  mamma,  "  Jf  papa  should  die,  I  hope  you  would  n't  ever  marry 
a  circus-keeper,  for  I  could  n't  sleep  nights,  I  should  be  so  afraid  the 
animals  would  get  out."  The  incongruity  can  be  fully  appreciated  only 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  cultured  papa  and  his  beautiful 
home. 

Ned  belonged  to  a  political  club  made  up  of  small  boys.  They  wore 
uniforms  and  carried  torches,  and  he  was  the  great  standard-bearer  for 
Blaine  and  Logan.  His  sister  had  supposed  she  could  march  with  them. 
When  her  eyes  were  enlightened,  bitterness  entered  her  soul.  Was  she  not 
eight  years  old  ?  and  that  was  two  years  older  than  Ned.  The  little 
woman  rebelled  against  her  lot.  Between  choking  sobs  she  ejaculated, 
"I  can't  march,  nor  have  a  torch  —  nor  anything  pretty —  nor  any  good 
time — just  because  I  am  a  girl!"  When  she  came  to  dinner  her  great 
dark  eyes  were  swimming  in  tears ;  she  refused  consolation  kindly  offered 
her  by  her  father,  and  turning  almost  fiercely  upon  him,  she  exclaimed, 
"  You  are  not  a  girl  —  you  never  were  a  girl —  you  never  can  be  a  girl  — 
and  you  never  can  know  what  I  suffer !  " 
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PERSONALS. 

Ifin  Annie  If.  Gilbreth.  '78.  having  returned  from  a  year  of  study  in 
Germany,  has  resumed  piano  lessons  in  Boston  and  Providence. 

Miss  Katharine  E.  Prichard,  '83,  is  a  student  at  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  in  New  York. 

■rMiss  Marion  Keene,  '84.  is  an  instructor  in  Miss  McDonald's  Family 
and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Little  Girls,  Washington,  D.C. 

fMiss  Jennie  L.  Greeley,  '84,  has  a  pleasant  position  as  governess  in  the 
family  of  Major  Graham  of  Fort  Preble.  Portland  Harbor,  Maine. 

fMiss  Martha  M.  Nevin,  '84,  has  been  chosen  secretary  of  the  mis>ionary 
society  at  her  home  in  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Fowler  (f  Laura  A.  Wentworth.  '60).  is  still  the  popular  head 
of  the  musical  department  of  Stuart's  College.  Shelbyville,  Kentucky. 

Miss  Hannah  Frances  Osborne,  '64.  has  left  her  studio  in  Salem  for 
special  instruction  in  her  profession  abroad  :  she  will  make  Paris  her  chief 
art  centre.  Her  address  will  be  care  of  Baring  Brothers.  LDndon.  Will 
she  not  report  herself  through  the  pages  of  the  Abbot  Courant  ? 

fMiss  Elizabeth  F.  Swift  and  tMi-s  Rose  Standish  Perkins,  both  of  '81, 
are  at  the  City  Hospital  in  Worcester,  going  through  a  thorough  course  of 
training  preparatory  to  their  chosen  work.  We  should  like  to  see  our 
■  A.  A."  nurses  in  their  white  caps  and  aprons  as  they  go  through  their 
wards  in  gentle  ministeries  to  the  sick. 

fMiss  Abbie  McCutchins.  '82.  is  teaching  in  the  well-known  Kimball 
Union  Academy.  Meriden,  X.  H. 

fMrs.  Judge  Briggs  (Amanda  R.  Hebard,  '64),  is  spending  the  winter 
with  her  friends  in  the  East. 

f  Miss  Sarah  A.  Jenness,  '64,  is  teaching  in  St.  Catharine's  Hall,  a  board- 
ing and  day  school  in  Davenport,  Iowa. 

+Miss  Helen  Bartlett.  '74.  has  recently  returned  from  Europe,  where  she 
spent  two  years  in  study  and  travel.  She  is  now  teaching  German  in 
Peoria.  111. 

+M:ss  Jennie  H.  Pearson.  '76,  and  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Peck  Xettleton,  '76,  are 
also  safely  back  from  their  foreign  travel  which  they  enjoyed  in  company 
with  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Emerson  (Carrie  F.  Flagg,  '75),  of  Hanover,  X.  H. 

At  the  latest  accounts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bird  (f  Carrie  E.  Hall,  '77).  after 
pleasant  leisurely  wanderings  through  Great  Britain,  a  trip  through  the 
Netherlands,  and  reverent  pilgrimage  to  the  homes  and  haunts  of  Luther, 
had  settled  down  for  a  little  while  in  Dresden,  before  going  into  Italy. 

lira.  Dr.  Berry  (Maria  E.  Gove,  '67),  of  Okayama,  Japan,  is  now  in 
this  country :  with  her  family  she  is  boarding  in  Auburndale.  Mass.  Dr. 
Berry  is  seeking  to  interest  the  churches  in  the  importance  of  establishing 
a  medical  department  in  connection  with  the  Training  School  in  Kiyoto. 
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The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Judge  Strickland  in  Bradford,  Vt., 
calls  out  the  loving  sympathy  of  a  large  circle  of  old  scholars,  for  their 
former  teacher.  Miss  Charlotte  E.  Strickland,  whose  privilege  it  was  to 
minister  to  the  declining  years  of  her  venerable  father,  a  man  greatly 
beloved  by  his  family  and  honored  by  his  neighbors.  Miss  Strickland  still 
occupies  the  old  family  residence  in  Bradford,  Vt.,  where  she  receives 
young  ladies  who  desire  special  instruction  in  the  French  and  German 
languages.  Her  pupils  learn  both  to  read  and  to  speak  these  tongues  and 
meanwhile  they  have  a  safe  and  happy  home  with  their  teacher. 

fMiss  Elizabeth  M.  Chadbourne,  '78,  is  teaching  in  Miss  Abby  Johnson's 
school,  Boston. 

We  take  the  liberty  to  quote  from  a  private  letter  lately  received  from 
fMiss  Olive  X.  Twitchell,  '76,  as  it  is  our  most  recent  news  from  a  group 
of  old  scholars.  In  a  letter  inclosing  her  initiatory  fee  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Alumnae  Association,  she  asks  :  <;  Do  you  know  what  a  company  of 
Andover  girls  there  is  in  this  vicinity  ?  First,  there  is  Mrs.  Lilian  Waters 
Grosvenor,  sweet  as  ever,  in  whose  happy  home  in  Constantinople,  I  have 
enjoyed  most  delightful  rest,  when  tired  :  she  is  a  devoted  wife,  and  the 
happy  mother  of  three  beautiful  boys.  Clara  Hamlin  fills  the  place  for 
which  she  is  well  fitted,  as  associate  principal  of  the  4  Home,'  with  Miss 
Patrick.  Mattie  Gleason  is  working  with  Mrs.  Schneider,  as  a  city  mis- 
sionary, with  a  success  at  which  every  one  wonders.  Bella  Bliss  is  an 
invalid  at  home.  Hattie  Childs  is  on  her  way  to  Marash,  after  a  year 
of  teaching  in  the  4  Home';  and  I  am  here  in  Broosa,  and,  though  I  can 
hardly  believe  it.  it  is  three  years  and  a  half  since  I  left  home:  I  have 
a  work  that  fills  heart  and  soul  and  body,  and  calls  for  every  talent  I 
possess,  whether  inherited  or  acquired.  Mrs.  Newell  and  I  are  very  happy 
in  each  other  and  in  our  work." 

The  following  item,  cut  from  a  public  Journal,  has  an  interest  for  us. 
One  of  the  executors  of  the  late  Frederick  Marquand  has  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  $5000,  with  which  to  start  a  Corean 
mission  :  a  lady  in  Cleveland  has  contributed  62000,  and  a  pastor  in  New 
Jersey  $200,  for  the  same  object.  Last  of  all,  a  young  physician,  of  excel- 
lent training  and  devoted  spirit,  has  said  to  the  Board,  "  Here  am  I:  send 
me."  The  name  of  the  young  man  is  Dr.  J.  H.  Heron,  of  Jonesboro', 
Tenn.  He  will  proceed  to  Japan  to  study  the  language  of  Corea,  and 
at  the  first  opportunity  he  will  enter  Corea  and  establish  a  hospital. 
Through  a  private  letter  from  fMiss  Harriet  Gibson,  '81.  we  learn  that 
she  has  promised  to  share  this  work  with  Dr.  Heron,  which,  though  it  in- 
volves giving  up  home  for  an  unknown  country,  she  enters  upon  with 
grateful  enthusiasm.  She  goes  out  under  the  patronage  of  the  Woman's 
Board  in  Philadelphia,  as  the  special  missionary  of  her  own  Synodical 
Society  in  Jonesboro',  Tennessee.  We  are  glad  of  this  addition  to  our 
cherished  board  of  Abbot  Academy  missionaries  in  foreign  fields. 
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EXCHANGES. 

The  Oberlin  Review  is  conducted  with  ability  and  vivacity ;  the  long 
column  of  personals — which  might  well  be  imitated  by  other  college 
papers  —  must  make  it  a  very  welcome  visitor  to  the  Alumni  of  Oberlin. 

The  Tech  mentions  the  improvements  completed  in  the  mining  labor- 
atory of  the  Institution  during  the  past  summer,  which  make  their  appoint- 
ments in  that  department  the  most  advantageous  in  the  United  States, 
perhaps  in  the  world.  Beside  its  very  readable  matter,  The  Tech  is  made 
attractive  by  original  drawings,  which  head  the  columns  of  alumni  notes, 
locals,  and  clippings. 

The  Brunonian, published  by  the  students  of  Brown  University,  appeared 
in  September  in  a  new  and  artistic  dress,  which  is  very  becoming.  We 
make  our  best  curtsy. 

The  Sunbeam's  contents  cover  a  wide  ranire.  The  article  upon  u  The 
Immortals  of  English  Poetry"  shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theme, 
and  is  especially  interesting. 

Our  neighbor,  the  Phillipian,  has  a  standing  welcome. 

The  Adelphian  for  the  coming  year  proposes 'to  devote  one  or  two 
columns  each  month  to  art  notices,  or  topics  relating  to  art. 

The  College  7Vanscri.pt  is  especially  noticeable  for  its  high  moral 
character. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  following  exchanges  :  The  Beacon,  the 
College  Speculum,  the  University  Voice,  the  Trinity  School  Record,  the 
Reveille,  Res  Academicae,  Hamilton  College  Monthly,  and  Oak  Leaf. 

MARRIAGES. 

'66.  Aug.  13,  1884,  Lucy  E.  Montague,  to  W.  W.  Brown.  Portland, 
Maine. 

'68.  April  2.  1884,  Emma  L.  Porter,  North  Brookfield,  to  Rev.  S.  D. 
Gaminell,  Wellington,  Ohio. 

'71.  Sept.  23.  1884,  Lucia  W.  Abbott,  to  Edwin  L.  Thompson,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

'72.  June  25,  1884,  Alice  A.  Chaplin,  Georgetown.  Mass.,  to  H.  Howard 
Noyes. 

'76.  Sept.  3,  1884.  Sarah  Margaret  Richards,  to  Stocks  Millar.  Shearfish, 
Dakota. 

'77.  June  26,  1884,  fCarrie  E.  Hall,  to  Rev.  George  H.  Bird. 
'7  7.  Aug.  7.  1884,  Anna  Ellora  Thompson,  Butler,  Pa.,  to  Charles  S. 
Mitchell. 

'78.  Edith  C.  Harris,  to  Samuel  T.  Douglass,  Providence.  R.I. 
'80.  Oct.  22,  1884,  fEdna  J.  Thompson,  Princetown,  Mass.,  to  James 
A.  Towle. 
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'81.  Sept.  26,  1884,  fSarah  Frances  Ames,  to  Edgar  Henry  Layhed, 
Faribault,  Minn. 

'79.  June  30,  1884,  fMartha  Wright  Heywood,  Gardner,  Mass.,  to 
Charles  Dana  Burrage. 

'79.  Dec.  2,  1884,  fJulia  A.  Gridley,  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  Frederick 
S.  Lyman. 

'80.  Oct.  1,  1884,  Florence  May  Palmer,  to  Seth  D.  Baker,  Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

'83.  June  10,  1884,  Addie  C.  Gale,  to  George  E.  Kent,  Pittsfield,  N.H. 
'84.  June  19,  1884,  Laura  M.  Newton,  to  Charles  H.  Whiting,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

'81.  In  Abeih,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Syria,  Nov.  6,  1884,  by  the  bride's  father, 
Rev.  William  M.  Greenlee,  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  Turkey, 
Syria,  to  Alice  M.  Bird,  of  Abeih. 

We  learn  incidentally  that  Alice  M.  Keith,  '70,  is  now  Mrs.  Alice  M. 
Wheldon,  South  Dartmouth,  Mass. 
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CLASS  ORGANIZATIONS. 


'85. 

"PERGE  AD  MAJORA." 

President,  Julia  P.  Rockwell. 

Vice-President,  Addie  Isabel  Fogg. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ruth  A.  Hatch. 

'86. 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


Grace  M.  Caeletox. 
Mary  A.  Libry. 
Julia  M.  Spear. 


SOCIETY. 

THE  sphinx. 

President,  Ai»die  Isabel  Fogg. 

Vice-President,  Helen  J.  Buxce. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Hattie  G.  Abbot. 


Executive  Committee  : 
Helen  J.  Buxce,  Mary  A.  Decker, 

Louise  W.  Pitts. 


McCormick  of  Boston,  has  been  chosen  Class  Photographer. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION. 
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OFFICERS 

OF  THE 

ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION. 

1884-1885. 


PRESIDENT  : 

MRS.  ABBY  CHAPMAN  CHAMBERLIN. 

vice-presidents  : 
Mrs.  Clara  Dove  Walley,       Mrs.  Abby  Cutler  Abbott, 
Mrs.  Mary  Aiken  Ripley,  Miss  Susie  W.  Smith, 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Learoyd  Sperry. 

secretary  and  treasurer  : 
Miss  Agnes  Park. 

committee  of  appropriation  : 
Miss  Philena  McKeen,  Mrs.  Irene  Rowley  Draper, 

Miss  Agnes  Park. 


Tfo©  AM@t  ©@«racit  Advertiser, 


S  OF  THI  VALLEY 


AT  


MRS.  WATERMAN'S, 
HIGH  STREET,       -       -       -      ANDOVER,  MASS. 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

THE   WINTER  TERM 
will  commence  on  Saturday,  Jan.  3,  1885. 


THE   SUMMER  TERM 
will  commence  on  Thursday  March  19,  1885. 

For  information  and  admission  apply  to  Miss  Philexa  McKeen, 
Andover,  Mass. 


For  list  of  Teachers  see  next  page. 
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TEACHERS. 


Miss  PHILENA  McKEEN,  Principal. 

Mrs.  ELIZABETH  S.  MEAD. 

Miss  MABEL  F.  WHEATON. 

Miss  ISABELLA  GRAHAM  FRENCH. 

Miss  JOSEPHINE  ELLEN  RICHARDS. 

Miss  MARIA  STOCKBRIDGE  MERRILL, 

French. 

Miss  ELLEN  WILBUR, 

German. 

Prof.  SAMUEL  M.  DOWNS, 

Vocal  Music,  Pianoforte,  Organ,  and  Harmony. 

Miss  GRACE  MARION  CARLETOX. 

Assistant  Music  Teacher,  and  Gymnastics. 

Miss  EMILY  A.  MEANS, 

Painting  and  Drawing. 

Prof.  HENRI  M  OR  AND, 

French. 

Prof.  J.  FRIEDRICH  STEIN, 

German. 

Prof.  JOHN  WESLEY  CHURCHILL, 

Elocution. 
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T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO., 

DEALERS  IN 

BASEMENT  OF  BAPTIST  CHURCH, 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 


THE  ABBOT  COTJRAXT  ADVERTISER. 
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UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 

  OF  — 

AXCIEXT  AXD  AlODERX  WORKS  OF  ART, 

Embracing  Reproductions  of  famous  Original  Paintings.  Sculpture.  Archi- 
tecture, etc.    Price,  cabinet  size.  S1.50  per  dozen.    Send  6-cent 
stamp  lor  new  Catalogue  of  over  3000  subjects. 

SOULE  PHOTOGRAPH  CO. 
(Successors  to  John  P.  Soule), 
Publishers.  338  Washington  St..  Boston.  Mass.        Mention  this  paper. 

GEORGE  H.  LECK, 
283  Essex  Street.  Lawbook,  Mass. 

Students  of  Phillips  and  Abbot  Academies  will  find  it  more  convenient 
and  less  expensive  to  come  here  for  Photographs  than  to  go  to  Boston. 
Nothing  but  first-class  work. 


JOHN    H.  CHANDLER, 

Opp.  Post-Office,  Andover.  Mass. 

DEALER  IX 

Periodicals,  Stationery,  Fancy  Goods, 

FRUIT    AXD  COXFECTIOXERY. 
Agent  for  Mine.  Demorest'a  Reliable  Patterns. 

john  :p:r ^"^t3 
LIVERY,  AXD  BOARDING  STABLE, 

Horses.  Carriages.  Buggies,  and  Beach  Wagons  to  Let  at 
Seasonable  Rates. 

HACKS  F URXISHED  FOR  WEDDINGS.  CALLS.  ETC. 
ANDOVER.  MASS. 
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BENJ.  BROWN, 

DEALER  IN 

LADJES',  MISSES',  AND  CHILDREN'S 

BOOTS,  SHOES,  AND  RUBBERS. 

The  Celebrated  DOXGOLA  Ball  Boots  always  on  hand. 
Swift's  Building,  Main  Street,  AXDOVER,  MASS. 


H.  P.  WRIGHT, 

DEALER  Of 

Boots,  Shoes,  and  Rubbers. 

Barnard's  Block,  Main  Street,        -       -       AN  DOVER,  MASS. 
f0T*  Repairing  promptly  attended  to.  *Jfg 

GEORGE  H.  PARKER, 
DRUOS^^D  MEDICIXES, 

FANCY,  AND  TOILET  ARTICLES,  SPONGES,  Etc. 
Cold  Soda  with  true  fruit  Syrups  ;  Hot  Coffee  and  Chocolate. 

Physicians'  Prescriptions  carefully  Compounded. 
Draper's  Block,  Main  St.,        -       -       -       AN  DOVER,  MASS. 

MISS  O.  JSTEAXj, 

Millinery  and  Fancy  Goods  Store. 

Special  attention  to  all  kinds  of  Stamping. 

Agency  for  Domestic  Patterns,  and  Barrett's  Dye  House. 

Swift's  Building,  Main  Street,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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J.  E.  THITIXG, 

WATCHMAKER  AND  JEWELLER 

[Established,  1867.] 

DEALER  IN 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  JEWELRY,  &  SILVER -WARE, 

LAMPS,  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 

All  kinds  of  Watches,  Clocks,  and  Jewelry  repaired.  Par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  repairing  Fine  Watches, 
French  and  English  Timepieces. 
Barnard's  New  Block,  Main  Street,  AXDOVER,  MASS. 


CHARLES  H.  GILBERT, 

DENTIST, 

DRAPER'S  BLOCK,     -       -       -       AXDOVER,  MASS. 


DR.  J.  C.  PKNN1NGTON, 

Physician  and  Surgeon, 

DRAPER'S  BLOCK,      -      -      -     AXDOVER,  MASS. 
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S^vIITH  &  MANNING, 

DEALERS  IX 

Dry  Goods  and  Groceries, 

ESSEX  STREET. 
AXDOVER.  MASS. 


V  A  L  P  E  Y    BROTHER  S. 


DEALERS  EH 

Meats,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  etc. 

CORNER  MAIN  STREET  AND  ELM  SQUARE. 
AXDOVER.  MASS. 

G.  H.  VALPEY,  E.  H.  VALPEY. 

JOHN  CORNELL. 

DEALER  IN" 

FRANKLIN   COAL  OF  LYKENS  VALLEY, 
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INNS  OF  COURT. 

BY  PHEBE  F.  MCKEEN. 

[All  who  see  The  Courant,  and  especially  the  former  pupils  of  Miss 
Phebe  F.  McKeen,  will  read  with  deep  interest  this  article  written  bv  her 
after  her  return  from  abroad.  The  manuscript  was  found  among  her 
papers,  prepared  for  the  press  with  her  usual  care.  All  who  knew  Miss 
Phebe,  knew  that  she  lived  for  her  pupils.  In  her  foreign  travels  their 
interests  were  uppermost  in  her  mind.  For  them  she  visited  scenes  and 
homes  famous  in  literature.  For  them  she  explored  classic  ground  and 
gathered  treasures  of  knowledge.  This  untiring  devotion  to  these  entrusted 
to  her  care  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  attractive  features  of  her 
character.  In  this  spirit  she  made  this  careful  personal  study  of  the  Inns 
of  Court.  —  Eds.] 

Shades  of  Knights  Templars,  lawyers,  and  essayists  rise  in  a 
hazy  cloud  at  mention  of  the  Inner  and  the  Middle  Temple.  The 
words  become  familiar  to  the  American  reader  of  English  books 
before  any  definite  idea  attaches  to  them.  Nor  are  we  much  the 
wiser  when  we  are  told,  "The  Inner  and  the  Middle  Temple  are 
two  Inns  of  Court";  for  those  organizations  are  so  alien  to  anything 
which  has  sprung  up  in  our  country  that  they  need  explanation  to 
give  their  name  any  meaning. 

From  the  time  that  law  became  a  science  in  England,  it  was 
studied  not  in  the  universities,  which  were  under  the  control  of  the 
clergy,  but  in  voluntary  associations.    And  these  made  their  head- 
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quarters  in  different  hostels  or  inns  until  they  became  rich  enough 
in  1346  to  rent  the  disused  premises  of  the  Knights  Templars,  which 
retained  their  old  name  of  The  Temple.  In  course  of  time  they 
resolved  themselves  into  four  societies  ;  The  Inifer  and  The  Middle 
Temple,  having  their  abiding  place  within  the  same  bounds,  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  which  removed  to  Chancery  Lane,  and  Gray's  Inn.  These 
four  are  still  the  only  Inns  of  Court.  Furnival's  is  one  of  the  Inns 
of  Chancery. 

"  These  societies,"  wrote  Stow,  "  have  no  corporation  nor  any 
judicial  power  over  their  members,  but  have  certain  orders  among 
themselves  which  by  consent  have  the  force  of  laws.  For  slight 
offences  they  are  only  excommoned,  that  is,  put  out  of  commons, 
which  is  not  to  eat  with  the  rest  in  their  halls,  and  for  greater,  they 
lose  their  chambers  and  are  expelled  the  house,  and  being  once  ex- 
pelled, they  are  not  to  be  admitted  by  any  one  of  the  other  three 
societies.  The  gentlemen  in  these  societies  may  be  divided  into 
four  ranks:  1.  Benchers;  2.  Utter  Barristers  ;  3.  Inner  Barristers ; 
4.  Students.  Benchers  are  the  Seniors,  to  whom  the  government 
of  the  house  and  ordering  of  matters  thereof  is  committed.  Utter 
Barristers  are  such  as  from  their  learning  and  standing  are  called 
by  the  benchers  to  implead  and  argue  in  the  society  doubtful  cases 
and  questions  ;  and  while  they  argue  the  said  cases  they  sit  utter- 
most on  the  forms  of  the  benchers." 

A  young  man  desiring  to  study  law  applies  for  admission  to  one 
of  the  Inns  of  Court,  offering  the  required  statements,  vouchers, 
and  promises.  No  person  in  trade  or  in  deacon's  orders,  and  no  one 
who  has  been  a  conveyancer's  clerk  can  be  received.  The  student 
must  be  a  member  of  the  society  five  years  before  he  can  be  called 
to  the  bar,  unless  he  is  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin 
University,  in  which  case,  three  years  —  twelve  terms  —  are 
accepted.  No  matter  how  diligently  he  avails  himself  of  the  lectures 
and  the  libraries  of  the  inn,  he  cannot  claim  to  have  "kept  a 
term  "  unless  some  eating  has  been  done  there  also.  He  may  dine 
in  the  hall,  at  a  trifling  expense,  every  day  if  he  likes,  but  he  must 
do  it  —  at  least  he  must  be  present  when  grace  is  said  after  dinner 
—  three  times  every  term.  When  his  time  has  expired,  he  goes 
through  certain  formalities,  "  attends  the  benchers  after  dinner,  the 
usual  oaths  are  administered,  and  he  is  called  to  the  bar."  In  the 
early  days  of  England,  as  of  Rome,  the  guardianship  of  the  laws 
was  held  to  be  the  natural  duty  of  the  patricians,  and  even  when  it 
became  a  profession  its  students  were  almost  invariably  "gentlemen 
of  blood." 
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Speaking  of  Lord  Burleigh  as  being  entered,  in  his  youth,  at 
Gray's  Inn,  his  biographer  says  :  "It  was  no  unusual  thing  in  those 
days  for  young  men  of  family  and  talents  who  had  any  prospects  of 
becoming  members  of  the  legislature,  to  go  through  a  course  of  law 
at  some  one  of  our  Inns  of  Court  in  order  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  our  country."  A 
careful  training  for  the  civil  service,  that ! 

These  young  gentlemen  seem  to  have  found  considerable  relief 
from  the  severity  of  their  studies.  Attached  to  each  Inn  of  Court 
there  was  an  academy  where  singing,  dancing,  and  music  were 
taught.  The  record  of  their  Christmas  festivities  is  all  aglitter  with 
gilt  armor  and  plumed  helmets,  scarlet  cloaks,  and  white  doublets, 
boys  dressed  like  birds  and  gentlemen  in  blue  and  silver.  There 
were  mighty  feastings.  every  course  being  announced  with  "  the 
courageous  blast  of  deadly  war  "  ;  there  were  torches  and  heralds, 
sackbuts  and  cornets,  dances  and  plays,  and  even  a  fox-hunt  within 
the  hall  !  Once  the  Earl  of  Leicester  presided  in  great  splendor 
over  their  Christmas  merry-making.  Repeatedly  masques  and  plays 
were  performed  before  the  Court  by  "gentyll  men  of  the  Tempull." 
Ferrex  and  Porrex,  they  shewed  before  "  Queen  Elizabeth's  most 
Excellent  Majestie  in  her  Highnes'  Court  of  Whitehall."  At  one 
grand  feast,  Charles  II.  was  the  guest  of  the  Inner  Temple,  coming 
by  his  barge  on  the  Thames,  which  flows  past  their  garden,  and  being 
received  with  twenty  violins,  which  continued  as  long  as  his  Majesty 
stayed.  The  only  waiters  at  the  table  were  fifty  select  gentlemen 
in  their  gowns. 

These  revels  are  held  no  longer.  It  is  to  be  presumed  the  young 
lawyers  of  our  time  have  learned  to  u  scorn  delights  and  live  labo- 
rious days.''  Neither  do  they  care  anything  about  dress  now-a-days  ; 
but  there  was  a  generation  for  whom  it  was  necessary  to  pass  an  act 
of  Parliament  requiring  the  gentlemen  of  the  Temple  to  cease  wear- 
ing Spanish  cloaks,  swords,  bucklers,  rapiers,  hats,  or  daggers  at  their 
girdles.  Only  knights  and  benchers  were  to  display  doublets  or 
hose  of  any  light  color,  except  scarlet  or  crimson,  or  to  affect  velvet 
caps,  scarf-wings  to  their  gowns,  white  jerkins,  buskins,  velvet  shoes, 
double  shirt  cuffs,  or  feathers  or  ribbons  in  their  caps.  Moreover, 
these  unhappy  young  men  were  forbidden  to  wear  beards  of  over 
three  weeks'  growth,  on  pain  of  forty  shillings  fine,  and  double  for 
every  week  after  monition  ! 

On  the  south  side  of  Fleet  Street,  close  by  Temple  Bar.  one  sees 
a  square  gateway  through  the  lower  story  of  the  block.  It  bears 
upon  its  lintel  the  escutcheon  of  the  Middle  Temple,  —  a  lamb  carry- 
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ing  a  banner  with  one  of  his  fore-feet,  after  a  fashion  no  living  sheep 
could  hope  to  emulate.  An  arch  a  few  steps  farther  on  bears,  as  its 
arms,  the  flyiug  horse  of  the  Inner  Temple.  The  lawyers  claim  that, 

"  The  lamb  sets  forth  their  innocence, 
The  horse,  their  expedition." 

But  an  unbelieving  world  says, 

"  Have  a  care,  —  for  you  're  the  lambs 
And  they  the  wolves  that  eat  you  ! 
'T  is  you  're  the  showy  horse  —  and  they 
The  jockeys  that  will  ride  you  !" 

Both  these  approaches  lead  finally  into  the  same  precincts.  It 
was  by  the  Middle  Temple  gateway  one  morning  in  September  that 
we  first  entered  that  time-honored  domain.  A  narrow  paved  passage 
led  into  a  small  square,  where  a  slender  fountain  was  throwing  its 
scanty  spray  into  the  sunshine.  Another  alley  led  into  another 
court,  and  so  on  until  it  seemed  that  the  Temple  was  nothing  but  a 
maze  of  passages  and  quadrangles.  Here  and  there  was  a  fine  build- 
ing of  stone,  but  the  paved  squares  seemed  to  be  surrounded  by 
brick  houses  full  of  lawyers'  offices.  It  was  vacation,  and  the  place 
was  deserted. 

All  at  once  we  came  upon  the  dark  Gothic  church  built  by  the 
Crusaders  seven  hundred  years  ago.  An  air  of  mysterious  antiquity 
rested  upon  it ;  strains  of  solemn  organ  music  were  flowing  out  from 
it ;  but  the  doors  were  locked,  and  we  wandered  about  it  seeking 
entrance  and  finding  none.  No  one  was  to  be  seen  except  an  old 
woman,  who  held  by  a  chain  a  snuffy  little  Skye-terrier  browsing  on 
the  few  blades  of  grass  which  grew  in  the  church-yard.  She  could 
tell  us  nothing,  and  he  glimmered  through  his  elf-locks  to  snap  at  us. 
Our  hearts  warmed  as  we  came  suddenly  on  the  lowly  tombstone 
which  bears  the  name  —  Oliver  Goldsmith.  VTe  were  not  to  see 
the  inner  beauties  of  the  Temple  church  until  another  day.  but  we 
found  the  butler  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  he  admitted  us  into  the 
hall,  and  freely  imparted  to  us  all  he  knew  about  the  Inns  of  Court 
in  particular  and  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  in  general.  In  this 
stately  hall,  with  a  noble  roof  of  ancient  English  oak  overhead,  with 
panelled  walls  and  painted  windows  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of 
honored  members,  and  the  dignified  presence  of  Vandyck's  Charles  I. 
presiding  over  the  dais,  "  the  young  gentlemen  eats  their  terms,'*  — 
and  it  was  the  proud  boast  of  the  butler  that  they  "never  gives 
their  gentlemen  wines  less  than  twenty  years  old."  Among  the 
shadows  of  that  magnificent  old  roof  lurk  the  echoes  of  learned 
lectures  and  splendid  festivities  of  centuries  gone.    Those  very 
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rafters  rang  when  the  students  of  Shakespeare's  own  day  acted  a 
"  Comedy  with  an  excellent  conceit  in  it,  called  Twelve  Night"  ;  and 
this  is  said  to  be  the  only  room  remaining  in  London  where  one  of 
his  dramas  was  played  before  an  audience  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  breezy  growth  of  centuries,  and  the  sturdy  firmness  of  centuries 
more,  give  a  strange  grandeur  to  the  English  oak.  On  each  young 
generation  that  surges  in  beneath  it,  that  solemn  roof  must  shed  its 
chastening  and  its  quickening  thoughts  of  men  and  ages  that  have 
shared  its  day. 

All  the  lecture-rooms,  libraries,  and  apartments  of  the  building 
are  furnished  with  a  substantial  luxury  appropriate  to  the  rich  old 
"Inn."  A  treasurer  is  annually  chosen,  who  receives  no  compensa- 
tion except  the  honor,  but  is  empowered  to  expend  £1000  for  the 
benefit  of  the  society,  so  that  improvements  are  constantly  going  on. 
In  former  days,  when  the  rooms  about  the  quadrangles  were  not 
all  needed  by  the  lawyers,  they  were  rented  to  other  tenants;  and  so 
it  was  that  they  were  honored  as  the  habitation  of  Johnson,  Gold- 
smith, and  Lamb.  In  fact  it  is  a  retreat  which  philosopher  or  poet 
well  might  covet,  —  a  peaceful  cove,  where  jthe  mighty  roar  of 
London  is  softened  to  a  murmur  not  unfit  to  be  the  undertone  of 
thought. 

The  chambers  where  Goldsmith  and  his  friends  played  "blind 
man's  buff"  to  the  discomfiture  of  studious  young  Blackstone  in  the 
room  beneath  them  are  no  longer  in  existence,  but  a  block  bearing 
his  name  stands  in  their  stead.  Opposite  are  the  "  Johnson  Build- 
ings," and  "  Lamb  Court "  is  close  at  hand.  But  no  musty  old  office 
could  guard  so  fitly  the  memory  of  such  inmates  of  the  Temple  as 
those  fair  gardens  by  the  river-side  which  Elia  loved  so  well.  Right 
in  the  midst  of  their  stronghold,  the  lawyers  have  a  beautiful  bit  of 
nature.  A  policeman  with  his  wife  and  baby  kept  the  entrance  to 
this  lovely  place  the  first  time  we  saw  it,  and  the  placard  "  No 
admittance  without  a  pass,"  struck  us  with  dismay.  But  a  sixpence 
to  the  baby,  and  a  smile  from  the  mother  admitted  us  while  the 
belted  guardian  of  the  law  judiciously  turned  his  back. 

Geraniums  were  flaming  along  the  borders  of  the  lawn ;  a  boy 
with  a  book  was  stretched  on  the  grass  under  a  tree ;  barristers  were 
taking  their  rest  on  the  garden  seats,  reading  the  Reviews  and 
watching  the  vessels  gliding  up  and  down  the  Thames  ;  on  the  terrace 
where  the  Knights  Templars  used  to  train  their  war-steeds  a  tiny 
girl  in  a  white  cloak  was  toddling  over  the  green. 

The  English  lawyers  of  to-day  may  be  no  less  valiant  defenders 
of  the  oppressed  than  the  Crusaders  who  trod  the  courts  of  the 
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Inner  and  Middle  Temple  before  them,  but  they  are  much  less  fasci- 
nating to  the  imagination. 

Has  the  story  of  the  k*  Poor  fellow-soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ'' 
been  too  often  told  to  be  briefly  repeated  ?  It  was  early  in  the 
twelfth  century  that  Hugh  de  Payras  came  from  Jerusalem  with  four 
followers  and  returned  with  three  hundred  of  the  noblest  blood  in 
Europe  sworn  as  Knights  Templars  to  defend  the  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  brotherhood,  brave,  austere,  devoted,  grew 
with  surprising  rapidity.  One  who  aspired  to  become  a  Templar 
was  required  to  declare  himself  neither  diseased  nor  in  debt;  neither 
married  nor  betrothed,  nor  linked  with  anv  other  religious  order. 
The  Master's  response  to  the  request  for  admission  was  this : 
"  Beloved  brother,  you  are  desirous  of  a  great  matter,  for  you  see 
nothing  but  the  outward  shell  of  our  Order  when  you  see  that  we 
have  fine  horses  and  rich  caparisons  ;  that  we  eat  and  drink  well,  and 
are  splendidly  clothed.  From  this,  you  conclude  that  you  would  be 
well  off  with  us.  But  you  know  not  the  rigorous  maxims  which  are 
in  our  interior.  You  will  hardly  be  able  to  perform  in  future  what 
you  wish.  When  you  wish  to  sleep,  you  will  be  ordered  to  watch  ; 
when  you  wish  to  watch,  you  will  be  ordered  to  go  to  bed  ?  when 
you  wish  to  eat,  then  you  will  be  ordered  to  do  something  else." 

If  the  applicant  was  undaunted,  he  took  upon  himself  vows' to  be 
obedient,  to  live  in  perfect  chastity,  to  help  with  all  the  strength  and 
powers  God  had  bestowed  on  him  to  conquer  the  Holy  Land,  and 
never  to  see  a  Christian  unjustly  despoiled  of  his  heritage.  He  was 
charged  never  to  strike  or  wound  a  Christian,  not  to  swear  nor  abuse 
nor  call  names,  but  ever  to  be  courteous,  to  be  constant  at  matins 
and  vespers,  to  sit  down  to  the  table  and  rise  from  it  with  prayer, 
keeping  silence  in  the  meanwhile,  or  if  his  wants  could  not  be  ex- 
pressed by  signs,  to  make  them  known  in  a  gentle,  soft,  and  private 
way  :  after  any  foolish  saying,  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  to 
refrain  from  relating  to  his  brethren  any  of  his  former  misdeeds  ; 
when  travelling  to  keep  a  light  burning  all  night  :  to  shun  feminine 
kisses,  even  of  mother  or  sister  ;  never  in  pursuit  of  worldly  delight, 
to  hawk  or  shoot  in  the  woods  with  long  or  cross  bows,  halloo  to 
dogs,  or  spur  a  horse  after  game.  Having  taken  all  these  vows,  and 
more,  they  were  invested  with  the  white  mantle  bearing  a  red  cross 
—  known  on  so  many  a  field  of  fame  —  and  were  given  three  horses 
with  a  squire,  being  at  the  same  time  assured  of  "bread  and  water, 
and  the  poor  clothing  of  the  Order,  with  labour  and  toil  enow." 
Discipline  enough  they  had  too  !  There  are  still  to  be  seen  traces 
of  a  cell,  four  and  a  half  feet  long  and  two  and  a  half  wide,  where 
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refractory  brethren  were  reduced  to  submission  ;  and  there  is  a 
ghastly  tradition  that  the  Grand  Preceptor  of  Ireland  was  starved 
to  death  within  its  narrow  bound.  The  sentence  of  a  deserter,  still 
on  record,  was  this  :  to  fast  four  days  in  the  week,  to  eat  on  the 
ground  with  the  dogs,  to  present  himself,  naked,  before  the  high  altar 
every  Monday,  to  be  publicly  scourged  by  the  officiating  priest ;  and 
all  this  to  be  continued  through  one  year  ! 

In  six  of  the  crusades  the  Knights  Templars  took  a  most  gallant 
part.  Meanwhile,  whatever  they  lost  in  severe  devotion,  their  gain 
in  wealth  and  reputation  was  immense.  They  became  strong  enough 
to  protect  and  to  defy  kings.  Early  in  their  history,  the  English 
Chapter  bought  the  domain  along  the  bank  of  the  Thames  which 
still  keeps  the  name  of  The  Temple,  given  it  by  the  Knighthood  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon.  The  vast  monastery  they  reared  there 
comprised  not  only  council- chamber,  church,  refectory,  barracks, 
houses  for  prior,  chaplain,  knights,  and  serving  brethren,  but  a  broad 
plateau  by  the  river  bank  for  military  exercises. 

In  this  citadel  nobles  were  glad  to  place  their  treasures  for  security, 
and  the  knightly  friars  proved  faithful  keepers.  When  Hubert, 
Earl  of  Kent,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  the  King  summoned 
the  Master  of  the  Temple,  and  asked  if  it  was  true  that  the  prisoner 
had  property  in  the  custody  of  the  Templars.  Being  answered  in 
the  aflirinative,  he  demanded  that  it  should  be  given  to  him  ;  but  he 
received  the  stout  answer  that  money  confided  to  them  in  trust,  they 
would  deliver  to  no  man  without  the  permission  of  him  who  had 
entrusted  it  to  them.  The  monarch  did  not  venture  to  take  it  by 
force,  but  he  sent  his  treasurer  with  the  justices  of  the  exchequer  to 
the  Earl  in  the  Tower,  who  thought  it  wise,  in  the  circumstances, 
to  "  petition  the  brethren  of  the  chivalry  of  the  Temple  that  they 
would  on  his  behalf  present  all  his  keys  to  his  lord  the  king,  that  he 
might  do  what  he  pleased  with  the  things  deposited  in  the  Temple." 
Whereupon  were  delivered  "gold  and  silver  vases  of  inestimable 
price  and  money  and  many  precious  gems,  an  inuumeration  whereof, 
in  truth,  would  astonish  the  hearers." 

The  downfall  of  the  splendid  Order  was  swift  and  remarkable  as 
their  rise  had  been.  After  their  last  great  disastrous  fight  for  the 
defence  of  Acre,  a  persecution  began  to  rage  against  them  which 
never  stayed  till  the  proud  brotherhood  was  abased,  despoiled,  and 
scattered  to  the  winds.    The  attack  originated  in  the  covetousness 

o 

of  Philip  the  Fair,  but  was  abetted  by  Pope  Clement  V.  and  King 
Edward  II.  of  England. 

In  France  the  onslaught  was  most  horrible.    The  Templars  were 
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assailed  with  charges  both  puerile  and  shocking  ;  accused  of  tramp- 
ling on  the  cross,  of  uttering  blackest  blasphemy,  of  worshipping  a 
calf,  of  worshipping  a  cat !  The  inquisition  was  used  without  mercy. 
Thirty-six  of  those  rirst  tortured  died  in  the  hands  of  their  tormenters. 
Some  were  driven  to  criminate  themselves :  but  of  these,  fifty-four 
afterwards  took  back  what  they  had  said  under  stress  of  anguish, 
and  suffered  death  by  fire  in  consequence. 

Doubtless  Philip  felt  a  fiendish  triumph  when  he  brought  forth, 
upon  a  scaffold  in  front  of  Notre  Dame,  the  Grand  Master  himself 
to  repeat  to  the  world  the  confession  which  had  been  wrung  from  him 
on  the  rack.  The  illustrious  victim  advanced  towards  the  mighty 
multitude  and  raising  his  hands  clanking  with  chains,  said  in  a  loud 
voice  :  u  It  is  just  that  in  so  terrible  a  day  I  should  declare  all  the 
iniquity  of  falsehood  and  make  the  truth  to  triumph.  I  declare  then,  in 
the  face  of  heaven  and  earth  and  acknowledge,  though  to  my  eternal 
shame,  that  I  have  committed  the  greatest  of  crimes  ;  but  it  has  been 
the  acknowledging  of  those  which  have  been  so  foully  charged  upon 
the  Order.  I  attest,  and  truth  obliges  me  to  attest,  that  it  is  innocent, 
I  made  the  contrary  declaration  only  to  suspend  the  excessive  pains 
of  torture,  and  to  mollify  those  who  made  me  endure  them.  I  know 
the  punishments  which  have  been  inflicted  on  all  the  knights  who 
have  had  the  courage  to  revoke  a  similar  confession,  but  the  dread- 
ful spectacle  which  is  presented  to  me  is  not  able  to  make  me  con- 
firm one  lie  with  another  ;  the  life  offered  me  on  such  infamous 
terms  I  abandon  without  regret."  That  verv  evening  the  thwarted 
King  caused  the  Grand  Master  to  be  burnt  to  death  with  small  fires 
of  charcoal,  protracting  his  agonies  to  the  last  possible  moment ;  but 
he  did  not  flinch  again. 

In  England  the  persecution,  though  less  cruel,  was  not  less 
effectual.  The  Order  was  broken  up.  and  most  of  its  wealth  seized 
by  the  Crown.  The  premises  of  the  Templars  in  London  were 
granted  by  the  Pope  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  who 
rented  it  to  the  society  of  lawyers  then  lately  formed.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  these  owners  were  in  turn  dispossessed,  but  the 
same  tenants  continued  to  hold  the  place  by  lease  from  the  govern- 
ment until  the  sixth  year  of  James  I.,  when  the  buildings,  gardens, 
and  all  were  granted  by  letters  patent  to  the  benchers  of  the  Inner 
and  the  Middle  Temple,  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  "to  have  and 
to  hold  for  lodging,  reception,  and  education  of  the  professors  and 
students  of  the  laws  of  the  realm." 

The  benchers  of  to-day  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their 
historic  possession  by  restoring  to  its  pristine  glory  their  church,  the 
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only  remnant  extant  of  the  buildings  of  the  Ancient  Templars.  It 
is  not  only  impressive  from  its  associations,  but  extremely  beautiful. 
There  is  a  refinement  of  splendor  in  the  blended  effect  of  the  softly 
brilliant  ceiling,  the  richly  stained  windows,  and  the  polished  mar- 
bles. —  lately  recovered  from  the  whitewash  of  the  Commonwealth. 
In  the  frescoes  of  the  groined  roof,  and  the  inlaying  of  the  floor,  the 
winged  horse  and  the  banner-bearing  lamb  continually  appear. 
Strange  stone  heads  look  out  from  the  wall,  as  if  the  very  genii  of 
the  Middle  Ages  were  imprisoned  in  them.  Some  are  peaceful  and 
grand,  but  most  of  them  hideous  or  grotesque  ;  one,  for  instance,  has 
a  rat  gnawing  his  ear! 

Within  iron  rails,  on  the  floor,  lie  a  few  stone  effigies  of  knights 
in  armor.  It  is  said  that  one  of  them  represents  Goeffrey  de  Magua- 
ville.  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  such  a  bold,  bad  baron  in  the  time  of 
King  Stephen  that  he  was  excommunicated.  The  TempJars.  how- 
ever, put  faith  in  his  repentance,  and  befriended  him  not  only  in  life, 
but  in  death.  For  when  he  had  been  killed  in  fight,  though  they 
dared  not  lay  his  body  in  holy  ground,  they  kept  it  in  suspense,  hung 
in  a  leaden  coffin  upon  a  crooked  tree  in  their  orchard,  till  they  could 
get  from  the  Pope  absolution  for  his  soul,  when  they  interred  his 
bones  with  all  sanctity. 

Some  of  the  images  have  the  legs  crossed  at  the  ancle  in  token  of 
having  gone  on  a  crusade,  some  at  the  knee,  which  signifies  two 
crusades,  and  some  so  painfully  high  as  to  claim  three. 

It  is  a  queer,  pathetic  sight,  to  see  those  grand  old  Templars  lying 
so  still,  their  mailed  hands  meekly  crossed  upon  their  breasts,  with 
a  congregation  of  nineteenth  century  ladies  and  gentlemen  seated 
around  them,  some  irreverent  moderns  turning  down  their  shiny 
beavers  over  their  helpless  faces,  or  leaning  their  ignoble  umbrellas 
against  their  sworded  thighs  !  But  when  the  holy  chant  begins  and 
their  ancient  church  is  full  of  solemn  music  the  souls  of  the  Crusaders 
seem  to  return,  and  the  spirits  of  ages  past  and  present  worship 
together  at  the  feet  of  Him  to  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day. 
2 
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EASTER  DAWN. 

Hark  STi.  1-4;  Lake  xiir.  1,  2;  Joan  n.  1-18. 

OhT  Holy  morn ! 

Fair  Easter  dawn! 
We  hail  thy  wondrous  light : 

Gone  are  the  tear?, 

The  grief,  the  fears  ; 
Gone  is  the  gloom  of  night. 

Fragrant  the  air 

With  spices  rare ; 
The  stone  is  rolled  away! 

u  Why  weepest  thou  S 

Whom  seekest  thou?" 
We  hear  the  Saviour  say. 

Oh,  Glorious  dawn  I 

Ble^t  Easter  morn  ! 
With  joy  thy  light  we  greet : 

With  Mary,  now 

We  humbly  bow, 
And  worship  at  His  feet. 

Elizabeth  M.  Cha-Jbcmrne,  i»  Bottom  Journal. 


MY  CLEOPATPwA. 

Three  ladies  sat  in  the  parlor  of  a  small  apartment.  2°  piano.  Xo.  1 
Via  della  Spiga.  Milan,  Italy.  A  very  pretty,  cool-looking  parlor  it 
was  ;  the  carpet  was  green,  the  walls  were  green,  the  furniture  was 
green,  and  through  the  tall  French  window*,  standing  wide  open, 
could  be  seen  a  little  green  garden  below.  The  three  ladies  were 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Halstead  and  their  guest  Miss  FairehiM.  To  the 
latter,  weary  with  a  long  day  of  dusty  travel,  the  cool  parlor,  the 
delicate  odors  from  the  garden,  and  the  soft,  luminous,  slowly- 
gathering  twilight  were  very  refreshing. 

Seven  months  before.  Miss  Fairchild  had  left  her  home  in  Boston 
with  Mrs.  Halstead  to  cross  the  Atlantic ;  at  Paris  they  had  parted, 
Mrs.  Halstead  to  join  her  daughter  in  Milan,  Miss  Fairchild  to 
travel  with  other  friends.  They  had  parted,  but  with  the  ^  under- 
standing that  before  her  return  to  America  she  should  visit  her 
friend  in  Milan  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Hal  stead's 
daughter.  In  accordance,  therefore,  with  this  promise  we  find  her 
seated  in  a  great  sleepy  hollow  chair  with  the  two  ladies.  Halstead. 
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at  the  beginning  of  this  long-promised  visit  one  pleasant  evening  of 
last  June. 

Miss  Halstead  leaned  comfortably  back  on  a  nest  of  cushions  on 
one  of  the  broad  window-seats  overlooking  the  garden.  Mrs.  Hal- 
stead  reclined  gracefully  on  the  sofa;  addressing  Miss  Fairchild 
with  a  cheerful  smile,  she  remarked : 

<;  Xow.  my  dear,  tell  me  everthing." 

11  That's  a  modest  demand  to  make  of  a  weary,  half-starved  traveller 
but  just  arrived!''  cried  Miss  Halstead  from  the  window.  "O 
mamma,  let's  be  desultory  till  after  dinner,  and  then  settle  down  for  a 
good,  thorough  talk.  If  Miss  Fairchild  is  as  hungry  as  I  am.  she  is 
in  no  mood  to  begin  her  travels  over  again." 

The  ladies  smiled  and  Mrs.  Halstead  said  : 

a  My  dear  Miss  Fairchild.  Carrie  is  a  student  in  the  Brera.  and 
art  must  be  exhausting,  judging  from  her  usual  condition  at  this 
hour.  She  has  always  a  voracious  appetite  and  an  emphatic  tongue. 
However  I'll  let  you  off  now  ;  but  mind.  I  must  have  everything 
later." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  Miss  Halstead.''  languidly  answered  Mary 
Fairchild.  B  But  tell  me  about  this  Brera.  I  am  not  too  feeble  to 
listen.  I  have  heard  of  the  great  Brera  Art  Gallery  of  Milan  where 
I  expected  to  find  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  Luini's  St.  Elizabeth,  and 
a  few  other  such  trifles,  but  nothing  so  unartistic  as  a  voracious 
appetite, 

••  Ah  !  my  dear.'*  cried  Mrs.  Halstead  with  a  lugubrious  shake  of 
the  head,  "how  little  you  know  of  the  resources  of  art.  !Xow 
Carrie  "  

"  Hush  mamma,"  interrupted  Miss  Halstead.  -  the  Brera  is  my 
special  province,  and  I  demand  to  be  heard  ;  Miss  Fairchild  has 
aske4  for  information  and  she  shall  have  it  straight  from  the  foun- 
tain head.  Know  Miss  Fairchild.*7  she  said,  rising  from  her  seat, 
u  that  beside  the  great  Brera  Art  Gallery  of  ancient  masterpieces  to 
which  vou  have  alluded,  there  is  also  in  the  same  building  the  great 
Brera  school  of  sculpture  and  painting  :  and  I."'  she  continued  still 
more  impressively,  "am  one  of  the  two  American  pupils  at  present 
studying  in  this  school,  one  of  the  linest  of  its  kind  in  Italy.  I  got 
in  by  luck,  my  country-woman  by  pluck  :  she  and  her  brother  are 
from  California,  orphans  with  a  little  money.  He  is  studying  for 
the  operatic  stage,  and  she  took  up  art.  She  pegged  away  two 
years  under  all  kinds  of  discouragements,  and  at  length  was  admitted 
—  sheer  persistency.  Foreigners  don't  ge:  much  encouragement 
there.    As  I  said.  I  was  more  fortunate.   I  met  last  summer  at  Lake 
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Como.  Signora  Villa  Pern  ice.  She  is  an  influential  person  in  Milan, 
and  her  husband  is  Vice-president  of  the  Italian  senate.  She  has  a 
beautiful  villa  called  Pern  ice  (whence  her  name)  near  Sals,  a  tiny 
little  village  where  I  spend  my  summers  with  my  Italian  foster- 
parents,  the  Foscolos.  Well,  Signora  Villa  Pernice  took  an  interest 
in  me,  found  I  had  a  taste  for  art.  used  her  influence  in  my  behalf, 
and  I  commenced  last  November  a  four  years"  course.  It  is  not  easy 
work  I  assure  you.  Lessons  begin  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
I  leave  the  house  at  half-past  five.  The  classes  last  all  day  till  three 
without  interruption.  About  nine  o'clock  I  usually  take  a  little 
lunch  at  a  neighboring  trattoria.  I  have  no  other  meal  till  dinner ; 
and  yet  my  mother/9  with  a  majestic  wave  of  the  hand  towards  that 
smiling  little  woman,  fond  and  proud  as  possible  of  her  handsome 
and  promising  daughter,  "  my  mother,  forsooth,  twits  me  with  a 
voracious  appetite ! " 

"  That  last  sounds  very  tragic,  I  confess,"  said  Mrs.  Halstead, 
"and  doesn't  at  all  meet  my  approval,  Miss  Fairchild.  However,  I 
cant  see,  Carrie  dear,  that  you  have  disproved  either  of  my  state- 
ments." 

u  Surely,"  exclaimed  Miss  Fairchild,  ■  you  don't  wait  till  an  eight 
o'clock  dinner  every  day  for  your  second  meal ! " 

Giovanni  is  late  with  his  dinner  to-night,*  said  Miss  Halstead. 
looking  at  her  watch.  **  No.  we  usually  dine  about  seven.  It  must 
soon  be  ready  now.  Yes.  I  usually  prefer  to  wait  for  dinner  rather 
than  to  spoil  my  voracious  appetite  "  (with  a  reproachful  glance  at 
her  mother)  ■  by  *  bites '  between  meals.  I  hope  you  are  not  suf- 
fering. Miss  Fairchild?" 

*  Oh  !  not  at  all,  thank  you.  From  nine  to  seven  is  a  good  long 
abstinence,  But  it  seems  to  agree  with  you,  —  you  don't  look  ex- 
actly frail,"  she  added  slowly  as  she  watched  the  tall,  fine  figure  of 
her  younger  hostess  pacing  back  and  forth. 

The  door  now  opened,  and  the  hoarse  voice  of  Giovanni,  the  one 
servant  of  this  trim  little  household,  announced, 

*•  In  tavolo.  Signore ! " 

The  ladies  quickly  responded  to  this  summons,  and  were  soon 
seated  in  the  tiny  dining-room,  partaking  of  an  excellent  dinner  pre- 
pared, and  now  served  in  courses,  by  the  venerable,  respectable,  and 
imperturbable  Giovanni. 

Perhaps  right  here  a  little  description  of  the  apartment  and  the 
bill  of  fare  for  the  above-mentioned  dinner  would  be  interesting  as 
showing  how  two  American  ladies  actually  lived  abroad. 

he  room  where  they  were  is  the  one  first  entered  from  the  street. 
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On  the  left  of  this  is  the  kitchen,  "with  a  real  American  cooking- 
stove  imported  by  myself,*"  explained  Mrs.  Halstead  ;  closets  and  a 
store-room  of  good  size.  Opening  out  of  another  side  of  the  dining- 
room  was  the  large  room  they  had  just  left,  and  beyond  this,  with  a 
narrow  passage  between,  were  the  sleeping-rooms  and  a  dressing- 
room. 

The  bill  of  fare  was  as  follows  :  1.  An  Italian  minestra  (a  savory 
preparaiion  of  rice,  every  grain  distinct,  aud  calves  livers  well- 
seasoned  and  bright  yellow  with  saffron),  grated  cheese.  2.  Eels 
from  Lake  Como  (fried).  3.  Larks  from  the  fields  of  Brescia 
(served  on  toast  with  heads  and  claws  intact,  making  one  feel  him- 
self very  much  of  another  Herod  slaughtering  the  innocents  as  he 
cuts  the  delicate  morsels  from  their  juicy  breasts).  4.  fc  Chops  a  la 
Milanese"  (mutton  chops  reduced  to  perhaps  a  sixth  of  their  original 
thickness  by  pounding,  and  their  square  contents  increased  in  pro- 
portion, fried  in  crumbs),  mashed  potatoes,  green  peas.  5.  Salad, 
rolls,  unsalted  butter.  6.  Lemon  ice.  cakes  (the  latter  dainty  things, 
each  in  a  tiny  fluted  white  paper  cup.  —  a  viand  regarded  rather 
contemptuously  by  Miss  Halstead  as  "  sweets."  but  tolerated  u  for 
mamma's  sake,  because  she  could  n't  get  over  her  New  England  fond- 
ness for  cake  ").  7.  Coffee,  English  biscuit  (soda  crackers)  cheese. 

When  Giovanni  had  set  the  last  course  on  the  table  he  withdrew, 
and  the  k*good.  thorough  talk"  fairly  began.  They  sat  till  far  into 
the  night,  till  long  after  the  faithful  man  had  finished  his  work,  and 
had  gone  to  his  home  in  another  part  of  the  city.  They  found 
abundant  topics  for  conversation  ;  news  from  home.  Miss  Fail-child's 
travels,  and  the  experiences  of  the  Halsteads  in  Milan.  At  length 
Mary  Fairchild  said, 

u  I've  heard  nothing  yet  about  your  art.  Mrs.  Ha" stead  :  when  we 
crossed  the  ocean  together.  I  remember  a  certain  little  woman  talked 
often  very  learnedly  and  lovingly  of  the  plastic  art.  TThat  about 
modelling  '    I  don't  see  signs  of  your  work  anywhere  so  far." 

"Ah  dear."  replied  Mrs.  Halstead.  a  cloud  on  her  usually  sunny 
face,  **  it  is  a  great  grief  to  me  that  I've  been  able  to  do  nothing  in 
my  beloved  art  this  winter.    You  know  that  I  studied  two  and  three 

winters  ago  in  Paris  with  M.  le  B  .    I  had  hoped,  when  I  left 

home,  either  to  go  there  for  another  season,  or  at  least  go  on  with 
my  work  in  Milan  ;  but  owing  to  our  many  delays  in  getting  settled 
here.  Carrie's  illness  followed  by  my  own.  I  have  attempted  nothing." 

"  Do  you  know.  Miss  Fairchild."  said  Carrie  Halstead,  *•  that  my 
little  mother  is  determined  to  take  a  studio  now.  just  as  the  hot 
weather  is  coming  on,  and  with  all  the  cholera  scare  on  the  French 
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border.    I  want  her  to  go  with  me  to  Lake  Como  as  soon  as  the 

Brera  closes." 

I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  cholera-  There  is.  none  at  all  in 
Italy,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  city  are  excellent. 

••  Yes.  I  realized  that,'"  remarked  Mary  Fairchild,  -when  we  drove 
through  the  streets  from  the  station  to-night,  I  was  reminded  of  a 
vast  apothecary  shop,  the  air  was  full  of  the  odor  of  drugs." 

"  Yes.  they  are  taking  great  precautions,  so  I  feel  very  safe ;  and 
this  apartmeut  is  both  cool  and  comfortable  even  in  the  few  warm 
days  we  have  had  already.  And."  she  added  with  emphasis.  *'  I 
shall  be  much  happier  at  my  work  here  than  I  could  be  in  the  love- 
liest resort  Italy  or  Switzerland  could  furnish." 

"  Is  n't  my  mother  a  plucky  little  woman.  Miss  Fairchild  tH  said 
the  daughter  admiringly.  **  By  the  way.  mamma,  I  heard  to-day  at 
the  Brera  that  Sig.  Yimercati  will  take  private  pupils,  though  he 
never  has  before ;  and  he  is  the  best  master  in  modelling  in  Milan, 
they  say.  And  if  you  will  insist  on  having  your  own  way,  I  heard 
too  that  there  is  a  fine  large  room,  just  the  thing  for  your  studio,  to 
rent  in  Palazzo  Rosso,  Yia  Fate  Bene  Fratelli.  You  might  take  it 
till  San  Michele,  Sept.  29th.  you  know  ;  you  can't  engage  it  longer 
than  that." 

*■  That  is  good  news.  We  '11  look  it  up  to-morrow,  if  you  will 
excuse  a  little  business.  Miss  Fairchild.  But  now  we  must  go  to 
bed.    It  must  be  very,  very  late." 

Miss  Fairchild  went  to  Milan  to  visit  for  a  few  days ;  it  so  hap- 
pened that  she  was  detained  six  weeks. 

The  first  part  of  the  time  was  given  up  to  sight-seeing  and  excur- 
sions in  various  directions  with  Mrs.  Halstead.  Sometimes  Miss 
Halstead  interrupted  her  work  at  the  Brera.  and  joined  them  on 
their  lor.ger  trip-.  Milan  is  a  prosperous,  handsome  city,  full  of 
interest  in  itself,  and  within  easy  access  of  several  historical  old 
towns  and  the  beautiful  Italian  lakes.  Maggiore  and  Como. 

One  day  they  went  to  Monza.  a  few  miles  out  of  Milan,  to  see  the 
summer  palaces  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Italy.  Umberto  and  Mar- 
guerita.  and  their  only  son,  **  II  principino  de  Xapoli." — the  little 
prince  of  Naples,  as  he  is  called  —  taking  his  title  from  his  birth- 
place. The  three  unpretentious,  rambling  buildings  stand  apart  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  beautiful  park  of  woods  and  open  fields.  The 
king's  palace  is  the  finest  of  all.  and  as  the  royal  family  had  not  yet 
arrived,  our  friends  were  conducted  through  it  by  an  official  in 
charge.  These  plain  republican  visitors  did  not  find  the  splendor 
they  anticipated  in  the  home  of  royalty.    The  king's  sleeping  and 
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dressing  rooms  were  being  put  in  order  for  his  reception.  Uphol- 
sterers were  busy  covering  the  walls  and  furniture  with  a  pretty 
cretonne.  The  ceilings  were  low.  and  the  other  appointments  most 
simple.  They  were  interested  in  the  vast  dining-hall  and  the  great 
banqueting  table,  and  the  chairs  in  which  sat  the  good  king  aud  his 
fair  queen  on  great  occasions  ;  and  especially  in  an  oil-painting 
which  hung  on  the  wall,  not  far  from  the  queen's  seat.  It  repre- 
sented a  riding  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  full  chase  of  a  fox, 
aud  about  leaping  a  high  fence.  The  lady  who  leads  this  gay  com- 
pany on  a  spirited  horse  is  an  American,  so  said  the  guide,  and  a 
great  favorite  of  the  queen. 

Leaving  the  palace  they  walked  through  the  grounds,  picking  the 
blue  corn-flowers  and  wild  poppies  growing  on  either  hand  in  great 
profusion.  Re-entering  the  towu  they  came  to  the  grim  old  cathedral, 
where  reposes  in  sacred  pomp  the  famous  iron  crown  of  Lombardy. 
Five  lire  must  be  given  to  the  two  greasy  priests  if  the  ladies  would 
persuade  them  to  climb  aloft  over  the  altar  in  the  right  side  chapel 
and  show  this  venerable  relic.  With  much  circumlocution  and  with 
many  kisses  and  genuflections  the  crown  on  its  rich  cushion  is 
revealed  ;  a  broad,  jewelled  band  of  gold,  holding  ou  its  inner  sur- 
face a  thin  circlet  of  iron.  It  is  the  bit  of  iron  that  gives  the  name 
and  sanctity  to  the  crown  ;  made,  said  the  priest,  from  a  nail  of  the 
true  cross  brought  by  Helena,  empress  and  saint,  from  Jerusalem 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago.  Three  hundred  years  later  it  was  given 
by  the  holy  Pope  Gregory  I.  to  Theodolinda.  queen  of  the  Lom- 
bards, by  whom  it  was  wrought  into  a  crown.  After  her  it  was 
worn  by  more  than  thirty  Lombard  kings.  Since  when.  Charle- 
magne and  other  great  rulers  of  France.  Spaiu.  Germany.  Austria, 
and  Italy  have  considered  the  wearing  of  this  crown  their  proudest 
triumph.  Let  into  the  walls  of  the  chapel  are  three  black  memorial 
tablets  to  Napoleon  I.  of  France,  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria,  and  Victor 
Emanuel  of  Italy,  upon  whose  royal  heads  it  last  rested. 

If  it  were  only  a  few  hours  they  had.  they  might  spend  them  in 
the  art  gallery,  or  before  Leonardo's  much  injured  fresco,  or  in  the 
great  Duomo.  the  magnificent  Milan  cathedral,  a  huge  quadrangular, 
richly-ornamented  building  of  white  marble  in  the  Gothic  srvle. 
standing  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  Though  somewhat  weather- 
stained,  it  presents  a  dazzling  effect  in  the  hot.  white  sunshine,  bear- 
ing aloft,  on  the  thousand  or  more  slender  spires  rising  from  its  roof, 
an  army  of  marble  heroes,  martyrs,  and  saints :  and  from  many 
niches  in  the  handsome  panelled  walls  look  down  other  beautifully 
carved  figures. 
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Mrs.  Ilalstead  and  Miss  Fairchild  had  taken  refuge  under  the 
umbrageous  shadow  of  a  friendly  awning,  fluttering  its  long  curtains 
in  front  of  a  shop.  From  this  shelter  they  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
stately  building  across  the  broad,  paved  piazza. 

"Take  care,"  cried  Mrs.  Halstead,  retreating  backward  from  the 
open  canvas,  k'  don't  get  wet !  " 

As  she  spoke,  a  watering-cart  passed  in  rather  too  close  proximity 
to  the  sidewalk,  owing  probably  to  the  semi-comatose  state  of  the 
driver,  resting  comfortably  on  the  low  seat  in  front  of  the  long 
emaciated  barrel  which  formed  the  reservoir. 

u  Imagine  such  a  contrivance  in  Boston,"  laughed  Mrs.  Halstead. 
It  was  a  curious  affair,  and  strangely  primitive  in  a  city  generally 
thrifty  and  progressive.  From  the  rear  end  of  the  barrel  projected 
a  long  flexible  four-inch  rubber  tube  closed  by  a  perforated  disc. 
Tied  to  the  tube  was  a  long  rope  which  a  man  had  heroically  twisted 
about  his  hands,  and  which  it  was  his  duty  to  constantly  agitate  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  water  and  further  increase  the  area 
sprinkled  by  the  gentle  and  uncertain  showers  thus  produced  ;  the 
man  behind  proceeding  at  such  a  rate  as  the  man  and  horse  in  front 
might  elect.  So  concealed  was  the  driver  by  the  barrel,  and  so 
remote  was  the  other,  that  it  would  seem  that  concerted  action  on 
their  part  was  almost  impossible. 

"A  most  unequal  division  of  labor!"  exclaimed  Miss  Fairchild; 
M  the  luxuriously  lazy  fellow  in  front,  and  the  running,  panting, 
dripping  creature  behind.  Is  that  poor  end  man  always  so  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  duties  ?" 

''Always,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,"  answered  Mrs.  Halstead. 
"  They  are  the  most  conscientious  people  in  Milan  ;  though  an 
opinion  prevails  among  our  countrymen  that  Italians  are  wanting  in 
that  moral  faculty." 

Following  at  a  safe  distance  in  the  cool  wake  of  the  cart,  our  two 
friends  crossed  the  piazza  and  entered  the  cathedral,  its  doors  thrown 
open  to  admit  the  warmth  outside.  How  small  the  doors  seem  in 
the  tall  facade,  and  how  short  a  distance  the  warmth  and  light  and 
glare  penetrate  the  vast  interior  !  With  almost  a  shiver  they  drew 
their  light  wraps  about  them  as  they  took  the  tiny  rush-bottom 
chairs  offered  by  the  lame  custode  (for  quattro  soldi).  A  long  time 
they  sat  in  wondering,  admiring  silence,  near  one  of  the  great  columns 
which  supported  the  groined  roof. 

M  How  beautiful  it  is  !  "  said  Miss  Fairchild.  "  Simple,  dignified, 
sublime!  "  "  But  why,"  pointing  upward  to  the  roof,  "did  they  gild 
those  massive  stone  vaultings?    It  is  the  one  ungeuuiue  touch." 
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ik  They  mean  to  take  it  off  sometime,  I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Hal- 
stead.  "  The  authorities  have  condemned  it  as  unworthy  their 
'  eighth  wonder.' " 

Crossing  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  to  the  right,  they  entered  the 
Galleria  Vittorio  Emmanuele,  extending  through  to  the  Piazza 
Scala,  where  is  the  great  opera  house  of  that  name,  then  closed 
for  the  season. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  country  that  I  know  of  like  the  "  Gal- 
leria." It  is  a  huge  glass  building,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
open  at  the  end  of  each  arm  and  admitting  breezes  from  the  four 
points  of  the  compass.  .The  interior  has  a  black  and  white  tessel- 
lated marble  floor,  and  the  sides  of  the  building,  within  and  with- 
out, are  lined  with  shops  dealing  in  every  conceivable  kind  of 
merchandise.  Little  tables  are  scattered  along  the  sides  of  the 
general  promenade,  at  which  people  may  sit  to  sip  ices,  to  talk,  and 
to  watch  the  promenaders  and  shoppers  representing  many  nation- 
alities. 

At  length  the  studio  and  master  were  engaged  ;  a  few  pieces 
of  furniture  and  the  necessary  tools  were  sent  over,  and  Mrs.  Hal- 
stead  was  fairly  at  work.  Miss  Fairchild,  inspired  by  the  studious 
atmosphere  in  which  she  now  found  herself,  began  Italian  with  great 
diligence  under  the  instruction  of  a  serious  and  accomplished  Pro- 
fessore.  In  spite  of  the  increasing  heat  the  days  passed  quickly  and 
pleasantly. 

The  first  task  set  our  artist  by  Sig.  Vimercati  was  to  model  a 
medallion  from  a  photograph  of  Richter's  Cleopatra,  "  for  a  bit  of 
practice  to  get  your  hand  in,"  he  said.  The  photograph  is  not  an 
uncommon  one.  The  artist  has  represented  the  haughty  handsome 
Egyptian,  in  profile.  A  rich  head-dress  falls  behind,  and  there  is 
a  profusion  of  oriental  jewelry  about  her  face  and  neck. 

The  perpendicular  board  to  hold  the  medallion  was  erected  ;  the 
nails  which  form  a  support  to  the  clay  were  driven  int.o  the  board, 
aud  left  projecting  an  inch  or  more  from  the  surface,  and  the  clay 
itself  in  a  proper  state  of  moisture  was  applied  and  shaped  into  a 
large  oval  some  three  or  four  inches  thick  ;  then  the  ki  sketching-in 
process  "  began. 

Sig.  Vimercati,  having  supervised  the  opening  rites,  and  having 
seen  his  pupil  fairly  started,  said  he  would  come  again  in  a  week  or 
ten  days.  The  young  ladies  having  been  politely  given  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  not  wanted  any  more  "  till  Cleopatra  should 
begin  to  look  like  something,"  retired,  and  th'e  artist  was  left  to 
herself. 
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At  first  all  went  well.  The  little  mother  rose  early  and  stole 
through  the  silent  streets  loner  before  the  people  or  the  hot  breezes 
were  astir.  Giovanni  carried  a  light  lunch  to  her  at  noon-time,  and 
she  seldom  returned  home  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  After  two 
or  three  days  her  face  became  a  little  less  radiant,  perhaps  her  step 
not  quite  so  elastic ;  but  *he  still  bore  her  serene,  cheerful,  gently- 
determined  aspect.  The  young  ladies  noticed  the  change,  though  so 
slight  a  one.  and  consulted  together,  but  to  Miss  Halstead's  — 

u  Well,  mamma,  how's  Cleopatra?" 

a  Getting  on  a  little  slowly:  but  still  she's  coming  on.  My  hand 
is  really  more  out  than  I  expected.  But  I  think  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  show  my  maestro  at  the  end  of  the  week." 

u  Are  n't  you  working  rather  too  many  hours  in  succession.  Mrs. 
Halstead?"  gently  interposed  Miss  Fairchild.  "I  feel  worried 
about  your  staying  all  day  at  the  studio.  Ought  n't  you  to  come 
home  earlier?" 

O  nonsense,  child  !  I  never  felt  better  in  my  life  !  I'm  only  a 
little  nervous  at  beginning  again,  after  being  so  long  out  of  practice. 
He  couldn't  have  given  me  a  harder  thing  to  do.  He  wants  her 
considerably  enlarged,  ami  then  she  looks  to  the  left.  I  could  use 
my  hands  and  my  tools  to  so  much  greater  advantage  if  she  only 
would  look  to  the  right.*' 

f  From  my  recollections  of  history,"  remarked  Miss  Halstead 
gravely,  k*  Cleopatra  was  n't  ever  much  given  to  looking  to  or  for  the 
right.  I'm  afraid,  mamma,  dear,  you  '11  have  to  put  up  with  her 
looking  to  the  wrong  still." 

"She  certainly  is  looking  the  wrong  way  for  me,"  answered  Mrs. 
Halstead.  smiling  faintly  ;  "but,"  she  added  with  vigor,  44  I'll  do  her 
yet,  and  do  her  well,  too ! " 

u  That's  right,  mamma,  of  course  you  will.  Cleopatra  might  have 
conquered  the  men,  but  it  takes  a  woman  to  be  even  with  a  woman." 

u  Do  you  realize,"  said  Mary  Fairchild,  looking  up  from  the 
Boston  Journal,  she  was  reading,  "  that  to-morrow  will  be  the 
Fourth  of  July?" 

■  Dear  me  !  so  it  is.    What  shall  we  do  to  celebrate  ?  " 

u  We  are  all  too  busy  to  go  anywhere,  or  do  anything  special :  but 
1*11  be  up  early  enough  to  put  out  our  flag,  just  to  show  that  three 
hearts  are  loyal  yet,  you  know." 

Miss  Halstead  was  true  to  her  promise,  and  by  the  time  Giovanni 
arrived  to  begin  his  usual  duties,  *'  the  stars  and  stripes,"  in  generous 
folds,  were  waving  from  the  windows  which  looked  down  into  the 
little  paved  court,  and  were  also  opposite  the  great  stone  archway 
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that  formed  the  general  entrance  to  the  building,  the  house  itself 
occupying  three  sides  of  the  court.  The  strange  bandiera  flutter- 
ing from  the  familiar  windows  produced  a  paralyzing  effect  upon 
Giovanni,  who  stood  long  in  contemplation,  his  ashen  countenance 
betraying  no  emotion  by  which  to  read  his  thoughts. 
.  When  he  entered  later  with  the  morning  bowl  of  coffee,  Miss 
Fairchild,  in  her  newly  acquired  Italian,  tried  to  explain  to  him 
that  it  was  a  great  day.  •  una  granda  festa.'  in  America. 

u  Si.  si ! "  responded  Giovanni,  a  slight  twinkle  under  his  shaggy 
brow  ;  ■  Si,  si  !  In-de-pen-den-za  3  Gi-or-gio  Was-ing-tone  !  Si,  si  I" 
with  which  display  of  historic  lore  he  vanished  into  the  kitchen. 
The  ladies  received  his  speech  with  applause,  and  rewarded  him 
with  a  crisp,  new  diece  lire  note,  a  third  of  his  monthly  salary. 

Saturday  was  passed  as  usual  by  Mrs.  Halstead  at  the  studio.  The 
cloud,  a  trifle  heavier,  rested  on  her  brow  that  evening. 

"  Well,  mamma,"  inquired  Miss  Halstead,  on  Monday  evening  *  is 
Cleopatra  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well,  thank  you,  dear.  What  do  the  papers  say  about 
the  cholera  to-night?" 

Miss  Halstead  proceeded  with  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  reports 
of  the  spread  of  that  disease  —  it  was  just  at  its  height  in  Marseilles, 
—  and  art  was  tacitly  omitted  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

The  two  observers  were  sure  all  was  not  well  at  the  studio,  yet 
they  dared  not  show  a  more  open  sympathy.  It  was  evident  that 
each  day's  efforts  brought  only  disappointment,  and  Mrs.  Halstead's 
faith,  courage,  and  uncomplaining  patience  in  the  face  of  these  con- 
tinued discouragements  were  touching  to  witness.  The  skill  of  two 
years  ago  did  not  come  back  at  her  bidding,  as  she  had  hoped ;  but 
still  she  rose  early  and  worked  late. 

Tuesday  night  the  pale  artist  had  grown  paler,  her  expression 
more  disappointed  and  anxious  ;  yet  still  she  kept  up  a  show  of 
cheerfulness,  chatting  briskly  for  a  time  on  various  subjects.  The 
cholera  reports  received  more  careful  attention  than  usual ;  but  con- 
versation was  an  effort,  and  soon  languished.  A  general  feeling  of 
gloom  settled  on  the  family.  All  retired  at  an  early  hour,  but  no  one 
slept  well.  A  subdued  sigh  now  and  then,  a  restless  tossing  to  and 
fro,  in  Mrs.  Halstead's  room  told  that  her  sleep  was  not  sweet,  and 
uneasy  lay  the  head  that  would  wear  a  laurel  crown. 

Does  it  seem  a  little  thing  to  make  u  a  fuss  "  about,  fair  reader  ? 
If  so,  try  it  yourself ;  cherish  a  beloved  project  many  months  ;  be- 
lieve that  you  have  the  power  to  do  some  great  thing  well ;  when 
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the  opportunity  comes,  go  at  it  with  might  and  main,  throw  your 
whole  soul  into  it,  and  then  discover  that  your  right  hand  has  lost  its 
cunning,  and  you  cannot  do  what  you  have  dreamed  and  sighed  and 
longed  to  do.  I  venture  to  say  you  will  find  it  no  laughing  matter. 
It  certainly  was  not  in  Mrs.  Halstead's  case. 

The  young  ladies  overslept  the  next  morning ;  and  when  they 
awoke  the  little  artist  had  flitted. 

"  Poor  mamma  !  I'm  afraid  she  '11  make  herself  ill.  She  is  so 
anxious  about  Sig.  Vimercati,  and  she  expects  him  to-morrow."  It 
was  Miss  Ilalstead's  last  word  before  setting  forth  for  the  Brera. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  as  Mary  Fairchild  sat  alone 
in  the  shady  drawing-room,  drowsing  a  bit.  perhaps,  over  her  Italian, 
the  door  suddenly  opened  and  Mrs.  Halstead,  pale,  sorrowful,  and 
trembling  with  emotion,  entered.  With  a  tragic  wave  of  her  hands 
she  said  brokenly,  —  "  It  is  of  no  use  !  I've  failed  utterly  !  I've 
taken  out  all  I've  done  !  I've  smoothed  the  clay  over  flat,  and  I've 
nothing  for  Vimercati  to-morrow  !  "  whereupon  she  fled  percipitately 
to  her  room. 

When  Miss  Halstead  came  home  she  and  Mary  consulted  as  to 
what  they  should  do.  Both  agreed  it  was  best  to  leave  the  troubled 
artist  alone  for  the  present.  At  dinner  time  they  arranged  a  dainty 
little  tray  to  tempt  her  appetite.  The  meal  was  untouched,  and  a 
faint  u  thank  you  "  only,  rewarded  their  efforts. 
*  After  dinner  the  Signorina  Concordia,  their  little  Italian  neighbor, 
and  a  fellow-student  of  Carrie  Halstead  at  the  Brera,  came  in  for  a 
a  visit.  She  sang  and  played  charmingly,  and  Mrs.  Halstead  was 
particularly  fond  of  some  old  English  ballads  she  had  been  at  no 
small  pains  to  teach  her.  The  young  ladies  hailed  her  coming  as  a 
good  omen,  and  the  pretty  Concordia  touched  to  hear  of  her  dear 
Signora's  14  indisposizion,"  readily  accepted  their  invitation  to  sing. 
In  her  sweetest  tones  and  most  engaging  accents,  she  began  with 
Annie  Laurie,  following  it  with  Mrs.  Halstead's  favorite  airs,  Eng- 
lish and  Italian,  but  they  failed  to  elicit  the  usual  expression  of 
approval  from  the  darkened  inner  chamber. 

"  Perhaps  the  Signora  sleeps,"  said  the  gentle  Concordia.  So  the 
door  was  shut. 

A  ring  at  the  door-bell  broke  the  silence  that  succeeded,  and 
Giovanni  brought  in  the  lights,  and  announced,  — 
"  Avvocato  Porro  !  Signore." 

Avvocato  Porro  was  an  active  member  of  the  Milan  Bar.  A  tall, 
slender  man,  with  dark  hair  and  beard,  a  fair  delicate  complexion, 
aquiline  features,  and  large,  melancholy  dark  eyes  ;  carefully  dressed, 
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deferential  in  manners,  born  and  educated  in  Venice,  Mrs.  Hal- 
stead  had  known  him  since  her  first  visit  to  Italy,  eight  years  before, 
and  had  found  him  a  kind  and  useful  friend.  Indeed,  his  American 
acquaintances  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  many  thoughtful  services, 
which  opened  avenues  of  pleasure  and  interest  otherwise  closed. 
He  was  a  fair  type  of  his  race  and  city.  Born  to  the  Romish 
faith,  his  mature  mind  had  revolted  from  the  church  to  extreme 
scepticism,  and  religion  to  him  was  a  series  of  mummeries  and  shows 
adapted  to  restrain  the  ignorant  masses.  He  laughed  at  saints  and 
shrines  ;  pooh-poohed  at  priests  and  monks,  while  he  gloried  in  the 
magnificent  architecture  and  art  treasures  of  the  church.  Like  most 
of  his  fellow-citizens  too,  he  thoroughly  appreciated  and  was  nicely 
critical  of  music,  and  had  also  an  abundance  of  Italian  humor  and 
vivacity,  frequently  emphasizing  his  speech  with  the  characteristic 
national  shrugs  of  protest  and  assent. 

Out  of  courtesy  to  Miss  Fairchild's  efforts  to  master  Italian,  he 
had  undertaken  the  study  of  English,  and  had  brought  in  his  blue 
grammar,  Ollendorf's  Method  of  Learning  English,  this  evening  for 
consultation.  His  manner  indicated  that  he  was  not  altogether 
pleased  with  the  results  of  his  investigations.  He  had  encountered 
a  serious  stumbling-block  at  the  very  outset.  The  grammar  opens 
with  a  discussion,  seventy-two  pages  in  length,  of  the  rules  of  Eng- 
lish pronunciation,  which,  in  comparison  with  the  Italian,  is  ex- 
tremely involved.  It  was  amusing  to  see  his  desperate  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  language  "  as  she  is  spoke,"  and  M.  Ollendorf's  elab- 
orate system  of  rules,  and  his  comic  despair  when  he  discovered  the 
word  in  question  did  not  accord.  He  would  point  to  a  word  in 
Millhouse's  English-Italian  dictionary  and  inquire,  — 

"  How  do  you  say  this,  Signorina  ?  " 

"  Ad-mi-ra-tion." 

Whereupon  the  puzzled  and  and  somewhat  irritated  student 
consulted  his  grammar,  but  disappointment  awaited  him  and  he 
ejaculated  — 

"  Eccezione  ! " 

Again  and  again  these  disheartening  attempts  were  made.  At 
length,  Miss  Fairchild  hoping  to  throw  a  little  light  on  the  subject, 
showed  him  a  table  of  vowel-sounds  in  a  small  English  dictionary  at 
hand.  He  took  the  book  eagerly,  but  at  the  first  letter  his  disgust 
climaxed,  a  alone  representing  seven  different  sounds!  It  was  more 
than  even  his  elaborate  Italian  politeness  could  bear,  and  closing 
"Ollendorf's  Method  of  Learning  English"  with  an  emphatic  snap, 
he  exclaimed  — 
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"Ah  !  Signorina,  la  grammatic  a  semplice  ma  la  pronunzia  

diavolo ! " 

Tlie  lesson  was  never  resumed,  the  impatient  Avvocato  declaring 
life  too  short  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

A  rustling  garment  at  her  bedside  aroused  Miss  Fairchild  the 
next  morning.    It  was  Mrs.  Halstead  dressed  and  ready  to  go  out. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  trouble  you,  dear,  but  I'm  going  to  try  once  more. 
I'm  rested  and  feel  quite  hopeful  again.  I  may  be  able  to  sketch  in 
the  outline  before  Vimercati  comes.  Tell  Giovanni  not  to  bring  my 
lunch,  I'll  be  home  early." 

At  noon  she  returned  radiant  and  triumphant.  44  Congratulate 
me.  my  dear,"  she  said  with  a  joyous  lau»h.  ••  Sis.  Vimercati  -ent  me 
a  note  this  morning,  saying  he  had  been  called  out  of  town  and 
would  not  return  for  several  days,  so  I  shall  have  a  chance  to  retrieve 
my  fallen  fortunes.  Did  you  ever  know  anything  more  opportune ! 
I've  had  a  very  satisfactory  morning.  Things  that  used  to  be  so 
perfectly  cantankerous  and  obstinate,  seemed  to  go  right  of  them- 
selves to-day.  I  suppose  I  was  too  impatient,  and  over-fatigued  my- 
self at  first.  But  now  I've  really  made  a  beginning,  and  I  believe 
I  shall  succeed  at  last." 

And  she  did.  That  sad  night  of  disappointment  and  grief  was 
the  turning-point  in  her  career.  From  that  time  on  success  crowned 
her  efforts  ;  like  the  good  man  in  the  Bible,  whatsoever  she  did 
prospered.  Her  face  once  more  assumed  its  old-time  smiling  seren- 
ity, and  domestic  tranquillity  was  happily  restored. 

That  evening  the  Avvocato  called  to  inquire  after  the  Signora's 
health.  He  found  a  cheerful  family  just  finishing  an  early  dinner, 
and  Mrs.  Halstead  in  her  usual  place.  The  ladies  readily  accepted 
his  invitation  to  stroll  in  the  Giardino  Publico,  only  a  short  distance 
from  their  home. 

Did  the  garden  ever  seem  so  large  and  so  beautiful  before  !  Did 
the  fountains  ever  play  so  high,  or  with  so  much  power  !  Was  there 
ever  a  finer  view  of  Monte  Rosa,  the  distant,  snow-clad  Alp  still  in 
the  sunset  glow  !  Even  the  dull  unbrokeu  level  of  the  Lombardy 
plain,  of  which  they  caught  glimpses  from  "  the  Chestnut  Walk."  had 
a  charm  they  had  never  before  noticed.  Ah  !  what  a  blessed  beau- 
tifier  and  illuminator  is  a  hopeful,  contented  heart,  at  peace  with 
itself !  The  reaction  from  the  week  or  more  of  anxiety  gave  a 
roseate  glow  to  all  the  world. 

They  joined  a  company  of  people  sitting  about  little  tables  under 
the  thick-foliaged  trees,  listening  to  a  band  playing  near  by,  and  re- 
freshing themselves  with  ices.    It  was  an  interesting  picture.  Here 
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a  family  group  ;  there  a  knot  of  Brera  students  ;  here  and  there 
pairs  of  black-robed  priests  flitted  like  melancholy  shadows  along  the 
edges  of  the  crowd,  contrasting  with  the  bright  throng  of  gaily  uni- 
formed soldiers,  especially  with  the  picturesque  Bersagliere  in  his 
broad-brimmed  hat,  and  its  great  bunch  of  cock-feathers  sweeping  to 
his  shoulder. 

A  week  or  two  later  Miss  Fairchild  was  summoned  to  join  her 
friends  in  Paris.  Before  her  departure  she  was  permitted  to  inspect 
Cleopatra,  still  "  in  the  rough."  Sig.  Vimercati  was  present,  and 
though  critical,  he  gave  praise  and  encouragement  in  good  measure. 
Strength  and  power  were  in  the  unfinished  face,  but  it  was  too  early 
to  pass  judgment  on  its  artistic  merits. 

One  of  the  first  letters  Miss  Fairchild  received  after  her  return 
was  from  Mrs.  Halstead,  a  happy,  hopeful  letter,  with  a  modest 
touch  of  pride  in  it  for  her  art. 

Speaking  of  her  work,  she  writes :  "  I,  in  my  old  age,  am  dream- 
ing of  achieving  a  little  fame.  Cleopatra  was  quite  a  success.  I 
send  you  a  photograph  next  week,  a  little  in  advance  of  Christmas. 
My  Spazzo  Gamino,  from  life,  was  also  a  success,  and  I,  on  the 
strength  of  these  two,  have  received  an  order  for  a  bust  to  be  ex- 
ecuted in  Paris  this  winter.  I  can  also  add  almost  with  certainty, 
that  I  have  an  order  for  the  Spazzo  Camino  in  bronze." 

Dear  reader,  the  photograph  of  Airs.  Halstead's  medallion  hangs 
upon  my  wall  beside  the  original  photograph  of  Richter's  Cleopatra, 
and  I,  Miss  Fairchild,  sit  in  thoughtful  contemplation  before  them. 
What  is  the  difference  ?  for  difference  there  is.  Mrs.  Halstead's 
Cleopatra  has  the  same  proud,  lofty  bearing ;  the  same  full,  dark 
eye  ;  the  same  careful  working  put  of  detail  and  ornament ;  yet  there 
is  a  subtile  something  not  in  Richter's  work  that  almost  escapes 
detection,  Compared  part  by  part,  line  by  line,  the  copy  is  very 
exact ;  it  is  larger,  to  be  sure,  than  the  original ;  the  mouth  is,  per- 
haps, fuller,  and  the  outline  a  bit  more  rounded,  but  the  real  differ- 
ence is  in  the  expression.  The  artist's  own  spirit  crept  into  the 
face  of  clay  as  her  hand  wrought  ;  a  spirit  as  determined  and 
ambitious  as  that  of  the  queen  whom  she  was  representing,  but  a 
spirit  with  purer,  nobler  aspirations  and  aims,  which  softens,  illu- 
mines, and  harmonizes  the  wild,  fierce  face  of  the  haughty  Egyptian. 
It  is  a  queen,  but  a  more  tender,  a  more  womanly  queen,  that  looks 
out  from  Mrs.  Halstead's  picture.  M,  f.  w. 
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NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

"  The  rarest  genius  America  has  given  to  literature,"  says  James 
T.  Fields  of  Hawthorne,  in  his  charming  "  Yesterday  "  with  him. 
What  a  delight  it  must  have  been  to  have  known  the  hearty,  genial, 
and  sympathetic  Hawthorne  as  he  revealed  himself,  with  fascinating 
manner  and  entertaining  wit,*  to  his  select  circle  of  friends  !  In  con- 
versation he  seemed  so  fully  to  sympathize  with  the  thoughts  and 
habits  of  those  with  whom  he  talked,  as  to  take  on  an  individuality 
to  match  their  own.  It  is  said  of  him  that  if  he  conversed  with  a 
a  farmer  he  would  gravely  discuss  the  crops  and  the  weather,  and 
appear  to  have  no  idea  beyond  them  ;  if  he  talked  with  philosophers 
he  seemed  incapable  of  any  but  the  most  lofty  thoughts.  This  fac- 
ulty made  him  an  enviable  companion,  though  strangers  sometimes 
inferred  from  it  that  he  was  a  man  of  common-place  ideas  and  habits. 
Hawthorne  had  a  strange  love  of  solitude,  which  he  himself  called 
accursed  ;  yet  the  man  never  seemed  to  require  the  society  of  others, 
his  own  wonderful  imagination  placed  him  far  above  such  need. 
Personally,  Hawthorne  was  one  of  the  finest  looking  men  of  his 
time.  To  an  almost  perfect  physical  form  was  added  a  face  beauti- 
ful in  feature.  His  eyes  were  magnificent,  and  at  times  seemed  to 
flash  actual  fire.  His  bearing  was  "  modestly  grand,"  and  his  voice 
low  and  sweet,  yet  withal  so  impressive  that  strangers  involuntarily 
turned  to  listen  when  he  spoke. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  pre-eminently  a  psychological  writer, 
yet  he  did  not,  like  George  Eliot,  with  a  loving  hand  portray  the  little 
nobilities  and  eccentricities  of  every-day  flesh  and  blood ;  he  sought 
rather  to  analyze  the  moral  character  of  the  human  soul.  He  cuts 
into  a  man's  heart  as  a  surgeon  does  into  a  wound,  and  lays  it  bare; 
relentlessly,  sometimes  tenderly,  he  deals  with  its  mysteries  and 
reveals  its  motives.  Hawthorne  represented  types  more  than  indi- 
viduals, yet  his  types  are  fitted  into  natural  life.  Donatello  is  a 
true  character  sketch,  and  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  careless, 
happy  youth  of  nature  develop  into  the  thoughtful  man.  Particu- 
larly in  this  character  is  shown  Hawthorne's  peculiar  power  of 
mental  insight.  Donatello  appears  first  as  a  beautiful,  light-hearted 
youth,  unacquainted  with  sin  or  sorrow;  one  smiles  at  his  boyish 
admiration  of  Miriam  and  his  bright,  extravagant  ways.  Suddenly 
a  frightful  thing  occurs,  —  three  persons  stand  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  and  in  an  instant  only  two  are  seen !  By  a  common, 
secret  crime  Donatello  and  Miriam  become  forever  united  in  des- 
tiny.   The  half  animal  nature  of  the  boy  is  gone,  and  he  becomes  a 
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man.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  story  grows  into  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  ever  written,  having  the  power  of  strangely  affecting  us,  in  a 
way  the  author  evidently  did  not  intend.  It  is  inexpressibly  sad  to 
watch  Donatello's  fearful  wonder  at  the  sudden  acquisition  of  a  soul, 
and  a  soul  gained  at  what  a  price  !  Only  one  reminiscence  of  his  old 
life  is  given,  in  that  wild,  fantastic  dance  in  the  Borghese  gardens, 
then  those  two  dark  lives  move  on  again,  under  a  never  lifting 
shadow.  Oh,  the  mystery  and  awfulness  of  it !  That  only  through 
knowledge  of  hideous  sin  could  the  happy,  innocent  ignorance  of  the 
boy's  heart  be  transformed  and  lifted  into  the  passionate,  thoughtful 
dignity  of  a  man's  soul ! 

Hawthorne  does  not  often  delineate  the  character  of  children ; 
their  bright  laughter  and  innocent  ways  might  have  brought  sun- 
shine into  the  gloomy  world  of  his  creations  ;  but  he  seemed  to  shun 
all  such  striking  contrasts.  He  has  introduced  us  to  a  few  lovely 
childish  characters,  for  he  sympathized  with  these  little  beings, 
though  his  stories  never  turn,  as  do  some  of  Charles  Dickens's 
greatest,  upon  their  exquisite  faith  and  purity.  His  Wonder  Books 
and  Classic  Stories  reveal  an  enviable  power  of  gratifying  the  in- 
quisitive tastes  of  chiMren  for  the  marvellous,  and  bring  into  view 
a  new  side  to  Hawthorne's  literary  nature.  Few  men  have  been 
more  appreciative  lovers  of  both  nature  and  true  art  than  Haw- 
thorne. Though  not  a  connoisseur,  he  speaks  with  understanding 
and  eloquence  upon  all  artistic  subjects.  His  power  of  accurate 
description,  which  came  not  from  a  systematic  study  of  art,  but  from 
a  hearty  appreciation  of  it,  makes  one  see  the  things  he  saw,  and 
walk  where  he  walked.  Indeed,  with  his  "  Marble  Faun  "  in  hand, 
one  would  need  no  other  guide-book  in  Rome. 

The  most  prominent  element  in  Hawthorne's  writing  is  con- 
science, which  runs  like  a  silver  thread  through  all  his  works, 
linking  them  together  and  proclaiming  them  his  own.  Perhaps  a 
sad  event  in  his  early  manhood  may  explain  this  strong  ethical 
tendency.  A  friend  of  his  accepted  a  challenge  on  the  plea  that 
Hawthorne  had  once  seemingly  given  his  support  to  duelling.  The 
young  man  met  his  opponent,  and  was  killed.  Hawthorne  fancied 
his  example  the  indirect  cause  of  this  death,  and  severely  blamed 
himself.  It  may  be  this  led  him  to  conscientiously  portray  the 
hidden  workings  of  motives  leading  to  action.  It  is  not  the  fear 
of  man,  but  of  God,  before  which  his  characters  stand  appalled.  It 
is  the  personal  knowledge  of  sin,  not  the  dread  of  public  opinion, 
that  harrows  their  souls. 

Perhaps  one  reason  Hawthorne's  books  are  so  widely  read  is 
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because  a  responsive  feeling  is  awakened  in  those  who  read  of  other 
souls  oppressed  by  the  fear  of  God.  Hawthorne  portrays  guilt  with 
a  solemnity  so  terrible  that  one  is  haunted  by  it.  In  the  u  Scarlet 
Letter  "  there  is  such  a  sad,  utter  hopelessness  running  through  the 
whole  story,  such  a  sinister  gloom  alternating  at  unexpected  mo- 
ments with  a  flash  of  careless  gayety,  that  the  strange  narrative 
affects  one  as  a  frightful  dream.  How  oppressive  is  the  grief  of 
those  two  sin-laden  souls  —  Hester's  so  strong,  Mr.  Dimmesdale's 
so  weak,  and  both  so  terribly  punished  !  What  days  of  torture  they 
live  out  before  our  eyes !  Yet  the  natural  description  of  a  soul 
under  the  power  of  sin,  gives  the  story  an  unvarying  charm  to  all 
thoughtful  readers.  It  is  a  book  of  heavy  shadows  pierced  now  and 
then  by  a  sudden  gleam  of  sunshine. 

Hawthorne  was  not,  like  the  modern  novelist,  a  portrait  painter. 
His  works  are  pure  romances.  For  pure  and  elegant  English  there 
is  no  writer  in  America  his  superior,  perhaps  none  his  equal.  His 
works  are  singularly  free  from  all  colloquialisms  and  slang.  He 
never  panders  to  what  is  low  and  trifling,  but  has  always  some  deep 
moral,  social  problem  to  work  out.  Hawthorne's  writings  will 
never  be  popular  with  the  frivolous  or  those  who  do  not  like  to 
think ;  they  do  not  appeal  either  to  the  sensual  or  the  aesthetic,  but 
to  that  high,  ethical  principle  which  is  in  every  man.  It  is  remorse 
for  sin  committed  that  he  portrays  so  often  ;  it  is  remorse  that 
overshadowed  Donatello's  and  Miriam's  life,  and  that  weighed  down 
the  souls  of  Hester  and  the  minister. 

Hawthorne's  nature  was  an  exceptional  one,  and  his  style  pecu- 
liarly his  own.  "  At  times  he  appears  almost  to  distrust  men,  but 
it  is  never  really  so ;  he  laments  man's  indecision  for  the  right,  the 
evil  growths  which  enwrap  his  soul,  and  that  dark  veil  of  sin  which 
hides  from  him  the  smiling  face  of  his  Creator.  4  Poet '  let  us  call 
him  with  Longfellow ;  but  greater  still,  an  interpreter,  through 
whose  allegories  and  soul-inspiring  creations  breathes  the  soul  that 
longs  after  the  accomplishment  of  the  dream  of  unnumbered  centu- 
ries —  the  brotherhood  of  man.  The  world  has  been  enriched  by 
his  genius,  which  is  as  a  flower  whose  fragrance  is  shed  upon  man, 
but  whose  roots  rest  in  God."  M.  m.  k.  '85. 
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TRANSLATION  FROM  GOETHE. 

Who  rides  so  late  through  the  night  so  wild  ? 

It  is  the  father  with  his  child ; 

He  holds  him  firmly  on  his  arm, 

And  clasps  him  fast,  secure  from  harm. 

My  son,  why  hide  your  face  in  fright? 
The  Erl  King,  father,  rides  to-night, — 
The  Erl  King,  with  his  crown  and  train. 
My  son,  'tis  but  the  mist  and  rain. 

"  My  lovely  child,  come,  go  with  me, 
I'll  play  so  happily  with  thee, 
And  flowers  sweet,  along  the  way, 
We'll  gather  all  the  long,  bright  day." 

Oh  father,  father  1  can  you  hear 
The  Erl  King  whisper  in  my  ear? 
'Tis  but  the  leaves  and  wind  so  chill: 
Fear  not,  my  child;  lie  quiet  still. 

"  O  come,  my  boy,  and  with  me  go ; 
My  lovely  daughters  shall  you  know,  — 
My  daughters  who  so  sweetly  sing, 
And  lead  the  dance  in  the  whirling  ring." 

Oh  father,  father!  see  you  there, 
In  the  dim  woods,  his  daughters  fair  ? 
My  child,  my  child,  I  only  see 
The  gray  trunk  of  a  willow  tree. 

"  I  love  you ;  come !  with  me  away ! 
I'll  tear  you  hence  if  you  say  me  nay." 
Oh  father !  your  arms  around  me  clasp ! 
I  feel  the  Erl  King's  iron  grasp. 

The  father  hastens  his  maddening  ride, 

His  wounded  child  pressed  to  his  side. 

He  gains  his  home  in  great  alarm, — 

The  child  is  dead  upon  his  arm.  '86. 
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"OUR  WEB  OF  FATE  WE  SPIN." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  God  has  used  man  as  the  instrument 
for  carrying  out  many  of  his  designs.  His  faculties  and  the  con- 
ditions for  their  best  development  reveal  a  peculiar  adaptation  to 
this  purpose.  This  is  seen  iu  the  history  of  art,  where  the  great 
architects,  sculptors,  and  painters  seem  to  have  been  fore-ordained 
to  their  work ;  for  iu  their  childhood  we  see  an  artistic  impulse 
shaping  their  earliest  work.  It  was  as  natural  for  them  to  repre- 
sent familiar  objects  of  sight  in  soft  clay,  or  in  rough  sketches  on 
the  rocks  or  in  the  sand,  as  for  the  eagle  to  fly  towards  the  the  sun. 

This  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Cimabue.  founder  of  the  Italian  school, 
and  greatest  artist  of  his  age.  He  manifested  his  genius  very  early. 
He  was  sent  to  a  relative  to  study ;  but.  instead  of  devoting  himself 
to  letters,  he  consumed  the  time  in  drawing  houses,  men.  horses, 
and  other  various  fancies  in  his  book,  or  upon  any  pieces  of  paper 
on  which  he  could  lay  his  hands.  The  governors  of  Florence  had 
invited  some  Greek  painters  to  their  city  to  restore  the  art,  which 
was  altogether  lost.  They  began  to  work  in  the  Santa  Maria  No- 
vella, and  Cimabue  often  left  school,  and  would  stand  the  day 
through  watching  these  masters  at  their  work.  Giotto,  the  pupil  of 
Cimabue.  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd,  and  when  guarding  his  flock 
would  spend  his  time  in  making  sketches  upon  the  rocks  of  what 
he  saw  about  him. 

Durer,  so  highly  esteemed  among  the  Germans,  showed  his  love 
of  art  in  his  earliest  childhood.  Instead  of  studying  in  school,  he 
spent  the  larger  part  of  his  time  making  sketches  and  drawings  for 
his  friends.  Almost  the  first  objects  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
Thorwalsdeu  were  the  sculptor's  chisel  and  other  tools,  and  anything 
which  bore  a  resemblance  to  sculpture.  Michael  Augelo.  in  infancy, 
was  left  to  the  care  of  the  wife  and  daughter  of  a  stone-mason,  and 
during  his  early  days  was  surrounded  with  the  implements  of 
sculpture,  and  blocks  of  sray  sandstone  quarried  from  the  neighbor- 
ing ledges.  At  an  early  age  he  was  seut  to  a  grammar  school, 
where  he  showed  the  real  bent  of  his  mind  by  spending  all  the  time 
not  devoted  to  study  in  drawing,  and  though  young,  he  sought  the 
acquaintance  of  artists,  and  improved  every  opportunity  of  associat- 
ing and  conversing  with  them.  Such  was  his  love  for  this  work, 
that -it  found  expression  in  rude  charcoal  sketches  upon  the  walls, 
some  of  which  remain  to  this  day. 

The  earliest  years  of  Raphael's  life  were  spent  in  his  father's 
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studio,  where  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  implements  and 
the  terms  of  art.  When  he  was  eleven  years  of  age  Perugino,  upon 
seeing  some  of  the  sketches  which  Raphael  had  made,  exclaimed, 
"  Let  him  be  my  pupil  ?  he  will  soon  become  my  master."  Almost 
from  infancy  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
pencil,  and  when  studying  mathematics  would  often  turn  aside  from 
his  work  to  amuse  himself  by  drawing.  The  same  paper  which 
contained  his  columns  uf  figures  or  angles  would  be  ornamented 
with  small  portions  of  landscapes  or  amusing  caricatures.  A  coun- 
tryman once  brought  to  his  father  a  "  round  "  of  wood,  on  which  he 
wished  to  have  a  shield  painted.  The  father  allowed  his  son  to 
amuse  himself  with  it.  The  child  conceived  the  idea  of  painting 
some  horrible  design  upon  it.  and  collected  in  his  room  a  number  of 
lizards,  newts,  snakes,  hedgehogs,  bats,  locusts,  dragon-flies,  and 
other  creatures,  which  he  copied,  and  formed  into  a  hideous  monster 
breathing  out  poison  and  flames,  and  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
of  fire.  He  summoned  his  father  to  his  studio,  where  the  picture 
was  arranged  in  such  a  dim  light  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  life, 
which  so  terrified  him  that  he  fled  from  the  room. 

The  genius  of  Benjamin  West  showed  itself  when  he  was  but 
seven  years  old.  Having  been  left  to  watch  the  cradle  of  his  sister, 
he  drew  her  likeness  in  red  and  black  ink.  When  his  mother 
returned  she  was  astonished  to  behold  a  most  striking  resemblance. 
These  instances,  and  many  others  which  might  be  related,  show 
that  this  artistic  impulse  is  the  gift  of  God. 

No  less  true  is  it  that  the  conditions  of  childhood  of  the  great 
artists  are  so  arranged  by  Providence  as  to  develop  this  impulse. 
They  are  born  into  the  families  of  painters  or  sculptors.  —  of  small 
talent  usually,  —  where  the  artistic  tendency  is  more  fully  appre- 
ciated, and  can  be  cultivated  with  greater  success,  or  they  may  be 
the  sons  of  goldsmiths.  The  work  of  the  artist-goldsmith  *of  the 
olden  time  differed  from  that  of  the  artisan-goldsmith  of  to-day.  as 
the  work  of  the  Gothic  architect  differs  from  that  of  the  mechanical 
builder  of  the  present  time.  The  goldsmith's  work  was  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  artist's  own  conception,  wrought  out  according  to  his 
own  idea,  by  which  labor  the  artistic  skill  of  the  designer  was 
brought  fully  into  play;  but  today  there  is  little  scope  for  origi- 
nality or  power  of  invention ;  the  design  serves  as  a  model,  and 
all  like  parts  are  made  by  machinery.  So  in  Gothic  architecture 
each  separate  part  of  the  whole  building  was  the  original  conception 
of  the  architect,  and  executed  by  him,  and  the  whole  was  an  em- 
bodiment of  his  idea  ennobliug  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  The 
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modern  architect  builds  for  ornament,  and  when  his  design  is 
perfected  he  commits  the  work  to  other  hands. 

That  God  elects  these  family  conditions  is  seen  in  the  life  of 
Giotto.  One  day  while  in  the  field  with  his  fiock,  Cimabue  found 
him  drawing  the  figure  of  a  sheep  upon  a  slab,  and  was  so  much 
impressed  with  the  great  talent"  of  the  boy  —  ten  years  of  age  — 
that  he  made  him  his  pupil.  Under  his  careful  training  he  became 
one  of  the  greatest  artists.  Haus  Holbein  learned  the  rudiments  of 
his  art  from  his  father,  who  was  a  painter.  Under  more  skilful 
instruction  and  royal  patronage  he  made  himself  a  reputation  of 
which  Germany  is  proud.  Durer  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith,  who 
taught  him  the  first  principles  of  design.  He  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished as  an  engraver,  in  which  art  he  excelled.  We  are  indebted 
to  him  for  the  invention  of  etching.  Canova  was  taught  to  work  iu 
stone  by  his  father  and,  after  his  death,  by  his  grandfather.  A 
nobleman  who  chanced  to  see  a  lion  which  Canova  moulded  in 
butter  to  ornament  the  table  of  a  senator,  became  interested  in  the 
boy,  and  gave  him  his  patronage,  without  which  training  and  pat- 
ronage he  never  would  have  become  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors 
of  modern  times. 

What  we  have  observed  of  artists  is  none  the  less  true  of  great 
musicians,  or  of  any  creative  genius  in  other  departments  of  art. 
The  study  of  any  great  movement  in  the  development  of  man  or  of 
society  is  of  special  interest,  in  so  far  as  we  discover  the  laws  which 
govern  it.  We  find  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  art  that  u  there's 
a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends  "  ;  we  certainly  cannot  charge  God 
with  injustice  in  giving  some  of  his  children  greater  powers  than 
others  ;  but  it  is  rather  a  proof  of  his  goodness  that  he  endows  some 
with  faculties  which  may  become  a  constant  source  of  pleasure.  '85. 


PAXSIES. 

As  we  see  the  little  pansies 

Nodding  at  us  from  the  grass, 
Lifting  innocent,  wee  faces 

To  the  breezes  as  they  pass, 
We  forget  the  little  flower 

Was  not  always  loved  and  known ; 
We  forget  that  e'en  the  pansy 

Has  a  history  all  its  own. 


PANSIES. 


Long  ago  God  sent  the  pansy 

On  a  mission  here  below. 
With  its  bright,  sweet  face  to.  comfort 

A  bereaved  mother's  woe ; 
For  her  heart  was  sorely  stricken, 

And  she  could  not^  understand 
Why  in  bitter  sorrow,  childless, 

She  should  feel  God's  chastening  hand. 

But  one  morning,  in  her  garden 

Musing  sadly  and  alone, 
All  at  once  her  heart  beat  lighter, 

And  the  world  had  brighter  grown ; 
For  around  her  in  the  sunshine, 

Nodding  in  the  morning  air, 
Blossomed  cheery  little  faces, 

Smiling  brightly  everywhere. 

And  she  understood  the  lesson, 

For  the  pansy  hearts-ease  brought,' — 
Brought  the  blessed  peace  and  comfort 

That  her  soul  had  vainly  sought. ; 
So  she  came  to  bear  her  burden, 

Learning  from  the  pansies  small, 
That  the  blessed  Lord  who  sent  them 

Loves  and  watches  over  all. 

And  since  then,  all  through  the  ages, 

Does  the  little  flower  bring 
Joy  and  peace  to  all  the  weary, 

Comfort  to  the  sorrowing; 
And  more  often  than  we  dream  of 

It  has  soothed  some  vague  unrest, 
And  full  many  a  weary  sufferer 

Its  sweet  cheerfulness  has  blessed. 

Thus  the  little  flower  shows  us 

How  our  lives  can  useful  be, 
How  the  world  may  be  the  better 

If  we  live  them  cheerfully ; 
And  forgetting  self  in  making 

Other's  care  and  trouble  light, 
They  may  be  a  blessed  mission, 

Like  the  pansy's,  brave  and  bright.  '86. 
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The  Comedie  Francaise,  if  one  could  judge  by  looks  and  words,  was  a 
decided  success.  Each  part  was  thoroughly  learned,  although  many  out- 
side attractions  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  Winter  Term  tempted  to 
negligence  of  the  necessary  rehearsals.  The  acting  was  animated  and 
natural,  without  dash  or  affectation,  and  there  was  a  freedom  and  ease  in  the 
use  of  the  language  which  elicited  high  praise  from  our  French  Professor. 

A  duet  from  Dvorak,  played  by  Misses  Newton  and  Carleton,  was  first 
on  the  programme ;  their  technique  was  excellent. 

Facilite,  a  French  charade  in  five  acts,  portrayed  the  laughable  mis- 
takes of  an  English  lady,  who  was  ambitious  to  speak  French,  but  whose 
knowledge  of  that  language  was  very  superficial. 

A  second  duet,  Tiirkischer  Marsch,  Beethoven,  showed  good  musical 
apprehension. 

The  merits  of  the  different  actors  in  Un  Quartier  Tranquille  should  be 
mentioned  if  space  permitted.  Miss  Raymond  taking  the  principal  role, 
and  Miss  Page  the  most  actif  were  equally  successful.  It  did  not  seem 
possible  that  the  part  of  the  petite  fille  could  be  so  well  acted  by  a  young 
lady. 

We  regret  that  some  such  entertainment  is  not  given  annually ;  it  would 
arouse  more  enthusiasm  than  a  month  of  ordinary  class-room  work  in  the 
modern  languages.  That  the  Comedy  was  enjoyed  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  nearly  nine  dozen  cabinet  photographs,  representing  the  Charade 
and  Comedy  were  sold  to  the  girls  as  souvenirs. 

The  first  of  the  tenth  series  of  Abbot  Academy  Piano  Recitals,  which 
occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  11,  was  given  by  Miss  Amy  Marcy 
Cheney,  assisted  by  Mr.  Leopold  Lichtenberg.  Miss  Cheney,  whom  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  at  one  of  our  recitals  last  year,  is  remarkably 
gifted,  and  we  shall  be  much  interested  in  following  her  future  career. 
Mr.  Lichtenberg  interpreted  the  violin  solos  in  a  pleasing  and  appreciative 
manner.  The  second  recital  was  given  by  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo,  whose  ren- 
ditions of  selections  from  Beethoven,  Liszt,  Schubert,  Rubenstein,  and 
others  were  excellent ;  in  the  third  we  not  only  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood's  marvellous  technique,  but  also  that 
of  hearing  selections  from  Vierling,  Kienzl,  Mohring,  Cowen,  Rheinberger, 
Brahms,  and  others  most  exquisitely  sung  by  the  Philomela  Quartette, 
four  ladies  whose  voices  delighted  the  listener  by  their  individuality,  har- 
monious blending,  and  beautiful  phrasing.  We  hope  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  them  again  soon. 
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Near  the  close  of  the  winter  term  Mrs.  Joseph  Cook  kindly  consented 
to  show  us  her  fine  stereopticon  views  of  temples  and  tombs  in  Hindostan; 
the  pictures  were  clearly  thrown  upon  the  screen,  and  afforded  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  see  that  peculiar  Oriental  architecture  which  comprises  the 
Moorish,  the  Mohammedan,  and  the  Indian.  Mrs.  Cook  has  a  very  happy 
manner.  She  communicated  to  us  from  her  rich  stores  of  information 
with  the  ease  and  naturalness  of  a  lady  speaking  in  her  own  parlor. 
Some  of  the  most  rare  and  striking  among  her  pictures  were  views  of  the 
wonderful  mausoleum  at  Agra,  known  as  the  Taj  ;  the  mausoleum  of  Akbar 
at  Secundra;  the  mosque  at  Delhi,  called  Jummah  Musjid ;  the  Northern 
Gate  of  Sanchi,  and  a  number  of  rock-cut  temples. 

Those  interested  in  the  study  of  German  were  pleasantly  entertained 
one  evening  by  the  readings  of  Madame  Plagge  in  the  Academy-hall. 
Her  selections  were  well  chosen,  including  several  scenes  from  "  William 
Tell,"  "  Gebet  w'ahrend  der  Schlacht,"  by  Korner,  "  Don  Ramiro,"  by 
Heine,  "  Resignation,"  by  Schiller,  and  Goethe's  "  Erl  Konig." 

The  location  of  the  Academy  gives  us  especially  good  opportunities  to 
hear  the  Professors  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  many  other  inter- 
esting persons  who  are  attracted  to  Andover.  At  one  of  our  Saturday 
evening  meetings  Prof.  Hmcks  spoke  to  us  upon  the  best  ways  of  study- 
ing the  Bible.  At  another  time  upon  trtie  prayer;  and  still  later,  of  the 
Christian  life  as  one  of  friendship  with  Christ.  Prof.  Moore,  just  before 
setting  sail  for  Germany,  explained  the  Christian  life  to  us  as  being  Christ 
dwelling  in  the  soul.  Prof.  Taylor  spoke  to  us  in  a  most  original  way  of 
the  verities  uttered  by  Christ.  On  another  Saturday  evening  Rev. 
Leverett  Bradley,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Andover,  spoke  very  impres- 
sively from  the  words,  "  Thou  Lord  art  my  helper";  and  showed  us  that 
the  relation  which  we  sustain  to  the  Creator  not  only  implies  that  he  helps 
lis,  but  that  we  are  to  help  him. 

At  morning  prayers  we  have  been  greatly  favored.  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Willcox  of  Pawtucketville  Church,  Lowell,  spoke  of  the  development  of 
conscience,  and  compared  that  of  the  child  to  soft  iron,  bright  but  easily 
"blunted ;  and  the  trained  conscience  to  tempered  steel  that  has  acquired 
fineness,  firmness,  and  strength.  Rev.  L.  F.  Berry  of  Plantsville,  Conn., 
compared  the  parable  of  the  seed  growing  secretly,  to  the  spiritual  life. 

Miss  Alice  Merriam,  of  Boston,  —  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Woman's 
Board  for  Home  Missions,  —  in  her  very  pleasant  and  interesting  way, 
described  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The 
Cherokees  are  far  advanced  in  civilization,  and  among  them  may  be  found 
some  homes  as  elegant  and  refined  as  any  in  this  country ;  but  on  the 
frontiers  the  people  are  literally  in  heathen  darkness.  The  old  supersti- 
tion of  the  Indian  remains ;  when  the  whites  wish  the  Indians  to  come 
east  to  school,  the  ignorant  think  they  are  plotting  some  evil  against  them. 
The  only  Congregational  Indian  Mission  School  of  the  American  Home 
Mission  Society  is  Worcester  Academy,  at  Vinita.  The  condition  of  the 
Academy  is  prosperous,  but  it  is  greatly  in  need  of  funds. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  formerly  President  of  Robert  College  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  now  President  of  Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  urged  us 
to  consider  the  value  of  a  purpose  in  life  which  should  act  as  a  transform- 
ing power;  he  illustrated  it  by  the  story  of  an  Armenian  youth,  whose 
good  influence  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  large  college  which  yearly 
sends  out  many  educated  Christian  teachers.  His  uncommonly  useful  life 
was  owing  to  a  ruling  purpose  —  one  which  was  in  accordance  with  the 
Divine  purpose,  aid,  and  teaching.  Rev.  Horace  II.  Leavitt,  of  North 
Andover,  formerly  a  missionary  in  Japan,  addressed  us  on  the  subject  of 
religious  enthusiasm.  Mrs.  Leavitt  gave  us  a  vivid  description  of  Osaka, 
their  former  residence  in  Japan.  For  the  hour  she  considered  us  her 
guests  and  took  us  in  her  Jinrikisha  on  an  imaginary  trip  through  the 
principal  parts  of  the  city,  which  is  about  the  size  of  Boston  with  its 
suburbs.  The  people  live  largely  in  the  streets,  and  are  very  ignorant. 
Mrs.  Leavitt  spoke  of  ways  of  doing  good  among  those  people,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  some  of  us  now  in  the  Academy  might  desire  to  take 
up  the  work  in  which  three  ladies  formerly  connected  with  Abbot  —  Mrs. 
Carey,  Mrs.  Berry,  and  Mrs.  Pettee  —  are  now  engaged.  We  regretted 
that  the  time  for  speaking  was  so  short,  and  hope  Mrs.  Leavitt  will  soon 
come  again.  Meanwhile  we  are  looking  for  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Berry, — 
Maria  E.  Gove,  '67,  —  Avho  is  now  in  this  country. 

The  Andover  Auxiliary  of  the  American  McAll  Association  held  a 
meeting  in  our  Academy  Hall  early  in  March  ;  Miss  Merrill,  our  French 
teacher  presided,  and  Miss  Susan  Jackson  gave  a  very  interesting  history 
of  the  work.  Miss  Josephine  E.  Richards  and  Miss  Sallie  Ripley  made 
reports.  Delegates  were  appointed  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  McAll  Association  held  in  New  York. 

The  Alumnae  Association  exercises  a  constant  watch,  and  a  wise  pro- 
vision for  our  needs.  This  year  she  has  given  us  a  superb  set  of  maps* 
Kiepert's  Wall  Map  of  Europe  ;  Plan  of  Ancient  Rome  ;  Map  of  the 
Environs  of  Rome;  also  Collin's  Map  of  the  British  Isles,  and  a  Portfolio 
of  ten  Historical  Maps  by  Spruner  and  Bretschneider. 

The  February  meeting  of  the  Sphinx  was  enjoyable  and  profitable. 
The  time  was  mostly  given  to  Jean  Ingelow.  Miss  McKeen,  who  had  met 
her  in  England,  gave  us  an  idea  of  her  personal  appearance  and  pleasing 
manner.  Following  this,  tableaux  illustrating  her  "  Songs  of  Seven,"  and 
her  "  When  the  Swallows  Build,"  sung  by  a  quartette,  made  us  feel  that 
we  too  had  spent  a  pleasant  evening  with  this  entertaining  writer.  An 
essay  was  read  upon  "  The  Educated  Women  of  England";  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  was  given  to  considering  what  should  be  the  aim  of  a 
Literary  Society. 

The  Class  of  '85  have  presented  the  Academy  with  a  set  of  Dickens's 
complete  works  in  fifteen  volumes  ;  this  long  row  of  books  in  their  hand- 
some leather  backs  makes  a  very  attractive  shelf  in  the  library,  and  will 
be  often  visited  by  members  of  all  the  classes  from  the  preparatory  year 
to  the  senior  ;  they  have  our  hearty  thanks. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Myron  Winslow  for  new  favors.  She  has  pre- 
sented Abbot  Academy  with  a  beautiful  map  of  Palestine,  drawn  by  her 
own  skilled  hands,  and  for  which  she  received  a  diploma  and  silver  medal 
from  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics  Association.  It  will  be 
highly  prized  here,  not  only  for  its  usefulness,  importance,  and  beauty,  but 
as  a  memorial  of  dear  Mrs.  Winslow,  who  has  long  been  a  valued  friend 
of  the  school. 

fMiss  Marion  P.  Keene,  '84,  has  presented  to  the  school  facsimile  copies 
of  four  important  documents  ;  the  Warrant  for  the  Execution  of  Charles 
I. ;  the  Warrant  for  the  Execution  of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots ;  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Speci- 
mens of  writing  from  the  time  of  Richard  II.  to  Elizabeth. 

PERSONALS. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Wilbur  (f  Rebecca  Merrill,  '55),  has  recently  published  a 
new  book,  entitled  "  Whatsoever,  or  The  Young  Stalwarts."  She  is  also 
author  of  "  Turn  to  the  Right,"  "  Elsie,"  and  other  useful  and  entertain- 
ing Sabbath-school  books. 

fMiss  Jane  Sargent,  '60,  who  died  Nov.  26,  1881,  left  by  her  will,  re- 
cently executed,  one  hundred  dollars  to  Abbot  Academy,  one  hundred 
dollars  to  Miss  Susanna  E.  Jackson,  who  was  her  teacher  here  before  1859, 
one  hundred  dollars  toward  the  memorial  of  Miss  Phebe  F.  McKeen,  and 
one  hundred  to  Miss  McKeen  which  has  been  given  toward  her  portrait  as 
a  fitting  and  permanent  form  for  Miss  Sargent's  votive  offering.  Thus  a 
beautiful  life  lived  here,  reappears  after  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  as  if 
from  the  spirit-world  brings  a  loving  tribute  to  the  Alma  Mater  of  the 
grateful  school-girl. 

Those  of  us  who  have  read  the  little  story  of  "  Patsy/'  have  been 
charmed  and  touched  by  the  pathetic  tale  of  his  short  life.  The  author 
of  this  book  is  Kate  Douglass  Wiggin  (Kate  D.  Smith,  '73),  who  has  been 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  many  other  little  "  Patsies  "  in  San  Francisco. 
We  learn  that  she  intends  writing  another  story,  to  be  called,  "  A  Little 
Hoodlum,"  and  we  shall  watch  with  interest  for  its  publication. 

fMiss  Mollie  Wilder,  '78,  goes  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  next  year,  where  she 
has  accepted  a  position  as  instructor  in  Miss  Kelley's  school,  which  is  for- 
tunate indeed  in  securing  a  superior  elocutionist  in  Miss  Wilder. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  quoting  the  following  from  the  Boston  Journal 
of  Dec.  22,  1884.  "Miss  E.  M.  Chadbourne  is  exhibiting  a  charming  little 
winter  scene  at  Palmer  and  Batchelder's,  which  represents  Boston  Com- 
mon after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  when  the  sun,  struggling  through  the 
clouds,  lights  delicately  the  sky  and  tree-tops ;  the  dome  of  the  State  House 
also  adds  an  agreeable  touch  of  color.  The  representation  of  fresh  fallen 
snow  is  artistic  and  real,  and  the  drawing  of  trees  and  surroundings  is 
good  and  faithful  to  facts.    An  appropriate  and  handsome  frame  for  the 
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picture  completes  a  unique  work  of  art.    It  is  said  that  the  picture  is  in- 
tended to  represent  the  Common  on  Christmas  morning,  when  the  text  for 
the  sermon  it  preaches  may  be  found  in  Milton's  hymn." 
"  Nature  in  awe  to  him. 
Had  doffed  her  gaudy  trim 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize. 

"  Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  woos  the  gentle  air 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow." 

fMiss  Annis  B.  King,  '78,  has  been  teaching  for  four  years  in  Jackson- 
ville, Florida.  A  local  paper  describes  the  closing  exercises  of  her  school 
in  warm  terms,  making  special  mention  of  the  "Calisthenics"  as  "par- 
ticularly fine,  showing  the  thorough  training  of  their  teacher  Miss  Annis 
B.  King,  who  is  unusually  accomplished  in  this  branch."  She  has  been 
annually  promoted  in  the  school,  and  last  year  was  put  in  charge  of  eighty- 
two  pupils,  boys  and  girls.  Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Winslow  has  invited  Miss  King 
to  spend  next  year  with  her  in  Boston. 

+Miss  Sarah  Ford,  '81,  has  been  compelled  by  ill-health  to  relinquish  her 
beloved  Missionary  work  in  Syria,  and  is  probably  now  on  her  voyage 
home, —  if  this  country  can  be  called  home  to  her  who  leaves  her  mother 
and  brother,  and  the  scene  of  her  sainted  father's  labors  behind  her  in 
Sidon.  A  warm  welcome  awaits  her  on  this  side  of  the  world,  especially 
from  her  friends  of  Abbot  Academy. 

fMiss  Bell  E.  Conant,  '78  —  by  the  death  of  her  mother  —  has  been  called 
to  grave  responsibilities.  She  is  trying  to  be  mother,  daughter,  and  sister 
in  her  father's  desolated  home.  She  writes  :  "  My  life  is  earnest  and 
real  in  all  respects ;  4  Marah  has  been  Marah,'  but  He  has  stood  beside 
its  brink."  Mrs.  Conant  was  a  beloved  sister  of  Principal  Bancroft  of 
Phillips  Academy. 

fMary  Robbins  Hillard,  '83,  has  accepted  the  position  of  teacher  of 
Mathematics  in  Miss  Porter's  school  at  Farmington,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Ripley  conferred  a  double  pleasure  on  the  afternoon  of  April  16,  by 
inviting  some  of  the  musical  people  of  Andover  to  her  parlors,  to  hear  Miss 
Agnes  Cochrane  sing.  Miss  Cochrane  has  a  good  voice,  and  has  been 
spending  considerable  time  in  Chicago,  where  she  studied  music. 

In  the  Century  for  May,  is  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Professor  E.  A. 
Grosvenor  of  Constantinople,  upon  Bishop  Bryennios  and  the  "Teaching 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles."  Professor  Grosvenor  describes  the  Bishop  and 
his  study,  and  the  "  small  thick  book  covered  with  black  leather,"  which 
to-day  attracts  the  attention  of  learned  men  more  than  any  other  book 
save  the  Scriptures.  He  says  :  "  On  two  occasions  I  have  held  it  in  my 
hand ;  each  second  of  those  two  golden  opportunities,  I  improved  as  best 
I  could."  His  description  is  so  graphic,  that  by  "  the  scanty  light  which 
struggles  in  through  two  strongly  barred  windows,"  we  see  the  small  stone 
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chamber,  —  the  sarcophagus  for  the  "  Teachings  "  which  were  not  dead, 
but  sleeping  through  the  Christian  centuries  till  they  were  awakened  by 
Bishop  Bryennios.  We  do  not  forget  that  Mrs.  Grosvenor  —  fLilian  H. 
Waters,  '72 —  shares  these  extraordinary  interests  with  her  husband. 

DRIFTWOOD. 

We  have  been  glad  to  hear  from  Miss  Frances  Kimball  from  time  to 
time  during,  what  has  seemed  to  us,  her  long  absence ;  she  has  been 
spending  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  in  rest  and  recreation,  and  we  know 
that  all  who  have  ever  been  under  her  instruction  will  rejoice  with  us  in 
the  expectation  of  her  return  to  Abbot  in  the  fall ;  we  regret  that  some  of 
us  will  not  be  here  to  welcome  her  back. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  recently  received  from  Mrs. 
Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  wife  of  our  Consul  at  Jerusalem.  "  Mrs.  Carrie  Hall  Bird 
and  I  are  renewing  our  acquaintance  under  most  pleasant  auspices.  We 
have  sat  side  by  side  at  the  Dead  Sea,  lunched  together  on  the  bank  of  the 
Jordan,  and  have  ascended  Mt.  Olivet  in  company, —  something  we  little 
thought  of  doing  when  we  parted  in  Andover."  "  I  am  enjoying  the 
Birds'  long  stay  here,  for  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  for  many  a  long  chat 
about  Andover  affairs  and  Andover  people. 

Mrs.  Bird  also  writes,  about  the  same  date,  from  Jerusalem  :  "  We  are 
safely  housed  in  the  Mediterranean  Hotel,  in  the  room  next  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Merrill,  who  are  most  royal  in  the  hospitality  they  are  extending  to 
us.  Our  stay  here  has  been  made  doubly  valuable  by  their  presence  and 
repeated  kindnesses.  We  shall  remain  here  until  next  Monday,  when  we 
go  north  to  Damascus.  Our  party  at  present  consists  of  nine  persons; 
Rev.  Dr.  P.  B.  Davis  of  Hyde  Park,  Rev.  Edward  Morton  of  Quincy, 
Mass. ;  Bishop  Esher  and  wife  of  Chicago,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong  and 
wife.  Our  dragoman  is  Rollo  Floyd,  an  American,  who  has  been  through 
the  country  with  Joseph  Cook  and  his  wife,  with  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  with  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Field  of  New  York,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Street  of  Exeter,  as  well  as 
many  others  whom  we  know,  and  comes  to  us  with  good  recommendations. 
Monday  night  we  camp  at  Lingil,  having  passed  through  Nob,  Gibeah, 
Ramah,  Bireh,  and  Bethel.  Tuesday  we  go  to  Shiloh,  Leboneth,  Jacob's 
Well,  and  camp  that  night  at  Nablous.  Wednesday  we  visit  Gerizim  and 
Ebal,  the  Samaritan  synagogue,  and  camp  at  Samaria.  Thursday  we 
visit  Dothan,  and  camp  at  Jemir.  Friday  we  go  to  Jezreel,  Dor,  and 
camp  at  Nazareth  ;  and  on  Saturday  the  gentlemen  hope  to  ride  to  Car- 
mel  and  back.  Sunday  we  are'  to  be  at  Nazareth.  Monday  we  visit 
Tiberias,  camping  there  for  the  night.  Tuesday  we  sail  over  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  and  spend  the  night  at  Bethsaida.  Wednesday  night  we  hope  to 
be  at  Kadesh.  Thursday  night  at  Banias  (Caesarea  Philippi).  Friday 
night  at  Kefe  Hanwar,  reaching  Damascus  on  Saturday.  From  Damascus 
on  Monday  we  go  to  Baalbec,  and  thence  to  Beirut,  Constantinople, 
Athens,  Brindisi,  and  Rome,  where  we  expect  to  be  May  26." 

We  have  been  highly  favored  in  having  fMiss  Josephine  E.  Richards,  '7  7, 
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-with  us  during  Miss  Kimball's  absence,  and  we  shall  be  very  sorry  to  part 
with  one  whom  we  have  found  so  earnest  and  efficient  as  a  teacher,  and  so 
kind  and  sympathetic  as  a  friend.  Miss  Richards  has  won  the  love  and 
respect  of  all  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  under  her  instruction  or 
social  influence;  by  her  beautiful  example  and  kindly  cheering  words  she 
has  done  much  to  make  our  school-life  both  useful  and  happy. 

We  shall  be  rejoiced  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Pettee,  who  are  on 
their  homeward  way ;  but  we  are  pained  to  hear  that  this  temporary  ab- 
sence from  their  missionary  work  in  Japan  is  enforced  by  the  ill-health  of 
Mrs.  Pettee  —  flsabella  Wilson,  '74. 

In  the  January  Number  of  The  Courant  we  stated  that  five  well-known 
architects  in  Boston  and  one  firm  in  Lowell  had  consented  to  enter  l'nto 
competition  with  plans  for  new  buildings  for  Abbot  Academy,  and  that  the 
results  were  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees.  After  most  careful  study  of  the 
admirable  plans  submitted,  the  committee  to  whom  the  matter  was  entrusted 
decided  in  favor  of  H.  W.  Hartwell  and  William  C.  Richardson  of  Boston. 
Their  work  has  since  been  revised,  and  several  of  their  sketches  have  been 
heliotyped,  so  that  friends  interested  in  the  project  can  see  the  group  of 
buildings  both  in  perspective  and  from  a  bird's  eye  point  of  view,  and  also 
the  arrangements  of  the  first  floor  and  the  dining-rooms  of  the  English- 
speaking  Hall.  Everything  is  now  ready,  except  the  money :  with  that  in 
hand,  or  in  pledges  with  good  securities,  the  trustees  could  begin  at  once ; 
they  could  break  ground  the  very  day  after  this  school-year  closes,  or  upon 
Anniversary  day,  and  go  right  on  to  the  completion  of  the  work.  It  is 
estimated  that  twenty-one  thousand  dollars  would  build  each  of  the  Lan- 
guage Halls.  Who  will  erect  one  of  them  as  a  monument  to  himself,  or 
as  a  memorial  to  a  dear  daughter,  sister,  wife,  or  mother,  once  a  member 
of  the  school,  and  let  it  bear  her  name  ?  What  old  scholar  will  give 
another  Language  Hall  as  a  votive  offering  from  herself  to  her  Alma 
Mater?  It  is  believed  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  will 
cover  the  cost  of  the  four  houses  included  in  the  noble  scheme  of  the  trustees. 
If  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  would  each  give  us  one  thousand  dollars, 
the  sum  would  be  raised.  Or  if  three  hundred  would  give  us  five  hundred 
dollars  each  it  would  be  enough. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Carter  of  the  Mansion  House,  the  Senior 
Class  had  a  very  pleasant  sleigh-ride  one  fine,  cold  afternoon.  The  pres- 
ence of  Miss  McKeen  and  Mrs.  Mead  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
occasion  long  to  be  remembered  by  the  class. 

Two  delightful  evenings  were  spent  by  a  number  of  us  at  Mrs.  Prof. 
Gulliver's,  and  Mrs.  Prof.  Harris's :  we  wish  we  might  express  our  enjoy- 
ment and  appreciation  of  their  kindness  otherwise  than  by  mere  words. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  enjoyable  lectures  which  we  have  heard 
this  term  was  that  given  in  our  Hall  on  the  evening  of  May  13.  by  Mr. 
George  Makepeace  Towle.  Victor  Hugo  formed  the  subject  of  the  lecture, 
which  was  pleasantly  introduced  by  a  description  of  the  scene  presented  in 
the  city  of  Paris  upon  the  Poet's  eightieth  birthday.  April  26,  1S81.  Mr. 
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Towle  first  spoke  of  the  poet's  parents,  —  of  the  father,  as  being  for  some 
time  a  general  in  Napoleon's  army,  —  of  the  mother,  as  a  woman  of  great 
ability  and  an  ardent  royalist.  As  an  infant,  Victor  Hugo  was  frail  and 
unattractive.  His  brother  once  said  as  he  leaned  over  the  cradle  to  look 
at  him,  "  Oh,  what  a  little  monster  ! "  but  in  his  boyhood  he  became  strong 
and  vigorous  in  body  and  mind.  Chautcaubriand  called  him  "  the  sub- 
lime child." 

Much  of  the  poet's  success  was  due  to  his  mother's  training.  A  single 
incident  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  fact.  The  Academy  of  Toulouse  had 
offered  prizes  for  the  best  work  in  several  departments  of  literature.  One 
of  these  Victor  Hugo  had  already  won,  and  was  about  to  compete  for 
another,  when,  owing  to  a  severe  illness  of  his  mother,  the  thought  was 
abandoned.  When  his  mother  learned  that  he  had  given  up  the  idea,  she 
felt  so  grieved  that  he  determined  to  gratify  her  desires  by  competing  for 
the  prize,  and  during  the  hours  of  night  he  produced  the  grand  historical 
poem  upon  the  "  Statue  of  Henry  IV.  of  France."  Its  merit  was  at  once 
recognized,  and  he  soon  appeared  before  his  mother  crowned  with  the 
beautiful  blossoms  of  the  Fleur  de  lis  which  his  genius  had  won.  Under 
his  mother's  influence  he  began  life  as  a  royalist,  winning  admiration 
throughout  the  brilliant  capital  of  France.  He  became  the  laureate  of 
the  restored  royal  house,  but  ere  long  his  eyes  were  opened  to  behold  the 
miseries  of  the  common  people.  He  wrote  no  more  flattering  odes  to  roy- 
alty, but  instead  fiery  and  virile  romances  against  the  throne.  The  first 
novel  which  he  wrote  "  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  shows  profound  sympathy 
for  the  poor  and  lowly.  His  literary  ability  did  not  decrease  with  the 
years.  At  the  age  of  forty  his  renown  as  a  man  of  letters  eclipsed  that  of 
any  living  Frenchman.  The  doors  of  the  Academy  opened  inevitably  to 
receive  him.  Voltaire  is  the  only  French  writer  who  can  be  compared 
with  him,  and  in  some  points  he  far  surpasses  Voltaire.  Voltaire  never 
searched  the  soul  of  mankind.  These  two  Frenchmen  might  be  likened 
to  Phidias  and  Michael  Angelo.  Phidias  chiselled  serene  gods,  Michael 
Angelo  suffering  heroes. 

Victor  Hugo  represents  grandeur  and  force  in  action.  Every  subject 
which  he  treats  completely  possesses  him.  Love  is  the  keynote  of  his  soul. 
His  great  heart  embraces  all  mankind  in  its  exhaustless  aflection.  His 
love  for  children  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  phases  of  his  character. 
There  is  a  peculiar  sadness  in  the  thought  of  Victor  Hugo  as  an  exile  for 
eighteen  years  ;  yet  in  all  this  time  he  was  not  forgotten.  He  lived  in  the 
hearts  of  those  whose  lives  he  had.  brightened,  and  when,  in  November 
1870,  he  returned  to  Paris  it  was  an  eager  happy  multitude  which  gath- 
ered to  welcome  him  home. 

Having  thus  sketched  Victor  Hugo's  literary  life  and  success,  in  con- 
clusion, the  lecturer  characterized  some  of  his  works,  speaking  especially 
of"  Hernani  "  as  the  best  of  his  dramatic  works,  and  of  11  Les  Miserables," 
as  the  greatest  of  modern  novels.  The  lecture  was  scholarly,  critical,  and 
eulogistic,  and  won  from  the  audience  the  warm  appreciation  which  it 
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deserved.  Mr.  Towle  has  awakened  a  new  interest  in  Victor  Hugo  as  a 
poet,  dramatist,  novelist,  and  statesman. 

The  sun  shining  brightly  on  the  newly  fallen  snow  of  a  lovely  morning 
in  January  gave  promise  of  a  fine  evening  for  a  sleigh-ride,  and  rightly 
surmising  that  we  should  have  few  such  opportunities  for  sleighing,  the 
members  of  German  Hall  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Towards 
night  the  clouds  began  to  gather,  and  by  the  time  appointed  for  our 
departure  a  storm  threatened  ;  but  the  inviting  sleigh  with  the  warm  robes, 
the  four  horses  eager  to  be  off,  and  our  merry  party  equally  so,  proved  too 
tempting,  and  we  were  soon  gliding  swiftly  over  the  ground  to  the  lively 
jingle  of  the  sleigh-bells.  Our  destination  was  Methuen,  the  home  of  one  of 
our  number.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  passing  through  some  strange  country, 
so  changed  were  the  objects  around  us,  covered  with  snow,  under  the  weird 
light  of  the  half  concealed  moon.  The  effect  was  very  charming.  Con- 
trary to  the  fears  expressed  by  some  of  our  friends,  that  we  should  suffer 
without  suitable  guidance,  we  were  favored  with  an  able  protector,  whose 
presence  added  greatly  to  our  enjoyment.  The  familiar  round  of  songs 
was  sung  in  very  lonely  places  to  quiet  our  secret  fears  and  terrify  any 
hidden  foes  ;  while  to  exciting  tales  of  the  romantic  days  of  Andover,  long 
past,  close  attention  was  given,  and  the  fate  of  one  poor  child  as  it  passed 
from  the  tender  mercies  of  one  to  another,  was  followed  with  bated  breath 
and  intense  interest.  Thus  employed,  the  time  slipped  by  so  rapidly,  that 
before  we  were  aware  of  it  we  were  riding  up  Main  Street,  and  the  moon 
which  had  rejected  all  our  earnest  entreaties  to  entirely  show  her  fair  face, 
urged  both  in  our  mother-tongue  and  adopted  language,  as  if  to  mock  us, 
now  came  from  behind  the  clouds,  and  watched  our  reluctant  return. 
Although  regretting  that  our  pleasure  was  so  soon  passed,  we  all  agreed 
that  our  Deutche  Halle  Schlittenfahrt  had  been  a  success. 

Mr.  Alfred  Nicoletti,  manufacturer  of  medallions,  panels,  busts,  and 
statuettes  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  displayed  his  goods  at  the  Academy  some 
weeks  ago,  and  found  a  ready  sale,  which  indicated  the  good  taste  of  our 
pupils. 

When  the  right  time  came  for  burning  the  dead  grass  on  our  grounds, 
the  work  was  begun  below  the  grove,  and  the  wind  suddenly  changing 
directed  the  course  of  the  fire  toward  Smith  Hall,  German  Hall,  and  the 
two  adjoining  residences.  The  flames  made  rapid  headway,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Prof.  Taylor's  and  Mrs.  Tuft's  houses  were  in  great  danger  :  but 
fortunately  we  were  all  at  dinner  and  immediately  went  to  the  rescue  in  a 
body,  armed  with  brooms,  by  which  we  helped  to  beat  down  the  fire,  and 
soon  subdued  the  threatened  conquerer. 

The  Annual  Draper  Prize  Speaking  at  Phillips  Academy,  on  the  evening 
of  March  9,  was  a  very  pleasurable  occasion.  The  speaking  was  of  great 
merit,  and  the  usual  excitement  prevailed  as  to  the  assignment  of  the  three 
prizes.  The  third  was  taken  by  Fred  Robinson  Shepherd,  whose  drama- 
tic rendering  of  Victor  Hugo's  "  Strange  Duel,"  was  admirable.  The 
second  was  given  to  Sylvanus  Everett  Frohock,  who,  by  his  earnestness 
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and  ardor  animated  us  with  that  spirit  of  grit,  of  which  Whipple  writes 
with  so  much  force.  The  first  was  given  to  William  Francis  Richards, 
whom  we  followed  into  the  Roman  amphitheatre  with  its  high  encircling 
walls,  its  tiers  of  seats  rising  one  above  another,  and  seemed  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  living  faces,  and  to  be  gazing  with  breathless  excite- 
ment down  into  the  vast  arena,  so  that  when  the  speaker  had  closed  it 
were  as  if  we  had  been  suddenly  wakened  from  a  trance  to  find  ourselves 
in  the  well-known  hall  of  Phillips  Academy,  to  see  instead  of  the  stern  old 
Roman,  the  familiar  faces  of  our  friends,  and  to  hear  the  applause  from 
scholars  who  were  justly  proud  of  their  schoolmate.  We  feel  that  we  have 
a  right  to  share  in  their  glory,  for  Mr.  Richards  is  the  brother  of  one  of 
our  teachers. 

We  were  among  the  many  favored  with  invitations  to  the  sixth  annual 
entertainment  of  the  Philomathean  Society  of  Phillips  Academy,  in  the 
Town  Hall.  The  programme  consisted  of  three  parts ;  first,  minstrel  songs, 
interspersed  with  inevitable  jokes;  second,  instrumental  solos  and  quar- 
tettes. The  entertainment  closed  with  the  farce  "  Turn  Him  Out,"  which 
displayed  considerable  theatrical  talent ;  the  fun  was  much  enjoyed  by  the 
audience. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Athletic  Club  of  Phillips  Academy,  we  were 
present  at  the  tournament  in  their  Gymnasium,  and  were  greatly  inter- 
ested by  the  skill  shown  in  difficult  feats,  and  considered  ourselves  espe- 
cially fortunate  in  witnessing  the  final  struggle. 

Friday  evening  May  8,  many  of  us  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  an 
interesting  lecture  upon  Alaska,  delivered  in  Phillips  Academy  by  Mr. 
Roberts  of  Boston,  and  pleasantly  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Black  of  Boston.  Mr.  Roberts  prefaced  his  re- 
marks by  a  brief  apology  to  the  effect  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain 
many  views  of  Alaskan  scenery,  and  his  lecture  would  not  therefore  be 
confined  to  this  country.  He  spoke  first  of  the  mistaken  ideas  which  the 
mass  of  people  had  regarding  Alaska,  thinking  of  it  as  a  region  quite  be- 
yond the  pale  of  civilization,  —  a  land  of  perpetual  cold.  It  was  purchased 
by  the  United  States  in  1867,  and  from  this  date  until  the  year  1884  it  was 
a  neglected  country;  but  it  has  now  a  governor,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  at  no  distant  day  it  will  become  an  important  part  of  the 
United  States.  Rich  gold  mines  have  been  already  discovered,  its  forests 
yield  valuable  timber,  and  the  neighboring  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George  are  the  only  known  homes  of  the  fur  seal. 

Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  size  of  Alaska  if  it  be  said  that  it  is  as 
large  as  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois  combined.  The  central  portion  of  the  country  is  as  yet  an 
unknown  region,  the  coasts  being  the  parts  now  populated.  The  Russian 
settlements  are  chiefly  in  the  Northwest.  The  possessions  of  the  United 
States  are  now  such  that  the  sun  never  sets  upon  them,  for  when  it  is 
twilight  in  Alaska  the  sun  is  beginning  to  flood  the  streets  of  Portland, 
Maine.     After  mentioning  other  interesting  features  of  Alaska,  Mr 
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Roberts  introduced  us  to  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and  the  ruins  of  its  ancient 
buildings,  among  them  the  house  in  which  "  Ben  Hur  "  was  written,  ex- 
cited great  interest.  From  Santa  Fe  we  were  conducted  through  Arizona 
to  the  sunny  regions  of  Southern  California,  where  vineyards  and  orange 
groves,  and  other  views  of  summer  scenery  delighted  the  eye.  Passing  up 
the  coast  a  few  glimpses  of  Monterey  and  San  Francisco  were  afforded  us. 
The  scenery  of  Oregon  was  rendered  very  impressive  by  the  snow-crowned 
Mt.  Hood  ever  reappearing  in  the  views.  We  were  detained  for  a  few 
moments  at  Portland  and  Astoria,  which  last-mentioned  place  grew  from  the 
trading-post,  established  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  into  the  present  busy  mart. 
We  learned  something  too  of  the  scenery  of  Washington  Territory.  At 
Victoria  we  received  the  first  view  of  Alaskan  scenery,  which  was  fasci- 
nating in  the  extreme.  An  interior  view  of  the  home  of  a  native  was 
the  first  suggestion  given  of  an  Alaskan  building,  and  it  was  not  a  very 
pleasant  one ;  but  we  were  soon  shown  a  view  of  a  building  more  like 
those  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  the  improved  architecture  being  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  Russians.  In  this  view  the  totem  poles  presented 
a  singular  appearance  decorated  with  strange  hieroglyphics.  The  lecture 
concluded  with  views  of  icebergs  and  glaciers,  which  Mr.  Roberts  said 
rivalled  even  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  and  fiords  which  quite  equalled 
those  of  Norwegian  fame. 

The  new  organ  at  the  "  Old  South  "  supplies  a  need  long  felt  by  the 
congregation,  and  contributes  greatly  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  service. 
On  Friday  evening,  May  1,  an  organ  recital  was  given  by  Mr.  Shaw,  the 
organist  of  the  church,  assisted  by  Mr.  Harem,  organist  in  Park  Street 
Church,  Boston,  both  of  whom  displayed  the  fine  qualities  of  the  instru- 
ment. After  the  recital  the  audience  was  invited  to  the  vestry,  where  we 
were  cordially  received  by  the  pastor  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blair, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  very  pleasantly  passed  among  those 
who,  till  then,  had  been  strangers  to  us,  although  we  had  become  familiar 
with  their  faces  in  the  congregation. 

"  And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts,"  was  eminently  true 
of  little  Harry,  as  he  offered  his  evening  prayer  on  his  seventh  birth-day: 
"  O  God,  I  am  seven  years  old  to-day  ;  so  old  !  Just  think  of  it !  May  I 
live  to  be  ninety  years  old,  and  then  die  of  old  age." 

EXCHANGES. 

We  extend  thanks  and  a  cordial  greeting  to  our  exchanges :  The  Oberlin 
Review,  Brunonian,  Beacon,  College  Transcript,  Phillipian,  Tech,  Hamilton 
College  Monthly,  University  Voice,  Reveille,  Adelphian,  College  Speculum, 
Sunbeam,  and  Student ;  and  we  hope  our  acquaintance  may  stimulate  a 
more  earnest  endeavor  in  the  editorial  line. 

MARRIAGES. 
'81.  Carrie  Clark  White,  to  James  Arthur  Fawcett. 
'82.  April  15,  1885,  Nannie  Irwin  Shaw,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  to  Rev.  Mat- 
thew C.  Woods,  Merchansville,  N.  J. 
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'81.  April  23,  1885,  f  Harriet  E.  Gibson,  Jctaesborough,  Term.,  to  John 
William  Heron,  M.D. 

A  private  letter  from  the  mother  of  the  bride  says  :  "  The  wedding, 
April  23,  was  one  of  the  sweetest  which  I  ever  attended ;  it  was  in  our 
pretty  new  church  ;  Dr.  Heron's  father,  an  Englishman, —  a  former  friend 
of  Charlotte  Bronte, —  married  them.  Hattie  wore  her  graduating  dress, 
but  feared  it  looked  too  extravagant  for  a  missionary  bride  ;  an  old  lady 
said  she  looked  '  more  of  heaven  than  of  earth,'  and  I  thought  so  too.  We 
feared  a  shadow  of  the  coming  parting  night  be  cast  over  the  wedding 
feast,  but  Christ  was  present  with  us,  and  made  all  our  water  wine, —  glad 
wine,  and  there  will  be  only  the  sweetest  memories  of  that  evening.  We 
had  beautiful  tables  loaded  with  dainties  and  flowers ;  friends  were  served 
by  pretty  young  girls,  members  of  Hattie's  Mission  Band  ;  Mrs.  Rhea, 
formerly  of  Oroomiah,  Persia,  was  present.  The  farewell  meeting  was 
held  in  our  church  on  the  following  Wednesday,  at  noon ;  it  was  crowded 
with  friends.  Our  pastor,  Rev.  C.  A.  Duncan,  and  two  other  ministers 
conducted  a  very  appropriate  service ;  soft,  sweet  songs  were  sung,  prayers 
were  said,  and  benedictions  pronounced.  The  train  was  late,  but  it  came 
too  soon,  and  bore  our  precious  children  away  ;  our  hearts  were  nearly 
broken,  but  the  Lord  comforts  us.  Hattie  received  great  strength  from  the 
sympathy  and  prayers  of  her  friends.  They  will  stop  at  Shanghai  for  a 
while,  and  I  will  let  you  know  as  I  hear  from  them,  for  I  wish  you  to  keep 
a  warm  place  for  them  both  in  your  hearts  and  in  the  school." 

DEATHS. 

In  Andover,  Jan.  31,  1885,  Miss  Phebe  A.  Abbott. 

Miss  Phebe  A.  Abbott  was  one  of  "  the  first-day  scholars,"  when  Abbot 
Academy  was  opened  in  May,  1829.  She  lived  a  life  of  great  usefulness, 
and  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  regard  of  a  large  circle  of  friends  and 
neighbors. 

In  Nashua,  N.H.,  Jan.  4,  1885,  fMrs.  Charles  A.  Williams,  '75. 

"Mrs.  Katie  Piper  Williams  passed  away  Sunday  —  funeral  Tuesday  at 
two  o'clock."  This  terrible  news  was  suddenly  forced  upon  us  by  a  tele- 
gram, received  Jan.  5,  1885.  We  had  known  of  her  happy  marriage,  her 
pleasant  home,  and  of  the  recent  birth  of  her  little  son.  Only  a  few  days 
were  given  her  to  enjoy  her  baby  ;  before  his  tiny  card  was  received  by 
his  mother's  friends,  she  had  given  up  to  others  the  child  for  whom  her 
heart  hungered,  and  had  followed  the  Master,  whom  though  not  having 
seen  she  had  loved  from  her  school-days.  '  The  little  one  is  most  tenderly 
cherished  by  his  father  and  grand-parents  in  Nashua,  N.  H. 

In  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  10,  188*),  Osgood  Johnson,  aged  52  years  and 
8  months. 

He  was  a  noble  Christian  man  whose  loss  is  greatly  felt ;  we  deeply 
sympathize  with  his  orphaned  daughter,  Miss  Alfreda  Johnson,  '84. 
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Class  Organizations. 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


'85. 

PERGE  AD  MAJOR  A." 

Julia  P.  Rockwell. 
Addie  Isabel  Fogg. 
Ruth  A.  Hatch. 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


'88. 


Grace  M.  Carleton. 
Susan  N.  Tenney. 
Julia  M.  Spear. 


President^ 
Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


'87. 


Hattie  G.  Abbot. 
Jeannie  L.  Jillson. 
Lois  McL.  Hyler. 


SOCIETY 


the  sphinx. 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


Helen  J.  Bunce. 
Grace  M.  Carleton. 
Mary  A.  Schauffler. 


Executive  Committee  : 
Grace  M.  Carleton,  Julia  M.  Spear, 

Jeannie  L.  Jillson. 
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OFFICERS 

OF  THE 

ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION. 

1885-1886. 


PRESIDENT  : 

MRS.  ABBY  CHAPMAN  CHAMBERLLN. 

vice-presidents : 
•  Mrs.  Clara  Dove  Walley,       Mrs.  Abby  Cutler  Abbott, 
Mrs.  Mary  Aiken  Ripley,  Miss  Susie  W.  Smith, 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Learoyd  Sperry. 

secretary  and  treasurer  ! 
Miss  Agnes  Park. 

COMMITTEE  OF  APPROPRIATION  : 

Miss  Phil  en  a  McKeen,  Mrs.  Irene  Rowley  Draper, 

Miss  Agnes  Park. 
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We  wish  to  duplicate  our  file  of  TnE  Courants,  and  would  consider 
it  a  great  favor  to  receive  the  following  numbers  :  Vol.  L  Nos.  2  and  3. 
Vol.  II.  No.  2.    Vol.  IX.  No.  1. 


Ttoe  Afefeet  ®i»wmt  Advertiser. 
UUI3  @F  THE  VALLIY 

—  AT  — 

MRS.  WATERMAN'S, 
HIGH  STREET,       -       -       -  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


ABBOT  ACADEMY. 

THE   FALL  TERM 

Of  the  Fifty-seventh  Year  will  commence  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  10, 1885. 

For  information  and  admission,  apply  to  Miss  Philena  McKeen, 
Andover,  Mass. 


For  list  of  Teachers  see  next  page. 
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TEACHERS. 


Miss  PHILENA  McKEEN,  Principal. 

Mrs.  ELIZABETH  S.  MEAD. 

Miss  MAPJA  STOCKBRIDGE  MERRILL, 
French. 

Miss  ELLEN  WILBUR. 

German. 

Miss  ISABELLA  GRAHAM  FRENCH. 

Miss  JOSEPHINE  ELLEN  RICHARDS. 

Miss  MABEL  \YH EATON. 

Miss  JANE  H.  PEARSON. 

Miss  GRACE  MARION  CARLETON. 

Assistant  Music  Teacher. 

Miss  ADDIE  ISABEL  FOGG, 
Gymnastics. 

Miss  EMILY  A.  MEANS. 

Painting  and  Drawing. 

Prof.  SAMUEL  M.  DOWNS, 

Vocal  Music,  Pianoforte,  Organ,  and  Harmony. 

Prof.  HENRI  MORAND, 

French. 

Prof.  J.  FRIEDRICH  STEIN, 

German. 

Prof.  JOHN  WESLEY  CHURCHILL, 

Elocution. 
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T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO.. 

DEALER5  EH 

Dry  Goods  and  Groceries, 

BASEMENT  OF  BAPTIST  CHURCH 
ANDOVER.  MASS. 
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H1GGINS  &  TUTTLE*S 

Andover  and  Boston  Express. 

OFFICE?: 
34  Court  Square,  and  77  Kingston  St.,  Boston. 

Forwarders  of  Goods  to  all  points  of  the  world,  via  Express  and  Fast  Freight, 
a:  :he  lowest  price*.   Agents  for  American,  U.  S.,  and  Canada  Express 
Co's.    The  Amerii-an  Express  Company  is  the  only  Express  forward- 
ing freight  and  valuables  via  Albany  and  the  New  York  Central 
Railway  to  the  West,  and  offers  unequalled  facilities  to  Ship- 
pers by  Express,  in  being  the  only  Company  running 
through  cars  to  the  princip>al  We>tern  cities. 
THE  PACKAGE  BATES  WILL  BE  FOUXD  CHEAPER, 
and  manner  of  shipping  more  expeditious  and  convenient,  than  afforded  by  any 
other  Exp>ress  Company. 
Also.  Agent  for  the  New  York  and  Boston  Despatch  Express  Co.  Goods 
received  for  all  points  on  the  Old  Colony  R.  R.    Sp»ecial  Rates  given  on  mer- 
chandise to  New  York.    Orders  filled  for  Railroad,  Steamboat,  and  Theatre 
Tickers. 

ERRANDS  OF  ALL  KINDS.  15  CENTS. 
Andover  Office:  Barnard's  Block,  Main  Street. 

J.   W.   HlGGIXS.  B.  B.  TUTTLE. 


LADIES  HATS. 


Walking,  Travelling,  Carriage,  and  Steamer  Hats. 

—  ALSO  — 

SOFT  FITTING  RIDING  HATS. 

T:.~  Prir.cess  E :._•".>'..  Zephyr  Waterprool  IxwdiiBg  Qmki  ( Bqgbtaea 
in  Fashionable  Colors,  and  Cheeks  to  match  Travelling  Hat.  Man- 
ufacturers and  leaders  of  Fashions  for  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's 
Hats,  and  FURS  of  the  Finest  Quality. 

D.  P.  ILSLEY  &  CO.. 

0*1  Washington  St.       (opp.  Franklin),  Boston. 
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DR.  J.  C.  PENNINGTON, 
PHYSICIAN  AND  SURGEON, 
DRAPER'S  BLOCK,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


CHARLES  H.  GILBERT, 

D  E  N  T  I  S  T3 

DRAPER'S  BLOCK,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


J.  E.  WHITING, 
WATCHMAKER  AND  JEWELLER. 

[Established,  1867.] 

DEALER  IN 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  JEWELRY,  &  SILVER -WARE, 

LAMPS,  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 

All  kinds  of  Watches,  Clocks,  and  Jewelry  repaired.  Par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  repairing  Fine  Watches, 
French  and  English  Timepieces. 
Barnard's  New  Block,  Main  Street,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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J- O  EC  1ST  PRAY3 

Livery,  and  Boarding-Stable. 

Horses,  Carriages,  Buggies,  and  Beach  Wagons  to  Let  at 
Reasonable  Rates. 

HACKS  FURNISHED  FOR  WEDDINGS,  CALLS,  ETC. 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 


JOHN    H.  CHANDLER, 

Opp.  Post-Office,  Andover,  Mass. 
DEALER  IN 


FRUIT,  AND  CONFECTIONERY. 


Agent  for  Mme.  Demorest's  Reliable  Patterns. 


UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 

—  OF   

ANCIENT  AND   MODERN   WORKS   OF  ART, 

Embracing  Reproductions  of  famous  Original  Paintings,  Sculpture,  Archi- 
tecture, etc.    Price,  cabinet  size,  $1.50  per  dozen.    Send  6-cent 
stamp  for  new  Catalogue  of  over  3000  subjects. 

SOULE  PHOTOGRAPH  CO. 
(successors  to  John  P.  Soule), 
Publishers,  338  Washington  St.,  Boston.  Mention  this  paper. 

GEORGE    H.  LECK, 
HP  lEI  OTOGB  -A.  JP  PEE  IE  IEL  3 

283  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Students  of  Phillips  and  Abbot  Academies  will  find  it  more  convenient 
and  less  expensive  to  come  here  for  Photographs  than  to  go  to  Boston. 
Nothing  but  first-class  work. 
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MISS  O.  W.  NEAL, 

IVlillinery  and  Fancy  Goods  Store. 

Special  attention  to  all  kinds  of  Stamping. 

Agency  for  Domestic  Patterns,  and  Barrett's  Dye  House. 

Swift's  Building,  Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass, 


MANSION  HOUSf:. 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 
"On  the  HUL" 

CHARLES  L.  CARTER,      .       .      .  Proprietor. 
TERMS,  82.50  PER  DAY. 
Coach  at  Depot  ou  Arrival  of  Trains. 

GEORGE   H.  PARKER, 

DEUGS  AND  MEDICINES. 
Fancy,  and  Toilet  Articles,  Sponges,  etc. 

COLD  SODA  WITH  TRUE  FRUIT  SYRUPS. 

Physicians'  Prescriptions  carefully  Compounded. 
Draper's  Block,  Main  Street,  ANDOVER.  MASS. 


BEZSTJ".  BROWN, 

DEALER  Pi 

LADIES",  HISSES',  AND  CHILDREN'S 

Boots,  Shoes,  and  Rubbers. 

The  Celebrated  DOXGOLA  Ball- Boots  always  on  hand. 
Swift's  Building,  Main  Street,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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JOHN  CORNELL, 

DEALER  IX 

FRANKLIN  COAL  OF  LYKENS  VALLEY, 
Hard  White  Ash  Coal,  Free  Burning  White  Ash  Coal. 

HARD  AXD  SOFT  WOOD.     HAY  AXD  STRAW. 
Office  in  Carter's  Block,  Main  Street,  Axdover,  Mass. 


SMITH  &  MAXXIXG, 


DEALERS  IN 


Dry  Goods  and  Groceries, 

ESSEX  STREET, 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 


VALPEY  BROTHERS, 

DEALERS  IX 

MEATS.  POULTRY.  VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

CORNER  MAIN  STREET  AND  ELM  SQUARE. 
AXDOVER,  MASS. 

G.  H.  VALPEY.  E.  H.  VALPEY. 
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FALL  RIVER  LINE 

—  FOR  — 

3STEW  YOEK, 

—  AND  THE  — 

SOUTH    ^lND  WEST. 

via  FALL  RIVER  and  NEWPORT. 


LARGE  AND  POWERFUL  STEAMERS 

Pilgrim,  Bristol,  and  Providence. 

Special  Express  Train  leaves  Boston  from  Old  Colony  Station  week  days 
at  6  p.m.;  Sundays  at  7  p.m.,  connecting  at  Fall  River  with 
one  of  the  above-named  Steamers  in  80  minutes. 

ONLY  LINE  having  BROOKLYN  and  JERSEY  CITY 

connection  by  "  ANNEX  "  Boat. 

Tickets  and  Staterooms  obtained  at  office  of  the  Line,  3  Old  State 
House,  and  at  Old  Colony  Depot. 

J.  R.  KENDRICK,  GEO.  L.  CONNOR,  G.  P.  A. 

Gen.  Manager.  New  York. 

L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent, 


3  Old  State  House, 


BOSTON. 
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THE  SUNNY  SOUTH,  BY  ONE  OF  HER  DAUGHTERS. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  is  a  land  whose  very 
name  breathes  of  softness  and  peace.  It  was  here  that  the  old  Span- 
ish enthusiast,  De  Leon,  came  seeking  the  fountain  whose  magical 
waters  could  bestow  the  gift  of  immortal  youth,  and  found  not  that, 
indeed,  but  a  very  fairy-land  of  date,  palm,  and  magnolia  trees,  of 
forests  of  soughing  pines,  whispering  to  each  other  their  sorrowful 
tales,  of  gentle  breezes,  laden  with  the  odor  of  ferns  and  sweet 
violets,  that  grow  so  broad  and  bright  as  to  be  seen  from  a  distance. 
A  little  to  the  north  of  this  country,  in  Alabama,  the  forest  trees 
are  always  green,  though  in  the  winter  time  they  are  draped  with 
low-hangiug  gray  moss,  the  "  trappings  of  woe  "  which  they  have 
put  on  for  the  dead  summer.  Among  them  the  palmettos  show 
green  and  fair,  and  red-berried  trees  brighten  the  strangely  mourn- 
ful effect  of  the  sad- colored  moss.  When  New  England  fields  lie 
hidden  under  the  snow,  the  sun  shines  brightly  here  upon  groups 
of  merry  children  and  busy  women  on  the  wide  porches,  which  no 
southern  home  lacks,  and  where  the  people  spend  the  greater  part 
of  their  time.  By  the  side  of  this  fair  state,  to  which  the  Indians 
gave  a  name  signifying  "  Here  we  rest,"  is  the  "  land  of  Dixie," 
one's  idea  of  which  is  chiefly  made  up  of  visions  of  wagon-loads 
of  water-melons,  and  specimens  of  the  blackest  of  the  negro  race 
engaged  in  picking  the  white  fields  of  "  summer  snow "  under  a 
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glowing  sun,  and  with  it  heaping  the  tall,  round  baskets,  which  they 
carry  on  their  heads,  making,  in  their  ragged  clothes,  very  pictur- 
esque figures. 

Among  southern  cities  New  Orleans  is  the  most  interesting,  be- 
cause it  is  a  representative  city.  Every  phase  of  southern  life  can 
be  studied  in  this  great  French  capital,  whose  very  housetops 
George  Cable  has  invested  with  a  charm.  As  a  whole  the  city  is 
not  beautiful,  and  one  does  not  wonder  in  observing  the  condition 
of  the  streets  that  it  has  been  so  terribly  afflicted  with  the  yellow 
fever.  But  the  residences,  which  are  built  to  suit  the  climate,  are 
surrounded  by  beautiful  yards,  in  which  the  flowers  bloom,  eveu 
at  Christmas  time,  as  if  welcoming  the  day  of  the  nativity  of  the 
Christ. 

On  Canal  Street,  the  Broadway  of  New  Orleans,  the  stream  of 
humanity  that  passes  up  and  down  its  pavements  is  made  up  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  chatter  of  bad  French  is 
heard,  and,  glancing  up,  one  beholds  a  group  of  dark-eyed  Creoles, 
from  whom  the  southern  atmosphere  never  takes  their  vivacity  and 
native  cheerfulness.  The  "chatter  of  bad  French"  might  have 
come  from  a  group  of  Negroes,  for  here  they,  too,  have  the  Creole 
patois.  There  is  a  sprinkling  of  red  caps  with  tassels  hanging  from 
the  centre  among  the  crowd,  and  one  soon  learns  that  they  cover 
the  heads  of  stolid  Turks.  Mexicans  and  Chinese.  Germans  and 
Frenchmen,  Jews  and  Christians,  Jesuits  and  Protestants,  jostle  each 
other  on  this  great  thoroughfare.  They  are  all  intense  lovers  of 
pleasure,  and  have  an  abhorrence  for  anything  that  is  not  bright 
and  beautiful.  If  the  sun  is  hidden  by  dark  rain-clouds  they  retire 
within  their  homes,  nor  do  they  venture  forth  until  the  sky  is  blue 
and  earth  glad  with  the  sunshine  once  more.  Six  days  are  not 
sufficient  for  all  the  pleasure  they  wish  to  have,  so  they  turn  Sunday 
into  a  great  gala  day,  The  theatres  are  open.  West  End  and 
Spanish  fort  are  gay  with  laughing  crowds,  making  the  borders  of 
silvery  Lake  Ponchatrain  a  brilliant  scene,  rich  with  many  a  color, 
—  for  these  people  cannot  satisfy  themselves  with  any  shades  less 
brilliant  than  those  of  a  bird  of  Paradise.  They  are  a  remarkably 
hospitable  people,  as  those  who  visited  the  ft  World's  Exposition  " 
last  year  know.  Their  society  customs  are  those  of  England  and 
France.  A  daughter  may  go  nowhere  unless  attended  by  discreet 
chaperones,  and  many  other  old-time  customs  liiiger  among  them 
which  seem  in  keeping  with  the  old  homes,  so  many  of  which  are 
filled  with  the  relics  and  heirlooms  of  former  prosperity.  Every- 
where one  meets  with  the  delightful  courtesy  and  affability  so 
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universally  the  characteristic  of  the  people  in  this  city  —  the  largest 
and  most  interescing  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

A  trip  down  this  river  through  the  southern  states  might  be 
disappointing  to  a  lover  of  fine  scenery  and  clear  water.  On  its 
banks  the  miles  of  cotton,  the  cane  brakes,  sometimes  sixty  feet 
high,  and  the  sugar  fields  may  still  be  seen  ;  but  the  old  homes 
which  once  graced  them  are  gone,  and  with  them  that  southern 
aristocracy  now  kept  alive  only  by  family  tradition.  But  one  soon 
learns  not  only  to  love  but  to  fear  this  noble  river,  for  nothing  can 
be  more  terrible  than  the  Mississippi  out  of  its  banks.  Its  islands 
disappear  as  suddenly  as  they  appeared ;  it  plays  havoc  with  the 
state  boundary  lines,  and,  as  Mark  Twain  says,  "  playfully  transfers 
towns  from  one  river  bank  to  another."  The  southern  people  are 
very  improvident  in  regard  to  these  overflows.  Work  upon  the 
levees  is  often  delayed  until  the  flood  is  ready  to  boil  over;  and 
then  all  is  excitement.  Men  and  boys  join  in  the  common  labor 
of  trying  to  save  town  and  plantation  from  the  water.  And  then 
if  they  fail,  and  with  mighty  pressure  the  river  breaks  through  the 
piled  up  earth,  there  is  a  rush  and  a  roar  equal  almost  to  Niagara. 
Slowly  then  it  creeps  over  the  cotton  fields,  far  back  into  the 
country,  sometimes  becoming  forty  miles  wide.  But  the  southern 
nature  easily  rebounds,  and  the  people  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
out  of  their  regattas,  Indian  canoes,  and  moonlight  rides,  the  silent 
dip  of  the  oars  keeping  time  with  the  music,  and  making  one  dream 
of  Venice  and  the  Adriatic.  The  overflows  leave  the  people  poorer 
than  ever  ;  but  a  living  is  very  easily  made  in  this  sunny  south,  and 
they  are  only  beginning  to  desire  something  more  than  a  living. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  indifference  is  partly  due  to  the  civil 
war,  which  left  them  poor  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  property,  and 
with  a  prejudice  against  the  North  that  was  natural,  though  their 
cause  was  a  wrong  one.  They  are  beginning  now  to  realize  that  it 
was  "not  for  hatred  of  the  South,  but  for  love  of  the  Union  "  that 
the  war  was  a  fact,  and  this  prejudice  is  dying  away.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  says,  in  his  Impressions  of  the  South,  "  The  war 
is  over  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  deed.  The  thoughts  of  the  people  are 
not  upon  war,  not  much  upon  the  past  at  all ;  but  upon  the  future, 
upon  business,  a  revival  of  trade,  upon  education,  and  adjustment  to 
the  new  state  of  things.  I  have  believed  that  for  the  last  ten  years 
there  has  been  growing  in  this  country  a  stronger  feeling  of  nation- 
ality. I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  genuine  development  of 
attachment  to  the  Union  and  of  pride  in  the  nation."  As  a  matter 
of  course  there  is  yet  sadness  for  the  past  and  sadness  over  the 
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perplexing  future.  The  people  love  and  revere  their  great  generals  ; 
they  will  erect  monuments  and  honor  their  great  dead,  and  would 
any  one  say  them  nay  ?  Who  would  wonder  at  or  scorn  the  people 
who,  in  New  Orleans,  raised  "in  Tivoli  Circle,  from  the  centre  and 
apex  of  its  green,  flowery  mound,  an  immeuse  column  of  pure  white 
marble,  rising  in  the  fair,  unfrowning  majesty  of  Grecian  propor- 
tions, high  above  the  city's  housetops,  into  the  dazzling  sunshine 
and  fragrant  gales  of  the  Delta,  the  bronze  figure  of  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  captains  —  Robert  E.  Lee?"  And  now  that  the 
southern  people  have  not  to  give  their  whole  time  and  energy  to 
the  making  of  a  living,  they  realize  the  stern  necessity  of  settling 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  modern  times  —  the  negro 
question. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  plantations  were  parcelled  out  to 
strangers,  the  old  master  died,  Uncle  Tom  was  left  without  a  cabin, 
and  his  children  were  scattered.  The  negroes  were  ignorant  then, 
and  are  yet ;  but  there  is  a  quaintness  and  an  interest  about  the 
older  ones  found  in  the  people  of  no  other  race.  There  clings  to 
them  yet  an  old-time  politeness  and  deep  respect  for  the  white 
people.  Their  quaint  dialect,  which  "  Uncle  Remus "  has  made 
famous,  is  almost  as  incomprehensible  to  a  Northerner  as  Chinese, 
and  they  have  a  store  of  old  tales  and  weird  traditions  in  thei» 
memories  far  outweighing  in  their  interest  for  children  the  Rhymes 
of  Mother  Goose  and  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  But  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  negroes  have  lost  many  of  these  characteristics,  and,  says 
a  Federal  officer,  "  there  are  still  remaining,  in  spite  of  all  their 
boasted  progress,  an  ignorance  which  is  simply  abysmal  and  a  moral 
incapacity  before  which  the  lover  of  humanity,  and  still  more  the 
American  patriot,  stands  appalled."  It  is  a  present,  not  a  future, 
danger  that  is  hanging  over  the  South,  and  must  soon  be  removed, 
or  it  will  be  too  late.  The  negro  can  be  taught,  and  if  once 
educated  there  would  no  longer  exist  this  intellectual  and  moral 
apathy.  As  illustrative  of  this  fact,  Bishop  Dudley  of  Kentucky 
relates  the  story  of  an  English  cruiser  who,  when  overhauling  a 
slave  ship,  found  among  the  wretched  beings  a  boy,  a  typical 
African  in  ieature  and  form,  who  attracted  him  from  some  cause. 
He  took  him  to  England,  where  education  and  culture  so  developed 
him  that  he  was  made  Bishop  of  the  Niger,  and  now  governs  and 
guides  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church  of  England  in  all  that 
vast  region  of  Africa.  The  negroes  have  made  great  progress  since 
the  civil  war,  and  Greener,  the  first  colored  graduate  of  Harvard, 
says  with  truth,  that  "  the  negro  is  self-supporting,  that  he  adds  to 
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the  wealth  of  the  country,  that  he  accumulates  property";  and  he 
points  also  to  his  intellectual  advancement,  by  noting  the  existence  of 
"  upwards  of  one  hundred  journals  owned  and  edited  by  negroes,  and 
by  the  number  and  influence  of  the  educated  negroes  who  are  scat- 
tered broadcast  throughout  the  South."  But  he  himself  acknowl- 
edges that  the  masses  are  ignorant,  and  that  intemperance  and  a  low 
standard  of  morality  exist  among  them.  In  answering  the  question 
"  How  are  we  to  help  them  ?  "  Bishop  Dudley  says  coucisely,  "  By 
the  personal  endeavors  of  individuals  of  the  higher  race,  and  by 
exhibiting  before  their  wondering  eyes,  in  daily  life,  the  principles  of 
truth  and  justice,  purity  and  charity,  honesty  and  courtesy."  The 
responsibility  to  do  this  work  rests  chiefly  with  the  people  of  the 
South,  among  whom  they  live ;  and  in  order  to  do  it  effectually  the 
white  people  must  raise  their  own  standard  of  morality  and  edu- 
cation, which  they  are  beginning  to  do.  Many  new  industries  have 
been  established  at  the  South  since  the  civil  war,  and  the  people 
are  being  better  educated.  In  the  literary  world  also  the  South 
has  its  representatives.  There  are,  Paul  Hayne  in  Georgia,  "  soli- 
tary among  his  pines,"  Cable,  with  his  dramatic  fictions  of  the 
Creoles,  Miss  Murfree,  with  her  stories  of  Tennessee  life,  Burns 
Wilson,  Townsend,  Boner,  and  others.  As  Edmund  C.  Stedman 
says,  "The  great  heart  of  the  generous  and  lonely  South  —  too  long 
restrained,  —  of  the  South  once  so  prodigal  of  romance,  eloquence, 
gallant  aspiration,  —  once  more  has  found  expression."  m.r.r. 
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My  heart  was  dead,  and  the  tomb 

Where  it  lay  in  darkness  and  gloom 

Was  closed  by  a  mighty  stone, — 

A  stone  so  heavy  that  none 

Had  strength  to  roll  it  away. 

So  it  lay  there  day  after  day, 

'Neath  storm-dark  clouds  and  fair; 

And  the  name  of  the  stone  was  Despair. 

My  heart  was  dead  in  its  grave ; 
But  there  came  one  day,  on  a  wave 
Of  beautiful  golden  light, 
An  angel,  whose  hand  of  might 
Rolled  away  the  stone  from  the  tomb; 
And  his  smile,  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom, 
Made  my  dead  heart  live  and  move ; 
And  the  name  of  the  angel  was  Love. 
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CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 

In  his  recent  essay  on  Hawthorne  Mr.  James  says  that  the 
tendency  of  the  modern  novel  is  toward  localization.  The  novel  of 
the  east  and  that  of  the  west  are  distinctly  characteristic.  The 
novel  of  Maine  and  the  novel  of  Florida  differ  as  the  north  from 
the  south.  Mrs.  Stowe  in  her  Oldtown  Folks.  Bret  Harte  in  The 
Californians,  Eggleston  in  the  Hoosier  stories.  Cable  in  his  sketches 
of  Creole  life,  have  each  described  a  different  world.  There  is  the 
same  old  story  of  human  love  and  passion  ;  but  we  read  it  with  new 
interest  when  it  is  revealed  to  us  through  the  quaint  New  England 
idiom,  the  musical  patois  of  the  Creoles,  or  the  uncouth  dialect  of  the 
Californian  miners.  The  writer  who  can  reproduce  with  truth  and 
spirit  new  and  striking  types  of  character,  and  show  them  against 
a  background  of  picturesque  scenery  is  sure  to  win  the  attention 
of  the  reading  public. 

In  the  Tennessee  mountain  country,  with  its  wonderfully  varied 
scenery  and  its  quaintly  original  people,  Miss  Murfree  has  found  a 
fresh  field  and  much  valuable  material,  which  she  is  using  to  such 
good  effect  that  she  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  writers 
of  the  day.  The  reading  world  has  hardly  recovered  from  the 
surprise  it  experienced  last  February,  when  a  delicate  looking 
young  lady  announced  herself  to  Mr.  Aldrich  as  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  writer  who  attracts  so  much 
attention  as  did  Miss  Murfree  from  the  first  publication  of  her 
works  can  keep  so  completely  the  secret  of  her  nom  de  phi  me. 
Even  after  Craddock  had  become  known  as  M.  X.  Murfree,  the 
thoroughly  masculine  character  of  the  manuscript,  the  vigor  and 
terseness  of  the  language,  and  the  bold  handling  of  striking  incident 
confirmed  the  impression  made  by  the  pseudonym,  and  no  one  yet 
suspected  that  the  author  was  a  woman.  Publishers  and  readers 
were  alike  completely  surprised  when  at  last  she  revealed  her 
personality. 

Miss  Murfree's  home  in  East  Tennessee  is  the  scene  of  her  first 
novel,  Where  the  Battle  was  Fought.  Fifteen  years  of  life  among 
the  Tennessee  mountains  have  made  her  familiar  with  their  scenery 
and  with  the  character  of  the  mountain  people,  who  form  a  world 
by  themselves.  Mr.  Howells,  who  published  the  first  of  her  stories, 
was  quick  to  notice  their  worth,  and  when  Mr.  Aldrich  succeeded 
him  as  editor  of  the  Atlantic  he  asked  for  further  contributions  from 
the  new  and  unknown  author,  over  whose  personality  he  sometimes 
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puzzled.  It  was  by  his  advice  that  a  collection  of  her  short  stories 
were  published,  under  the  title,  In  the  Tennessee  Mountains.  This 
was  so  well  received  by  the  public  that  it  has  now  reached  its  ninth 
edition.  Her  first  novel,  Where  the  Battle  was  Fought,  was  pub- 
lished a  year  ago,  Down  the  Ravine,  a  story  for  young  people, 
appeared  in  Wide  Awake  last  spring,  and  The  Prophet  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains,  lately  completed  as  a  serial  in  the  At- 
lantic, has  just  been  brought  out  in  book  form.  That  a  young 
and  entirely  unknown  writer  should  in  two  years  attain  such  great 
popularity  indicates  no  ordinary  power  or  skill.  Miss  Murfree  is 
thoroughly  in  earnest  over  her  work,  as  its  character  plainly  shows. 
Every  sentence,  or  word  even,  has  its  peculiar  force.  The  scenes 
and  characters  are  clearly  sketched  in  bold  lines,  with  the  freedom 
and  vigor  of  true  genius.  It  is  by  her  powers  of  description  that 
we  are  most  impressed.  She  loves  to  dwell  upon  the  changeful 
phases  of  the  mountains,  "fresh  and  green  with  the  tender  verdure 
of  spring,"  or  the  blue  peaks  "  shimmering  through  the  heated  air 
of  a  summer  afternoon."  We  see  them  at  sunrise,  when  "  a  subtile 
amethystine  mist  overlaid  the  slopes,  mellowing  the  brilliant  tints 
of  the  variegated  foliage  to  a  delicious  hazy  sheen  of  mosaics,"  or 
at  sunset,  "  the  tender  azure  of  the  far-away  ranges,  the  exquisite 
tones  of  the  gray  and  purple  shadows  that  hovered  about  the  dark- 
ening coves  and  along  the  deep  lines  marking  the  gorges."  We  are 
oppressed  by  the  silence  of  the  lonely  forest,  and  hold  our  breath 
to  hear  the  rustle  of  leaves,  the  cautious  step  of  a  deer,  or  the 
bark  of  a  fox.  We  breathe  the  odor  of  the  pines  or  the  warm 
fragrance  of  the  clover,  and  a  few  words  bring  before  us  the  "som- 
bre plumes  of  the  pines,"  "  the  great  mass  of  indistinct  blossoms 
of  the  exquisite  mountain  azaleas,"  or  "  the  dark  forest  starred  with 
the  blooms  of  the  laurel."  On  every  page  we  find  touches  like 
these,  showing  how  the  author  observes  nature  with  the  poet's  eye 
and  ear. 

Against  this  background  of  changeful  mountain  pictures  the 
characters  stand  out  instinct  with  life.  The  witchlike  old  woman, 
"  toothless  and  haggard  and  dishevelled,"  with  her  cob  pipe ;  the 
delicate  mountain  girl,  slender  as  "  a  willow  slip,"  with  the  opaline 
lights  in  her  eyes  ;  the  young  blacksmith,  with  the  sleeves  rolled 
up  from  his  powerful,  corded  hammer  arm  ;  the  long,  animal-like 
visage  of  Micajah  Green,  the  sheriff,  —  all  these  are  sketched  with 
the  same  power  as  the  sunsets. 

Her  interiors  are  like  the  genre  paintings  of  Douw  or  Teniers. 
We  sit  before  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  of  the  mountain  cabin,  with 
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the  rifles  against  the  wall,  aud  the  smoke-darkened  rafters  hung 
with  dried  fruit,  or  stand  before  the  glowing  forge  of  the  black- 
smith's shop,  or  peer  into  the  mysterious  recesses  of  the  moon- 
shiner's cave,  and  are  almost  oppressed  by  the  intense  realism  of 
the  description. 

But  Miss  Murfree's  power  does  not  lie  in  description  alone.  The 
dramatic  element  of  her  stories  is  hardly  less  noticeable.  It  seems 
incredible  that  a  woman  can  handle  so  boldly  and  skilfully  the 
materials  in  which  she  seems  to  delight.  —  the  wild  adventures  of 
the  mountaineers,  the  drunken  carousal,  the  criminal  44  hiding  out" 
from  justice.  There  is  no  attempt  at  elaborate  analysis  of  motives. 
The  characters  reveal  themselves,  sometimes  in  a  fragmentary  and 
elusive  way,  to  be  sure,  but  with  no  conscious  effort  at  revelation. 

Her  management  of  dialogue  is  most  skilful.  Whether  or  not  the 
reproduction  of  the  dialect  is  exaggerated,  it  is  consistent,  and  a 
characteristic  medium  for  the  quaint  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  mountain 
people.  Their  grim  jokes  would  lose  half  their  flavor  if  translated 
into  the  idiom  of  cultured  speech.  The  tragedy  that  underlies  most 
of  their  lives  could  find  in  nothing  else  its  strongest  expression. 
There  is  a  wonderful  variety  of  humor  and  pathos  in  these  stories. 
Nothing  could  be  funnier  than  the  wrangling  of  the  ancieut  u  Re- 
publikin  "  and  the  superanuated  u  Dimmycrat "  in  The  Prophet  of 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains ;  but  we  turn  from  laughing  at  this 
to  the  next  page,  aud  find  that  we  are  growing  tearful  over  the 
sorrow  of  the  prophet's  life.  No  doubt  the  author  has  attributed 
to  these  rough  and  ignorant  people  a  far  more  subtile  analysis  of 
emotions  thau  they  could  understand.  But  they  are  men  and 
women,  and  as  men  and  women  they  must  suffer.  Miss  Murfree, 
with  her  fine  perceptions  aud  large  humanity,  has  laid  hold  upon 
the  tragic  elements  of  their  lives,  and  has  pictured  it  with  wonderful 
power.    If  she  has  idealized  them,  it  is  no  worse  for  them  or  for  us. 

Our  limited  space  will  only  allow  a  cursory  glance  at  the  four 
books  which  she  has  written.  The  volume  of  short  stories  is  like 
a  succession  of  pictures.  The  background  is  always  the  mountains, 
with  their  purple  mists  and  changing  lights  and  shades.  There  is 
little  complexity  of  plot,  but  the  interest  is  always  absorbing. 
These  sketches  gained  for  Miss  Murfree  a  place  amongst  the  best 
writers  of  short  stories,  and,  although  her  later  work  has  proved 
her  power  as  a  novelist,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  not  give  up 
this  kind  of  writing,  which  is  a  rare  art  in  itself. 

Her  first  full-grown  novel  has  the  same  picturesqueness  of  setting, 
but  the  scenes  and  personages  are  different.    Although  this  is  a 
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strong  work,  we  find  in  it  defects  from  which  her  other  writings 
are  free.  We  grow  a  little  tired  of  the  picture  of  the  old  battle- 
field, stark  and  ghastly,  with  its  grim  redoubt  and  haunted  thicket, 
which  is  reiterated  so  constantly  that  it  is  like  a  refrain.  This 
undue  prominence  of  the  scene  gives  us  the  impression  that  it  was 
the  chief  motive  of  the  story.  The  machinery  of  the  plot  is  too 
apparent  at  times,  and  the  intensity  of  tone  is  out  of  proportion 
with  the  importance  of  the  story.  There  is  an  affectation  of  style 
of  which  we  see  nothing  in  the  author's  earlier  and  later  works,  and 
some  of  the  incidents  are  glaringly  improbable ;  but  the  portraits  of 
the  frank  and  soldierly  young  hero,  and  the  chivalrous  old  southern 
general  are  admirably  drawn,  and  there  is  great  depth  of  feeling 
in  the  incidents  of  low  life,  where  the  author  is  peculiarly  in  her 
element. 

Of  all  her  stories  there  is  none  which  surpasses  in  freshness, 
vivacity,  and  humor  Down  the  Ravine.  From  the  lazy  tanner  and 
the  masterful  Mrs.  Griggs  down  to  Rufe,  with  his  comical  pranks, 
and  little  Tennessee,  with  her  touching  devotion,  the  characters  are 
described  with  a  life  and  spirit  which  cannot  be  surpassed,  while 
the  story  is  complete  and  symmetrical  in  all  its  development. 

In  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Miss  Murfree 
nobly  fulfils  the  promise  of  her  earlier  work.  Here  we  are  more 
than  ever  impressed  by  her  wonderful  descriptive  powers,  her 
mastery  of  dialogue,  her  irresistible  humor,  and  depths  of  pathos. 
There  are  incidents  which  stand  out  almost  like  separate  stories, 
they  are  so  complete  in  themselves,  though  bearing  upon  the  central 
plot,  like  the  capture  of  Rick  Tyler,  the  "  gaynder  pullin' "  at  the 
v  settlemint,"  or  the  raid  of  the  revenue  officers  upon  the  cave  of 
the  moonshiners.  "  D'rindy,"  with  her  fine  independence  and  true 
womanly  instincts,  is  a  noble  character.  We  can  conceive  of  noth- 
ing grander  than  the  sacrifice  of  her  love  to  her  sense  of  justice  ; 
and  the  scene  where  she  puts  her  lover  to  the  test  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  all  literature.  The  woman's  fearless  righteous- 
ness, stronger  even  than  her  great  love,  stands  out  in  fine  contrast 
to  the  weakness  of  the  man.  This  ignorant  mountain  girl  has  in 
her  the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made,  and  in  the  battle  which  she 
fights  are  involved  the  great  principles  upon  which  all  society  is 
based. 

The  prophet  in  his  heights  of  exaltation,  his  struggles  with  tor- 
turing doubt,  and  his  morbid  introspection  is  a  grandly  impressive 
figure.  The  mystery  that  invests  him  is  something  like  the  mists 
which  shift  around  the  "  Bald,"  where  he  goes  for  his  seasons  of 
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wrestling  prayer.  We  are  glad  the  writer  does  not  try  to  reveal 
him  distinctly,  but  leaves  him  in  all  the  grandeur  of  his  mysterious 
inspiration.  His  final  sacrificial  act,  with  its  half  understood  motives 
and  its  sudden  solution  of  the  problem  which  was  before  him,  is  a 
fitting  end  to  the  tragedy  of  his  life.  The  incompleteness  of  the 
story,  which  may  dissatisfy  many  readers,  seems  to  us  entirely  in 
harmony  with  its  general  character,  adding  to  its  artistic  effect. 

These  four  books  are  a  valuable  addition  to  our  modern  fiction. 
Well-written  stories,  that  hold  our  interest  without  being  sensa- 
tional, that  are  true  without  being  trite,  and,  above  all,  stories  that 
are  thoroughly  wholesome  and  elevating  in  their  moral  tone,  will 
always  find  readers.  Miss  Murfree's  fiction  is  the  freshest  and  most 
original  that  has  appeared  for  a  long  time.  Her  strong  and  vivid 
imagination,  her  close  and  appreciative  observation  of  nature  and 
character,  and  her  intense  earnestness  entitle  her  to  a  place  among 
the  best  writers,  and  she  is  already  recognized  as  a  power  in 
American  literature.  l.  e.  t.  '86. 


A  TRIP  TO  JERUSALEM. 

As  we  all  know,  Syria,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  name, 
is  the  long,  narrow  district  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, extending  from  the  highlands  of  the  Taurus  on  the  north 
to  Egypt  on  the  south,  —  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  seventy 
miles.  The  country  is  divided  lengthwise  into  several  regions  of 
very  different  character.  From  north  to  south  extends  a  range  of 
hills,  broken  by  but  few  cross  valleys.  To  the  west  lies  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  famous  in  the  history  of  ancient  empires, 
while  to  the  east  is  a  plain  which,  when  artificially  watered,  produces 
the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  This  plain  reaches  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates  River,  and  has  a  mean  height  of  nineteen  hundred  feet. 
It  is  occupied  by  independent,  wandering  Bedouins,  and  is  fre- 
quently traversed  by  caravans. 

The  most  favorable  times  for  visiting  Syria  are  from  the  first  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  June,  and  from  the  middle  of  September  to 
the  middle  of  November.  In  the  former  season  there  are  more 
travellers,  the  scenery  is  more  varied,  the  vegetation  fresher  and 
more  vigorous ;  so,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  we  decided  to  go 
in  the  springtime,  and  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  March  7,  1885, 
found  us  on  board  the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamer,  Medea,  which  was 
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to  leave  Port  Said  at  five  o'clock.  We  had  the  choice  of  leaving 
the  port  Saturday  afternoon  —  thus  reaching  Jaffa  Sunday  morning 
—  or  leaving  Port  Said  on  Sunday  to  reach  our  destination  on 
Monday,  and  decided  to  leave  on  Saturday. 

Sunday,  before  sunrise,  we  were  on  deck,  and  the  rich  coloring 
in  the  eastern  sky  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  We  saw  the 
blue  hills  of  Judea  bathed  in  the  golden  glow  of  the  morning,  and 
as  we  watched  the  dawning  grow  we  realized  more  fully  that  we 
were  soon  to  be  in  the  Holy  Land.  Soon  the  yellow  beach-line  was 
visible,  and  then  Jaffa,  perched  on  its  rock  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
feet  above  the  sea.  We  had  dreaded  the  passage  and  landing  much, 
for  Jaffa  has  no  real  harbor ;  but  the  sea  was  as  calm  as  an  inland 
lake.  The  boatmen,  however,  told  us  that  two  days  before  our  arrival 
the  sea  had  been  so  rough  that  no  one  could  land.  Had  it  been  so 
that  day,  we  should  have  gone  north  to  Haifa  or  Beirut,  and  returned 
on  the  next  southward-bound  steamer.  We  anchored  one  half  mile 
out  from  shore,  and  there  was  some  delay  in  the  transmission  of  our 
papers  of  health,  as  the  quarantine  had  been  removed  only  two 
weeks  before ;  but  at  nine  o'clock  the  row-boats  came  out  to  meet 
us,  and  we  were  soon  on  our  way  to  the  land.  As  we  stepped  on 
shore  a  long  line  of  veiled  faces  and  turbaned  heads  were  peering 
at  us  from  the  wall  above ;  but  we  wended  our  way  through  the 
narrow,  muddy  passages  between  long  lines  of  heavily  laden  camels, 
mules,  and  donkeys  to  the  street  where  the  carriages  were  in  waiting 
to  take  us  to  the  Jerusalem  Hotel. 

According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  Jaffa,  or  Yafa,  is  the  oldest 
city  in  the  world,  and  it  is  declared  by  Pliny  to  have  been  standing 
before  the  Flood.  Authentic  records  tell  us  that  it  was  a  Phenician 
colony  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines.  The  name  is  translated  by  the 
Hebrews  to  mean  "  the  beautiful."  It  was  famous  in  legend  and  his- 
tory. Here,  upon  these  rocks,  classic  story  says  that  Andromeda  was 
chained,  and,  waiting  to  be  devoured  by  the  dread  monster,  was 
rescued  by  Perseus.  Jaffa,  or  Joppa,  is  mentioned,  2  Chron.  ii.  16 
and  Ezra  iii.  7,  as  the  place  to  which  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  at- 
tempted to  send  Solomon  wood  from  Lebanon,  "  in  floats,"  for  the 
building  of  the  Temple.  The  prophet  Jonah,  fleeing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  in  a  ship  to  Tarshish,  had  just  left  Jaffa  when 
he  was  swallowed  by  the  whale.  Here  is  the  house  said  to  have 
been  occupied  by  the  good  Dorcas,  whom  Peter  restored  to  life ; 
and  here,  too,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  tanner,  "  by  the  sea,"  Peter 
had  that  wonderful  vision  (of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Acts)  by  which 
he  was  taught  that  God  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  that  the 
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gospel  was  for  the  Gentile  as  well  as  the  Jew.  The  modern  town, 
the  seaport  of  Jerusalem  from  the  time  of  King  David,  is  built  on 
a  rock,  and  to  the  east  are  gardens  of  orange,  lemon,  pomegranate, 
citron,  fig,  olive,  palm,  and  banana.  The  oranges  of  Jaffa  are  world- 
wide in  their  fame ;  they  are  egg-shaped,  and  most  delicious  in 
flavor.  The  walls  of  the  old  town  are  still  standing ;  the  modern 
houses  are  of  stone,  and  there  are  about  four  thousand  inhabitants. 

Our  hotel  was  situated  upon  land  formerly  owned  by  a  colony  of 
Americans.  The  members  of  this  company  were  Maine  farmers 
and  their  families,  who  believed  that  the  Lord  Jesus  would  come  to 
earth  again  and  reign  in  Palestine,  and  desired  to  have  a  part  in 
preparing  the  land  for  him.  They  collected  their  money,  built  a 
ship,  and,  after  forty-two  days  voyage,  landed  in  Jaffa.  They  put 
up  the  framed  houses  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  and 
attempted  to  introduce  the  American  system  of  agriculture.  But 
alas  !  the  corn  and  grain  were  stolen  from  the  ground  before  they 
had  even  sprouted ;  they  were  soon  cheated  out  of  their  money ; 
some  became  ill  and  died ;  and  finally  most  of  them  returned  to 
America.  Mr.  Floyd,  the  dragoman  with  whom  we  afterwards 
made  the  overland  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus  and  Beirut, 
—  a  man  of  rare  ability,  great  command  of  the  Arabic  language, 
master  of  the  topography  and  biblical  history  of  Palestine,  —  is  one 
of  the  two  or  three  who  still  remain. 

In  1868  and  '69  a  company  of  Germans,  of  the  Wurtemberg  sect, 
went  to  Jaffa  and  occupied  the  land  formerly  taken  by  the  Americans ; 
and  the  Jerusalem  Hotel  is  now  kept  by  one  of  these  Germans,  Mr. 
Hardegg,  who  acts  as  American  consul  when  his  services  are  needed. 
The  colony  now  numbers  three  hundred  persons,  and  is  very 
flourishing ;  the  neat,  pretty  houses  contrasting  very  favorably  with 
the  Moslem  abodes.  In  the  afternoon  we  attended  service  in  the 
Episcopal  church.  Here  we  saw  the  little  girls  from  Miss  Arnot's 
school,  and  it  made  us  happy  to  see  that  so  much  is  being  done  for 
the  girls  here.  This  good  lady  went  to  Syria  for  her  health  about 
twenty-three  years  since,  and  her  heart  was  so  touched  at  the  con- 
dition of  the  girls  that  she  determined  to  devote  her  life  to  them. 
For  a  number  of  years  this  school  has  been  supported  by  her  own 
efforts.  She  is  from  Scotland,  and  receives  much  aid  from  her 
friends  in  that  country.  For  several  years  after  their  visit  to  the 
Holy  Land  one  of  our  own  teachers  and  four  of  our  alumnae  sup- 
ported a  young  lady  in  this  school.  Miss  Baldwin  has  a  similar 
school  for  boys  in  the  midst  of  the  German  settlement,  which  is 
equally  flourishing.    At  the  service  we  met  an  Arab  doctor,  an 
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earnest  Christian,  to  whom  we  had  been  given  a  note  of  introduction 
by  friends  of  his  wife  in  this  country ;  and  we  were  delighted  to 
hear  of  the  good  work  he  is  doing.  He  is  in  charge  of  a  hospital 
established  by  a  generous  English  lady,  and  during  the  year  has 
under  his  care  three  thousand  patients.  A  new  building  is  now  in 
process  of  erection.  He  seems  as  anxious  to  care  for  the  souls  as 
for  the  bodies  of  his  patients,  and  we  felt  that  his  opportunities  for 
doing  good  were  unlimited.  He  is  warmly  seconded  in  his  benevo- 
lent efforts  by  his  American  wife,  a  lady  of  excellent  ability  and 
rare  culture ;  and  they  have  made  for  themselves  a  real  home,  which 
we  were  permitted  to  enter. 

Monday  morning  we  rose  early,  and  were  soon  on  our  way  to 
Jerusalem.  There  are  only  two  carriage-roads  in  all  Syria  —  one 
from  Beirut  to  Damascus,  built  by  the  French  just  after  the  terrible 
massacre  of  the  Christians  in  1860;  and  the  other  from  Jaffa  to 
Jerusalem.  It  was  a  large  company  that  started  out  from  the 
hotel  that  morning  —  three  carriages  full,  besides  the  twenty  horse- 
back riders.  This  ride  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  has  been  called  one 
of  the  most  dreary  in  Palestine;  but  we  did  not  find  it  so,  for  had 
not  every  inch  of  the  ground  been  made  rich  in  historical  and  sacred 
literature  by  the  footprints  of  those  who  had  gone  before  us  ?  As 
we  passed  over  the  plain  of  Sharon  we  found  it  a  beautiful  flower- 
garden,  and  conspicuous  among  its  rare  treasures  was  the  scarlet 
anemone,  by  some  formerly  identified  with  the  rose  of  Sharon.  We 
saw,  at  frequent  intervals,  watch-towers,  at  which  Turkish  soldiers 
are  continually  on  guard.  In  the  East  the  distance  is  reckoned  in 
hours,  not  miles ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  hours  we  reached  Ramleh. 
Some  authorities  identify  this  with  the  Old  Testament  T?amah ; 
while  others  claim  that  it  is  the  Ariraathea  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  without  sufficient  authority.  Authentic  records  tell  us  that 
Ramleh  was  founded  in  the  eighth  century.  It  is  celebrated  by 
Arab  writers,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Palestine.  One  third  of  the  three  thousand  inhabitants 
are  Greek  Christians.  We  decided  to  spend  the  night  here;  and 
some  of  the  party  were  lodged  in  the  comfortable  little  German 
hotel,  while  four  of  us  were  allowed  to  occupy  rooms  in  the  Latin 
convent,  where  we  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  three  nuns 
now  in  charge.  After  a  short  rest  we  rode  a  half  hour  distant  to 
Lydda,  the  ancient  Ludd,  or  Lod  —  a  Benjamite  town  mentioned  in 
1  Chron.  viii.  12  and  Neh.  xi.  35.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Ben- 
jamites  after  the  Captivity  ;  and  this  was  the  place  where  Peter 
healed  the  paralytic  Eneas  (Acts  ix.  32-39)  ;  and  he  was  still  here 
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when  the  good  Dorcas  died  and  the  disciples  sent  for  him  to  come 
thence  to  Joppa.  St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of  England,  is  said 
to  have  been  born  in  Lydda,  and  here  tradition  claims  that  his  bones 
repose.  We  visited  the  church  built  over  the  spot,  and  were  shown 
his  tomb,  and  some  of  his  bones  that  are  still  preserved  in  a  rich 
silver  case.  Here  in  the  church  we  met  a  man  who  has  charge  of 
a  large  Protestant  school.  He  was  educated  at  Bishop  Gobat's 
school  in  Jerusalem,  and  speaks  English  well.  We  were  glad  to 
visit  his  home  and  the  school,  and  obtain  a  little  idea  of  the  Christian 
work  that  he  is  doing.  The  children  repeated  portions  from  the 
New  Testament  and  sang  hymns  in  the  native  Arabic  and  in  the  more 
recently  acquired  English.  Poor  little  ones !  they  suffer  from  an 
eye-disease  caused  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  Syrian  sun,  the  fine 
dust,  and  the  many  flies.  Flies  are  regarded  with  superstitious 
reverence  by  the  natives,  and  are  never  brushed  away  from  the  face 
for  fear  of  bringing  harm  to  the  family. 

On  our  return  to  Ramleh  we  visited  its  beautiful  tower,  which 
resembles  the  famous  one  at  Seville  in  Spain,  a  fine  example  of 
Saracenic  art.  We  were  told  that  it  formerly  served  as  the  minaret 
of  some  mosque  ;  but  it  is  utterly  unlike  any  minaret  we  saw  in  the 
country.  This  tower  is  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  is  square, 
and  built  of  hewn  stone.  We  ascended  by  an  interior  stairway,  and 
from  the  top  at  sunset  we  had  a  glorious  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  To  the  east  of  us  were  the  bare  mountains  of  Israel, 
while  to  the  west  stretched  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
All  around  us  lay  the  plain  of  Sharon,  with  well  cultivated  fields 
and  olive  groves  protected  by  their  thick  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear. 
Palms,  carobs,  and  the  sycamore  were  the  only  trees  we  could 
recognize.  We  saw  the  shepherds  leading  home  their  flocks,  aud 
could  hear  them  calling  the  sheep  by  name,  vividly  recalling  to  our 
minds  the  description  the  Lord  Jesus  gives  of  himself  as  the  Good 
Shepherd  (in  the  tenth  chapter  of  John).  About  the  tower  are 
extensive  ruins  aud  many  vaults,  but  no  oue  seemed  to  know  their 
design  or  history. 

The  next  morning,  as  we  went  outside  the  convent  gate,  we 
had  our  first  view  of  lepers.  They  crowded  about  us  as  we  were 
starting  for  Jerusalem,  aud,  showing  us  their  half-eaten  feet  and 
hands,  begged  us,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  give  them  ■  backshish  " 
(money).  This  loathsome  disease  well  typifies  the  more  terrible 
moral  disease  of  sin.  We  had  a  long  eight-hours  ride,  that  Tuesday, 
before  we  reached  Jerusalem,  and  it  was  fully  five  o'clock  before  we 
entered  the  Jaffa  Gate,  and  were  safely  housed  iu  the  Mediterranean 
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Hotel ;  but  we  had  seen  many  places  of  biblical  interest — El  Latron, 
the  traditional  home  of  the  penitent  thief ;  Nicopolis,  once  regarded 
as  the  Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  Abu  Gosh,  the  Kirjath- 
Jearim  of  the  Bible,  whither  the  ark  was  brought  after  the  Philis- 
tines had  sent  it  as  far  as  Beth-Shemesh,  and  where  it  rested  twenty 
years,  until  David  took  it  to  Jerusalem.  We  had  crossed  the  brook 
where  tradition  tells  us  that  David  selected  the  smooth,  round  stone 
with  which  he  slew  Goliath ;  and  we  were  shown  the  spot  where 
the  great  deliverance  from  the  Philistines  was  accomplished.  Be- 
side the  numerous  convents  in  Jerusalem  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  pilgrims  of  the  different  nationalities  and  religions,  there  are 
three  hotels  —  the  Mediterranean  and  Damascus  Hotels  within  the 
walls,  and  Feil's  Hotel  outside  the  Jaffa  Gate.  The  fact  that  our 
American  consul  (Dr.  Selah  Merrill)  and  wife,  friends  whom  we 
had  known  in  Andover,  were  at  the  Mediterranean  Hotel,  decided 
us  to  go  there ;  and  during  our  stay  of  four  weeks  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly kind  to  us,  and  did  much  to  make  our  stay  enjoyable,  as 
well  as  profitable.  fc.  h.  b.  '77. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

Love  wakened  in  a  marble  tower, 

And  climbed  o'er  carven  rail  and  stair; 

Put  forth  one  tender,  fragrant  flower, 
And  smiled  to  find  itself  so  fair. 

The  cold,  white  marble  chilled  the  vine, 
And  froze  its  heart  with  cruel  pride  ; 

Love,  longing  for  one  tender  sign, 

Bent  down  its  sorrowing  head,  and  died. 

L.  E.  T.  '86. 
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LITTLE  FRITZ. 

Little  Fritz  had  worked  hard  all  day  at  his  loom,  and  now  that 
the  gong  had  struck,  which  liberated  the  busy  workers  in  the  great 
mill,  he  picked  his  way  rapidly  through  the  crowd.  His  heart  was 
light,  and  he  whistled  gaily  as  he  ran  down  the  dimly  lighted  street, 
for  he  was  thinking  of  the  money  the  choir-master  had  promised  him 
if  he  would  sing  on  Christmas  day. 

Sing !  of  course  he  would ;  it  was  the  thing  he  loved  to  do  more 
than  all  others ;  sing !  why  he  could'nt  help  it ;  he  sang  all  day  at 
his  work. 

The  streets  grew  narrower,  darker,  and  dirtier ;  but  he  cared  little 
for  that,  for  he  ran  through  them  every  night.  Reaching  the  old 
tumble-down  house,  and  quickly  lifting  the  latch,  he  ran  up  the 
three  flights  of  stairs,  and  opened  the  door  into  a  small,  dark  room. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you've  come,  Fritz  ;  please  light  the  lamp,  for  I  must 
finish  this  lace  to-night,"  said  a  sweet  voice. 

The  boy  did  as  he  was  asked,  at  the  same  time  telling  his  sister 
the  good  news ;  how  he  had  been  called  from  his  work  to  the  office, 
and  there  had  been  asked  to  sing  to  a  strange  gentleman ;  how  he 
had  sung  a  simple  little  song,  and  the  strange  man,  who  was  the 
choir-master  at  St.  Lawrence's,  had  offered  him  ten  dialers  if  he 
would  sing  on  Christmas  day. 

"  Ten  thalers,  Thekla ;  just  think  of  it !  why  that  will  get  the 
great  doctor  to  come  and  see  you,  and  I  don't  know  how  much  more, 
and  all  because  I  sang  one  day  for  the  man,"  and  the  boy's  eyes 
sparkled  with  delight ;  "  and  I'm  to  go  to  the  great  St.  Lawrence's 
to-night  —  why  Thekla,  what's  the  matter,  are'nt  you  glad?" 

Yes,  oh  yes,  Fritz  ;  but  my  back  hurts  me  so  that  I  don't  believe 
even  the  great  doctor  could  cure  it ; "  and  the  poor  girl's  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

When  the  pain  was  somewhat  relieved  Fritz  began  to  prepare  the 
supper,  with  Thekla  to  direct  him.  After  the  simple  meal  was  over 
the  boy  put  on  his  best  coat,  and  bidding  his  sister  good-by,  started 
off  for  the  church.  He  was  the  first  one  in  the  church  except  the 
janitor,  but  he  did  not  care  for  that,  for  now  he  could  look  at  the 
beautiful  Madonna  over  the  sacramentum.  One  by  one  the  choir 
boys  arrived,  and  as  they  were  waiting  for  the  master  one  of  them 
said  to  Fritz,  "  Let's  hear  you  sing ;  I'll  play  the  organ."  So  Fritz 
began  to  sing.  The  voung  organist  soon  caught  the  kev,  and 
simply  played  a  few  chords.    When  he  had  finished  the  boy  turned 
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and  said,  "  You  have  the  voice  of  an  angel."  "  An  angel's  voice,  I 
should  think  so,"  exclaimed  the  choir-master,  who  had  just  come  in  ; 
but  now  to  work,  boys,  unless  you  want  to  stay  late." 

The  rehearsal  was  a  long  one,  and  even  Fritz  was  tired  when  it 
was  over ;  but  he  ran  home  humming  the  beautiful  solo  to  sing  it 
to  Thekla.  Opening  the  door,  he  almost  lost  his  breath  as  he  saw 
her  lying  against  her  chair  with  a  face  as  white  as  the  lace  in  her 
hand.  What  was  the  matter  !  Was  she  dead  !  "  Thekla,  Thekla," 
he  called  ;  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  woman  who  lived  in  the  next  room, 
ran  quickly  in,  and  seeing  at  a  glance  that  the  girl  had  fainted,  sent 
the  frightened  Fritz  after  water.  Before  he  returned  Thekla  had 
regained  consciousness,  and  was  soon  listening  eagerly  to  her  ex- 
cited brother's  story. 

"  Oh,  it  was  so  beautiful,  the  great  church,  and  the  lovely  Madonna; 
and  then  when  the  man  began  to  play  on  the  organ  it  seemed  just  as 
if  we  were  going  straight  up  into  heaven." 

"  And  did  you  sing  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  we  all  sang ;  listen,  and  I  will  sing  to  you."  So  he  sang 
through  the  air  of  the  grand  anthem,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  And  I 
am  to  sing  all  alone,  Thekla,  think."  Thekla  smiled,  and  then  said, 
"  But  Fritz,  'tis  late  now,  and  you  must  go  to  the  mill  in  the  morn- 
ing, so  run  to  bed." 

At  length  Christmas  day  came,  and  Fritz  started  off  for  the  church, 
bright  and  happy.  The  day  was  beautiful,  and  the  great  church 
was  crowded.  And  now  the  time  had  come  for  the  anthem,  and  the 
boys  stood  up  to  sing.  At  first  all  went  well ;  but  as  the  time  drew 
near  for  the  solo  a  great  fear  took  possession  of  little  Fritz,  and 
glancing  over  the  listening  crowds  below,  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
sing,  and  on  the  last  high  note  his  voice  failed  entirely.  Quickly 
turning  to  the  boy  next  him  he  said  hoarsely,  "  You  sing ;  I  can't," 
and  sat  down.  All  the  color  had  left  his  once  flushed  cheeks,  and 
as  the  next  boy,  who  thought  that  he  was  ill,  began  to  sing,  Fritz 
laid  his  head  in  his  hands  and  sobbed.  His  only  thought  was  of  his 
sister,  and  he  murmured  to  himself,  "  Oh  what  is  the  matter  with 
me;  now  Thekla  can't  have  the  great  doctor;  oh  dear,  oh  dear ! 
where  is  my  voice  ?  " 

The  chorus  of  boys'  voices  rose  again  in  triumph,  and  the  anthem 
was  ended ;  but  Fritz  took  no  notice  of  it  all.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  service  would  never  end  ;  had  he  dared  he  would  have  run 
out  from  his  place  among  the  boys;  he  longed  to  tell  Thekla  all 
about  it. 

Finally  all  was  over,  and  the  crowds  of  people  were  passing  out. 
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Suddenly  Fritz  started,  for  the  organist  began  to  play  an  old  Ger- 
man hymn  which  he  had  learned  long  ago,  and  all  unconsciously 
he  stood  up  and  sang ;  at  first  softly  and  slowly,  as  though  afraid ; 
but  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  Madonna,  his  voice  rose  loud  and  clear. 
The  organist  was  startled,  but  continued  playing,  and  the  great  audi- 
ence stood  spell-bound,  while  Fritz  sang  on  as  though  he  was  in- 
spired. It  seemed  as  if  an  angel  was  singing,  his  voice  was  so  sweet 
and  clear,  and  yet  so  strong  that  it  filled  the  great  church. 

The  song  was  soon  over,  and  Fritz,  all  at  once  conscious  of  what  he 
had  done,  sank  down  into  his  seat  frightened  and  dismayed.  In  a 
moment  he  lifted  his  head  and  met  the  eyes  of  the  choir-master. 
"Oh,  are  you  displeased,  sir?  I  couldn't  help  it,  and  Thekla  so 
much  needs  the  great  doctor." 

"No,  no,  my  child;  but  why  didn't  you  sing  at  the  right  time?" 

"  Oh  I  couldn't,  my  voice  went  away ;  but  you  will  give  me  the 
money  won't  you?" 

"  Come  to-morrow,  and  I  will  pay  you." 

Thus  reassured,  Fritz  was  happy,  and  seizing  his  little  cap  he  ran 
off  home.  The  next  day  he  found  the  great  music-master,  ML  Klop- 
pel,  at  the  house  of  the  choir-master.  u  Such  a  voice  must  be  culti- 
vated," the  man  was  saying  as  he  entered. 

Fritz  told  them  his  simple  story,  how  they  had  come  from  their 
home  far  away ;  how  the  mother  had  sickened  and  died  on  the  jour- 
ney ;  how  the  father  had  just  found  work  in  the  mill  when  he  too 
had  died:  how  Thekla  had  had  a  bad  fall,  and  had  hurt  her  back; 
and  how  he  had  tried  so  hard  to  get  money  enough  to  have  the 
great  doctor  come  and  see  her  ;  how  for  that  he  had  promised  to  sing, 
and  had  failed. 

"  I  will  see  that  your  sister  has  the  "  great  doctor,"'  said  the  kind 
music-master. 

"  Thank  you  sir  ;  I  can't  do  much,  but  I'll  work  for  you." 

"  No,  you  shall  sing  for  me,"  was  the  reply ;  and  M.  Kloppel, 
who  had  no  children  of  his  own,  took  Thekla  and  Fritz  to  his  own 
home.  '86 
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A  LETTER  FROM  WASHINGTON. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Dec.  15,  1885. 

Washington  at  present  is  in  a  state  of  expectancy.  Old  things 
have  passed  away,  and  the  future  is  an  unknown  quantity.  During 
the  last  four  winters  fashionable  society  has  taken  its  cue  from  the 
White  House,  and  something  of  a  sense  of  dependence  upon  that 
leadership  has  come  to  pervade  social  ranks.  But  if  all  we  hear  is 
true,  society  must  now  look  elsewhere,  for  the  understanding  is  that 
the  Clevelands  are  going  to  lead  a  very  quiet  life.  This  is  to  be 
regretted ;  it  seems  natural  and  appropriate  that  the  occupants  of 
the  White  House  should  be  the  leaders  in  social  life. 

It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  all  who  have  a  proper  regard  for  pleas- 
ant formalities  and  refined  courtesies  to  go  to  the  White  House  while 
Mr.  Authur  was  there.  His  hospitality  was  boundless,  and  was  dis- 
pensed with  great  dignity  and  ease.  If  the  author  of  *•  Democracy  " 
ever  partook  of  it  he  must  have  wanted  to  hide  his  head  in  shame  as  he 
recalled  his  (abominable)  ?  book  about  Washington.  A  great  many 
books  have  been  written  about  Washington,  but  comparatively  few 
written  in  it.  It  is  not  right  that  the  national  Capital  is  not  the  lite- 
rary, as  well  as  the  political,  centre  of  the  country.  There  are  sur- 
prisingly few  luminaries  in  the  world  of  letters  whose  rays  are  sent 
forth  from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  To  be  sure  we  always  have 
Mr.  Bancroft,  so  picturesque  in  his  old  age  ;  but  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton have  absorbed  the  chief  literary  life  of  the  nation,  and  this  ought 
not  to  be.  Washington  should  be  to  America  what  Paris  is  to  France, 
the  head-quarters  of  all  its  interests.  If  novelists  did  but  know  it, 
they  could  gather  material  for  innumerable  volumes  here.  I  see  it 
on  my  walks,  and  hear  it  in  the  street  cars.  Why,  I  live  on  the 
same  square  with  two  of  Dickens's  characters.  On  one  corner  is 
poor  Miss  Flite.  and  directly  across  the  street  lives  Silas  Wegg,  a 
most  aggravating  neighbor.  I  am  malicious  enough  to  sigh  for  a 
"  Sloppy,"  that  through  his  energetic  interference  all  my  wrongs 
might  be  righted  in  the  ignominious  end  of  Silas.  The  strangest 
looking  people  walk  these  streets.  Washington  is  a  veritable  city 
of  refuge  for  all  the  oddities  in  human  shape.  A  faithful  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  them  would  make  a  very  readable  little  book. 

When  we  knew  that  Miss  Cleveland  was  going  to  publish  a 
volume  of  essays  there  seemed  a  chance  that  a  literary  circle  was 
about  to  be  gathered  around  the  White  House  ;  but  I  think  a  thorough 
perusal  of  this  book  scarcely  encourages  such  a  hope.    It  has  been 
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suggested  that  it  would  have  been  more  clever  in  Miss  Cleveland  if 
she  had  let  the  public  continue  to  have  a  vague  idea  that  she  could 
do  great  things  with  her  pen  if  she  would,  without  giving  it  a  chance 
to  judge  for  itself.  Doubtless  this  would  have  been  better  for  her 
literary  fame,  but  her  pocket-book  would  have  suffered  sadly  ;  and  in 
this  practical  day  it  is  not  wise  to  let  sentiment  supersede  dollars. 
I  think  Miss  Cleveland  showed  great  sagacity  in  bringing  out  her 
book  when  she  did;  and  I  fancy  we  all  would  have  done  likewise 
with  similar  opportunities. 

My  sensation  on  reading  each  of  the  essays  was  exactly  that  pro- 
duced by  Jules  Verne's  Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days.  So 
much  is  undertaken  within  confined  limits  that  a  desperate  hurry 
seizes  the  reader,  who  feels  sure,  turning  over  the  few  pages,  that 
such  a  mighty  journey  cannot  be  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time. 
Looked  at  only  from  a  literary  standpoint  the  book  is  doubtless 
open  to  severe  criticism,  but  I  think  it  has  merits.  Some  of  the 
ideas  therein  expressed  are  original  and  striking  ;  and  we  are  all  glad 
to  learn  that  the  lady  of  the  Executive  Mansion  is  on  the  side  of  the 
right  in  the  grave  questions  with  which  she  deals. 

Miss  Cleveland  has  been  said  to  be  "the  same  kind  of  a  woman 
Gail  Hamilton  is."  If  this  should  be  reported  to  Miss  Dodge  I  fear 
a  very  heavy  gale  would  blow  —  may  I  be  permitted  a  pun  in  the 
dignified  columns  of  the  Courant?  Miss  Cleveland  compared  in- 
tellectually with  Miss  Dodge  is  "  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,"  or 
possibly  "as  water  unto  wine"  would  be  more  appropriate,  inas- 
much as  Miss  Cleveland  is  a  strong  advocate  of  temperance.  In 
person  Miss  Cleveland  is  pleasing.  I  have  discovered  in  her  ap- 
pearance many  points  strikingly  like  a  former  graduate,  and  teacher 
at  Abbot. 

The  summer  after  I  graduated  from  Abbot  I  met  at  a  New  Eng- 
land  seaside  resort  an  ancient  spinster  from  a  conservative  old  New 
Hampshire  town.  The  only  world  she  knew  was  the  little  one  with- 
in the  borders  of  her  native  place,  and  her  ideas  of  anything  beyond 
were  as  far  from  correct  as  the  image  of  the  Isle  of  Shoals  given  to 
us  by  the  mirage  which  we  used  to  watch  from  the  hotel  piazza. 
I  remember  so  well  how,  with  bated  breath  and  eves  averted  in 
modest  disapprobation  of  the  mere  thought,  she  would  dilate  upon 
"  the  awful  corruption  at  "Washington."  I  sometimes  wonder  what 
this  good  maiden  would  think  if  she  could  be  set  down  here  some 
bright  Sunday  morning ;  she  would  see  more  people  going  to  church 
than  she  had  ever  before  seen  on  a  similar  errand,  and  if  she  would 
follow  some  of  them  she  would  find  herself  in  churches  will  filled 
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with  intelligent  looking  audiences.  Just  imagine  how  great  her 
astonishment  would  be  to  learn  that  this  "  awful,  corrupt "  Wash- 
ington is  the  banner  Sunday-school  city  of  the  land  !  Surely  her 
gentle  mind  would  be  eased  of  its  weight  of  anxiety  for  the  future 
of  her  country. 

I  heard  a  remark  the  other  day  that  ought  to  fill  the  heart  of 
every  loyal  American  with  pride.  A  woman  who  has  seen  all  the 
proud  cities  of  Europe  said,  "  Washingtonians  do  not  appreciate  their 
city ;  it  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world."  1  say  this  ought  to 
touch  every  American  heart,  for  Washington  is  not  the  peculiar 
possession  of  those  who  live  here ;  it  belongs  to  the  whole  people. 
All  these  broad  avenues  and  lovely  parks  are  yours  as  well  as 
mine,  though  I  enjoy  them  every  day,  while  to  you  they  are  only 
an  occasional  pleasure. 

Yes,  this  is  a  charming  city ;  but  I  am  not  contented  with  it  as  it 
is ;  I  want  to  see  all  its  fine  possibilities  made  actualities.  I  wish 
Congress  would  let  me  dispose  of  some  of  the  much  talked  about 
"surplus"  over  which  politicians  wrangle  so  vigorously.  I  would 
not  be  at  all  modest  in  my  demands.  I  would  ask  for  millions,  and 
spend  them  all  in  beautifying  this  Capital  city.  I  suppose  this  sug- 
gestion would  meet  with  the  scorn  usually  accorded  to  a  woman's 
idea  ;  but  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  not  a  good  plan.  Schemes  have 
been  devised  for  distributing  the  surplus  among  the  people  for  their 
benefit,  and  how  should  it  benefit  us  all  more  delightfully  than  in 
being  expended  upon  our  national  temple,  "  whither  the  tribes 
come  up  ?  " 

Our  forefathers  planned  Washington  in  such  a  generous,  noble 
fashion  that  we  should  not  be  niggardly  in  our  dealings  with  her. 
But  they  tell  me  —  these  men  who  know  it  all  —  that  I  could  never 
put  this  idea  of  mine  into  a  shape  that  would  appeal  to  the  mind  of 
the  average  congressman.  It  does  not  involve  public  buildings,  or 
river  and  harbor  improvement  for  any  districts,  and  not  a  vote 
could  be  made  by  it.  Consequently  it  would  never  do !  If  this  is 
so,  I  will  have  to  lay  aside  my  petition  to  Congress  until  the  arrival 
of  that  great  day  so  confidently  expected  by  Miss  Anthony,  Mrs. 
Stanton,  and  all  the  other  distinguished  women  who  hold  their  con- 
ventions here  every  winter.  Then,  at  the  very  first  meeting  of  the 
Feminine  Congress  I  will  slip  in  with  my  petition  —  which  will  be 
sure  to  meet  with  approbation  ;  and  when  the  next  generation  of 
Abbot  girls  come  to  Washington  they  may  gaze  upon  its  transcen- 
dent beauties,  and  exclaim  with  pride,  "  All  this  was  accomplished 
by  one  of  us."  m.  l.  d.  '77 
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ITALY  AND  AMERICA. 

"  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  he." 

The  aesthetic  development  of  a  nation  is  full  of  interest ;  for  in  no 
other  way  is  its  character  so  well  known  as  by  the  form  of  art  in  which 
it  expresses  itself.  Etruria  has  been  called  the  cradle  of  Italian  art. 
Of  the  various  people  of  antiquity  who  inhabited  Italy  the  Etruscans 
left  the  first  permanent  impression  on  Italian  art.  Their  origin  is 
hidden  in  the  darkness  of  remote  ages.  Tradition  calls  them  Pelas- 
gians.  It  is  certain  that  these  M  dark  Asiatics  "  who  settled  in  the 
fertile  valleys  of  the  Arno  and  Tiber  were  far  advanced  in  civilization 
and  importance  long  before  Athens  became  famous  or  ever  Rome 
was  founded.  They  were  the  most  cultivated  and  refined  people  of 
Italy,  though  they  were  not  so  much  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the 
beautiful  as  to  the  practical  and  comfortable.  History  says  their 
tendency  was  to  moralize  on  the  future,  to  ponder  upon  the  life  to 
come,  which  naturally  caused  them  to  be  sober  and  practical.  They 
presented  the  utmost  contrast  to  the  joyous-hearted  Greeks.  Yet 
the  Etruscans  were  not  insensible  to  the  influence  of  the  Greeks,  as 
appears  in  their  later  sepulchres,  where  were  tokens  of  a  less  sombre 
life  —  paintings,  in  bright,  warm  colors,  of  dances,  games,  festivals, 
horse-races,  pugilism,  or  "whatever  the  occupant  of  the  tomb 
enjoyed  while  in  the  flesh,"  and  these  paintings  or  sculptures  were 
grotesque  or  not,  according  to  the  degree  of  his  civilization. 
Sometimes  the  soul  of  the  dead  man  was  represented  as  being 
weighed  in  the  balance  by  a  severe-looking  judge,  while  a  good  and 
evil  genius  stood  near,  each  eager  to  bear  it  away.  Their  warm 
social  affection,  their  love  of  home,  their  belief  in  the  true  equality 
of  woman  are  often  beautifully  represented  on  their  sarcophagi. 
By  this  abundant  mural  painting  alone  is  revealed  the  private  life 
of  the  Etruscans  ;  for  few  of  their  writings  remain  —  a  ritual  and 
some  religious  hymns.  Their  cinerary  urns,  bronze  suits  of  armor, 
discs,  mirrors,  jewelry,  candelabra,  and  musical  instruments,  found 
in  their  sepulchral  chambers,  showed  that  they  excelled  in  mechanical 
dexterity.  Their  skilfully  made  bronze  vases  are  prized  all  over 
the  world  for  their  beauty,  as  well  as  their  antiquity. 

The  Etruscaus  did  equally  good  work  whether  they  made  a  bracelet 
or  such  a  colossal  structure  as  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  at  Rome,  which  is 
the  greatest  existing  monument  of  their  workmanship.  This  aque- 
duct was  built  to  drain  the  marshy  land  of  the  Velabrum.  and 
extended  from  the  Forum  to  the  Tiber.  It  was  so  broad  and  high 
that  a  load  of  hay  could  pass  underneath  its  arch,  or  a  man  could 
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navigate  its  entire  length  in  a  boat.  It  is  still  used  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  built,  though  since  that  time  more  than  twenty-four 
hundred  years  have  elapsed.  To  the  Etruscans  is  accredited  the 
invention  of  the  arch  made  of  wedge-shaped  stones,  which  enabled 
them  to  build  cyclopean  structures  that  would  be  wonderful  if  built 
in  this  nineteenth  century.  The  towns  of  Etruria  were  built  on 
lofty  heights,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  conditions  for  both  safety 
and  health.  This  energetic  people  "  tunnelled  and  excavated, 
embanked  and  irrigated,  turned  swamps  into  cities,  and  changed  the 
course  of  streams,"  anticipating  the  most  approved  modern  methods. 
The  Etruscans  were  as  successful  in  military  and  naval  affairs,  and 
in  the  art  of  medicine,  as  in  agriculture. 

To  the  Etruscans  Rome  owed  almost  everything  in  the  way  of 
art.  They  taught  her  to  substitute  the  temple  for  the  consecrated 
space,  and  the  house  for  the  hut.  She  was  indebted  to  them  for  the 
atrium  or  sitting-room,  at  one  end  of  which,  in  the  palmy  days  of 
the  Roman  republic,  sat  the  master  to  receive  his  clients  ;  at  the 
other  end  was  the  mistress  of  the  house  with  her  loom  and  her 
maidens.  The  toga  and  other  articles  of  dress,  the  curule  chair  and 
other  articles  of  furniture,  came  directly  from  the  Etruscans,  and,  of 
primary  importance,  the  arch  made  of  wedge-shaped  stones,  by 
which  the  Romans  erected  buildings  of  different  materials  and  of 
greater  architectural  magnificence  than  ever  were  raised  before. 
The  city  of  Rome  was  the  conqueror  of  cities.  She  rested  not  till 
she  had  transferred  to  herself  everything  of  worth.  She  expelled 
Etruscan  kings,  but  she  continued  their  religious  customs,  celebrated 
their  festivals,  and  worshipped  their  deities,  their  Lares,  Penates, 
Jupiter,  and  Juno.  Etruscan  architects  built  her  temples  ;  Etruscan 
sculptors  were  employed  to  make  statues  of  her  gods,  as,  for  instance, 
the  bronze  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  "  wonderful  for  beauty  as  well 
as  weight."  Rome  devoted  herself  to  war  and  to  the  study  of  law, 
and  as  a  result  all  her  art  was  foreign.  From  other  nations  Rome 
copied  theatres,  amphitheatres,  palaces,  tombs,  arches  of  triumph, 
gates,  bridges,  temples,  and  basilicas  which  have  established  the  form 
of  modern  churches.  She  delighted  to  erect  statue*  to  the  memory 
of  her  patriots  and  heroes,  or  some  lasting  memorial  of  their  deeds, 
like  the  arch  of  Titus,  which  commemorated  his  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
or  the  triple  arch  of  Constantine,  or  Trajan's  Column.  Not  till  the 
time  of  the  republic  did  Rome  pave  her  roads  and  build  aqueducts 
of  massive  masonry ;  but  the  time  of  the  empire  was  the  period  of 
her  greatest  glory.  Roman  works  were  vast  and  magnificent,  rather 
than  beautiful.    The  Forum,  with  its  buildings,  from  the  Capitol  to 
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the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  was  most  imposing.  Her  buildings  have 
a  lasting  renown ;  they  are  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Such  a 
structure  as  the  Pantheon  is  well  adapted  to  deepen  one's  respect 
for  the  Romans ;  and  the  beholder  is  awed  into  silence  by  the 
massive  grandeur  of  the  Colosseum,  whose  marble  seats  would 
accommodate  more  than  eighty  thousand  spectators.  The  outside 
was  encrusted  with  marble  ;  but,  with  the  lack  of  taste  which'  the 
Romans  invariably  showed,  both  these  buildings  were  adorned  with 
four  different  styles  of  columns.  Unity,  simplicity,  and  severe 
elegance  were  recklessly  sacrificed  to  mere  display  by  Roman  taste. 
When  the  sun  shone  too  warmly  for  the  comfort  of  the  vast  multi- 
tudes assembled  in  the  Colosseum,  an  awning  was  stretched  above 
them,  and  they  were  cooled  and  refreshed  by  perfumes  poured  on  it 
from  immense  vases.  At  will  the  arena  could  be  flooded,  and  become 
a  lake  suitable  lor  naval  combats.  Everywhere  the  Colosseum  was 
adorned  with  gilding,  and  the  separations  between  the  seats  glittered 
with  precious  stones.  The  Mole  of  Hadrian  —  the  largest  mauso- 
leum ever  built  —  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Roman 
antiquities. 

America  is  iudebted  to  both  Etruria  and  Rome  for  much  of  her 
art,  and  in  many  characteristics  she  is  like  both ;  possibly  the  early 
Etruscan  was  the  prototype  of  our  pilgrim  ancestors  in  religion  and 
sterling  common  sense.  In  our  government,  its  laws  and  their 
sanctions,  its  military  affairs,  its  classes  of  citizens,  there  is  a  strong 
analogy  with  the  Romans.  Even  in  amusements  and  the  exercises 
of  the  gymnasium  we  closely  copy  them.  The  division  of  the 
year  into  twelve  months  we  obtain  from  the  Romans,  who.  in  turn, 
received  it  from  the  Etruscans.  Americans,  like  the  Etruscans, 
excel  in  mechanical  skill ;  but,  while  an  American  by  machinery 
would  reproduce  a  delicate  design  in  jewelry  perhaps  hundreds  of 
times,  an  Etruscan  would  make  one  design  by  hand,  with  extreme 
nicety,  and  would  seldom,  if  ever,  reproduce  it.  A  short  time  ago, 
in  commenting  on  this  phase  of  Etruscan  art.  a  lecturer  said  that  no 
lady  should  be  willing  to  wear  ornaments  like  her  neighbors,  but 
each  should  study  what  was  most  becoming  to  her,  and  have  her 
jewelry  made  accordingly,  her  own  peculiar  property,  which  would 
not  be  cheapened  by  repetition. 

America  has  not  the  Greek  senate  of  beauty,  the  aesthetic  spirit 
of  Periclean  Athens.  She  has  no  classic  style,  neither  is  her  art 
strictly  original ;  fhough  she  would  probably  have  erected  statues 
to  her  heroes  and  monuments  to  render  memorable  certain  events, 
if  she  had  never  known  anything  of  any  nation  but  her  own.  Some 
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such  substantial  expressions  of  feeling  are  common  to  all  people. 
Many  of  our  public  buildings  seem  to  have  been  erected  in  order  to 
impress  upon  the  citizens  a  sense  of  the  power  which  could  create 
such  mammoth  structures  ;  for  the  vast  and  magnificent  is  now  the 
pride  of  the  American,  just  as  it  used  to  be  the  pride  of  the 
Roman.  In  one  respect,  at  least,  Americans  might  well  follow  the 
Etruscan  example ;  for  they  never  sacrificed  the  comfort  of  the 
interior  of  a  dwelling-house  for  a  beautiful  exterior.  Like  Rome, 
America  takes  a  great  interest  in  practical  things,  in  what  pertains 
to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  her  citizens.  To  one  who  would  study 
her  development  New  York  city,  the  modern  Rome,  offers  the  best 
opportunities.  Her  palatial  residences,  her  ostentatious  display  of 
wealth  in  her  marts  of  trade  as  well  as  in  her  churches,  her  blending 
different  styles  of  architecture  in  the  same  building,  regardless  of  any 
harmonious  effect,  fitly  represent  the  artistic  tendency  of  America. 
She  is  restless  with  all  the  activity  of  young  life.  As  time  is  a 
most  important  element  in  any  art-history,  we  may  hope  she  will 
develop  individuality  of  style,  and  a  spirit  that  will  not  ask  of 
everything,  Will  it  pay?  Is  there  money  in  it?  c.a. b.  '86. 
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Like  dark-cowled  monks,  who  solemnly 

Chant  in  the  dusk  their  vesper  hymn, 

The  pine-trees  stand,  while,  faint  and  dim, 

The  world  below  lies  wrapped  in  mystery 

And  silence,  save  a  far-off  cry, 

As  some  lone  night-bird  cleaves  the  amber  sky. 

"While,  dark  against  the  crimson  west, 

Two  purple  mountains  lie  in  strength  and  rest. 

L.  e.  t.  '86. 
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IN  MEMORIAL. 

REV.  JOSEPH  B.  BITTING ER. 

It  is  a  fitting  thing  that  the  pupils  of  Abbot  should  preserve  in 
the  pages  of  the  Courant  some  record  of  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
been  honorably  connected  with  its  history. 

The  early  life  of  Dr.  Bittinger.  including  the  years  spent  in 
teaching,  is  very  properly  committed  to  other  hands ;  my  own  recol- 
lections, mainly  personal,  must  refer,  of  course,  to  his  later  years. 

In  1853  Joseph  B.  Bittinger  was  a  young  minister  of  thirty, 
dedicated  to  and  equipped  for  his  life-work,  and  had  already  given 
evidence  of  the  future  distinction  that  awaited  him.  While  yet  a 
Professor  in  Mkldlebury  College,  Vermont,  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  Ex-governor  Slade  of  that  state,  who  had  two  sons  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Through  his  advice  the  young  minister  received  and  accepted 
a  call  from  the  Euclid  Avenue  Presbyterian  church  of  that  city, 
and  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  field  of  his  future  labor.  What 
he  had  already  done  as  a  teacher  in  his  native  town,  at  Andover, 
and  at  Middlebury.  was  but  work  on  the  skirmish-line,  before  the 
battle  of  life  really  began.  His  Cleveland  congregation  became 
devotedly  attached  to  him,  many  of  his  parishioners  maintaining 
their  personal  intercourse  with  him  through  life.  But  a  protracted 
attack  of  rheumatism,  hereditary  in  his  family,  constrained  him  to 
sever  bis  connection  with  that  church  in  1862. 

Two  years  of  comparative  rest  had  so  far  restored  his  health  that 
he  was  enabled  to  accept  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Sewickly.  Pa.,  over  w  hich  he  was  installed  pastor  Jin  1864.  Here 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  this  village  of  beautiful  homes  for  the 
tired  workers  of  Pittsburg,  he  remained  until  the  end  of  his  life  —  a 
period  of  nearly  twenty-one  years.  He  had  an  intelligent,  appre- 
ciative congregation,  between  whom  and  their  pastor  the  bond  of 
friendship  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  years  went  by. 
During  these  years  he  had  many  offers  of  preferment,  some  from 
colleges,  amongst  which  may  be  named  Obeiiin.  Ohio  :  Washington 
and  Jefferson.  Pa.,  and  his  own  Alma  Mater.  To  all  these  his 
heart  said  no  ;  his  answers  were  in  the  language  of  the  Shunamite 
woman.  I  dwell  among  mine  own  people."  They  had  become  his 
Philippian  church,  as  he  termed  it. 

Teaching,  the  Doctor  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest  vocations  to 
which  an  earnest  man  could  devote  his  life  :  and  his  own  inclinations 
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were  strongly  drawn  iu  that  direction,  believing  no  one  should 
undertake  the  work  but  from  the  highest  motives.  But.  in  truth, 
he  never  ceased  to  be  a  teacher.  He  was  wont  to  say  he  never 
considered  it  his  duty  to  deliver  an  oration  when  he  entered  his  pulpit, 
rather  he  felt  it  sacredly  incumbent  upou  him  to  have  something  to 
say  to  his  people  that  might  instruct  aud  edify,  and  this  ever  to  be 
said  clearly  and  simply,  so  all]might  comprehend.  Out  of  this  grew 
the  conversational  style  of  preaching  for  which  he  was  noted. 

Richly  endowed  by  nature  intellectually,  he  acquired  large  stores 
of  knowledge,  and  became  a  man  of  power.  His  scholarship  Waa 
accurate.  He  respected  tacts.  In  a  certain  sense  he  was  a  man  of 
the  wor'd :  he  knew  men  accurately,  and  was  able  to  measure  the 
forces  that  influence  conduct.  While  he  regarded  the  gospel  as  the 
great  elevating  and  purifying  power,  he  nevertheless  recognized  all 
collateral  and  supplementary  agencies.  For  this  reason  he  took  an 
active  interest  iu  education  in  all  its  various  forms  —  in  the  common 
school  (the  poor  man's  college),  in  the  higher  institutions  o:  learning, 
in  platform-instruction,  iu  questions  of  social  science,  in  prisou- 
reform.  and  kindred  matters.  To  educators  in  his  own  community 
he  was  always  the  trusted  adviser  aud  sympathizing  friend.  His 
influence  in  this  direction  cannot  be  measured. 

To  the  question  of  prison  reform  he  gave  many  years  of  thought 
and  effort;  in  connection  with  others,  succeeding  in  doing  much  to 
improve  the  condition  of  prisoners  in  the  Western  Peuitentiary 
of  his  own  state:  endeavoring  to  moderate  the  rule  of  solitary 
confinement,  establishing  a  library,  chapel.  Sunday-school,  and  com- 
mutation of  sentence  for  good  conduct.  Bv  request  of  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  went  twice  as  delegate  to  the  International 
Prison  Congress:  the  first  time  to  Loudon,  in  1872.  The  paper 
(one  of  twelve)  read  by  him  on  that  occasion  made  a  profound 
impression  on  the  convention.  The  secoud  time  the  Congress  met 
in  Stockholm,  in  1878.  when  the  Doctor  again  read  a  valuable  paper. 

Of  Dr.  Bittinger  as  a  minister  but  little  has  been  said.  As  this 
comes  home  more  directly  to  my  own  life,  it  will  be  difficult  to  con- 
dense into  a  space  suitable  for  the  Courant  what  might  be  written. 
His  preaching  was  characterized  by  breadth  of  view  and  clearness 
of  statemeut.  His  style  was  terse  and  forcible,  yet  of  singular 
beauty.  He  never  used  manuscript,  not  even  notes,  in  the  pulpit ; 
yet  such  was  his  marvellous  command  of  lauguage  that  the  critical 
ear  failed  to  detect  a  blemish  in  his  utterance.  An  eminent  member 
of  our  judicial  bench,  himself  a  master  of  M  English  undefiled."  re- 
marked, at  the  close  of  one  of  the  Doctor's  sermons.  "  Such  extern- 
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poraneous  speaking  is  remarkable.  Were  that  sermon  to  appear 
in  print,  not  a  sentence  would  need  revisal."  My  habit."  said  he 
to  a  confidential  friend,  ••  in  preparing  my  sermons,  is  first  to  get 
hold  of  a  living  thought  capable  of  gathering  round  itself  things 
germane,  and  I  trust  to  the  inspiration  of  this  central  idea  for  my 
illustrations  as  I  proceed."  His  reading  was  extensive.  He  sought 
knowledge  from  many  fields  —  from  history  and  biography  especially  ; 
from  poetry,  general  literature,  the  ascertained  truths  of  science  ; 
and.  more  than  all.  from  his  own  close  personal  study  of  men  and 
things  and  the  multifarious  activities  that  crowd  this  busy  age. 
The  fruit  of  all  this  he  gave  to  his  people  in  his  sermons.  His 
mind,  methodical,  intensely  logical,  and  withal  of  a  poetic  cast, 
moulded  his  material  into  symmetrical  forms.  The  finished  structure 
you  could  see  and  admire  ;  but  the  scaffolding  was  never  in  sight. 

His  wide  range  of  thought  and  catholic  spirit  kept  him  from  falling 
into  ruts.  He  was  always  loyal  to  freedom  of  thought,  and  main- 
tained a  broad  charity  for  honest  opinion.  Although  not  denying 
the  need  of  formula  as  a  working-force  in  practical  religion,  he 
never  taught  dogmatic  theologv  in  its  narrow  sense.  He  was  too 
large  a  man  for  that.  Divisions  on  denominational  lines  among 
Christians  he  always  deprecated,  and  did  much  in  his  life  to  break 
down  the  partition  walls.  Discussions  on  creeds  and  theologies  he 
regarded  as  a  waste  of  time,  if  not  worse, 

He  gave  to  his  people  an  honest  service,  the  whole  force  of  mind 
and  heart,  and  was  never  absent  from  his  pulpit  except  on  vacations. 
Although  within  a  half-hour's  ride  of  the  city,  he  would  not  occupy 
any  of  her  pulpits.  He  knew  his  people  preferred  no  other  minister 
to  him,  and  he  was  always  with  them.  Even  while  away  on  his 
summer  vacations  he  rarely  preached.  He  would  say.  "  My  people 
give  me  this  time  for  rest,  and  it  is  due  to  them  that  I  do  rest,  and 
so  he  resisted  all  solicitations. 

The  Doctor  was  ever  solicitous  for  the  high  training  of  youth. 
He  believed  in  the  gospel  of  work,  and  earnestly  pressed  its  neces- 
sity on  young  men.  He  taught  them  to  adopt  high  aims  with  the 
purpose  of  living  noble  and  beneficent  lives.  His  work  in  this  direc- 
iton  was  not  in  vain ;  persons  now  mature  men  and  women  are  free 
to  declare  that  the  high  views  of  life  and  duty  derived  from  his 
teaching  have  gone  with  them  as  an  inspiration  through  life. 

His  published  writings  are  numerous,  comprising  a  series  of  articles 
on  prison  reform  in  the  Princeton  Review,  addresses  made  from  the 
platform  on  educational  and  social  questions,  and  the  delightful  letters 
he  wrote  during  and  after  his  European  travels.    Many  articles  on 
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scriptural  themes  were  printed  in  the  leading  religious  magazines  — 
notably  his  Studies  in  the  Last  Things,  The  Eschatology  of  the 
Psalms,  and  a  series  of  articles  on  Paul.  His  lecture  on  Luther, 
delivered  before  the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny,  is  a  master-piece.  It 
was  published  in  pamphlet.  His  study  was  his  workshop,  from 
which  nothing  crude  or  immature  ever  went  forth.  Having  full 
command  of  his  mental  resources,  his  mind  worked  with  ease,  and 
thus  he  was  able  to  accomplish  an  immense  amount  of  work.  Still, 
in  truth  it  must  be  admitted,  he  died  prematurely  —  an  overworked 
man. 

In  January  1884  he  was  overcome  by  a  general  prostration. 
With  his  family  he  spent  the  summer  in  Europe,  hoping  to  regain 
his  health  by  travel,  and  with  absolute  freedom  from  work.  Return- 
ing in  October,  he  took  up  his  work  with  a  hopeful  heart.  He  was 
able  to  preach  but  four  sermons  ;  full  of  pathos  and  power  they 
were,  but  they  proved  to  be  his  last.  His  strength  failed  utterly. 
He  wrote  a  beautiful  and  touching  farewell  letter  to  his  congrega- 
tion, which  is  in  print,  and  a  copy  preserved  in  every  household  in 
his  parish  as  a  souvenir.  He  looked  calmly  toward  to  his  approach- 
ing death  as  simply  an  entrance  into  a  higher  state  of  activity  and 
happiness.  His  mind  never  lost  its  balance,  nor  did  his  habit  of 
beautiful  expression  fail  him,  not  even  in  the  hour  when  he  gave 
utterance  to  the  saddest  words  of  his  life,  "  I  am  growing  too  weak 
to  think." 

His  death  occurred  on  the  fifteenth  of  April  1885.  In  early  man- 
hood the  young  minister  left  his  eastern  home  to  begin  his  work  ; 
thirty-two  years  of  beautiful  labor  complete  the  circuit  of  his  minis- 
terial life,*  and  now  his  body,  borne  by  the  elders  of  his  church,  who 
loved  him  well,  in  a  spot  chosen  by  himself  near  the  place  of  his 
birth,  is  laid  to  rest  by  the  side  of  his  kindred.  To  us  who  knew 
him  best,  and  profited  most  by  his  instructions,  his  life  seemed  all  too 
soon  ended.    But  the  Master  knew  his  work  was  done. 

M.  J.  a.  '78 

DR.  J.  B.  BITTIXGER  AS  A  TEACHER. 

There  are  teachers  whom  we  adored  in  youth,  the  recollection 
of  whom  brings  a  smile  at  our  youthful  credulity ;  there  are  others 
whom  we  did  not  love,  whose  wisdom  we  now  respect  and  praise ; 
but  Mr.  Bittiuger  was  one  for  whom  our  early  enthusiasm  has  never 
abated,  to  whom  our  gratitude  has  augmented  as  life  revealed  the 
real  excellence  of  his  teachings  and  of  his  character. 
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Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  delineates 
the  "  intellectual  instructor "  as  he  should  be.  All  that  Hamilton 
prescribes  was  our  old  teacher,  and  more,  for  he  found  no  use  for 
"  emulation,"  so  highly  commended  as  a  motive  by  Sir  William. 
No  jealousy  was  awakened,  no  heart-burning  kindled,  no  selfish 
ambition  fostered  by  his  methods.  We  felt  an  enthusiasm  for  our 
studies,  we  welcomed  the  hour  for  our  recitation,  and  not  for  our 
own  only,  but  for  every  recitation  conducted  by  our  Principal,  since 
he  taught  his  classes  chiefly  in  the  school-room  where  the  numerous 
"  town-scholars  "  of  those  days  sat  during  the  sessions.; 

What  a  sunlit  picture  memory  conjures  of  a  roomful  of  happy, 
expectant  young  faces  ;  of  the  teacher, —  not  graceful  in  manner,  plain 
in  feature,  brusque  in  address,  devoid  of  the  refinements  of  an  arti- 
ficial culture,  but  with  a  kindly,  dignified,  strong  bearing,  —  stand- 
ing behind  the  high,  old-fashioned  desk.  No  matter  what  was  the 
science  or  the  text-book,  the  teacher,  not  the  text-book,  was  our  in- 
spiration ;  we  could  not  afford  to  lose  one  word  that  fell  from  his 
lips.  Youngest  or  oldest,  we  listened  as  for  our  lives,  every  soul  of 
us.  Now  and  then  would  come  a  bright  flash  of  incisive  wit,  when 
our  eager  faces  would  break  into  smiles,  and  smiles  ripple  into  side- 
shaking  laughter.  As  it  were  but  yesterday,  I  see  the  teacher  raise 
his  usually  downcast  eyes  above  his  spectacles  for  a  moment,  in 
quiet  surprise  at  the  tumult  he  has  evoked,  then  hide  his  blushing 
face,  his  broad  frame  swaying  in  sympathy  with  his  merry  auditors. 

In  those  early  days  one  does  not  analyze  her  feelings  and  convic- 
tions with  great  subtilty.  She  cannot  say  why  her  enthusiasm  has 
been  kindled,  how  she  knows  her  teacher  is  a  prince  among  men. 
Was  it  because  he  was  himself  such  an  ardent  lover  of  knowledge? 
That  was  no  doubt  an  element  of  his  power.  Was  it  because  he 
had  so  strong  a  native  impulse  to  impart  his  intellectual  treasures? 
True,  that  was  another  trait,  more  efficient  than  the  former ;  a  trait 
remarkably  developed  in  him.  He  could  not  address  a  few  senten- 
ces to  a  young  person,  in  school,  in  the  parlor,  even  in  the  street, 
without  communicating  a  new  scrap  of  knowledge,  a  new  thought, 
a  suggestion  of  some  mental  problem  to  be  wrought  out.  He  kept 
our  brains  perpetually  working  on  something  which  would  furnish 
exercise  and  discipline  to  our  nascent  faculties, —  not  in  a  way  of  toil, 
but  as  one  solves  a  puzzle  or  plays  a  game.  I  have  often  wondered 
in  these  intervening  days,  how  he  excogitated  all  those  odd  conceits, 
whether  those  psychological  riddles  he  used  to  delight  in  propounding 
were  given  to  us  to  forestall  girlish  gossip,  which  he  detested,  or 
simply  as  a  unique  drill  for  our  reflective  powers. 
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We  feared  him  while  we  loved  him  —  not  as  a  ruler,  for  we  were 
unconscious  of  being  governed.  Not  for  worlds  would  we  have  be- 
come targets  for  those  swift,  sharp  arrows  of  satire  which  we  knew 
were  always  iu  ambush. 

Of  praise  he  was  by  no  means  lavish,  yet  his  criticisms  upon  our 
crude  productions  were  always  tender  and  helpful.  When  we  met 
socially  he  was  neither  the  pedagogue  nor  the  "  esquire  of  dam- 
sels," but  a  friend,  intolerant  of  frivolity  while  benignant  toward 
immaturity. 

Often  we  say,  as  we  meet  in  these  long  after  years,  "  He  first 
awakened  my  dormant  powers  ;  to  him  I  owe,  more  than  to  any  other, 
the  development  of  my  intellect,  and  whatever  mental  growth  I  have 
attained."  Yet  who  can  gauge  the  force  and  scope  of  the  stimulus 
imparted  by  one  mind  to  another  ?  Who  can  weigh  and  state  the 
potency  of  an  influence  ?  Who  can  disentangle  the  threads  which 
intertwine  in  the  network  of  agencies  which  pull  souls  upward  or 
drag  them  downward  ?  We  know  we  have  been  swayed,  impelled, 
uplifted,  —  only  the  Creator  of  souls  can  tell  all  the  debt  we  owe 
those  who  have  wrought  changes  in  character,  who  have  uplifted 
other  minds  to  heights  which  but  for  them  had  never  been  attained. 

Many  of  Mr.  Bittinger's  pupils  at  Abbot  Academy  have  preceded 
him  to  that  shore  where  mortal  "  knowledge  shall  vanish  away ; " 
but  of  the  sheaves  which  they  have  laid  at  the  Lord's  feet,  surely 
not  the  least  have  been  their  disciplined  faculties  —  the  "  pounds  " 
which  "have  gained  ten  pounds"  —  because  a  wise  counsellor  early 
directed  their  steps.  s.  e.  j.  '52. 
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The  Anniversary  Exercises  of  1885  passed  off  very  pleasantly:  the 
exercises  themselves  were  unsually  interesting,  and  the  weather  was  all 
we  could  desire.  Many  of  the  friends  and  relatives  arrived  Saturday, 
June  sixth,  in  order  to  hear  the  baccalaureate  sermon,  which  was  de- 
livered Sunday,  at  the  Old  South  Church,  by  Rev.  G.  B.  Spaul  ling.  D.D., 
of  Manchester.  X.  H.  The  text  wa>  from  Matt.  xx.  27.  and  the  subject 
drawn  from  it,  Christian  service,  was  specially  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion. The  Abbot  Academy  choir,  under  Prof.  Downs's  supervision,  and 
aided  by  the  new  organ,  made  the  service  of  song  delightful.  The  chant 
of  the  xcvi.  Psalm,  with  its  noble  words  of  thanksgiving,  was  most  natu- 
rally supplemented  by  the  anthem,  M  O  Lord,  be  merciful." 

As  there  were  no  oral  examinations,  Monday  morning  was  given  up  to 
written  work,  and  Monday  evening  was  reserved  for  the  Draper  Reading. 

Tuesday  a.  m..  at  eight  forty-five,  the  Academy  Hall  was  filled  with  as 
many  friends  as  could  be  accommodated.  The  exercises  began  with  the 
semi-chorus,  "  O  ye  sweet  ringing  bells,"  by  Lysburg,  and  the  following 
programme  was  carried  out. 

Essays.  —  Home  Life  in  Art,  Miss  Helen  J.  Bunce ;  Nostra  Vestalia, 
Miss  Annie  C.  Lawrence. 

Reading.  —  Sidney  Carton's  Sacrifice  (Dickens).  Miss  A.  Isabel  Fogg. 

Essays.  —  Touissant  1'  Ouverture,  Miss  Matie  M.  Kuhnen  ;  Schiller  als 
Dramatiker,  Miss  Ruth  A.  Hatch. 

Music.  —  Rondo,  for  two  pianos  (Mozart-Grieg).  Misses  Carleton  and 
Xewton. 

Oration.  —  Miss  Julia  P.  Rockwell. 

The  audience  then  repaired  to  the  grove  to  witness  the  tree-planting, 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  closing  exercises,  where  the  customary  tree- 
song,  which  was  written  by  Miss  Frances  S.  Marrett,  was  sung,  and  the 
spade  transferred  to  the  president  of  the  class  of  '86.  Then  the  proces- 
sion moved  to  the  Old  South  Church,  where  the  address  was  given  by 
Rev.  Edwin  P.  Parker.  D.D.,  of  Hartford.  Conn.  The  service  opened 
with  chanting  the  xxiv.  Psalm.  The  invocation  was  pronounced  by. 
Rev.  John  W.  Ballantine.  followed  by  the  -  Jubilate  Deo,"  sung  by  the 
choir.  The  subject  of  Dr.  Parker's  discourse  was  The  Divine  Comedy. 
Through  the  speaker's  keen  analysis  and  just  appreciation,  we  saw,  as 
never  before,  the  movement  of  the  poem,  the  character  of  Beatrice,  and 
its  influence  over  the  literary  life  of  Dante.    This  noble  tribute  to  the 
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power  of  woman  was  a  fitting  close  to  the  work  of  the  year.  After  the 
diplomas  we:e  presented,  and  the  parting  hymn  was  sung,  we  began  to 
realize  that  the  class  of  '85  were  no  longer  our  seniors. 

Prof.  Churchill's  remarks  recalled  our  wandering  minds  from  sentiment 
to  the  realities  of  life.  In  his  peculiarly  happy  way  he  laid  before  the 
audience  the  pressing  need  of  new  buildings  for  the  Academy,  and  the 
consequent  need  of  money.  After  the  prayer  and  benediction  the  school 
and  guests  returned  to  Smith  Hall,  where  a  bountiful  collation  was  served 
by  the  young  ladies. 

To  old  scholars  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  is  not 
one  of  the  least  interesting  exercises  of  Anniversary-day.  This  year, 
although  no  business  of  special  importance  was  transacted  by  the  Associa- 
tion, there  was  no  lack  of  zeal  or  energy  in  behalf  of  the  school-home,  as 
the  remarks  and  acts  of  many  testified. 

The  Editors  of  the  Courant  would  take  this  occasion  to  thank  the 
Alumnae  for  their  expressions  of  interest  in  the  school  magazine,  and  their 
material  aid  towards  its  successful  publication. 

For  the  pleasant  entertainment,  the  Draper  Reading,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Irene  Rowley  Draper,  who  gives  us,  year  by 
year,  the  interest  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  be  used  for  the  instruction 
of  the  readers.  Mrs.  Draper  is  the  wife  of  our  Treasurer,  who  deserves 
the  grateful  recognition  of  all  connected  with  Abbot  Academy  for  his 
untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  school,  to  which  he  is  constantly  giving 
of  his  time  and  substance. 

The  audience  at  the  Eighteenth  Reading.  June  18,  1885,  was  unusually 
larsre.  It  beinsr  the  evening  before  Anniversarv-dav,  manv  friends  irom 
out  of  town  were  present. 

The  first  selection  on  the  programme.  "  The  Cat's  Pilgrimage  "  (Froude), 
Susan  H.  Tenney  read  with  fine  effect,  helping  us  to  appreciate  more 
fully  the  keen  sarcasm  of  the  author.  Grace  M.  Carleton  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  "  Miss  Ba-hby  "  (Maude  Moore),  who  conquered  the  dislike 
of  the  children  by  her  kindness  to  the  baby,  the  pet  and  pride  of  the 
whole  family.  The  sorrowful  face  of  "  Little  Dot,"  afterward  so  trans- 
formed by  happiness,  was  vividly  portrayed  by  Mary  A.  Libby,  in  The 
Alto's  Inspiration."  "  Hodson's  Hide-Out "  (Maurice  Thompson)  was 
read  with  much  force  by  Jeannie  L.  Jillson.  u  The  Dog  of  Flanders" 
(Ouida),  showing  the  loving  constancy  of  both  the  dog  aud  his  little 
master,  was  well  renlered  by  Frances  S.  Marrett.  Although  one  of 
Dickens's  numerous  selections  cannot  be  read  without  enjoyment,  the 
manner  in  which  "  Podsnappery,"  was  read  by  Evelyn  R.  Page  made  it 
all  the  more  delightful^  The  silence  of  the  audience  testified  to  the 
interest  felt  in  the  decision  of  Irene  in  The  Xight-Watch"  (Francois 
Coppee),  which  was  beautifully  read  by  A.  Isabel  Fogg.  Ruth  A.  Hatch 
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gave  very  pathetically  the  story  of  u  Jo.  Kiah.  and  Co."  (Jennie  Wood- 
ville),  in  which  Jo  was  constantly  getting  "  busted."  and  as  constantly 
coming  to  be  M  set  up,**  again.  Another  pathetic  selection,  though  of 
a  different  kind,  "The  Lady  of  Shalott  "  (Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps),  was 
finely  rendered  by  Julia  P.  Rockwell.  "  Polly  Mariner,  Tadoress  "  (Rose 
Terry  Cooke)  was  well  personated  by  Frances  T.  Swazey,  who  showed  a 
fine  power  of  imitation. 

Each  selection  was  happily  suited  to  the  reader  by  Professor  Churchill, 
who  Las  a  keen  artistic  sense  of  the  peculiar  adaptations  required  for 
successful  n-ading.  He  also  possesses  in  a  great  decree  that  faculty, 
most  valuable  in  an  instructor,  of  imparting  to  his  pupils  his  wonderful 
powers  of  interpretation.  We  cannot  express  too  warmly  our  apprecia- 
tion of  his  instructions,  which  are  invaluable  to  the  school,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  receive  this  individual  training. 

We  are  very  glad  and  grateful  that  Professor  Churchill  has  promised 
to  give  a  reading  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  buildings. 

The  Andover  Auxiliary  to  the  American  McAll  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Academy  Hall.  Wednesday  afternoon,  Oct.  28.  The 
officers  of  the  preceding  year  were  re-elected :  Miss  M.  S.  Merrill.  Presi- 
dent ;  Miss  Susan  Jackson,  Secretary :  Mrs.  George  Dove,  Treasurer. 
The  only  changes  in  organization  were  among  the  Directors  chosen  from 
the  different  churches  represented  in  the  Association.  The  Secretary's 
Annual  Report  included  an  interesting  account  of  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  held  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y..last  April,  besides  that  of  the 
year's  work  of  the  Andover  Auxiliary.  The  Report  of  Mrs.  Dove, 
Treasurer,  showed  that  this  society,  during  its  first  year's  existence,  has 
sent  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  American  McAll  Association,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  for  the  salary  of  a  worker  in  Paris,  and  has  a  con- 
siderable balance  in  the  treasury. 

Mile.  Louise  Monod,  whose  support  the  Andover  Auxiliary  has  as- 
sumed, is  a  young  French  lady  of  fine  abilities  and  Christian  character, 
who  is  working  in  connection  with  the  Salle  Beach  in  Paris,  and  also  as 
superintendent  of  the  publication  of  Christian  literature  in  France.  Miss 
Merrill  read  a  letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Newell,  introducing  Mile.  Monod,  and  ] 
then  one  from  the  lady  herself.  This  letter,  written  in  French,  but  ren- 
dered into  English  by  the  reader,  gave  a  very  pleasing  account  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Andover  ladies  through  their  representative  in  France, 
and  must  stimulate  the  young  society  to  increased  vigor  in  its  second 
year's  work  at  home. 

';  The  breaking  waves  dashed  "  not  against  the  coal-wharves  of  Plymouth 
when  the  Class  of  '86,  accompanied  by  Miss  McKeen.  Mrs.  Mead.  Miss 
Fannie  Kimball,  and  Miss  Lina  Kimball,  made  their  pilgrimage  to  that 
historic  spot.  The  October  morning  was  as  fcri^ht  and  clear  as  the 
heart  of  an  excursionist  could  desire,  and  a  tranquil  sea  smiled  us  a  welcome. 
From  the  station  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  our  party  went  directly 
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to  Pilgrim  Hall  to  see  the  interesting  collection  of  relics.  The  pictures, 
the  quaint  old  books,  the  clumsy  and  rusty  pieces  of  armor,  Governor 
Winslow's  table.  John  Carver's  chair.  Peregrine  White's  cradle,  and 
many  other  things  were  inspected  with  eager,  reverent  interest.  Then 
we  went  to  Plymouth  Rock.  By  some  good  tbrtune  the  iron  gates  that 
enclose  the  rock  were  left  open,  and  it  was  with  great  delight  that  we 
seized  the  opportunity  to  plant  our  nineteenth-century  feet  upon  the 
sacred  stone  of  seventeenth-century  fame.  We  tried  to  imagine  the 
landing  on  that  bleak  and  dreary  winter-day,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  ;  but  the  sunshine,  the  clustering  houses,  and  the  wharves  were  not 
favorable  for  such  flights  of  fancy.  There  was,  however,  one  experience 
of  the  Puritans  which  we  could  in  some  sense  appreciate,  and  that  was 
hunger.  The  appetite  with  which  we  attacked  our  lunch  on  Burial  Hill 
would  have  done  justice  to  a  company  of  starving  colonists.  There,  on 
the  hill-top,  with  the  mossy  old  gravestones  around  us,  the  town  at  our 
feet,  and  the  blue  harbor  before  us,  it  was  not  difficult  to  turn  our 
thoughts  backward.  "We  pictured  the  solitary  Mayflower  lying  at  anchor, 
and  imagined  with  what  a  sense  of  utter  loneliness  and  desolation  the 
colonists  must  have  seen  her  set  sail  for  Old  England,  leaving  them  with 
no  way  of  escape  from  this  strange,  new  country.  After  exploring  among 
the  tombstones,  examining  the  quaint  old  records  in  the  court-house, 
and  drinking  with  pious  heroism  from  the  pilgrim  spring,  we  went  last 
to  see  the  National  Monument.  Nothing  impressed  us  more  than  this. 
The  colossal  statue  of  Faith,  the  two  figures  of  Education  and  Morality, 
the  exquisite  marble  relief  of  the  pedestal,  form  a  beautiful  tribute  to 
the  brave  men  and  women  who  founded  our  grand,  free  nation. 

The  journey  home,  with  glimpses  of  the  autumn  foliage  and  the  glorious 
sunset  through  the  car  windows,  was  a  pleasant  ending  to  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  day. 

Thursday,  the  8th  of  October,  the  regular  school  work  was  laid  aside 
to  give  a  large  number  of  Abbot  girls  the  opportunity  of  attending  the 
Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  held  in  Boston.  Those  who  had  friends  and  relatives 
in  Boston,  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  were  not  only  themselves  invited 
to  the  houses  of  these  friends,  but  were  asked  to  bring  others  from  the 
school  with  them.  Through  the  kin  Iness  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  guests,  twenty,  including  the  two  teachers, 
Miss  French  and  Miss  Pearson,  shared  the  hospitality  of  the  Young 
woman's  Christian  Association.  Upon  reaching  Boston  on  Wednesday 
morning.  Ave  went  directly  to  the  Young  Woman's  Home,  and  there 
found  one  room  assigned  to  the  teachers,  and  the  gymnasium  fitted  up 
for  us  girls.  As  we  entered  the  large,  well-lighted  room,  with  its  eigh- 
teen cots  ranged  along  the  walls,  it  looked  much  like  a  pleasant  hospital 
ward.  But  after  we  were  once  its  occupants  it  lost  that  resemblance. 
Quiet  reigned  no  longer,  and  a  looker-on  would  hardly  have  taken  the 
inmates  for  suffering  invalids. 
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Coming  back  from  the  morning's  meetings  just  in  season  to  hear  the 
musical  gong,  we  were  not  slow  in  answering  its  call.  As  we  entered  the 
dining-room  we  were  met  with,  "  The  young  ladies  from  Andover !  this 
way  please";  and  following  our  guide,  we  found  a  table  reserved  for  us 
With  Miss  Pearson  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  Mis-  French  at  the  other, 
we  did  not  feel  at  all  like  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  The  generous 
thoughtfulness  of  the  managers  of  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Associ- 
ation in  making  everything  so  pleasant  for  us  throughout  our  stay,  tiiking 
pains  to  do  this  also  at  a  time  when  so  much  extra  labor  devolved  upon 
them,  was  gratefully  appreciated.  Wednesday  afternoon  we  heard  the 
greetings  and  salutations  in  Tremont  Temple,  and  most  of  us  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  hear  Dr.  Storrs  in  the  evening.  Thursday  morning  we 
separated,  and  attended  those  meetings  where  we  could  find  room.  In 
the  evening  we  returned  to  An  lover,  tired,  but  impressed  as  never  before 
by  the  greatness  and  the  worth  of  the  missionary  work.  The  following 
Saturday  evening-hour  meeting  was  given  to  the  repetition  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  thoughts  and  facts  gleaned  from  the  meetings,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  had  not  attended  them. 

Abbot  Academy  has  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  missionary  work. 
It  was  because  this  interest  was  thought  worthy  of  cultivation,  that  all 
who  wished  were  enabled  to  attend  this  Seventy-fif'.h  Anniversary  of  the 
American  Board.  This  earnest  missionary  spirit  in  the  school  has  borne 
abundant  fruit  in  time  past.  A  large  number  of  the  graduates  and  former 
pupils  of  Abbot  have  gone  forth  to  labor  in  foreign  lands.  That  we  may 
hold  their  names  in  grateful  remembrance,  and  make  them  known  to 
many  of  our  readers  who  have  never  heard  of  them,  we  have  made  this 
record. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin  (Henrietta  Jackson,  '30)  was  the  first  to  <jo.  Her 
field  of  work  lay  in  Bebek,  near  Constantinople,  where  she  labored  till  1850, 
when  she  was  called  away  from  earth.  The  others  who  have  gone  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire  are  Mrs.  Everett  of  Constantinople  (Seraphina  Haynes. 
'45)  :  Mrs.  Washburn  (Henrietta  Hamlin,  '58),  wife  of  the  President  of 
Robert  College;  Mrs.  Grosvenor  (f  Lilian  Waters,  '72),  wife  of  one  of  the 
Professors  of  that  college;  Miss  Martha  J.  Gleason,  '69,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged in  city  missionary  work  in  Constantinople,  and  is  now  on  her  way 
to  this  country  ;  Mrs.  Fuller  (Amelia  D.  Gould,  '56),  of  Aintab;  fMiss 
Clara  Hanilin,  '73,  Associate  Principal  of  the  u  Home  "  for  girls,  in  Scutari ; 
•fMiss  Olive  X.  Twitchell,  '76,  who  has  just  gone  from  Broosa  to  Constanti- 
nople to  take  Miss  Gleason's  place;  Miss  Harriet  N.  Childs,  '76.  who  has 
gone  to  Marash,  after  a  year  at  Scutari :  and  three  pupils  who  were  resi- 
dents in  Andover,  Mrs.  Beebee  (Sarah  Wardwell,  '52),  at  Marash,  and 
Mrs.  Livingston  (f  Martha  Tracy,  '57).  and  her  sister  at  Sivas. 

In  Syria  have  been  fMiss  Sarah  Ford,  '81.  who  has  just  returned  to  this 
country,  and  is  now  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Mrs.  Sherman  (Martha  E. 
Williams,  '34),  who  was  for  some  years  in  Jerusalem. 

In  Japan,  at  Okayama,  are  Mrs.  Dr.  Berry  (Maria  Gove,  '6  7),  who  has 
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gone  back  to  her  field  this  fall  with  her  husband,  after  a  year's  stay  in  this 
land,  Mrs.  Pettee  (f  Isabella  Wilson,  '74),  and  Mrs.  Cary  (f  Ellen  Emer- 
son, 77),  with  Mrs.  Dr.  Heron  (Harriet  Gibson,  '81),  for  a  neighbor,  in 
Corea.  An  extract  from  a  letter  by  Mrs.  Gibson,  giving  an  account  of 
the  marriage  and  departure  of  her  daughter,  was  printed  in  the  Courant 
of  last  June.  Another  letter  from  Mrs.  Gibson  says;  ,k  I  hasten  to  tell 
you  the  good  news  of  Hat  tie's  safe  arrival  in  Seoul,  Corea.  They  were 
well,  were  delighted  with  the  country,  and  had  found  favor  with  the  king 
and  nobles.  When  she  first  landed,  the  natives  flocked  around  her,  and 
felt  of  her  clothes,  and  examined  her  with  great  curiosity,  but  seemed 
kind.  She  thinks  the  Coreans  fine  looking,  and  the  dress  of  the  higher 
classes  very  graceful.  They  wear'long  flowing  robes,  apple-green,  cherry- 
red,  and  sky-blue  color.  The  material  is  like  linen  or  grass  cloth. 
Their  hats,  which  are  made  of  bamboo  or  horsehair,  are  high  and  conical 
with  straight  brims.  The  country  is  very  verdant,  and  the  valleys  rich, 
abounding  with  rice,  millet,  corn,  and  barley.  Cherries  and  apricots  are 
growing  everywhere.  The  mission  houses  are  pretty  and  comfortable  ; 
they  are  native  houses,  with  some  repairs.  The  women  are  shy,  and 
have  to  be  enticed  into  the  mission  house  with  Mrs.  Allen's  baby.  They 
show  much  interest  in  Dr.  Allen's  Christian  home  ;  the  first,  and  now  the 
only.  Christian  home  in  all  this  dark  land  of  Corea.  Hattie  longs  so  to 
set  up  soon  another  such  a  light  for  Christ.  There  is  much  work  for  Dr. 
Heron  in  the  hospital.  The  medical  missionaries  are  making  way  for  the 
gospel  with  their  healing  art.  The  wonderful  opening  into  the  very 
king's  heart  is  surely  of  the  Lord.  Let  us  all  pray  that  he  may  speedily 
be  converted  to  Christ,  and  open  the  gates  of  all  Corea  to  the  "King  of 
kings."  From  one  of  Mrs.  Heron's  latest  letters  we  learn  of  the  danger 
constantly  threatening  the  missionaries  in*  their  Corean  work.  Their 
native  teacher  was  a  Romanist.  Some  time  ago  he  became  interested  in 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  which  he  found  at  Dr.  Allen's.  He  borrowed  the  book, 
and  when  he  brought  it  back  he  said,  "  I  have  heard  of  the  Unnameable 
God  before;  but  those  missionaries  (the  Jesuits)  had  their  heads  taken 
off."  As  long  as  the  king  remains  a  heathen,  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  him.  He  may  at  any  time  be  swayed  from  his  present  position  by 
his  superstitious  wife.  Any  one  of  the  servants  of  the  missionaries  may 
prove  a  spy,  and  should  royal  favor  fail  them  their  danger  would  be 
imminent. 

In  India,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Scudder  (Fanny  Lewis,  '36)  was  for  twenty 
years  a  co-laborer  with  her  husband  in  Madras;  Mrs.  William  De  Eiemer 
(Emily  True,  '57)  spent  ten  years  in  Ceylon  ;  Mrs.  Gutterson  (f  Emma  S. 
Wilder,  '74),  a  daughter  of  an  African  missionary,  is  working  in  Melur. 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  Mrs.  Thomas  Jones  (Martha  Cooley,  '56), 
whose  husband  is  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Johnson  (Lois  S.  Hoyt,  '33). 

In  Prague,  Austria,  Mrs.  Adams  (Caroline  Plimpton,  *56)  found  a  field 
of  great  usefulness. 
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In  Africa,  Miss  Anna  W.  Bumstead.  '75,  is  doing  a  good  work  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Huguenot  Seminary  near  Cape  Town.  This  school  is  for 
the  Dutch  and  English  colonists.  A  description  of  the  Seminary  and  its 
surroundings,  by  Miss  Bumstead,  was  given  in  the  Courant  of  June,  1*85. 
Another  who  should  be  named  here  is  fMiss  Charlotte  Adams,  who  was 
accepted  as  missionary  to  Syria,  when  catted  by  the  Great  Master  to  go 
up  higher. 

These  noble  missionary  daughters  are  most  affectionately  in  Abbot 
Academy.  Who  are  to  go  forth  from  the  present  ranks,  following  their 
noble  example  ? 

The  publication  of  the  June  Courant  before  the  close  of  the  school 
year  prevented  us  from  speaking  of  four  interesting  addresses  given  in 
the  Academy  Hall.  Dr.  At  wood  of  Salem  took  for  his  subject  the  ••  Mount 
of  Transfiguration,"  and  drew  from  it  many  important  lessons. 

Dr.  Judson  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, set  forth  the  truth,  that  every  cultivated  Christian  mind  must 
necessarily  be  interested  in  the  salvation  of  the  world.  The  topic  of  Rev. 
W.  R.  Campbell,  of  Boston,  was  the  use  of  all  learning  and  talents  as  sug- 
gested by  Isaiah,  "  that  he  might  know  how  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to 
him  that  is  weary." 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Schauffler.  formerly  a  missionary  in  Austria,  at  present 
missionary  among  the  Bohemians  in  Cleveland,  O.,  spoke  from  the  words, 
"  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us." 

At  morning-prayers  in  September  Dr.  Berry,  a  missionary  physician  in 
Kioto,  gave  an  account  of  the  great  change  which  has  been  effected  in 
Japan's  relation  to  Christianity.  It  is  only  within  fifteen  years  that  mis- 
sionaries have  been  allowed  to  live  in  that  country ;  and  when  he,  with 
others,  went  there  in  1878,  the  governor  gave  them  the  use  of  a  house  ; 
thus  showing  if  God  has  a  particular  work  for  a  person  to  do,  the  way- 
will  be  opened  before  him. 

At  the  Saturday-evening  meeting,  October  10th,  Rev.  Mr.  Makepeace, 
in  an  instructive  and  familiar  way,  spoke  to  us  upon  Levi  the  publican, 
and  showed  how  the  Spirit  works  in  unexpected  places  ;  the  power  of  secret 
prayer;  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  life  in  the  words,  M  Follow  me." 

A  few  days  later  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Smith  gave  a  sketch  of  her  work,  in 
connection  with  her  husband's,  in  China.  For  ten  years  it  was  very 
discouraging.  The  first  great  barrier  was  learning  the  language,  as  only 
differences  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  same  word  indicate  different  ideas. 
After  the  language  was  acquired  the  prejudice  of  the  people  seemed  to 
be  an  insurmountable  object  for  a  time,  but  was  finally  overcome  in  a 
most  unexpected  manner.  A  terrible  famine  prevailed,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries showed  much  kindness  to  the  people  in  the  way  of  providing 
them  food,  and  won  their  confidence  to  such  a  degree  as  to  gain  their 
attention  to  the  truth  they  had  come  to  teach ;  ami  great  good  has  been 
accomplished.  Now,  at  the  end  of  thirteen  years,  the  Chinese  show  great 
affection  for  the  same  missionaries  whom  they  at  first  avoided,  and  even 
repelled. 
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Mr.  Joseph  H.  Neesima,  of  Kioto,  Japan,  made  a  short  visit  to  Andover 
in  October.  A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  him  from  the  fact  that  he 
came  to  this  country  of  his  own  will,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  with  the  firm 
purpose  to  obtain  a  Christian  education.  After  completing  the  course 
of  study  in  Phillips  Academy,  Amherst  College,  and  the  Theological 
Seminary  in  Andover,  he  returned  to  Japan,  and  has  been  an  active 
Christian  worker.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  entertain  him,  and  listen 
to  his  description  of  the  social,  civil,  and  religious  habits  of  the  Japanese. 

Miss  Lizzie  B.  Pierson,  formerly  of  Andover,  and  for  the  past  eight 
years  a  missionary  in  Pao-ting  Fu,  North  China,  met  with  us  in  the  parlor 
one  Sunday  evening,  and  told  us  of  the  condition  of  Chinese  women. 

October  31,  Professor  Taylor  spoke  to  us  preparatory  to  the  communion 
service,  showing  how  Christ's  death  was  the  crowning  glory  of  his  mission. 

One  morning  at  prayers  Rev.  H.  O.  Ladd,  President  of  the  college  at 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  gave  us  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  is  working,  and  mentioned  the  great  obstacle  to  be  over- 
come in  the  way  of  superstition  due  to  Jesuit  influence.  The  call  to 
promote  Christian  civilization  among  these  people  is  especially  urgent, 
since  they  form  a  part  of  our  own  nation. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Carpenter,  at  present  residing  in  Andover,  spoke  to  us  with 
reference  to  the  personal  care  of  a  personal  God ;  basing  his  remarks 
upon  God's  promises  from  the  time  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham  to 
Christ's  words  :  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway." 

Mr.  Edward  Day,  a  student  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  developed  in 
a  very  interesting  way  the  passage  found  in  John  xii.  21.  He  showed  it 
to  be  true  of  every  individual  that  perfect  satisfaction  is  never  found  in 
earthly  conditions,  and  can  only  be  found  in  Christ;  that  it  is  better  to 
seek  him  from  an  unworthy  motive  than  not  at  all,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
author  of  Ben  Hur,  who,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ingersol,  studied  Christ's 
life  as  simply  that  of  a  good  man,  and  as  a  result  we  have  his  well-known 
work. 

Saturday  evening  before  Thanksgiving  Rev.  Leverett  Bradley,  rector 
of  Christ  Church,  Andover,  spoke  to  us,  in  his  usual  powerful  manner, 
from  the  words,  "  Praise  is  comely  " ;  and  showed  how  praise  for  a  worthy 
act  is  as  much  a  duty  as  reproof  for  what  is  unworthy,  and  lastly,  praise 
to  the  Creator  for  what  he  is  in  himself,  apart  from  his  personal  relation 
to  us,  besides  claiming  the  place  of  a  duty,  is  one  of  the  sources  of  truest 
happiness  in  life. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  September  21st,  the  teachers,  matrons,  and 
pupils  gathered  in  the  Academy  Hall,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from 
the  Senior  Class.  During  the  evening  the  guests  enjoyed  listening  to 
the  reading  of  "  Sunday  Morning  in  Wallen  Camp,"  by  Miss  Swazey. 
The  contest  between  the  senior  rivals  for  thfe  position  of  class  orator 
afforded  us  great  entertainment.  As  none  of  these  rival  orators  could 
wait  for  any  other  to  finish  what  she  had  to  say,  and  at  last  all  were 
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talking  at  the  same  time,  the  effect  was  very  amusing.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  company  broke  up,  grateful  to  the  Senior  Class  for  a  most  delightful 
evening,  and  for  the  opportunity  given  the  old  and  new  scholars  to  become 
better  acquainted. 

"  The  People's  Course,"  which  many  of  us  attended  in  the  Town  Hall 
this  fall,  has  proved  so  far  to  be  a  very  interesting  one.  The  lectures 
which  we  have  most  enjoyed  have  been  that  upon  Oxford  and  its  University, 
by  E.  C.  Bolles,  D.D.,  and  three  upon  Art,  by  Rev.  Arthur  May  Knapp. 
All  of  them  were  finely  illustrated  by  the  stereoptieon. 

In  the  lecture  upon  Oxford  we  were  shown  many  beautiful  views  of 
the  town  and  college  buildings,  the  churches  and  libraries.  In  connection 
with  the  Bodleian  library  we  were  interested  in  the  pictures  of  some  of 
its  treasures ;  as  the  lantern  of  Guy  Fawkes,  and  the  watches  of  Crom- 
well and  Elizabeth,  and  other  ancient  relics. 

The  first  of  the  Art  lectures  was  upon  Grecian  Art,  and  some  of  the 
pictures  of  temples  and  statuary  in  connection  with  this  were  exceedingly 
beautiful.  The  second,  upon  Early  Ciiristian  Art,  was  not  so  interesting, 
perhaps,  as  the  first,  from  the  fact  that  the  pictures  were  not  so  good. 
In  the  third,  upon  Mediaeval  Art,  we  were  shown  some  beautiful  Gothic 
cathedrals.  Of  those  yet  to  be  delivered,  we  look  foward  with  special 
pleasure  to  that  upon  Constantinople. 

The  Art  lectures  in  the  People's  Course  were  so  much  enjoyed  that 
Rev.  A.  M.  Knapp,  at  the  request  of  many  of  his  audience,  consented 
to  give  five  additional  lectures,  with  illustrations,  in  the  lower  hall  of  the 
town-house.  We  have  attended,  with  interest,  the  two  which  have  been 
given. 

Memorial  Day  occurring  on  Saturday  last  year,  the  usual  hall  exercises 
were  arranged  with  reference  to  the  occasion,  and  the  following  pro- 
gramme was  carried  out.  Miss  Raymond  reported  on  John  Brown's 
Raid;  Miss  Weston  on  Abraham  Lincoln  ;  Miss  Abbot  on  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation;  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  was  sung,  the 
school  joining  in  the  chorus  ;  Report  on  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  by  Miss 
Twitchell ;  Gen.  Grant,  and  the  campaign  of '64-'£5,  by  Miss  Hitchcock  ; 
Capture  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  end  of  the  war,  by  Miss  Wallace  ; 
Miss  McKeen  alluded  to  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln;  the  last 
verse  of  America  was  sung  by  the  school  ;  piano  duet,  Misses  Newton 
and  Carleton. 

Notwithstanding  a  heavy  rainstorm,  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  school  attended  the  piano  recital  given  in  the  Town  Hall,  Wednesday 
evening,  October  twenty- first.  It  was  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Downs,  and  of  special  interest  to  us,  because  given  under  the  auspices  of 
Abbot  Academy,  and  in  aid  of  the  building  fund.  The  artists  were  Miss 
Olga  Radecki  and  Miss  Mary  Obrion,  assisted  by  Miss  Sallie  Bingham, 
soprano.    We  greatly  admired  Miss  Obrion's  brilliant  execution  and  fine 
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technique,  and  enjoyed  particularly  her  selections  from  Liszt  and  Schar- 
wenka.  Miss  Radecki  charmed  us  by  her  sympathetic  touch,  especially 
by  her  rendering  of  the  Andante  and  Polonaise  from  Chopin.  The  duets 
for  two  pianos  were  an  enjoyable  contrast  to  the  solos,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  tell  which  was  most  pleasing.  Miss  Bingham  had  a  remarkably  >clear 
and  flexible  voice,  and  ably  assisted  the  pianists.  Owing  to  the  unpleasant 
weather,  the  audience  was  small ;  but  all  who  braved  the  elements  were 
well  rewarded  for  their  efforts. 

One  memorable  Wednesday  we  were  invited  to  an  afternoon  re- 
ception, given  by  Miss  McKeen  and  the  other  members  of  the  Faculty, 
at  Smith  Hall.  The  parlors,  the  music-room,  and  Miss  McKeen's  room 
were  thrown  open.  Miss  Freeman,  Miss  Morgan,  Miss  Shafer,  and  Miss 
Whiting  of  Wellesley  College  were  present,  besides  many  of  the  families 
connected  with  the  Theological  Seminary  and  Phillips  Academy  and 
other  Andover  friends.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  occasion,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  repeated. 

Many  old  scholars  and  friends  of  the  school  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
work  of  raising  money  for  the  new  buildings,  so  long  talked  of,  is  slowly  but 
steadily  going  on.  The  amount  now  pledged  is  $34,532  ;  of  this  $7,712  was 
raised  by  the  Alumnae  Association,  and  the  remainder,  $26,820,  has  been 
given  in  part  by  the  Trustees,  and  in  part  raised  by  Miss  McKeen.  The 
pledges  are  made  with  the  understanding  that  $100,000  will  be  raised  be- 
fore next  July,  and  work  will  not  begin  until  that  amount  is  pledged. 
With  more  than  one  third  of  the  money  actually  pledged,  can  we  give  up 
the  remaining  two  thirds,  and  in  so  doing  give  up  all  ?  No,  Abbot  must 
enter  upon  a  new  half  century  of  increasing  usefulness.  Are  alumnae  and 
old  scholars  doing  all  that  they  can  in  furthering  this  work  ?  Let  each 
one  feel  a  responsibility  in  regard  to  it,  and  not  only  send  in  her  sub- 
scription, but  solicit  others  to  do  the  same.  What  we  do  must  be  done 
quickly  and  heartily ;  let  there  be  a  ready  response. 

DRIFTWOOD. 

A  little  three-year-old  grandson  of  Abbot  Academy,  Abbot  Sawyer, 
of  Owatonna,  Minn.,  has  sent  five  dollars  towards  the  building  fund. 

Miss  Kate  Tyer,  whose  death  has  recently  occurred,  pledged  two 
hundred  dollars  towards  the  new  buildings,  writing,  "  I  truly  wish  that 
my  pledge  was  just  five  times  as  much  as  it  is ;  but  I  do  what  I  can." 

A  little  girl  ten  years  of  age,  who  is  looking  forward  to  Abbot  a,s  her 
future  school-home,  wished  to  do  her  part  towards  securing  new  buildings. 
Hearing  her  mother  speak  of  subscribing,  she  asked  that  she  might  do  so 
too,  and  on  being  questioned  as  to  what  she  would  like  to  give,  quickly 
subscribed  ten  dollars  of  her  own  money. 
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The  Thanksgiving  recess  proved  to  be  a  very  pleasant  time  to  those  of 
us  who  remained  at  the  Academy.  The  evening  were  taken  up  with 
shadow-pictures,  blowing  soap-bubbles,  pulling  candy,  and  acting  charades. 
The  pleasure  was  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  friends  who  spent 
the  recess  with  us  —  Mrs.  President  Chadbourne,  with  her  daughter 
fElizabeth  M.  Chadbourne,  '78,  also  her  son  from  New  York:  Mrs.  X.  M. 
Curtis,  from  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.,  and  her  little  daughter  Eliza,  who  won 
our  hearts;  Miss  Louise  Magone,  from  Wellesley  College;  and  Mr. 
William  S.  Archer,  brother  of  Miss  Charlotte  Archer ;  with  some  of  our 
Andover  friends. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Sphinx  during  the  present  school  year 
twenty-five  new  members  were  received.  After  the  usual  business  tran- 
sactions the  exercises  opened  with  a  muting  by  Miss  Jillson  — "  Hodson's 
Hide-out."  This  was  followed  by  two  papers ;  one  on  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
read  by  Miss  Twitchell  ;  the  other  on  the  Visit  of  the  Senior  Class  to 
Plymouth,  read  by  Miss  Spear.  Miss  Lanphear  sang  "The  breaking 
waves  dashed  high."  The  entertainment  closed  with  a  tableau  —  M  Pris- 
cilla  at  her  spinning-wheel." 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  sums  pledged  for  the  Portrait  Fund  have 
been  so  generous  that  Mr.  Edgar  Parker  of  Boston  has  been  engaged  to 
paint  Miss  McKeen  from  life ;  and  Miss  Emily  Means  of  Abbot  Academy 
to  paint  Miss  Phebe  from  her  own  recollections,  assisted  by  numerous 
excellent  photographs.  Mr.  Parker  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  best  of  our 
resident  portrait-painters,  and  is  well  known  all  over  the  country.  His 
portrait  of  Charles  Stunner,  in  Faneuil  Hall  is  considered  an  excellent 
work  of  art  and  a  truthful  likeness  ;  while  his  picture  of  John  G.  Whittier, 
in  the  Friends'  School,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  is  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  in  existence  of  the  venerable  poet.  Miss  McKeen  has  had 
several  sittings ;  and  a  friend  who  has  seen  the  picture  considers  it,  even 
in  its  incomplete  condition,  very  promising.  The  pose  of  the  head  is  easy 
and  natural ;  the  hands  lie  loosely  in  the  lap ;  the  attitude  of  the  figure  is 
good,  and  the  whole  effect  is  pleasing. 

Miss  Emily  Means's  success  in  portraiture,  both  as  regards  likeness  and 
artistic  excellence,  is  so  well  known  that  we  are  certain  Miss  Phebe's 
picture  will  fall  no  ways  behind  Miss  McKeen's. 

Item.  —  If  those  who  have  pledged  sums  to  the  Portrait  Fund  will  send 
the  money  to  Mrs.  A.  S.  Downs,  Andover,  Mass.,  she  will  be  much  obliged, 
and  if  any  who  have  not  given  will  add  their  share  she  will  be  doubly 
thankful. 

The -air  of  our  corridors  is  redolent  of  pine-needles.  There  is  a  flatter 
of  pongee  and  olive  green  silk  in  the  hall  on  Saturday  afternoons,  and 
the  prospects  are  good  for  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  parental  gifts  next 
Christmas.  The  crazy  cushion  has  given  place  to  the  pine-pillow,  which, 
according  to  "the  eternal  fitness  of  things,"  was  introduced  by  the  girls 
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from  the  Pine-tree  State.  The  pillow  is  covered  with  embroidered 
pongee,  and  filled  with  dry  pine  or  fir  needle?,  which  are  supposed  to 
diffuse  a  delicate  odor.  If  the  fragrance  of  the  pine  could  carry  with 
it  something  of  the  "  tender  grace "  and  beauty  of  the  late  autumn 
days,  when  the  needles  are  gathered,  nothing  could  be  a  more  delightful 
Christmas  present  than  a  pine-pillow. 

She  was  giving  a  most  graphic  description  of  the  Plymouth  trip  to  a 
young  minister  that  was  to  be. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  what  place  are  you  talking  about  ?  " 
"  Why,  Plymouth,  where  the  Pilgrims  landed." 

"  Oh  !  I  never  have  been  in  New  England  before,  and  don't  know  much 
about  the  places  around  here." 

At  the  entertainment  at  Smith  Hall,  after  some  of  the  guests  had  per- 
sonated the  word  "  hero,"  little  Eliza  said,  u  Where  do  you  get  the  men  ?  " 

PERSONALS. 

Anna  Laurens  Dawes,  '70,  has  recently  published  a  book,  entitled, 
"  How  we  are  Governed."  The  book  is  not  a  scientific  treatise,  but  a 
simple  explanation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  the  work  is 
designed  for  the  young,  and  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

After  her  return  from  a  visit  in  Iowa,  f  Josephine  E.  Richards,  '77,  made 
us  two  short  visits  in  the  fall  term. 

Louie  E.  Woods,  '85,  sailed,  October  3,  for  Antwerp;  from  which  place 
she  travelled  slowly  to  Florence, —  stopping  at  Lucerne  and  Milan, — 
and  is  now  in  Sienna.    After  Christmas  she  will  return  to  Florence. 

Misses  fAnna  and  fNellie  Barron,  '77  and  '79,  sailed  for  Europe  early 
in  November.    They  will  spend  most  of  the  winter  in  Rome. 

fDora  N.  Spaulding,  '75,  made  us  a  brief  visit  a  few  weeks  ago. 

fMrs.  Pettee,  '74,  of  Okayama,  Japan,  with  her  husband  and  family,  is 
at  present  in  this  country  ;  Mrs.  P.  taking  a  much  needed  rest.  They 
will  make  Kioto  their  future  home  in  Japan. 

fMrs.  Augusta  Billings  Taintor,  '76,  is  now  living  in  Chicago,  where 
her  husband  is  connected  with  the  Association  for  Building  Churches  in 
the  West. 

Rev.  D.  P.  Bliss,  brother  of  Isabella  S.  Bliss,  '78,  closed  the  People's 
Course  with  a  very  interesting  illustrated  lecture  on  Constantinople. 

fMrs.  Maria  Gove  Berry,  '67,  has  recently  returned  to  Japan  with  her 
husband,  Dr.  Berry,  who  will  be  connected  with  the  medical  institute  at 
Kioto. 

■f-A.  Isabel  Fogg,  '85,  is  teaching  at  her  home  in  Bridgton,  Me. 

A  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  Miss  Wilbur,  our  Ger- 
man teacher,  and  May  P.  Jones,  '85,  sailed  for  Germany.  Aliss  Wilbur 
spent  the  summer  delightfully  with  German  friends  in  Dresden,  and 
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returned  by  way  of  England,  —  visiting  places  of  interest  there, —  arriving 

home  so  as  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  school.  Miss  Jones  is  studying 
music  and  German  in  Berlin. 

j-Helen  J.  Bunce,  '85,  called  upon  us  in  October. 

fJennie  L.  Greeley,  '84,  spent  a  day  and  night  with  us  as  she  returned 
to  her  school,  in  Portland  Harbor,  Me.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

fMary  M.  Fiske,  '80,  spent  Sunday  with  us  in  November,  on  her  way 
home  from  a  visit  in  Boston. 

fJessie  T.  McClellan,  '83,  made  us  a  short  visit  in  October. 

fMattie  Kenneson.  '85,  and  fRuth  A.  Hatch,  '85,  spent  a  part  of 
Thanksgiving  recess  with  us. 

fAnna  J.  Kimball.  '84,  spent  Tuesday  night  with  us  the  first  week  in 
December.  She  is  still  teaching  in  the  private  school  for  young  ladies, 
in  Concord,  X.H. 

It  was  delightful  to  welcome  to  Abbot.  fMrs.  Carrie  Hall  Bird,  77, 
soon  after  her  return  from  Europe. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  Vermont  Union  of  Oct.  30:  "Mrs. 
Hall  Bird  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  on  the  Eastern  country  last 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  will  lecture 
again  at  the  same  hour  next  Sunday.  She  was  married  a  year  ago,  and 
has  spent  most  of  the  time  since  travelling  in  the  Holy  Land  and  vicinity. 
She  now  resides  in  Chicago,  where  her  husband  has  charge  of  a  Congre- 
gational church." 

Julia  M.  Spear,  '86,  will  have  charge  of  the  class  in  gymnastics  during 
the  winter  term. 

We  notice  with  sadness  the  death  of  Dr.  Brown,  a  former  Principal  of 
the  Academy.    The  next  Courant  will  give  an  extended  notice  of  his  life. 

We  are  very  glad  to  share  with  our  readers  the  Washington  letter  from 
■fMary  L.  Douglass,  '77.  written  in  lier  own  graphic  style. 

We  rejoice  to  welcome  Mrs.  Bird  as  one  of  our  contributors  again,  aud 
to  follow  her  steps  to  Jerusalem. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  present  to  our  readers  the  admirable 
and  appreciative  sketch  of  Dr.  Bittinger's  work  as  a  pastor,  written  by 
one  of  his  parishioners  —  Mary  J.  Atwell,  '79,  of  Sewickly,  Pa,;  and 
also  the  interesting  paper  upon  his  work  as  instructor,  by  Miss  S.  E. 
Jackson.  "52. 

EXCHANGES. 

Wc  extend  a  cordial  greeting  to  The  Philiipian,  Oberlin  Review.  Bea- 
con, Br un on ian,  University  Voice,  Adelphian,  Speculum*  and  EarlJicunite] 
though  we  publish  only  two  numbers  of  the  Courant  during  the  year,  we 
hope  our  friends  will  have  sufficient  interest  in  it  to  continue  sending  us 
their  frequent  and  always  very  welcome  publications. 
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MARRIAGES. 

'81.  Jan.  26,  1885,  Eliza  Christine  Nicola,  Cleveland,  O.,  to  William 
Lessingwell. 

'82.  June  16,  1885,  Lucy  Amelia  Abbot,  North  Andover,  to  Sam  Dale 
Stevens. 

'79.  June  24,  1885,  Harriet  Jessie  Bradley,  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  to  Henry 
W.  Barnes. 

'82.    June,  25,  1885,  Helen  G.  Shaw,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  to  Saul  Rider. 

'78.  Sept.  30,  1885,  f  Ellen  F.  Conant,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H.,  to  Col. 
Wm.  H.  Stinson,  Dunbarton,  N.  H. 

'84.  Oct.  7,  1885,  Katharine  Morrison  Greeley,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  to  Henry 
Arthur  Cutter. 

'82.  Oct  14,  1885,  Carrie  Elizabeth  Puffer,  Medford,  to  Arthur  H. 
Nelson. 

'72.  Oct.  29,  1885,  f  Clara  T.  Locke,  Andover,  to  Francis  J.  Thomsen, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

'82.  In  Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  29, 1885,  f  Effie  Jean  Dresser,  Portland,  Me., 
to  Eugene  Wilde,  Chicago. 

'83.  Oct.  29,  1885,  Alice  Southworth  Windsor,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  to 
Roger  Leavitt. 

'79.  Nov.  25, 1885,  f  Helen  L.  Page,  Rutland,  Vt.,  to  Henry  S.  Downe, 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

DEATHS. 

In  Lawrence,  Feb.  6,  1885,  f  Henrietta  G.  Brainard,  '46,  wife  of  Mr. 
David  Richardson. 

In  Melrose,  April,  16,  1885,  Mary  E.  Pulsifer,  '62,  wife  of  Rev.  Albert 
G.  Bale. 

Mrs.  Bale  was  a  woman  of  great  sweetness  of  character  ;  she  leaves  four 
boys  —  the  youngest  being  less  than  two  years  old  —  and  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  who  feel  a  personal  affliction  in  her  death. 

In  Boston,  Oct.  25,  1885,  Ella  A.  Todd,  '64,  wife  of  Mr.  William 
Murchee. 

In  Melrose,  Nov.  7,  1885,  f  Catherine  L.  Tyer,  '62. 
In  Haverhill,  Nov.  20,  1885,  Grace  F.  N.  Sinclair,  '83,  aged  18  years. 
In  Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  27,  1885,  Mrs.  Edith  Harris  Douglas,  '78. 
In  Rutland,  Vt.,  Oct.  24,  1885,  Ex-Governor  Page,  aged  59  years.  His 
daughter,  Miss  Helen  L.  Page,  '79,  has  our  sincerest  sympathy. 

In  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  4,  1885,  Dr.  Samuel  Gilman  Brown,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
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CLASS  ORGANIZATIONS. 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


'86. 

Grace  M.  Carleton. 
Julia  M.  Spear. 
Harriet  L.  Raymond. 


Preside  nt, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


'87. 

Jeaxnie  L.  Jillson. 
Emma  F.  Twitchell. 
Bessie  C.  Baird. 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


'88. 

Lois  McL.  Hyler. 
Grace  T.  Bailey. 
May  E.  Stow. 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary,, 
Treasurer, 


'89. 


Elizabeth  R.  Beach. 
Susan  F.  Chapin. 
Ruth  T.  Shiverick. 
Maud  E.  Sleeper. 


S  O  C  I  E  T  "^T_ 

THE  SPHINX. 

President,  Grace  M.  Carleton. 

Vice-President,  Julia  M.  Spear. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mary  A.  Gorton. 


Executive  Committee  : 
Julia  11  Spear,  Florence  C.  Swalm, 

Louise  W.  Pitts. 
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OFFICERS 

OF  THE 

ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION. 

1885-1886. 


PRESIDENT  : 

MRS.  ABBY  CHAPMAN  CHAMBERLIX. 

vice-presidents  ! 

Mrs.  Clara  Dove  AValley,  Mrs.  Abby  Cutler  Abbott, 
Mrs.  Mary  Aiken  Ripley,  Miss  Susie  W.  Smith, 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Learoyd  Sperry. 

secretary  and  treasurer  ! 
Miss  Agnes  Park. 

committee  of  appropriation  : 

Miss  Philena  McKeen,  Mrs.  Irene  Rowley  Draper, 

Miss  Agnes  Park. 
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ABBOT  ACADEMY. 

THE  WINTER  TERM 
will  commence  Thursday,  Jan  7,  1886. 


THE  SUMMER  TERM 

will  commence  on  Thursday,  April  1,  1886. 

For  information  and  admission  apply  to  Miss  Phil  en  a  McK 
Andover,  Mass. 


For  List  of  Teachers  see  next  page 
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TEACHERS. 


Miss  PHILENA  McKEEN,  Principal. 
Mrs.  ELIZABETH  S.  MEAD. 
Miss  FRANCES  AUGUSTINE  KIMBALL. 
Miss  MARIA  STOCKBRIDGE  MERRILL, 

French. 

Miss  ELLEN  WILBUR. 

German. 

Miss  ISABELLA  GRAHAM  FRENCH. 

Miss  MABEL  WIIEATON. 

Miss  JANE  H.  PEARSON. 

Miss  GRACE  MARION  CARLETON. 

Assistant  Music  Teacher. 

Miss  JULIA  MARCIA  SPEAR, 

Gymnastics. 

Miss  EMILY  A.  MEANS. 

Painting  and  Drawing. 

Prof.  SAMUEL  M.  DOWNS, 

Vocal  Music,  Pianoforte,  Organ,  and  Harmony. 

Prof.  HENRI  MORAXP. 

French. 

Prof.  J.  FRIEDRICH  STEIN, 

German. 

Prof.  JOHN  WESLEY  CHURCHILL, 

Elocution. 
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GEORGE   H.  LECK, 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

283  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Students  of  Phillips  and  Abbot  Academies  will  find  it  more  convenient 
and  less  expensive  to  come  here  for  Photographs  than  to  go  to  Boston. 
Nothing  but  first-class  work. 

DR.  J.  C.  PENNINGTON, 
PHYSICIAN  AND  SURGEON, 

CHESTNUT  STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


CHARLES  H.  GILBERT, 

DENTIST, 

DRAPER'S  BLOCK,  AND  OVER,  MASS. 


UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 

OF 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  WORKS  OF  ART, 

Embracing  Reproductions  of  Famous  Original  Paintings,  Sculpture, 
Architecture,  etc.    Price,  cabinet  size,  $1.50  per  dozen. 
Send  6-cent  stamp  for  our  new  Catalogue  of  over  3000  subjects. 

SOULE  PHOTOGRAPH  CO., 
(successors  to  John  P.  Soule), 
Mention  this  paper.  Publishers,  338  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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J.    E.  WHITING, 

WATCHMAKER  AND  JEWELLER, 

[Established  1867.] 
DEALER  IN 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  JEWELRY,  &  SILVER-WARE, 

LAMPS  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 

All  kinds  of  Watches,  Clocks,  and  Jewelry  repaired. 
Particular  attention  paid  to  repairing  Fine  Watches,  French 
and  English  Timepieces. 

Barnard's  New  Block,  Main  Street,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


H.  M.  WHITNEY  &  CO., 

APOTH  ECARIES, 

297  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Two  doors  east  of  their  old  location  of  thirty-three  years. 

With  increased  and  much  improved  facilities  for  dispensing  Family 
Medicines  and  compounding  Physicians'  Prescriptions,  and  with  a 
varied  and  large  assortment  of  all  requisites  for  the  sick,  would  be  pleased 
to  see  at  their  New  Store  all  old  Friends  and  Patrons. 

TOILET  ARTICLES. 
HAIR,  TOOTH,  NAIL,  AND  FLESH  BRUSHES, 

SPONGES,  CHAMOIS,  COMBS, 

FINE  AND  OLD  CASTILE  SOAPS, 
PUFF-BOXES,    PERFUMES,    COLOGNES,  NOVELTIES, 
and  many  Fine  and  Elegant  Articles  suitable  for  gifts. 
Homeopathic  Medicines.  Instruments  a  Specialty. 
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T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO., 

DEALERS  IN 

Dry  Goods  and  Groceries, 

BASEMENT  OF  BAPTIST  CHURCH, 
Andover,  Mass. 
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MISS    O,    "W.  IsTIE^I^ 

Millinery  and  Fancy  Goods  Store. 

Special  attention  to  all  kinds  of  Stamping. 

Agency  for  Domestic  Patterns,  and  Barrett's  Dye-house. 

Swift's  Building,  Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 

^IA.^sSIO^s  HOUSE, 

"On  the  Hill." 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 
CHARLES  L.  CARTER,  Proprietor. 

TERMS,  $2.50  PER  DAY. 
jS^f*  Coach  at  Depot  on  Arrival  of  Trains, 

JOHN      IP  -A-/Y3 

Livery  and  Boarding  Stable. 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Horses,  Carriages,  Buggies,  and  Beach  Wagons  to  Let 
at  Reasonable  Rates. 

HACKS  FL'RXISHED  FOR   WEDDIXGS,  CALLS,  ETC. 


BEISTJ".  BROWN, 

DEALER  IX 

LADIES5  MISSES'  AND  CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS,  SHOES,  AND  RUBBERS. 


The  celebrated  Doxgola  Ball-Boots  always  on  hand. 
Swift's  Building.  Main  Street.  AX  DOVER.  MASS. 
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THE  USE  OF  ENGLISH. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief,"  says  George  P.  Marsh,  "  that  Eng- 
lish is  more  difficult  than  most  of  the  continental  languages,  at  least 
as  a  spoken  tongue,  for  I  think  it  is  certain  that  fewer  nations  speak 
it  with  elegance  and  accuracy,  if  indeed,  violations  of  grammatical 
propriety  are  not  more  frequent  among  the  best  English  writers  ; 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  persons  exact  in  the  use  of  individual 
words  are  lax  in  the  application  of  rules  of  syntactical  construction." 

The  observation  of  most  persons  will  confirm  the  truth  of  this 
declaration.  In  fact,  one  need  not  go  beyond  the  college  class-room 
or  the  most  select  social  gathering  to  hear  the  "  King's  English  " 
most  barbarously  used.  Perhaps  it  is  a  sweeping  assertion  to  say 
that  hardly  one  person  in  ten  among  our  educated  classes  speaks 
good  English  ;  but  we  doubt  if  it  can  be  denied. 

Richard  Grant  White  says,  "  the  greater  number  of  Americans 
speak  vilely,"  and  his  criticisms  of  their  tone  and  accent  must  be 
acknowledged  as  just.  It  may  be  that  the  climate  is  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  have  nasal  tones,  and  harsh,  high- 
keyed  voices  ;  but  that  cannot  account  for  their  neglect  of  the  con- 
sonants and  their  exaggerated  emphasis. 

As  a  people,  we  are  comparatively  free  from  dialectic  peculiari- 
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ties,  if  we  leave  out  of  rhe  question  the  speech  of  those  secluded  and 
ignorant  communities  which  have  formed  such  a  rich  field  for  the 
novelists  of  the  dialect  school.  Yet  the  Westerner  does  say  grass, 
the  Xew  Euglander  graltss*  and  the  Virginian  grawss.  If  a  man 
pronounces  war.  wait,  and  law.  lor.  he  proclaims  that  he  comes  from 
Maine ;  while  the  rolling  r  and  the  fiat  sound  of  a  as  surely  denote  a 
western  origin.  A  pure  pronunciation  is  not  easily  acquired.  The 
canon  of  good  usage,  which  is  the  only  law  to  be  obeyed,  varies  so 
much  with  time  and  place  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  it  always. 
The  best  that  we  can  do  is  to  aim  at  a  distinct  articulation  by  a  due 
opening  of  the  lips,  a  full  enunciation  of  the  vowels,  and  a  smooth 
utterance  of  the  consonants.  A  knowledge  of  the  best  usage  can  only 
be  obtained  by  close  observation  and  constant  intercourse  with  those 
who  habitually  follow  it. 

The  many  syntactical  errors  that  may  be  constantly  observed  in 
the  speech  of  those  who  ought  to  know  better  certainly  seem  un- 
accountable. The  student  who  never  confuses  the  number  or  case 
of  his  personal  pronouns  is  a  refreshing  exception.  It  is  only  occa- 
sionally that  one  finds  a  person,  in  school  or  out.  who  always  remem- 
bers that  1  can  never  be  the  object  of  a  verb,  and  who  understands 
the  use  of  who  and  tchich.  or  of  shall  and  will.  We  have  recently 
heard  a  well-known  scholar  and  lecturer  repeatedly  use  the  contrac- 
tion don't  with  the  singular  pronoun ;  and  in  the  introduction  to  an 
article  on  English  grammar  we  find  this  sentence ;  u  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  had  time."  etc  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  these  blun- 
ders are  due  to  carelessness  rather  than  ignorance,  and  many  of  our 
best  writers  are  prone  to  such  lapses. 

The  use  of  provincialisms  and  the  prevalence  of  slang  are  causes 
of  linguistic  corruption  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
American  "  smartness  "  has  become  proverbial,  and  ■  awful  "  is  ap- 
plied indiscriminately  to  objects  that  are  anything  but  awe-inspir- 
ing. The  uninitiated  neet's  a  dictionary  in  order  to  understand  the 
vocabulary  of  our  schools  and  colleges ;  and  when  the  slang  of  the 
street,  the  shop,  and  the  school  is  adopted  by  newspapers  and  second- 
class  novels  it  cannot  be  wondered  that  our  colloquial  tongue  is 
loaded  with  absurd  and  meaningless  words  and  phrases.  -  But  we 
must  use  the  school-slang.'*  urges  the  school-boy.  Let  the  boys  use 
it  by  all  means  if  their  popularity  depends  on  it :  but  who  likes 
to  hear  a  gentle  girl  use  such  expressions  as  -  plug  "  and  "  flunk*' 
and  "perfectly  giddy.*"  and  a  hundred  others  which  are  only  too 
common  among  girls  who  would  strongly  resent  any  imputation  of 
ill-breeding. 
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TTe  hardly  need  to  speak  of  the  affectation  of  foreign  words  and 
phrases,  or  the  so-called  *  fine  writing,"  since  the  tendency  of  the 
present  age  is  to  correct  this  evil.  The  writers  of  to-day  use  a 
large  proportion  of  Anglo-Saxon  words,  and  follow  the  English 
idiom  more  closely  than  those  of  the  last  century.  People  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  the  simplest  words  are  the  most  forcible  :  that 
it  is  better  to  come  than  to  arrive,  to  eat  than  to  partake  of  refresh- 
ment, to  go  to  bed  than  to  retire. 

We  have  spoken  of  errors.  It  is  true  that  one  may  carefully 
cultivate  a  pure  pronunciation,  and  avoid  grammatical  blunders  and 
slansr ;  but  if  he  cannot  command  a  £Ood  vocabularv.  and  arrange 
fitting  words  in  clear  and  vigorous  sentences,  he  will  not  be  an 
acceptable  talker  or  writer.  To  speak  and  write  his  own  language 
with  ease  and  accuracy  should  be  the  aim  of  every  one  ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  understand  why.  in  a  land  where  education  and  habits  of  reading 
are  becoming  universal,  this  end  is  so  rarely  attained.  Undoubtedly 
one  of  the  greatest  hinderances  is  the  carelessness  of  home-training. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  either  the  parents  are  themselves  ignorant 
of  the  best  usage,  or  the  children  are  left  in  the  care  of  unlettered 
servants,  and  are  allowed  to  choose  their  own  books  and  playmates. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  the  best  methods  of  teaching  to  cope  with 
these  disadvantages  ;  and  though  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  manner  of  teaching  English  in  our  schools,  the  system  is  yet  very 
far  below  perfection.  Recitations  are  given  awkwardly  and  hesi- 
tatingly, and  composition  day  is  dreaded  by  scholars  of  every  grade. 

Professor  Hill  says  that  not  more  than  one  hundred  out  of  four 
or  five  thousand  compositions  written  in  the  examination  room  of 
Harvard  College  were  creditable  either  to  writer  or  teacher,  and 
yet  manv  of  these  students  must  have  come  from  our  best  fitting 
schools.  Now  how  can  the  evil  be  remedied,  and  the  evident  lack  in 
our  educational  system  be  supplied  ?  Without  a  question  the  train- 
ing should  begin  at  home.  If  the  child  always  hears  good  English 
spoken,  and  is  corrected  when  he  speaks  ungrammatically,  if  he  is 
encouraged  to  read  stories  that  are  not  only  entertaining,  but  well- 
written  and  pure  in  language  and  thought,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  when  he  enters  school  he  will  have  at  his  command  a  £ood 
vocabulary  of  simple  words,  which  he  will  use  with  comparative  ease 
and  accuracy. 

Since  the  aim  of  education  is  not  merely  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, the  wise  teacher  seeks  less  to  impart  information  than  to 
assist  and  direct  the  pupil's  own  powers  of  gaining  it  for  himself  — 
to  teach  him  how  to  learn  and  make  use  of  what  he  learns.  If 
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the  object  of  recitation  is  simply  to  reproduce  the  thought  of  the 
book,  the  haphazard  way  in  which  most  pupils  recite  is  well 
enough  ;  but  if  the  aim  is  to  prove  his  grasp  of  the  subject  by  an  in- 
telligent expression  of  the  thoughts  which  he  has  made  his  own.  the 
pupil  should  be  required  to  use  well  chosen  words  and  correctly 
framed  seutences. 

Professor  Park  often  gave  to  his  classes  this  direction  for  forming 
a  good  style:  H  In  the  first  place  think  what  you  want  to  say  ;  in 
the  second  place,  say  it."  This  rule  faithfully  adhered  to  will  save 
a  vast  amount  of  circumlocution,  and  hours  of  anxious  study.  The 
recitation-room  gives  to  the  student  the  opportunity  which  the  ros- 
trum gives  to  the  orator :  practice  in  commanding  thought  and 
language  while  in  the  presence  of  others.  Every  time  that  he  suc- 
ceeds in  straightening  out  and  finishing  a  sentence  that  seemed  hope- 
lessly entangled,  he  has  learned  a  valuable  lesson  in  composition. 
All  the  care  that  he  may  exercise  in  the  choice  of  fitting  words  will 
be  of  inestimable  use  to  him.  not  only  in  the  use  of  language,  but 
also  in  the  formation  of  character.  The  student  who  is  trained  to 
exactness  and  propriety  of  expression,  both  in  writing  and  in  speech, 
is  learning  lessons  that  reach  out  into  all  his  life.  He  will  be  a 
truer  man  for  his  habit  of  saying  exactly  what  he  meant  to  say. 
He  will  have  a  finer  sense  of  the  "eternal  fitness  of  things  "  for 
having  chosen,  not  necessarily  the  word  that  first  occurred  to  him, 
but  that  which  most  fittingly  expressed  his  thought. 

The  translation  from  Greek  and  Latin  into  good  English  is  of 
great  use  in  enriching  one's  vocabulary,  and  increasing  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  idiom.  The  study  of  the  history  of  the  language 
—  its  formation  and  its  resources — is  also  very  valuable.  But  by 
far  the  strongest  and  most  far-reaching  influence  is  the  constant  and 
intelligent  reading  of  the  best  r^n£rlish  writings.  Some  of  our 
colleges  have  established  a  professorship  of  English,  and  special 
attention  is  given  to  English  composition. 

Much  honor  is  due  such  scholars  as  Prof.  Marsh,  Prof.  Whitney, 
and  the  late  Richard  Grant  White,  and  others,  for  their  able  works 
on  this  subject,  and  for  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  study- 
ing our  language,  of  using  it  correctly,  and  preserving  it  in  its  strength 
and  purity.  M  Our  inheritance."  writes  Mr.  Stedman,  ■  is  a  lan- 
guage that  is  relatively  the  greatest  treasure-house  of  the  world's 

literature  a  language  whose  glory  is  that  even  corruptions  serve 

to  speed  its  growth,  and  whose  fine  achievement  long  has  been  to 
make  the  neologism,  even  the  solecism,  of  one  generation  the  classi- 
cism of  the  next." 
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It,  then,  devolves  upon  us  to  use  our  inheritance  worthily,  to  seek 
to  understand  its  richness  and  its  beauty,  that  as  a  people,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  we  may  habitually  express  our  thoughts  with 
accuracy  and  clearness,  with  elegance  and  force.  '86. 


ST.  ELIZABETH  OF  HUNGARY. 

There  are  many  saints  who  shine  like  stars  in  the  galaxy  of  the 
Roman  church  ;  but  among  the  brightest  are  St.  Barbara,  St.  Ursula, 
St.  Clara,  and  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  ;  as  each  early  became  the 
traditional  type  of  womanly  heroism  and  learning,  piety  and  benev- 
olence. The  last,  St.  Elizabeth,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  the  Middle  Ages  produced;  and  her  short,  sad  life, 
crowded  with  striking  contrasts  and  painful  vicissitudes,  agonized 
with  doubts  and  struggles,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  of  all  the  stories  which  light  up  the  sombre  pages  of  the 
half  historical,  half  legendary  chronicles  of  the  time. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Nicolo  Pisano 
was  a  boy  in  the  streets  of  Pisa,  Hermann,  the  famous  poet  and 
patron  of  the  Minnesingers,  was  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and  held 
his  court  in  the  old  castle  of  the  Wartburg.  Andreas  II.  was  king 
of  Hungary,  and  in  1207  a  little  daughter  was  born  to  him.  From 
her  earliest  years  she  was  recognized  as  a  special  favorite  of  Heaven. 
She  was  never  known  to  show  childish  anger  or  wilfulness  ;  the  first 
words  which  passed  her  lips  were  those  of  prayer  ;  and  when  but 
three  years  old  she  gave  her  toys  and  clothes  to  some  ragged  children, 
whom  she  called  "  God's  own  poor." 

Just  as  at  present  a  reputation  for  great  beauty,  wealth,  or 
learning  flies  from  one  country  to  another,  so  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury a  report  of  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  baby  princess  found  its 
way  into  Thuringia ;  and  when  Hermann  learned  of  her  remarkable 
words  and  deeds  he  exclaimed :  "  Would  to  God  that  this  fair  child 
might  become  the  wife  of  my  son  !  "  So  he  sent  his  steward,  Walter 
of  Varila,  and  the  noble  Bertha  of  Beindeleben,  with  knights  and 
ladies  and  many  gifts,  to  ask  Elizabeth  in  marriage  for  his  heir, 
Prince  Louis.  Although  the  King  and  Queen  of  Hungary  were 
grieved  to  part  with  so  precious  an  infant,  they  received  the  ambas- 
sadors graciously,  and  when  their  visit  was  over  allowed  them  to 
take  the  little  maiden,  then  four  years  old,  back  with  them.  Among 
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the  singular  gifts  she  received  from  her  parents  were  a  cradle  and  a 
bath,  each  of  pure  silver  and  skilful  workmanship. 

After  a  tedious  journey  she  arrived  at  the  castle  of  the  Wartburg, 
and  the  next  day  was  solemnly  betrothed  to  Prince  Louis.  From 
this  day  the  two  children  were  constantly  together,  and  grew  fonder 
and  fonder  of  each  other  as  time  wore  on  ;  though  Louis  soon  saw 
that  his  Elizabeth  was  entirely  unlike  other  children,  aud  once  said 
angels  must  be  her  playmates,  for  the  care  of  the  poor  was  her  only 
thought. 

The  marriage  took  place  when  Louis  was  twenty  years  old.  and 
Elizabeth  not  quite  fifteen.  Their  devotion  increased  with  their 
years  :  though  Elizabeth  carried  the  austere  piety  which  distinguished 
her  childhood  into  her  married  life,  and  the  more  she  loved  her 
husband  the  more  she  feared  herself.  And  as  if  to  torment  her 
sensitive  conscience  and  excitable  temperament  to  the  utmost,  she 
chose  for  her  confessor  Conrad  of  Marbourg.  who  ruled  her  with  a 
rod  of  iron  and  a  scourge  of  fire. 

If  we  would  understand  and  sympathize  with  her  struggles  we 
must  remember  that  under  the  general  term  •  Middle  Ages  ?*  is 
included  centuries  of  time  and  widely  different  phases  of  belief. 
Not  only  did  it  embrace  men  whose  noble  and  generous  deeds  ren- 
dered it  a  dreamland  of  chivalry,  as  Fouque  pictures  it  —  a  mind 

u  In  whose  calm  depths  the  pure  and  beautiful 
Alone  are  mirrored," 

but  men  of  unbounded  desires  and  unscrupulous  disposition,  who 
cared  not  if  they  waded  through  seas  of  blood  if  they  reached  the  goal 
of  their  ambition.  As  they  were  men.  however,  not  demons,  remorse 
and  repentance  followed  deeds  of  treachery  and  cruelty ;  then  the 
church  stepped  in.  with  her  doctrines  of  self-inflicted  torture  by  way 
of  reparation.  Still  further,  voluntary  suffering  on  the  part  of 
others  would  mitigate  the  punishment  of  the  greatest  sinner ;  and 
so  women,  who  ever  love  best,  were  driven  to  distraction  between 
the  natural  duties  to  which  their  Maker  called  them,  and  the  arbi- 
trary, artificial  ones  to  which  the  church  drove  them.  If  they  were 
single  they  sought  convents,  and  passed  their  lives  in  fasting  and 
such  physical  sufferings  as  cannot  now  be  read  without  shuddering. 
And  if  they  were  married  all  that  was  left  for  them  was  to  do  as  St. 
Elizabeth  did  —  give  up  their  days  to  menial,  humiliating  toil,  and 
their  nights  to  unending,  ceaseless  prayer. 

Louis  sometimes  remonstrated,  but  felt  certain  —  for  he  too 
shared  the  belief  of  the  time  — that  in  some  way  he  and  his  people 
would  be  benefited  by  the  prayers  and  godliness  of  his  wife.  One 
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day.  as  she  was  distributing  fool  among  the  hungry  women  and 
children  who  crowded  around  her.  she  happened  to  meet  her  hus- 
band, when  he  insisted  upon  knowing  what  she  was  carrying. 
After  some  reluctance,  she  let  fall  her  apron,  and  showed  not  the 
coarse  bread  and  meat  she  had  provided  for  the  beggars,  but  a 
quantity  of  beautiful  red  and  white  roses.  Another  time  she  found 
a  leprous  child,  shunned  by  all.  poor.  cold,  and  hungry.  Instead  of 
leaving  him  to  die  in  the  street,  she  took  him  home  and  laid  him  in 
her  own  bed.  Louis's  mother  was  enraged,  and  on  her  son's  return 
told  him  of  the  vile  object  his  wife  was  protecting.  On  going  to 
look  for  himself,  with  a  feeling  of  overwhelming  irritation,  he  did 
not  see  a  repulsive  leper,  but  a  fair,  sweet  infant,  which  presently 
vanished  from  his  sight.  Thi3  is  thought  to  have  been  no  other 
than  our  blessed  Lord  himself.  Among  other  restrictions.  Conrad 
forbade  certain  articles  of  food  upon  the  royal  table :  and  as  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  them,  Elizabeth  henceforward  ate  only  bread 
and  drank  only  water.  Once,  half  jestingly.  Louis  took  her  cup. 
and.  tasting  it.  found  it  contained  the  most  delicious  wine,  although 
the  steward  declared  he  poured  out  for  the  lady  only  water. 

In  1226  a  terrible  famine  spread  over  Germany,  and  during  the 
plague  which  followed  Elizabeth  founded  hospitals  with  the  dowry 
she  had  brought  from  her  father,  and  cared  for  the  sick  night  and 
day,  with  her  own  hands.  The  following  year  Louis  went  to  the 
Crusades.  Keen  was  the  anguish  of  the  parting,  though  he  allowed 
her  to  accompany  him  for  two  whole  days  upon  the  toilsome  journey. 
Finally,  yieldiug  to  the  entreaties  of  his  soldiers,  they  separated, 
and  went  their  different  ways  —  Louis  stimulated  by  his  zeal  and 
ambition ;  while  his  lady  was  so  bowed  to  the  earth  by  her  sorrow 
and  desolation  that  during  his  absence  she  wore  the  robes  of  a 
widow.  But  the  greater  her  sorrow,  the  stronger  became  her 
purpose  to  assist  others,  and  to  relieve  the  poverty  and  suffering 
she  saw  wherever  she  went.  Louis  pursued  his  journey  pros- 
perously to  the  Holy  Land  till  he  came  to  Calabria,  where  he  was 
seized  with  fever,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem. On  his  death-bed  he  commanded  his  knights  to  bear  his 
body  to  his  native  land,  and  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  Elizabeth 
and  her  children. 

One  day  while  sitting  in  her  chamber  Elizabeth's  mother-in-law 
entered  the  room,  and  told  her,  without  warning  or  sympathy,  of 
Louis's  death.  She  swooned  and  fell  upon  the  floor.  But  worse 
was  to  follow ;  her  husband's  brother  Henry,  listening  to  wretched 
advisers,  took  possession  of  the  province,  and  banished  his  widowed 
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sister-in-law  and  her  children  from  the  castle.    The  snow  lav  heavy 

on  the  ground,  as  with  her  new-born  babe  in  her  arms  she  crept 
down  its  rocky  heights ;  and  as  Henry  had  forbidden  any  one  to 
harbor  her,  she  found  refuge  only  in  a  miserable  inn.  Concealing 
her  children  with  a  faithful  servant,  she  supported  herself  by  spin- 
ning wool  until  the  knights  of  Louis  returned  from  Palestine.  "When 
they  learned  of  her  treatment  they  were  indignant,  and  obliged 
Henry  to  restore  her  son  his  rights  and  give  the  city  of  Marhourg 
to  Elizabeth  as  her  dower,  whither  she  retired  with  her  daughters, 
but.  alas,  accompanied  by  the  inflexible  Conrad. 

He  discharged  her  faithful  servants  and  the  maids  whom  she  best 
loved,  and  put  about  her  creatures  of  his  own,  who  acted  as  spies 
upon  her  every  thought  and  action.  So  great  was  her  humiliation 
that  she  desired  to  beg  her  bread  in  the  streets ;  but  he  said  that 
would  please  her  too  much,  and  would  not  allow  it  —  only  permitting 
her  to  earn  the  morsel  she  required.  It  is  true,  the  legend  says,  she 
was  comforted  by  angels,  and  that  the  blessed  virgin,  often  visiting  her, 
gave  her  the  sweetest,  most  abundant  consolation ;  but  slowly  and 
surely  her  life  wasted  away.  and.  after  three  years  of  suffering,  she 
turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  and  began  singing  hvmns  with  a  sweet 
voice  ;  soon  her  strength  failed,  and.  uttering  the  word  "  silence.'*  she 
died.  She  was  canonized  four  years  after  her  death,  and  her  shrine 
is  still  preserved  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church  at  Marbourg. 

u  It  transcends  all  heights  of  temporal  glory  to  have  been  made 
like  the  saints  in  glory.  For  all  the  rich  among  the  people  pray 
for  the  light  of  her  countenance  :  kings  and  princes  offer  gifts ; 
magnates  adore  her :  and  all  nations  serve  her.  Not  without  rea- 
son; for  ;  she  sold  all  and  gave  to  the  poor,"  and,  counting  all  her 
substance  for  nothing,  bought  for  herself  this  priceless  pearl  of 
eternity.*' 

There  are  many  pictures  of  this  lovely  saint.  Holbein  represents 
her  as  the  personification  of  love  and  innocence.  She  wears  a  purple 
mantle  and  a  golden  crown.  The  artist  has  happily  expressed  her 
characteristics  bv  introducing  three  beggars,  whose  necessities  she 
is  supplying.  But  the  most  celebrated  picture  is  by  Murillo,  de- 
signed for  the  church  of  the  Caritad  at  Seville.  She  wears  a  crown 
over  her  white  veil,  and  is  ministering  to  a  sick  boy  :  while  standing 
about  are  lepers  of  all  ages,  and  court  ladies  of  radiant  beauty,  who 
look  on  amazed  at  her  devotion ;  though  charity  has  always  had  a 
fascination  for  Spaniards,  the  streets  of  whose  cities  are  frequently 
actual  hospitals,  needing  only  wards  and  beds.  Roses,  red.  white, 
and  blush,  fill  every  corner  of  the  picture,  as  they  do,  indeed, 
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wherever  she  is  represented  in  art.  The  picture  was  carried  to 
Paris  in  1812,  and  made  a  great  impression. 

Many  women  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  learned,  beautiful, 
and  perhaps  good,  but  their  names,  if  remembered  at  all,  are  remem- 
bered only  in  the  annals  of  courts  and  the  rhymes  of  poets ;  while 
St.  Elizabeth,  spite  of  grave  errors  of  judgment,  spite  of  many  mis- 
takes, even  total  misconceptions,  in  matters  of  faith  and  conduct, 
is  tenderly  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  follow  the  Master 
wheresoever  he  goeth,  and  who  are  sustained  by  the  hope  that  he 
will  one  day  say  to  them,  as  doubtless  he  long  ago  said  to  her,  "  In- 
asmuch as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  my  little  ones,  ye  did  it 
unto  me." 


DONATELLO'S  SAINT  GEORGE. 

In  thy  bearing,  calm  and  brave, 

Knight  of  old, 
In  thy  face  so  still  and  grave, 

Thou  dost  hold 
All  the  story  of  thy  life, 
Nobly  lived  in  pain  and  strife. 

Thy  strong  hand  so  lightly  pressed 

On  thy  shield, 
Gently  aided  the  distressed, 

But  could  wield 
Death  to  every  wicked  foe : 
Dragons  quailed  beneath  thy  blow. 

Through  thine  eyes  so  true  and  clear, 

Knightly  saint, 
Looks  a  soul  that  knows  no  fear, 

Not  a  taint 
Of  disgrace  or  craven  shame  ; 
Purely  hast  thou  worn  Christ's  name. 

By  the  cross  upon  thy  shield, 

Holy  knight, 
By  the  power  that  thou  didst  wield 

For  the  right, 
Thou,  by  heavenly  grace  made  strong, 
Thou  hast  conquered  sin  and  wrong. 

L.  e.  t.,  '86 
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EASTERN  SCENES. 

Ix  the  northern  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  lying  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Balkan  Mountains,  is  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria, 
which,  during  the  past  year,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  both 
Europe  and  America  by  its  noble  efforts  for  independence.  It  is  a 
beautiful,  fertile  province,  inhabited  by  a  brave,  intelligent  people, 
whose  capabilities  are  just  beginning  to  develop. 

As  we  enter  the  country  from  the  Danube  great  plains  stretch 
before  us.  over  which  roam  innumerable  sheep  attended  by  shepherds 
who  never  leave  their  flocks.  Clad  in  their  cloaks  of  sheepskin,  with 
the  wooly  side  turned  out.  these  shepherds  resemble  the  sheep  them- 
selves more  than  human  beings. 

Bulgaria  has  as  yet  few  cities.  The  farmers,  the  stock-raisers,  the 
shepherds,  the  wine-makers,  all  live  in  little  villages  built  in  circles, 
or  about  a  central  square,  or  irregularly  grouped  together.  The 
houses  are  mere  huts,  circular  in  form,  with  walls  made  of  inter- 
woven boughs  fastened  to  posts  and  covered  with  clay.  The  interior 
can  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  curtains.  Should  more  room  be 
needed  than  one  hut  affords,  another  is  joined  to  the  first,  and  where 
the  walls  of  the  two  meet  a  rude  opening  is  made,  which  answers  for 
a  door. 

The  first  care  of  Bulgarian  women  is  their  homes,  which  are  kept 
as  spotlessly  clean  as  ever  were  the  cottages  of  the  famous  old  Dutch 
housewives,  though  the  floors  are  earthen  and  the  walls  clay.  With 
small  houses  and  little  in  them  the  cares  of  housekeeping  are  light, 
and  the  wives  and  mothers  work  in  the  fields,  or  help  in  the  care  of 
the  animals  which  crowd  around  every  home.  No  Bulgarian  family 
is  content  unless  it  possesses  cows,  donkeys,  dogs.  cats.  hens,  geese, 
and  ducks,  whose  voices  will  rouse  the  soundest  sleepers  early  in  the 
morning.  The  housework  is  soon  done,  and  at  sunrise  the  whole 
village  goes  to  the  outlying  vineyard?  and  farms.  Every  woman  has 
her  distaff  in  her  right  hand,  her  little  spindle  in  her  left,  and  busily 
spins  as  she  walks.  All  seem  cheerful  and  happy,  singing  as  they 
go  forth  to  the  day's  work. 

Their  songs  are  of  Slavic  origin,  and  very  old.  In  the  ballad  form, 
they  tell  of  heroes  and  their  wonderful  exploits,  of  home  and  love, 
of  liberty  and  independence.  Had  the  Turks  understood  the  lan- 
guage these  songs  must  have  perished  long  ago ;  but  their  ignorance 
preserved  them,  and  they  have  been  the  inspiration  of  the  people 
for  centuries. 
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The  singers  are  accompanied  by  shepherds  with  their  pipes.  The 
shepherd's  pipe  is  like  a  flute,  but  smaller,  and  its  tone  is  sweet. 
The  people  are  vigorous ;  both  men  and  women  walk  with  military 
exactness.  They  are  tall  and  well  made,  dark  in  complexion,  but 
have  fine  color. 

Through  the  day  the  villages  are  quiet  and  deserted  ;  only  the 
aged,  the  sick,  and  the  little  ones  being  left  at  home.  The  older 
children  go  with  their  parents  to  the  fields,  and  begin  when  very 
young  to  earn,  at  least,  their  salt."  At  sunset  the  laborers  all  re- 
turn together,  walking  in  single  file,  erect  as  before,  the  women  still 
spinning  and  singing  the  old  hymns.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see 
them  coming  across  the  plains  in  the  twilight,  and  though  the  voices 
of  the  singers  are  harsh,  in  the  chorus  they  blend  together,  and  the 
listener  is  always  moved  by  the  strange  harmony  and  their  fervor  of 
expression. 

These  homely,  picturesque  scenes  of  busy  life  are  common  through- 
out northern  Bulgaria,  whose  vast  plains  afford  little  variety  of  scen- 
ery. In  the  south  the  face  of  the  country  changes.  The  plains 
give  place  to  the  foot-hills  and  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Balkans.  The 
mountain  scenery  is  wonderfully  fine,  reminding  travellers  of  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  Alps.  There  are  many  passes  across 
the  range,  some  rugged  and  wild  with  jagged  rocks  towering  high 
above  them,  down  whose  sides  rush  wild  mountain  torrents,  which  in 
their  sudden  floods  drown  many  a  careless  traveller  ;  others  beautiful, 
green,  peaceful  valleys,  whose  gently  sloping  sides  are  covered  with 
soft  verdure.  Here  sheep  and  goats  are  feeding  the  summer  through. 
Hither  come  many  foreigners  seeking  refuge  from  the  heat  of  the 
plains,  and  they  find  as  free  a  hospitality  among  the  mountaineers 
as  if  they  were  all  brethren. 

At  the  head  of  one  of  the  loveliest  of  these  valleys  is  a  famous 
old  monastery  of  great  interest  to  the  visitor.  This  monastery  pre- 
sents a  less  common  phase  of  life  than  that  seen  in  the  villages  —  a 
life  that  probably  will  soon  disappear  from  Bulgaria. 

Rilo  monastery  is  only  a  day's  journey  from  Sofia  or  Samakov ; 
but  travellers  sometimes  have  to  wait  in  the  city  days  before  the 
guides  will  take  the  mover  the  mountains,  for  the  mountain  roads 
are  wretched,  and  often  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and  as  long  as  the 
clouds  lie  heavy  on  a  certain  snow-capped  peak,  which  is  their  -  Old 
Probabilities.*'  they  refuse  to  stir.  Once  on  the  road  the  most 
reckless  learn  to  appreciate  Bulgarian  caution.  The  road  winds  at 
length  into  the  long  valley,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  stands  the 
monastery,  just  visible  from  this  point,  as  a  tiny  white  speck.  Once 
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there  we  see  how  admirably  the  site  was  chosen.  From  the  rock 
on  which  the  monastery  is  built  one  can  look  sheer  down  into  deep 
ravines,  so  deep  the  foaming  brook  breaking  into  white  on  the  rocks 
at  the  bottom  seems  immovable  as  ice.  From  the  other  side  the 
lovely  valley  stretches  far  away,  quiet  and  peaceful,  white  where  the 
flocks  of  sheep  are  feeding,  bright  where  the  yellow  violets,  mullen 
pinks,  sweet  William,  and  flowers  unknown  to  us  color  the  fields 
with  their  blossoms.  Above  the  valley  the  mountains  rise  range 
after  range.  In  the  foreground  are  the  hills,  soft  with  the  green 
grass,  then  the  mountains  darkly  wooded,  with  cypress  and  pine, 
and  here  and  there  bare  crags  where  the  purple  shadows  lie.  The 
colors  are  exquisite  and  ever  varying,  now  blue,  now  gray,  now 
black,  now  dark  green.  Above  and  behind  all  these  rise  the  snowy 
peaks,  rose -colored  in  the  morning  and  evening  light,  and  again 
seeming  to  be  clothed  in  heaven's  own  blue.  No  wonder  that  food 
and  bodily  comfort  become  of  small  importance  in  the  presence  of 
such  beauty  and  majesty.  It  is  well  it  is  so,  for  it  is  sometimes  im- 
possible to  get  good  food  or  an  easy  bed. 

The  monastery  itself  is  a  curiosity.  St.  John  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury was  its  founder,  and  is  now  its  patron  saint.  Tradition  tells  of 
many  miracles  he  performed,  and  his  name  is  always  spoken  with 
reverence.  The  monastery  is  built  round  a  great  square  court. 
Its  outer  wall  is  pierced  only  by  a  few  openings,  and  when  the 
massive  gates  are  closed  it  looks  like  a  strong  castle.  Corri- 
dors and  cloisters  surround  the  court,  and  in  its  centre  stands  the 
chapel.  The  old  tower,  which  is  a  part  of  the  chapel,  was  built  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Twice  the  other  parts  of  the  church  and  main 
building  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  strong  tower  escaped, 
and  stands  to-day  just  as  it  was  built  seven  centuries  ago. 

In  the  gloomy  dungeons,  far  underneath  the  tower,  were  confined 
any  insane  among  the  peasantry  or  monks,  whether  harmless  or 
violent  in  their  madness.  Here  they  were  bound  by  chains  riveted 
to  the  floor,  and  though  supplied  with  necessary  food,  they  were 
wholly  deprived  of  light  and  warmth,  and  heaven's  pure  air.  These 
dungeons  are  now  empty,  the  rusty  chains  alone  remaining  to  bear 
witness  to  this  barbarism. 

The  chapel,  with  its  showy  pictures  and  elaborate  gilding,  is  in 
great  contrast  to  the  dungeons  below.  Near  the  altar  is  a  coffin- 
shaped  box,  gorgeously  painted  and  covered  with  cloth  of  gold.  It 
is  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  order  to  attract  the  eyes  of  all  who  enter, 
for  it  is  the  most  holy  possession  of  the  monks.  On  the  tinsel  and 
lace  which  nearly  fill  the  chest  lies  this  precious  relic  —  the  hand 
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of  the  saintly  founder.  The  peasants  prostrate  themselves  before  it 
in  reverential  awe ;  but  to  the  sceptics  it  smells  too  strongly  of 
cypress  wood. 

The  main  building  has  four  hundred  rooms,  each  of  which  has  its 
little  shrine.  In  some,  lamps  are  always  burning.  On  the  walls  of 
the  monastery  are  the  most  absurd  frescoes  of  great  lions  chained  to 
slender  trees  shorter  than  themselves,  and  of  huge  and  unknown  birds 
perching  on  these  same  small  trees.  These  frescoes  want  a  true 
perspective  as  much  as  do  the  Japanese  pictures,  yet  they  are  highly 
prized  by  the  monks.  In  comparison  with  them  the  marble  mosaics 
of  the  floors,  though  really  rare  and  beautiful,  are  of  small  value. 

But  few  of  the  rooms  are  occupied,  as  the  monks  now  number 
only  sixty.  They  possess  large  herds  of  cattle,  flocks  of  sheep,  and 
many  acres  of  land,  the  care  of  which  makes  it  necessary  for  them 
to  work  very  hard. 

In  the  rear  of  the  monastery  is  a  long,  low  building,  which  stran- 
gers must  always  visit,  though  the  sight  within  invariably  awakens 
a  feeling  of  horror.  The  building  is  lined  with  shelves  on  which 
are  arranged  rows  of  grinning  skulls  neatly  labelled  with  name 
and  date  of  former  owner.  On  the  shelves  below  these  are  boxes 
in  which  the  other  bones  are  preserved.  These  are  the  remains*  of 
the  saints  in  past  centuries.  Outside  of  the  building  are  a  few 
graves  with  stone  slabs  lying  flat  upon  them,  where  monks  who  die 
now  are  buried ,»  but  they  consider  the  shelves  the  honorable  place 
of  burial. 

Other  and  more  beautiful  sights  often  beguile  the  visitor  into 
lengthening  his  stay.  The  river  whose  voice  is  clearly  heard  from 
the  monastery,  the  cascades,  the  rocks  worn  into  fanciful  shapes  by 
the  falling  water,  the  lichens,  the  soft  green  and  red  mosses,  the 
graceful  ferns  and  delicate  blossoms,  the  tall  dark  trees  and  the 
wandering  vines,  all  these  the  explorer  finds  in  whatever  direction 
he  turns  his  steps. 

In  leaving  this  charming  valley  we  can  vary  our  route  by  going 
over  the  Shipka  pass,  the  site  of  the  great  battle  between  the 
Russians  and  the  Turks.  Near  the  foot  of  the  pass  is  Kasamluk, 
with  its  famous  rose  gardens,  whose  Oriental  luxuriance  of  color 
and  fragrance  is  in  fine  contrast  to  the  strength  and  grandeur  of 
these  rocky  mountains  which  shelter  it  from  storms.  This  descent 
from  the  mountains  leads  us  into  a  country  which,  arbitrarily  cut  off 
from  Bulgaria  by  the  Berlin  Congress,  has  been  so  wonderfully  and 
so  rightfully  reunited  to  it  during  the  past  year.  Roumelian  peasant 
life  is  very  nearly  like  that  north  of  the  Balkans.    The  story  of  the 
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one  is  the  story  of  the  other,  therefore  we  will  only  stop  to  say  fare- 
well to  the  mountains  now  receding  from  our  sight. 

As  we  look  back  and  think  of  the  vain  struggles  they  have  seen 
in  the  past,  and  the  strange  victories  they  have  witnessed  this  last 
year ;  as  we  think  of  the  boys  and  men  who  have  come  over  them 
to  Constantinople  and  the  American  college  on  the  Bosphorus  in 
search  of  education  and  influence,  and  then  have  left  all  they  hoped 
to  gain  to  fight  for  the  liberty  of  their  own  country :  as  we 
remember  the  intelligence,  the  industry,  and  strength  of  character 
which  are  revealing  themselves  under  the  pressure  of  this  struggle, 
we  feel  that  the  beauty  and  resources  of  the  country  are  not  thrown 
away  on  such  a  people.  And  we  send  over  the  snowy  peaks  our 
earnest  wishes  that  the  last  year  may  have  been  ringing  in  a  "cycle 
rich  in  good"  for  Bulgaria,  —  a  cycle  that  shall  bring  her  peace  and 
prosperity,  liberty,  education,  and  a  free  Christianity,  by  which  she 
may  command  that  respect  and  admiration  that  will  be  her  due  if 
she  fulrils  her  present  promise.  a.  n.  "87. 


LOVE  SONG. 

Never  a  bud  that  swelled  in  spring 

(Listen,  love,  listen  !) 
With  the  joy  of  life  in  the  fragrant  thing, 

(Listen,  love,  listen  !) 
Never  a  bud  whose  heart  so  thrilled 

In  warm  sunshine. 
As  my  poor  heart  with  joy  is  filled 

By  a  smile  of  thine. 

Never  a  bird  that  sans:  in  June, 

(Listen,  sweet,  listen  !) 
His  joyful  heart  and  voice  in  tune, 

(Listen,  sweet,  listen !) 
Never  a  bird  whose  heart  throbbed  so 

With  love's  sweet  pain 
As  mine :  O  sweet,  can  I  bear  to  know 

It  throbs  in  vain  ?  L.  E.  T.  '86. 
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MR.  HOWELL S  AND  THE  AMERICAN  GIRL. 

I>"  his  last  novel  Mr.  Howells  remarks  that  the  discussion  of 
American  girlhood  is  always  fruitful  with  Americans.  Of  course,  it 
is  natural  that  American  novelists  should  write,  and  American 
people  talk,  about  the  American  girl ;  but  they  have  grown  into  a 
habit  of  discussing  her  impersonally,  as  though  she  were  some 
anomalous  creature  whose  natural  history  must  be  carefully  observed 
before  she  can  be  correctly  classified  and  named.  Some  of  the 
studies  that  have  been  made  of  her  are  amusing ;  some  are  instruc- 
tive ;  while  others  are  caricatures  which  are  enough  to  make  any 
clear-headed,  keen-witted  girl  rise  up  in  indignation  to  defend  her 
sex.  Among  those  writers  who  have  illustrated  her  follies  and 
foibles  with  consummate  skill,  and  treated  her  best  characteristics 
with  good-natured  contempt,  is  the  popular  author  of  "The  Rise  of 
Silas  Lapham  n  and  "  Indian  Summer." 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Howells  we  will  say  that  either  his  acquaintance 
with  girls  has  been  limited,  or  else  he  does  not  understand  them, 
and  really  feels  as  helpless  as  he  seems  when  he  tries  to  make  them 
talk.  Either  he  has  found  them  very  stupid  creatures,  or  else  he 
fails  lamentably  in  trying  to  make  them  bright.  He  has  given  us 
pictures  of  the  unsophisticated  country  girl,  and  of  the  professional 
girl,  of  the  ignorant  city  girl,  and  of  the  cultured  city  girl ;  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  they  are  all  much  alike,  and  exceedingly 
uninteresting.  They  are  conventional  types,  with  little  or  no  indi- 
viduality. The  author  seems  to  appreciate  their  little  graces,  their 
unselfishness,  their  lofty  impulses :  and  yet  he  takes  no  interest  in 
them,  unless  it  be  to  make  fun  of  them,  which  he  does  with  as  little 
compunction  as  he  would  feel  iu  laughing  at  a  comic  opera.  This 
lack  of  sympathy  with  his  characters,  which  caused  poor  Silas 
Lapham  to  shiver  as  in  a  "perpetual  east  wind."  makes  all  Mr. 
Howells'  women,  especially  the  younger  ones,  seem  like  cold 
abstractions,  remote  and  disappointing.  The  lady  of  the  Aroostook 
is  pretty  and  stylish  and  dignified  ;  but  throughout  the  whole  story 
she  fails  to  make  a  single  remark  that  is  anything  but  commonplace 
What  there  is  about  her.  unless  it  be  her  beauty,  to  win  the  adora- 
tion of  the  whole  ship's  crew  and  the  love  of  a  man  like  Staniford 
is  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  Dr.  Breen  is  supposed  to 
be  ambitious  and  high-spirited ;  but  she  never  rises  to  the  occasion, 
as  American  girls  have  a  habit  of  doing,  and  flats  out  ridiculously 
at  the  end  of  the  story.    We  have  tried  hard  to  believe  that 
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Penelope  Lapham  was  bright  and  witty,  because  the  author  assured 
us  so  earnestly  that  she  was ;  but,  except  some  of  the  bantering 
nonsense  which  she  talked  with  her  father  and  sister,  he  failed  to 
record  a  single  saying  which  would  give  her  a  claim  to  that  char- 
acter, and.  like  Dr.  Breen.  she  is  unequal  to  the  emergency.  If 
she  had  half  the  wit  or  ability  which  the  author  gives  us  reason  to 
expect  from  her,  she  would  have  made  herself  the  equal  of  her  lover 
and  of  his  family,  who.  naturally  enough,  looked  down  upon  her. 
One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  ?irl  of  our  country  is  her 
power  of  adaptation,  and  we  think  Mr.  Howells  does  her  an  injus- 
tice in  allowing  the  circumstances  of  her  birth  and  education  so 
completely  to  overshadow  Penelope's  wit  and  common  sense. 

But  he  capped  the  climax  of  his  caricatures  when  he  portrayed 
Imogene  Graham  as  a  type  of  the  intellectual  young  society  girl. 
Imogene  is  beautiful,  with  a  ■  generous  amplitude  of  womanhood.*' 
whatever  that  is.  She  is  4*  divinely  young."  which  means  that  at 
twenty  she  judges  of  art  and  literature  and  people  with  the  discern- 
ment of  a  girl  of  fifteen.  In  one  brief  conversation  she  declares 
Hawthorne  and  Tennyson  u  perfectly  fascinating."  proclaims  that 
she  does  like  Thackeray,  he  is  "  so  cynical."  and  having  heard 
Browning's  ■  Legend  of  Pornic"  read  aloud  pronounces  it  u  splen- 
did." Afterwards,  when  asked  about  this  conversation,  she  supposes 
their  talk  would  have  been  called  rather  intellectual !  "With  the 
enthusiasm  and  vigor  of  youth  she  dances  for  hours  without  fatigue, 
then  devours  ices  and  salads  with  a  magnificent  rapacity. 

She  is  romantic,  not  to  say  sentimental,  and  fancies  the  advanced 
stage  of  boredom  which  she  sees  in  the  middle-aged  gentleman  who 
is  the  hero  of  the  -story  a  regretful  longing  for  the  lost  love  of  his 
youth,  and  in  her  dream  of  restoring  his  happiness  she  makes  herself 
believe  she  is  in  love  with  him.  Once  engaged  to  him.  —  a  con- 
summation brought  about  by  a  series  of  foolish  speeches  and  acts  of 
her  own.  more  creditable  to  the  cleverness  of  the  author  than  to  the 
good  taste  of  the  girl.  —  she  shows  herself  wholly  destitute  of  tact. 
She  torments  her  elderly  lover  by  beseeching  him,  with  clasping 
hands  and  tearful  eyes,  to  tell  her  what  she  can  do  to  restore  his 
vanished  youth.  She  drags  him  out  to  balls  and  receptions,  till  he 
is  so  worn  out  by  late  hours  that  he  falls  asleep  in  his  chair.  Over- 
come by  remorse,  she  makes  another  spasmodic  attempt  to  equalize 
things  by  adopting  his  habits,  instead  of  making  him  adopt  hers. 
About  this  time  she  discovers  her  mistake,  but  generously  and 
rashly  resolves  to  devote  her  life  and  sacrifice  her  happiness  to  the 
noble  mission  which  she  fancies  is  hers.    They  are  rescued  from 
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this  unhappy  complication  by  a  timely  accident,  which  lays  Colville 
upon  a  sick-bed,  and  discovers  to  Imogene  and  her  mother  the  true 
state  of  the  young  lady's  mind.  After  a  fiual  u  gush  "  she  disappears 
from  the  story  —  we  hope  to  gain  a  little  sense  as  she  grows  older. 

The  worst  of  this  picture  is  that  it  is  half  true,  which  gives  an 
appearance  of  veracity  to  its  exaggerations.  Mr.  Howells  may  have 
seen  girls  who  are  guilty  of  just  such  absurdities;  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  gather  all  the  follies  of  a  hundred,  and  build 
up  a  character  which  is  like  them  all,  and  yet  is  destitute  of  the 
charm  which  makes  people  like  even  a  silly  girl.  That  they  are 
often  extravagant  and  crude  and  silly,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  most 
of  them,  if  they  have  any  sense  at  all.  have  outgrown  these  follies 
to  a  certain  extent  before  they  are  twenty.  The  period  when  Ten- 
nyson and  Hawthorne  can  be  glibly  characterized  by  one  adjective 
usually  ends  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  with  the  educated  girl ;  and  if 
she  reads  Browning  at  all  she  will  probably  know  enough  to  know- 
that  she  does  not  understand  him.  We  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  Bowen 
for  telling  us  that  Imogene  is  younger  in  her  feelings  than  most 
girls  of  her  age.  It  is  the  least  concession  that  can  be  made  to  the 
outraged  feelings  of  American  girls,  who  early  develop  a  sturdy 
common  sense,  a  keeu  wit,  aud  a  broad  view  of  life  and  its  relations. 

We  have  criticised  freely,  in  this  one  department,  an  author  whom 
we  really  enjoy,  and  in  whose  genius  we  thoroughly  believe.  We 
fully  appreciate  the  beauty  of  his  exquisitely  finished  photographic 
studies  of  society -life  and  people,  and  we  grant  that  most  of  the 
characters  whom  he  chooses  to  portray  are  executed  with  wonderful 
skill.  Excepting  the  coldness  of  treatment  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  he  succeeds  delightfully  with  his  older  women.  Gentle 
Mrs.  Bowen  is  the  very  ideal  of  a  society  lady,  and  Mrs.  Lapham, 
with  her  good  judgment  and  earnest  conscientiousness,  is  a  type  of 
the  brave  New  England  country  matron,  whom  we  all  love  and 
respect.  We  are  curious  to  see  whether  Mrs.  Sewell's  conscience 
is  going  to  bring  her  husband's  gray  hair  in  sorrow  to  the  grave  ; 
but,  however  the  story  of  Lemuel  Barker  may  develop,  certainly 
nothing  can  be  brighter,  truer,  or  fresher  than  the  author's  treatment 
of  the  much  abused  New  England  conscience. 

The  youthful  heroes  of  Mr.  Howells'  stories,  as  well  as  the 
heroines,  are  a  good  deal  alike,  and  not  at  all  heroic  ;  but  they  are 
pleasant  men  to  know,  sensible  and  honorable,  and  some  of  them 
are  bright.  His  older  men  show  more  individuality,  and  are  start- 
lingly  true.  Deacon  Latham  is  a  study  in  genre  painting  ;  and  who 
has  not  known  a  Silas  Lapham,  with  his  innocent  bragging,  his  little 
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vulgarities,  and  his  sterling  honor  ?  or  a  Uromfield  Corey,  with  his 
dilettanteisra  and  his  delicate  sensibilities  ? 

Mr.  Howells*  characters  are  so  real  that  people  like  to  gos?ip 
alx>ut  them  as  they  do  about  their  neighbors.  But  we  have  said 
enough  to  show  his  wonderful  comprehension  of  human  nature  and 
his  skill  in  its  portrayal.  We  pass  over  the  exaggerated  realism 
that  sometimes  develops  into  vulgarity  t<>  admire  the  truthfulness 
of  his  observation,  the  freshness  of  bn  description,  and  the  keenness 
of  his  wit.  The  fine  humor  that  scintillates  from  every  page  is 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  author.  It  ripples  and  sparkles 
as  naturally  and  with  as  little  effort  as  a  river  in  the  sunshine,  and. 
without  being  broadly  ludicrous,  is  irresistibly  funny. 

Surely  a  writer  who  can  treat  successfully  so  many  characters 
ought  to  do  better  with  the  girls  whom  he  puts  into  his  stories. 
We  accept  the  challenge  which  he  hurled  at  us  in  the  March 
number  of  Harper's  Monthly,  and  still  declare  that  his  heroine-  are 
inferior  to  the  average  young  lady.  We  do  not  deny  that  he  has 
a  conscience  ;  but  we  do  wish  he  would  bring  his  skill  to  bear  uj>on 
a  different  model,  and  show  us  a  girl  who  is  bright  and  sensible  and 
interesting,  who  can  be  fresh  and  enthusiastic  without  gushing, 
young  without  being  crude,  and  good  without  being  stupid. 

t.  '86. 


IX  THE  MEADOW. 

By  the  >till  brook,  in  whose  brown  deeps 
The  restless  minnows  play  and  glance, 
And  mystic  flecks  of  sunshine  dance, — 
A  sweet,  wild  water-spirit  sleeps. 

One  April  day  she  opened  her  blue  eyes, 
And,  lo,  the  earth  was  filled  with  ulad  surprise. 
She  clothed  the  willow-trees  with  golden  mist, 
And  veiled  the  distant  hills  with  amethyst. 
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Yes,  Dolly  owns  an  upper  seat  in  the  august  assembly  of  the  U. 
H's.  You  might  not  discover  the  fact  were  you  to  see  her.  Indeed, 
she  herself  knows  it  not,  nor  bears  any  token  that  within  her  breast 
burns  the  fire  of  unconscious  heroism  as  title  deed  to  that  vested 
property.    It  is  hers  nevertheless. 

She  has  little  of  the  look  of  a  heroine.  Her  fat,  dimpled  hands 
have  little  creases  at  their  wrists,  and  her  face  is  frank  and  honest, 
with  round  blue  eyes  that  look  out  from  above  red  lips  and  freckles, 
and  from  below  crinkly,  sun-dashed,  chestnut  hair  that,  in  bold  defi- 
ance of  all  law,  refuses  to  be  reduced  to  the  stage  of  smoothness 
proper  to  small  daughters  with  capable  and  resolute  mammas.  As 
I  say,  I  fear  you  would  discover  small  trace  of  that  atmosphere  of 
dignity  and  repose  with  which  we  are  wont  to  surround  our  he- 
roes and  heroines.  Little  Dolly  is,  without  doubt,  entirely  practi- 
cal and  matter-of-fact.  Her  mind  is  absorbed  by  the  immediate  de- 
mands of  existence,  and  her  heart  is  satisfied  with  the  warm  though 
undemonstrative  affection  of  a  common-place  father,  a  bustling  "  fore- 
hand "  mother,  and  a  little  toddling  sister,  whose  chief  charm  lies  in 
having  a  tiny  pug  of  a  turned- up  nose.  These,  with  the  old  gray 
cat  of  dejected  air  and  ever  abiding  family  of  kittens,  and  the  brindle 
calf  that  is  Dolly's  very  own.  are  her  all,  yet  with  them  she  is  more 
than  content. 

I  wish  you  might  see  the  house  where  Dolly  lives.  An  old  farm 
house'  it  is,  with  a  projecting  upper  story  in  front,  a  long  sloping  roof 
behind,  and  many  small  windows  with  panes  of  warped  and  imper- 
fect glass.  Over  the  red  wall  at  one  end  of  the  house  a  wild  and 
luxuriant  trumpet-creeper  climbs  at  its  own  sweet  will.  From  the 
old-fashioned  front  door  straight  down  to  the  gate  ruus  the  gravelled 
walk.  On  each  side  are  prim,  narrow  borders  of  larkspur  and  sweet- 
William,  white  phlox,  and  poppies,  marigolds,  and  mauy  gay  relatives 
that  spring  up  beside  them,  and  sway  in  the  summer  breezes,  and 
fill  the  air  with  fragrance.  At  one  side  of  the  kitchen  door  is  the 
old  well-sweep.  Back  of  the  house  are  the  great,  generous  barns, 
that  all  summer  long  open  wide  their  doors  to  receive  huge  loads  of 
fragrant  hay  and  bundles  of  yellow  grain.  In  the  south  barn,  where 
the  basement  is  walled  up  in  glass,  the  chickens  spend  a  sociable 
winter,  lazily  sunning  themselves  in  the  broad  sunbeams,  and  carry- 
ing on  long  and  animated  discussions,  doubtless,  as  to  the  glaring  im- 
propriety  of  setting  a  staid  and  aristocratic  hen  on  plebian  duck's 
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eggs.  A  few  rods  away  in  the  north  barn  are  housed  the  sturdy  oxen, 
and  soft-colored  Alderneys.  Here,  in  a  strongly  built  stall,  stands 
old  Jerico,  tied  with  a  rope  fastened  to  an  iron  ring  in  his  nostrils. 
Near  that  stall  Dolly  and  Debby  are  charged  never  to  venture.  Its 
savage  occupant,  however,  possesses  for  them  a  mysterious  fascina- 
tion, so  that  many  a  day  brings  them  to  kneel  with  bated  breath,  and 
fast  beating  hearts  upon  the  floor  above,  and  peer  cautiously  through 
a  crack  or  knot-hole,  rushing  panic-stricken  away  if  by  chance  Jerico 
paws  the  ground. 

Back  of  the  barns  stretches  the  orchard,  and  here  it  was  that,  on 
the  day  of  our  history,  Dolly  and  Debby  were  playing  at  keeping 
house.  Such  a  day  as  it  was  !  If  you  have  never  been  a  country 
child,  and  played  at  keeping  house,  with  summer-squashes  as  children 
and  bits  of  broken  crockery  as  dishes,  I  can  never  make  you  know 
how  beautiful  a  day  can  seem.  The  sky  has  so  mysterious  a  way  of 
being  far,  far  off.  The  clouds  are  so  white  and  fleecy,  and  ride  so 
swiftly.  The  birds  sing  so  sweetly.  The  air  has  in  it  a  softness 
and  charm  that  the  uninitiated  know  not  of.  I  doubt  if  Dolly 
thought  of  the  sky  and  clouds  and  air  that  morning,  but  she  felt 
them  ;  and  yenrs  hence  the  noiseless  wheels  of  memory  will  revolve, 
and  lo,  again  she  will  feel  all  the  joy  and  beauty  of  that  summer 
morning  with  the  freshness  and  strength  of  childhood's  happy  inno- 
cence and  faith  that  all  is  good. 

The  scene  of  the  housekeeping  was  beneath  the  old  broad-spread- 
ing russet  apple-tree.  Here  the  stone-wall  with  its  three-barred 
opening  makes  an  elbow,  and  starts  off  again  at  right  angles  with 
itself.  The  tree  stands  out  from  the  wall.  Across  from  the  elbow 
in  one  direction  is  the  north  barn.  In  the  other  runs  the  fence 
between  the  irregularly  shaped  orchard  and  the  long  cornfield  back 
of  it.  Dolly  and  Debby  were  well  established  here.  Dolly  was  the 
proud  possessor  of  one  half  of  the  ground  shaded  by  the  tree,  and 
had  set  up  her  children  of  the  crooked  necks  in  as  prim  and  proper 
a  row  as  is  possible  to  the  rollicking  summer  squash,  with  its  air  so 
hopelessly  jolly,  even  under  the  solemnizing  conditions  of  being  first 
person  of  the  drama  during  funeral  ceremonies.  She  had  spread  out 
her  store  of  dishes,  among  them  a  cherished  bit  of  blue  china  from 
grandma  Smalley's  wedding  teapot,  and  her  housewifely  instinct 
saw  that  all  was  in  good  order  in  her  domain.  But  in  Debby's  plat 
of  ground  chaos  reigned.  The  squashes  were  huddled  indiscrimi- 
nately together  and  treated  with  alternate  severity  and  tenderness, 
and  the  dishes  were  lying  in  a  heap.  However,  Debby  was  happy, 
and  all  was  going  well  when  the  catastrophe  happened. 
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How  it  came  about  no  one  ever  knew ;  bat  in  some  way  the  door 
of  the  stall,  opening  directly  upon  the  orchard,  had  been  left  un- 
fastened, and  with  one  augry  bound  Jerico  rushed  out  into  the 
orchard. 

Dolly  had  only  an  instant  in  which  to  act.  At  the  first  sound  of 
that  terrible  roar  her  very  heart  stood  still.  The  next  moment 
with  a  voice,  about  which  even  in  the  midst  of  it  all  she  found  time 
to  wonder  if  it  were  really  her  own  voice  it  sounded  so  strangely 
in  her  ears,  she  shouted  "Run.  baby,  ran  for  the  bars."  and  started 
herself  like  a  deer.  For  the  bars  whither  she  had  sent  Debby  ? 
Not  at  all ;  but  away  across  the  orchard  to  the  corn-field  in  a  direc- 
tion that  sent  old  Jerico  off  on  a  tangent  to  follow  her. 

Brave,  wise  Dolly !  How  many,  do  you  suppose,  would  have 
seen  in  that  instant  what  she  saw.  and  would  have  had  the  courage 
to  act  as  she  did  ?  Old  Jerico  was  a  third  across  the  field,  the  russet 
apple-tree  some  way  from  the  stone  wall.  Dolly  could  reach  the 
stone  wall  in  safety  she  well  knew,  but  dear,  toddling,  baby  Debby, 
what  would  become  of  her  ?  Do  you  see  now  what  motive  had  sent 
Dolly  flying  across  the  orchard  into  the  very  face  of  danger  ?  How 
she  did  fly.  and  old  Jerico  after  her  !  I  imagine  one  would  not  have 
cared  to  have  been  Dolly's  mother  and  have  watched  that  flight. 
But  it  was  successful.  The  moment  after  she  had  rolled  under  the 
bars  on  the  other  side  of  the  field,  and  had  left  Jerico  pawing  the 
ground  behind  her,  she  suddenly  became  a  very  limp  and  white 
specimen  of  maidenhood  :  still  she  was  safe.  Very  soon  the  strength 
came  back,  and  Dolly  went  down  through  the  cornfield,  and  up  by 
the  stone  wall  to  the  other  side  of  the  elbow,  and  there  calmly  sat 
little  Debby  on  the  safe  side  of  the  wall  with  never  so  much  as  a 
hair  ruffled,  and  on  the  ground  beside  her  three  of  her  beloved 
squashes.  To  these  she  triumphantly  pointed,  exclaiming  in  a  tone 
of  exultation.  *•  Yunt  let  ole  Jeco  eat  pitty  kashes." 

Dolly  hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh  or  cry  when  she  realized 
that  during  her  wild  run  that  absurd  little  Debby  had  toiled  out  of 
the  orchard  laden  with  the  three  great  squashes.  But  Debbv  was 
sweetly  unconscious  of  the  influence  at  work  in  Dolly's  mind  that 
made  her  kneel  down  beside  her.  and  press  her  own  smooth  cheek 
to  Debby 's  as  she  softly  said,  *•  You  are  just  the  dearest,  sweetest 
baby  that  ever  was." 

It  did  not  occur  to  Dolly  that  she  had  done  anything  remarkable. 
All  the  afternoon  she  went  on  playing  with  Debby.  until  bv  the 
time  the  shadows  were  lengthening,  and  the  supper-horn  sounded,  the 
adventure  was  a  thing  of  the  past.    As  they  sat  about  the  table. 
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however.  Debby,  talking  to  herself,  remarked.  -  Jeco  yon  at  Baby. 
Say  mono  .  The  extended  moo  so  impressed  itself  on  Dolly's 
consciousness  that,  she  was  at  once  aroused,  and  told  her  storv. 
-She  ended  with  her  rolling  under  the  bars,  and  with  the  words, 
"  Why  mamma  yon  don't  know  how  funny  I  felt.** 

Dollys  parents  looked  at  each  other  across  the  table  j  bat  said 
nothing.  After  tea  Farmer  Phillips  came  to  Dolly  with  a  bright, 
mew.  silver  dollar,  saying  as  he  gave  it  to  her.  -  There  Dolly,  always 
keep  that  to  remember  that  your  father  is  prouder  to-day  than  if  he 
had  been  made  president. 

When  the  children  were  safely  tucked  in  their  little  white  bed  that 
night,  and  little  Debby  was  just  wandering  off  into  dreamland,  Dolly's 
voice  roused  her.  exclaiming.  -  Oh  Baby.  I  see  old  Jerico  coming, 
just  as  true,  every  time  I  shut  my  eyes"!  But  Debby  was  too 
nearly  lost  to  respond  aught*  save  in  sleepy  tones,  the  drawling 
words,  *  Ole  Jeco!  Jeco — eat — up — pitty — hash." 

At  the  same  moment  good  Farmer  Phillips  turned  to  his  wife,  as 
he  was  straining  the  milk,  with  the  words.  ■  Well  Mary,  she's  got 
your  grit  in  her,  that  *s  plain.  I  always  said  you  was  as  gritty  as 
any  on  'em.  for  all  you  have  nt  no  more  heft  than  one  of  them  poajs 
of  yoora."  ~g3. 


A  DAT  IX  WEIAIAR. 

Onxy  a  quiet  country  town,  nestled  among  the  Thuringian  hills ; 
but  so  eager  and  excited  do  we  grow  as  we  approach  it.  that  we 
wonder  at  the  calm  indifference  with  which  the  guard  calls  out 
-Weimar!"  -  Olympus,  favored  mortals  !"  he  should  have  shouted. 
-  enter  and  be  happy  T 

AccnaHy  in  the  birthplace  of  IGgnon.  of  William  TelL  of  Her- 
mann and  Dorothea,  of  Der  CmL  of  Oberon !  We  cannot  realize  our 
good  fortune.  How  many  familiar  laces  peer  out  of  the  darkness 
as  we  rattle  over  the  stones  in  the  omnibus !  The  wise  and  beauti- 
ful Duchess  Amalia,  Duke  Carl  August,  the  venerable  WleJand,  the 
sensitive  Herder,  the  fiery  young  Goethe,  come  to  turn  Weimar  up- 
side down  with  his  handsome  ace,  and  blue  and  yellow  Werther 
costume.  ScMier.  just  married  and  passing  rich  at  thirty  pounds  a 
year — how  kind  of  them  all  to  come  back  and  Eve  their  lives  over 
again,  all  in  one  short  day,  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  Americans  now 
comfortably  established  in  one  of  the  quaint,  old-fashioned  rooms  of 
the  hotel  zmm  Ekphamttm.    The  first  sound  in  the  morning  is  not  the 
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aoiiouncemeut  of  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Herzogin  Amalie 
and  the  Fran  von  Stein,  according  to  our  dreams,  but  the  cheery 
bustle  of  a  German  market.  It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  find,  as 
we  go  out  after  a  hasty  breakfast,  that  business  is  all  over,  the  geese 
and  cabbages  are  either  sold  or  carried  oft  and  the  whole  square  care- 
fully swept.  The  atmosphere  of  Hermann  and  Dorothea  is  about 
that  market-place.  The  host  of  the  Golden  Lion  might  have  sat 
under  the  doorway  of  our  hotel,  and  we  almost  expect  to  see  the 
rich  neighbor  drive  past  in  his  **  landau,"  and  to  hear  Hermann's 
pet  horses  coming  round  the  corner. 

A  walk  through  a  romantic  old  arch  brings  us  in  sight  of  the 
palace.  The  guards  walking  back  and  forth  are  not  as  formidable 
as  they  seem  in  the  distance  to  be.  and  without  a  murmur  let  us 
pass  within  the  gate  and  up  the  marble  steps.  These  stately  apart- 
ments, decorated  with  vases,  chandeliers,  and  inlaid  tables  from  Russia, 
have  far  less  power  to  charm  us  than  the  ivy-grown,  bow-windowed 
room  where  Goethe  was  often  received.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  him 
in  this  leafy  bower,  talking  over  affairs  of  state  with  the  Duke  or 
chatting  with  the  Duchess-mother.  The  Goethe-room  receives  its 
name  from  the  frescoes  covering  the  walls,  representing  scenes  and 
characters  from  the  poet's  works,  or  rather  misrepresenting  them, 
for  no  man  of  taste,  and  least  of  all  a  Goethe,  would  wish  to  own 
these  sickly  creatures  as  the  children  of  his  fancy.  The  artist  has 
done  better  in  the  Schiller-room,  and  still  better  for  Wieland  and 
Herder.  The  rooms  on  the  other  side  of  the  court  are  interesting 
as  the  abode  of  the  present  u  Grossherzogliche  Familie,"*  and  the 
apartments  of  the  grand  Duchess  boast  the  original  drawings  of  Da 
Vinci's  Last  Supper.  The  park  near  the  palace  is  a  charming  re- 
treat. Speak  not  of  table  d'hote  to  one  who  can  lunch  beneath  trees 
that  Goethe  helped  plant,  look  at  the  sparkling  Dm  gracefully  wind- 
ing between  bending  willows,  and  watch  the  gaily  dressed  peasant 
woman,  who  unconsciously  completes  the  picture  as  she  washes  in 
the  brook  by  the  bridge. 

But  a  dingy  old  building  on  the  hill  claims  our  attention.  It  is 
the  Library.  Here  we  find,  among  other  treasures,  a  bust  of  Goethe, 
at  forty  years  of  age,  **  bezaubernd  schon  "  according  to  the  guide- 
book ;  another  taken  later  in  life  is  a  perfect  caricature.  Schiller, 
too,  figures  here  in  the  excellent  busts  by  Dannecker.  The  little 
back  room  contains  many  curiosities,  such  as  a  ship  from  the  hand 
of  Peter.  Czar  of  Russia,  Luther  s  friar's  gown,  as  well  as  his  Bible 
with  his  hand-writing  on  the  margin .  We  are  allowed  the  special  (?) 
privilege  of  seeing  the  exquisite  portrait  of  Goethe  executed  with 
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the  greatest  pains  on  the  side  of  a  teacup.  For  this  picture  the 
poet  sat  thirty-four  times ;  it  is  such  a  treasure  that  we  are  uot  per- 
mitted to  hold  in  our  unpractised  hands  the  magnifying  glass  through 
which  we  look.  But  we  may  take  up  and  hold,  for  one  blissful  min- 
ute, the  very  pen  used  by  the  writer  of  Faust. 

Wearying  somewhat  of  this  concentrated  essence  of  Goetheism, 
we  next  turn  to  the  old  church  where  Herder  lies  buried,  peering 
first  up  the  staircase  of  a  house  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Hier  wohnte 
Herder."  His  resting  place  in  the  church  is  marked  by  a  tablet  in 
the  pavement.  The  altar-piece  of  the  crucifixion  is  considered  the 
finest  work  of  Lucas  Cranach,  who  lies  buried  in  this  same  old 
Stadtkirche.  The  most  famous  of  the  Ducal  family  buried  here  is 
Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar,  the  ally  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  standing 
next  to  him  among  the  Protestant  leaders.  His  armor  is  shown  in 
the  palace,  also  one  of  his  fingers,  preserved  and  always  carried 
about  by  him  after  having  been  cut  off  in  private  conflict. 

Schiller's  house  is  not  far  away.  The  rooms  are  very  plain  — 
we  wish  the  pet  poet  of  the  German  people  might  have  lived  more 
comfortably.  There  stand  his  desk,  his  chair,  the  bed  in  which  he 
died  ;  over  the  latter  hangs  a  picture  of  his  face  made  after  his  death, 
while  the  bed  is  covered  with  wreaths  and  streamers. 

Goethe's  house  is  more  pretentious.  There  is  no  mercenary  dis- 
play of  souvenirs  in  the  window  as  in  the  Schillerstrasse.  We 
almost  feel  as  if  we  were  about  to  make  a  personal  call,  as  we  venture 
up  the  steps  and  ring  the  bell.  The  door  swings  at  last  reluctantly 
open,  and  reveals  a  toothless  old  woman  in  a  ragged  dress,  innocent 
of  collar  and  the  use  of  water.  She  cannot  leave  her  cooking  long 
enough  to  show  us  the  little  visitors  are  now  permitted  to  see,  but 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  stirring  something  in  a  dish,  while 
she  explains  the  works  of  art  brought  by  Goethe  from  Rome, 
and  with  the  final  "  Apollo  and  the  Muses  "  dying  on  her  lips,  rushes 
back  to  her  untidy  kitchen.  The  house  is  soon  to  be  thrown  open 
to  visitors,  the  last  member  of  the  family  having  died.  We  get 
what  satisfaction  we  may  out  of  the  generous  staircases  and  well- 
lilled  niches,  and  coming  down  meet  our  new  friend,  armed  this 
time  with  the  key  of  the  garden.  Her  pudding  is  either  hopelessly 
burned  or  in  a  state  of  independence ;  for  she  seems  to  have  abun- 
dant leisure  to  walk  about  with  us,  pointing  out  the  poet's  pet  seats, 
and  helping  us  pick  souvenirs  of  the  place  from  the  fragrant  box 
border,  planted  by  the  Geheimrath  himself.  A  threatening  shower 
hurries  us  away  ;  before  it  fairly  comes  we  are  beneath  the  roof  of 
the  Furstengruft,  in  the  vault  of  which  neat  chapel  our  two  heroes 
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lie  in  state.  Both  sarcophagi  are  loaded  with  garlands  and  ribbons 
from  anniversary  celebrations.  At  Goethe's  head  is  seen  a  magnifi- 
cent laurel-wreath  in  gold,  the  gift  of  ladies  in  Prague.  Schiller 
has  two  wreaths — one  of  silver,  representing  oak-leaves,  the  other 
of  garnet  velvet  leaves,  ornamented  with  the  names  of  heroines 
from  his  dramas;  this  was  presented  by  a  distinguished  actress.  It 
is  a  rare  tribute  to  genius  that  a  place  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Vault  is 
accorded  to  two  poets.  "  They  were  great  men,"  says  our  guide, 
"known  all  over  the  world,  even  in  America.'" 

Alas,  that  the  sun  sets  so  early !  A  quick  journey  to  the  Thea- 
terplatz  to  see  Rietschel's  double  statue  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  so 
familiar  in  copies  and  pictures,  a  peep  at  Wieland's  house  round 
the  corner,  a  last  walk  across  the  market-place,  hurried  farewells  to 
the  host  of  the  Elephant,  and  the  Athens  of  the  North  is  for  us  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Why  do  we  say  a  thing  is  past  when  we  mean 
that  we  are  just  beginning  to  possess  it  ?  Weimar  is  ours  "  to  keep  " 
now.  Again  and  again  shall  we  return  to  it  in  imagination, 
revisiting  with  our  ready  guide  Memory  the  "  homes  and  haunts  "  of 
the  masters  of  German  literature.  e.  w. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 
SAMUEL  GILMAN  BROWN,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Dr.  Brown  was  born  at  Xorth  Yarmouth.  Me.,  Jan.  4,  1813. 
His  mother,  greatly  esteemed  for  her  rare  graces  of  mind  and  heart 
and  manners,  was  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Tristram  Gilman.  for  many 
years  the  faithful  minister  of  the  Congregational  church  of  that 
town.  The  father,  Rev.  Francis  Brown.  D.D..  was  Mr.  Gilman's 
successor,  and  afterward  President  of  Dartmouth  College  during 
the  most  critical  period  of  its  history. 

In  1831  Mr.  Brown  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College,  and 
in  1837  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  Principal 
of  Abbot  Academy  from  1835-38,  after  which  for  two  years  he 
travelled  somewhat  extensively  in  Europe  and  Palestine.  When 
about  returning  to  America  he  received  an  appointment  to  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Oratory  and  Belles  Lettres,  at  Dartmouth,  where  he 
was  inaugurated  in  1840,  and  remained  till  1867,  having  during  the 
four  later  years  filled  the  chair  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  and 
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Political  Economy.  In  1867  he  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Hamil- 
ton College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  which  he  resigned  in  1881,  immediately 
accepting,  temporarily,  a  vacant  professorship  at  Dartmouth,  and 
for  the  two  succeeding  years  filling  a  similar  position  at  Bowdoin. 

He  died  suddenly,  among  his  family,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  the  early 
morning  of  Nov.  4,  1885  ;  departing  peacefully,  painlessly,  appar- 
ently out  of  full  health,  giving  no  warning  to  friends,  and  having  no 
opportunity  for  loving  farewells.  He  was  laid  to  rest  among  his 
honored  kindred,  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  his  beloved  Hanover, 
N.  H.  The  morning  sun  points  toward  that  quiet  sleeping-place, 
the  shadows  of  the  college  not  far  away,  whose  students  ever  delighted 
to  do  him  honor,  and  where  he  had  been  associated  in  most  friendly, 
genial  companionship  with  gentlemen  of  distinguished  eminence  in 
their  various  departments,  and  of  gentle,  kindly  culture,  which  he 
so  thoroughly  shared,  and  knew  so  well  how  to  appreciate. 

So  many,  so  rich  and  full,  have  been  the  tributes  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Brown,  that,  in  furnishing  an  article  for  these  pages,  one 
cannot  do  better  than  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  these  sources. 

In  the  almost  exhaustive  Memorial  Address,  delivered  at  Utica, 
by  Prof.  Hopkins  of  Hamilton  College,  after  speaking  of  Dr.  Brown 
as  "  this  singularly  gracious,  scholarly,  and  cultivated  man,"  and  in  a 
strain  of  exquisite  tenderness  portraying  him  in  his  social  and  family 
relations,  we  find  these  words :  "  Though  passing  most  of  his  life 
as  an  instructor,  —  a  career  in  which  there  may  be  danger  of  de- 
veloping dogmatic  tendencies, —  he  was  uniformly  courteous  and 
tolerant  toward  the  opinions  of  others  —  a  courtesy  and  tolerance 
which  were  perhaps,  in  part,  the  fruit  of  his  wide  knowledge  of 
letters  and  men.  .  ..  No  branch  of  learning  was  beneath  or  beyond 
the  range  of  his  interest.  . . .  He  received  the  message  of  science,  of 
letters,  of  art,  and  he  sent  it  out  again,  to  eager,  inquiring  minds, 
clothed  in  the  beautiful  or  the  stately  garb  of  an  English  prose 
which  was  the  delight  and  the  despair  of  all  who  listened.  . . .  No 
one  who  has  ever  heard  his  lectures  upon  the  English  statesmen,  or 
orators,  or  poets,  can  ever  forget  the  charm  of  that  pen  or  the 
enjoyment  of  that  hour.  In  his  hands  the  English  language  was 
an  instrument  of  wonderful  flexibility  and  power.  He  had  sounded 
its  depths  and  tested  its  strength  as  few  men  of  this  generation  have 
done.  . . .  His  sermons,  whether  delivered  in  the  college  chapel  or 
on  occasions  of  public  interest,  were  always  rich  in  thought,  stimu- 
lating in  their  spiritual  tone,  and  elegant  in  form.  For  a  young 
man  to  have  heard  his  discourses  at  intervals  during  a  period  of  four 
years,  was  almost  of  itself  a  liberal  education." 
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Respecting  Dr.  Brown's  literary  labor,  the  Memorial  Address  of 
President  Bartlett,  of  Dartmouth,  contains  this  passage :  "  The  best 
indications  alike  of  his  own  instinctive  sympathies  and  of  the  general 
estimate  of  his  literary  qualities,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  man  selected  to  edit  the  works  and  write  the  life  of  that 
eminent  genius,  Rufus  Choate  ;  to  deliver  the  Historical  Oration  at 
Dartmouth  College  at  its  Hundredth  Anniversary ;  to  pronounce 
before  the  Alumni  at  Chicago  the  Centennial  Birthday  Discourse 
on  the  great  statesman,  Daniel  Webster;  and  again  to  give  the 
Memorial  Address  and  write  the  life  of  that  distinguished  scholar, 
George  P.  Marsh.  These  are  specimens.  The  full  details  of  his 
literary  labors  —  Lowell  lectures,  public  orations,  sermons  in  many  a 
pulpit,  essays,  baccalaureates,  lectures  in  the  class-room,  faithful  ser- 
vices in  the  presidency  of  Hamilton  College,  and  the  unfinished  lite- 
rary task  of  his  closing  days  —  must  be  written  by  some  loving  hand  as 
skilful  in  characterization  as  his  own.  ...  To  me  he  seemed  a  Puritan 
without  asceticism  or  ostentation,  a  scholar  of  broad  and  cultivated 
taste,  a  companion  both  thoughtful  and  playful,  an  observer  of  men 
both  watchful  and  kind,  a  man  self-poised  and  self-contained,  without 
repulsions,  and  of  spirit  cheerful  and  hopeful,  a  friend  of  many,  and 
an  enemy  of  none." 

Hon.  Judge  Bacon,  of  Utica,  in  an  Address  before  the  Trustees 
of  Hamilton  College,  says :  "  Of  the  private  character  and  personal 
traits  of  Dr.  Brown  it  is  difficult  to  speak  without  using  terms  that 
may  seem  to  border,  at  least,  upon  extravagant  eulogism.  But 
surely  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  no  one  who  enjoyed  the  inesti- 
mable privilege  of  his  friendship  could  be  brought  into  close  com- 
munion with  him  without  a  profound  and  lasting  impression  of  the 
purity  and  elevation  of  his  character,  the  extent  and  thoroughness 
of  his  culture,  and  a  wonderful  increment  of  deep  admiration  for 
the  daily  beauty  of  the  life  that  diffused,  while  it  received,  so  much 
of  genuine  enjoyment.  His  natural  temperament  was  serene,  as 
well  as  buoyant,  and  he  had  acquired  such  absolute  self-control  that 
it  manifested  itself  even  amid  circumstances  of  great  trial  and  provo- 
cation. ...  It  was  most  fitting  that  a  life  so  gentle,  so  symmetrical, 
so  complete  should  have  an  ending  so  beautiful  that  it  hardly  calls 
forth  any  emotions  save  those  of  holy  joy  and  sincere  congratulation." 

It  may  also  be  said  of  Dr.  Brown  that,  as  his  spirit  and  speech 
were  under  strong  self-control,  so  were  his  mental  powers  held 
under  the  same  masterful  command.  In  his  home,  always  made 
sunny  by  his  presence,  the  study  was  the  favorite  family  resort. 
Wife  and  children,  and  other  relatives  of  the  household,  with  guests 
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not  a  few.  —  so  often  and  so  cordially  counted  among  them.  —  were 
at  all  times  welcomed  there ;  and.  however  he  might  be  absorbed 
in  writing  or  reading,  his  heart  was  always  so  **  at  leisure  from 
itself"  that  book  or  pen  could  at  once  be  laid  aside  to  give  undi- 
vided attention  to  whatever  called  for  his  sympathy  or  interest 
from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  of  his  large  family.  No  interruption 
could  break  the  calm  flow  of  his  thoughts.  The  pen  would  again 
be  taken  up.  and  the  thread  of  thought  run  on.  as  if  the  silence  had 
been  unbroken  and  no  jar  felt.  It  was  an  extraordinary  exception, 
and  only  when  writing  uuder  great  pressure  of  time,  that  he  would 
ask  to  be  alone. 

His  fondness  for  music  was  so  great  that,  so  far  from  bein<:  annoyed 
at  the  sound  of -the  piano  when  writing  a  sermon  or  a  lecture,  it  was 
to  him  an  unconscious  inspiration,  and  he  would  say.  **  I  write  the 
better  for  it."  The  higher  forms  of  music  were  to  him  a  great 
delight.  He  often  said  that  whatever  of  correct  taste  he  had  in  this 
direction  was  largely  due  to  his  familiarity,  when  in  college,  with 
the  old  Handel  and  Haydn  collection  of  church  music  The  sym- 
phonies of  Mendelssohn  and  Beethoven,  his  favorite  oratorios  of 
"The  Messiah."  **  The  Creation."  and  -  Elijah."  the  masses  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  yielded  rich  satisfactions  to  a  soul  so  attuned  to 
all  that  is  high  and  grand  and  sacred  in  art.  no  less  than  in  letters. 
This  keen  sensitiveness  to  the  beautiful,  the  delicate,  the  noble, 
wherever  found,  which  gave  such  freshness  and  intensity  to  his 
enjoyment  of  life,  never  lost  its  fine  edge.  Among  the  four  letters 
wr:::e::  Vy  :he  e^ei::::;:  before  his  death  was  one  to  his  old 

friend  of  Dartmouth  and  Andover  days.  Rev.  Frederic  A.  Adams, 
Ph-D..  of  Orange.  X.  J.,  who.  with  Rev.  .Taxes  Means,  took  Mr. 
Brown  s  classes  at  Abbot  Academy  for  the  unfinished  term  when 
Mr.  Brown  left  for  Enrope.  in  1*38.  In  this  letter  he  says  :  "Old 
:V:e-_  is  are  growing  fewer  every  year:  and  I  w;:.ier  that  I  myself 
am  verging  toward  my  seventy-third  year,  and  yet  with  feelings  of 
youth  and  enthusiasm  not  much  changed,  certainly  not  extinguished. 
I  yray  I  may  r. <::  "  se  :i.em  I  part  from  all  :  I  pray  that  I 
may  have  the  strength  and  the  will  to  work  as  long  as  the  day  lasts ; 
I  pray  that  I  may  never  lose  the  sense  of  the  Divine  presence  and 
help  to  the  very  end." 

Of  Mr.  Brown  as  a  teacher,  in  those  early  years  of  seminary  life 
a:  Andover.  one  of  his  old  pupils  writes :  **  In  looking  back  all  these 
years,  the  thing  that  most  impresses  me  is  the  spirit  of  the  school 
—  the  thorough  cordiality  and  confidence  between  teachers  and 
pupils.    Of  Dr.  Brown.  1  should  say  there  was  a  remarkable  spon- 
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taneity  in  his  teaching.  He  came  t.c<  his  classes  fall  of  interest  in 
the  subject,  ready  to  imparl.  with  u:  misgiving  as  t.o  his  pupils,  sure 
they  were  .rite  ready  to  meet  him.  and  there  was  no  lagging  or 
-aiijir.^  cl  either  side.  He  was  so  kindly  courteous,  and  ret  so 
much  in  earnest,  the  dull  grew  bright,  triflers  became  serious,  and 
there  was  no  place  found  tor  the  idle  or  the  mischievous.  Ail 
worked  together,  aid  the  result  was  harm  out  and  progress." 

In  this  ooiiDectaon,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  reproduce,  in  this 
representative  publication  of  the  school.  s:me  passages  of  Dr. 
Brown's  Address,  delivered  in  1-7?.  .on  occasion  of  the  Semi-cen- 
tennial  Anniversary.  The  entire  address  max  h»e  found  in  that 
most  interesting  volume  of  annals  published  soon  after  that  'Occasion, 
and  entitled  -  History  of  Abbot  Academy  from  1  vlv  to  1  c7lV*  -  It 
was  a  day  of  comparatively  small  things  when  I  was  here  —  a  day 
of  imperfect  accommodations,  of  small  funds,  of  contributions  ob- 
tained with  dimculty  to  meet  special  emergencies,  of  hope  often 
deferred,  of  ohsappointmeuts  oftener  than  gratifications.  ...  But  there 
were  generous  hearts  and  hopeful,  whose  interest  in  the  Academy 
was  deep  and  unwavering,  who  helped  according  to  their  ability  and 
beyond  their  ability,  who  never  lost  faith  in  it.  or  doubted  its  ulti- 
mate success.  'They  builded  better  than  they  knew."  They  could 
not  fjre.se*  all  the  good  results  which  have  followed  from  their  gene- 
rosity and  faith:  but  their  names  will  not  be  forgotten  while  the 
Academy  exists  or  is  remembered." 

Then  follows  a  long  and  affectionate  tribute  to  his  pupils,  revealing 
a  power  -of  ^enerrtis  appreciation  whi :h  they  doubtless  little  under- 
stood at  the  time,  -  Ctf  one  thing,  however,  in  the  history  of  those 
early  days.  I  can  never  think  without  measure  and  unfeigned  grati- 
tude—  I  mean,  the  diligence,  fidelity,  sincere,  earnest,  scholarly, 
and  successful  work  of  those  whom  I  was  so  much  honored  as  to 
have  under  my  charge.  Deficiencies,  of  whatever  nature,  thev 
supplied  by  their  own  high  purposes  and  resolute  efforts.  If  ever 
among  pupils  there  was  love  of  good  learning,  it  was  found  with 
them.  I  could  go  over  the  long  list  tc-iay.  and  call  name  after 
name  of  those  who  never  failed  to  respond  in  the  recitation-room, 
whose  presence  was  almost  as  certain  as  the  rising  of  the  sun.  and 
whose  whole  influence  in  the  school,  by  example,  by  encouraging 
words,  by  generous  ambit: -on.  by  high  aims,  by  every  lady-like 
virtue,  was  always  the  best  :'  who  supplied  by  their  own  bright 
minds  and  earnest  will  what  was  lacking  in  their  surroundings,  and 
who  thus  became  fitted  for  the  places  of  influence  and  beneficent 
work  which  nhey  have  since  so  well  Added. 
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••  Whatever  the  defects  of  methods  or  books  or  general  facilities 

of  those  days,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  if  the  instructors  who  have 
occupied  the  same  field,  if  those  who  have  presided  over  institutions 
fouuded  elsewhere  in  these  last  years,  and  maintained  with  princely 
liberality,  shall  find  among  their  pupils  those  of  equal  docility,  of 
equally  noble  purpose,  and  successful  attainment,  happy  is  and  will 
be  their  lot,'' 

After  some  remarks  on  the  general  subject  of  female  education, 
the  address  closes  with  these  cheerful  and  hopeful  words :  u  What- 
ever be  the  answers  to  specific  questions  pertaining  to  education,  what- 
ever modifications  or  changes  may  be  thought  wise  in  succeeding  years, 
and  by  whatever  title  it  may  be  designated.  I  feel  assured  that  the 
Academv,  established  in  a  community  whose  glory  and  crown  is  its 
pious  devotion  to  good  learniug  and  Christian  culture,  surrounded 
bv  institutions  of  kindred  or  higher  purpose,  presided  over  and 
cherished  bv  those  who  love  it  as  their  own  child,  and  who  commit 
to  its  discipline  and  influence  their  own  best  beloved,  will  move  on 
its  steadfast  way.  •  without  haste,  without  rest.'  to  ever  increasing 
prosperity  and  usefulness.  And  may  he  who  shall  preside  over  the 
festivities  of  the  second  half  century  of  its  life  find  it  as  much  in 
advance  of  what  it  is  now,  as  it  is  now  better  than  it  was  fifty  years 

ago."  ■ 

Although  obliged  to  hasten  away  in  the  midst  of  this  memorable 
Anniversary,  to  embark  for  another,  though  brief,  visit  to  Europe, 
Dr.  Brown  had  enjoyed  great  happiness  in  meeting  former  pupils 
and  other  friends,  and  in  renewing  the  associations  of  long  gone 
years.  The  revival  of  past  friendships,  the  casual,  unexpected 
meeting  with  old  friends  brought  to  him  always  a  wealth  of  enjoy- 
ment known  only  to  those  of  large  heart,  broad  sympathies,  and 
deep  affection. 

With  all  these  fine  capacities  purified,  expanded,  intensified,  he 
has  entered,  we  trust,  into  the  saintly  companionship  of  many  be- 
loved ones  gone  on  before,  and  ■  into  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Father  whom  he  reverently  adored,  and  the  Saviour  he  supremely 
loved/  t.  s.  '38. 
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From  out  the  depths  of  bitter  pain 
I  cried  and  cried,  but  all  in  vain, 

For  quick  release. 
But  now  I  seek  a  better  part : 
Lead  thou,  O  Lord,  my  erring  heart 

Through  pain  to  peace ! 

In  sweet  submission  to  thy  will 
I  humbly  walk,  but  praying  still, 

Guide  me  aright. 
Lead  me  where  thine  own  feet  have  trod ; 
Lead  upward  to  the  throne  of  God, 
Through  peace  to  light! 


EDITORS'  DRAWER. 


After  many  delays  the  German  play  was  given  April  20.  Our  Ger- 
man professor  very  clearly  explained  the  play  for  the  benefit  of  any  who 
might  not  understand  German,  and  spoke  very  warmly  concerning  the 
work  done  in  the  language  departments.  The  scene  between  Elizabeth 
and  Mary  Stuart,  and  the  soliloquy  of  Elizabeth  from  Schiller,  were  given 
by  Misses  Bryant  and  Crocker.  The  interpretation  of  these  characters 
gave  evidence  of  careful  study  and  fine  appreciation.  Miss  Carleton  and 
Miss  Walker  then  rendered  finely  a  duet  from  Mendelssohn.  The  play 
called  Fraulein  Muller  was  a  comedy  of  errors,  which  caused  <n*eat  trouble 
iu  a  family  of  children,  until  it  was  discovered  that  the  names  of  a  new 
governess  and  of  a  new  housekeeper  were  the  same.  Miss  Redford  and 
Miss  Atwell.  who  took  the  parts  of  governess  and  housekeeper,  were  both 
very  laughable  in  their  double  roles. 

After  this  term.  Miss  Wilbur  is,  we  believe,  to  teach  by  proxy  only. 
During  the  four  years  that  she  has  been  with  us  the  German  department 
has  steadily  increased  in  numbers,  and  those  who  were  present  at  the 
recent  German  play  can  judge,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  excellent  work 
done  under  her  direction.  For  ourselves,  we  greatly  regret  her  loss :  but 
we  would  seek  to  follow  her  with  our  sincere  and  unselfish  congratulations. 

Fraulein  Adelheid  Bodenieyer.  of  Got  tinmen,  Germany,  who  is  to  be  our 
German  teacher  next  year,  comes  to  us  with  hijh  commendations.  We 
trust  that  she  will  find  in  German  Hall,  a  congenial,  happy  home. 

We  shall  miss  Prof.  Stein  next  year,  as  our  resident  native  teacher 
will  do  the  work  formerly  committed  to  him.    To  him.  however,  we  will 

not  say  adieu,  but  instead,  auf  Wiedersehen. 

Each  year  Abbot  Academy  is  favored  with  a  series  of  excellent  piano 
recitals.  This  season  Miss  Radecki  and  Miss  O'Brion.  Mr.  Edward  B. 
Perry,  and  Mr.  Carl  Faelten.  all  of  Boston,  have  been  the  artists.  The 
r.rst  concert  by  Miss  Ra.ieeki  and  Miss  O'Brion.  was  noticed  in  the  January 
Courant :  and  of  the  two  remaining.  Mr.  Perry's  was  especially  interesting, 
as  in  addition  to  fine  technique,  beautiful  touch,  musical  intelligence  and 
sensibility,  he  added  the  unique  feature  of  verbal  analysis,  and  descrip- 
tions of  each  number  before  rendering  it.  Many  of  his  descriptions 
were  excet y  :e'.:c s.  particularly  that  of  Madam  Clara  Schumann. 
In  the  third  recital.  Mr.  Faelten  gave  us  a  rare  and  exquisite  exhibition 
of  poetical  pianoforte  playing,  the  elements  of  almost  ideal  beauty,  enter- 
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ing  into  interpretation  and  execution.  His  quiet,  unassuming  manner, 
indicating  his  artistic  self-possession,  was  delightful  to  witness.  The  fourth 
and  last  concert  of  this,  the  Eleventh  Series  of  Abbot  Academy  Piano- 
forte Recitals,  will  afford,  although  date  and  names  of  artists  are  not  yet 
announced,  some  very  enjoyable  chamber  music. 

During  the  winter  term  we  had  the  great  pleasure  of  attending  a  series 
of  astronomical  lectures  given  in  the  hall  by  Prof.  Young,  of  Princeton 
College,  N.  J.  The  entire  course  was  illustrated  by  fine  stereopticon 
views,  which  added  much  to  its  interest  and  realistic  force.  The  first  two 
lectures  were  upon  the  sun,  and  in  addition  to  the  many  interesting  views 
of  the  spots  and  solar  spectra,  several  of  the  instruments  used  in  sun- 
study  were  shown  and  explained.  Two  evenings  were  then  devoted  to 
the  moon  and  our  sister  planets.  An  entertaining  talk  upon  meteors  and 
comets,  followed,  and  this  most  enjoyable  course  was  concluded  with  a 
consideration  of  the  comprehensive  subject  of  the  stellar  universe.  Prof. 
Young's  pleasant,  conversational  style  of  delivery  adiled  a  great  charm 
to  these  lectures  which  we  appreciated  to  the  full. 

During  the  last  few  months  we  have  had  numerous  instructive  and 
interesting  addresses  from  resident  clergymen  and  from  Professors  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  and  also  from  ministers  living  out  of  town. 

Early  in  January  Doctor  Peabody.  of  Cambridge,  addressed  us  in  re- 
lation to  exercising  care  in  meeting  the  so-called  trilling  experiences  of 
life,  setting  forth  with  power  the  influence  of  self-restraint  in  forming 
noble  character. 

Rev.  DeWitt  Clark,  of  Salem,  spoke  of  the  treatment  of  Christ  by  difier- 
ent  classes  of  men  and,  referred  to  those  who  regard  him  indifferently 
curiously,  critically,  scornfully,  and  trustfully. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  prayer  in  behalf  of  schools  and  colleges  Rev. 
P.  B.  Davis,  of  Hyde  Park,  addressed  us  upon  the  importance  of  the  day, 
showing  how  it  may  be  made  the  means  of  strengthening  the  Christian 
character,  and  awakening  new  purposes  of  Christ-like  living. 

It  was  delightful  to  listen  to  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettee,  of  Kioto,  Japan  ;  he  told 
us,  at  morning  prayers,  of  Japanese  customs,  and  the  readiness  of  those 
people  to  take  on  the  habits  of  modern  civilization.  It  is  a  specially 
critical  time  in  Japan,  and  more  missionaries  are  needed  at  once  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  work  which  promises  soon  to  be  accomplished  under 
proper  cultivation. 

At  the  Saturday  evening  meeting  Prof.  Moore,  of  the  Seminarv,  set 
forth  the  plan  of  salvation  as  suggested  in  Jeremiah  iii.  19. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Blair,  pastor  of  the  Old  South,  called  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  following  Christ's  example  in  praying  ;  suggesting  that  the 
highest  form  of  prayer  does  not  seek  benefits,  so  much  as  a  more  exalted 
state  of  being. 

Rev.  Leverett  Bradley,  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  took  for  his 
subject  *  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  ;  setting  forth 
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the  thought  that  knowledge  alone  is  useless,  and  that  it  is  only  truly 
valuable  when  it  subserves  obedience. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Bronson,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  chose  for  his  sub- 
ject the  example  of  Christ ;  teaching  the  lesson  of  imitating  the  acts  of 
the  Master  in  so  far  as  we  can  distinguish  between  his  human  and  divine 
nature. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Makepeace,  of  the  Free  Church,  spoke  upon  the  Mediator 
between  man  and  God,  and  described  the  three  offic  es  of  prophet,  priest, 
and  king,  as  filled  by  the  Redeemer. 

Rev.  EL  H.  Leavitt,  of  North  Andover,  set  forth  the  great  lessons  grow- 
ing out  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

The  first  Saturday  evening  in  May.  preparatory  to  the  communion 
service  on  the  first  Sabbath,  Prof.  Hincks,  of  the  Seminary,  made  some 
very  helpful  remarks  suggested  by  Christ  talking  with  the  Samaritan 
woman,  showing  how  the  Master  performed  the  dutv  of  everv  moment  in 
all  faithfulness  —  conscious  that  he  was  doing  the  Father's  will. 

The  class  of  '80  have  done  a  generous  deed  in  giving  to  the  school 
library  fine  editions  of  the  complete  works  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in 
twelve  volumes,  and  of  George  Fliot  in  ten  volumes.  This  choice  is  a 
peculiarly  happy  one,  as  the  department  of  fiction  has  the  smallest  repre- 
sentation in  the  library.    The  donors  have  our  hearty  thanks. 

Meetings  of  the  Sphinx  were  held  on  February  1st  and  23d.  A  piano 
solo  by  Miss  Walker  opened  the  entertainment  of  the  first  meeting.  A 
debate  on  Hamlet's  real  or  feigned  insanity  occupied  most  of  the  evening. 
The  exercises  closed  with  a  duet  by  Miss  Carleton  and  Miss  Pitts.  The 
second  evening  was  devoted  to  Tennyson.  "Sweet  and  Low  "  was  sung 
by  a  quartette ;  an  essay  on  the  Idyls  of  the  King  was  read  by  Miss 
Brooks,  followed  by  the  song,  "  Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead,"  by 
Miss  Pitts.  Selections  were  read  from  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  Merlin  and 
Vivien,  and  Guinevere,  illustrated  by  tableaux ;  Miss  Lanphear,  who  was 
the  novice  in  the  last  tableau,  sang  to  Guinevere  the  nun's  song,  "  Late,  late, 
too  late  !  "  The  entertainment  ended  with  a  piano  solo  by  Miss  Walker. 
Four  have  joined  the  society  since  January,  making  the  whole  number 
of  members  received  this  year  thirty-three. 

The  Alumnae  Association  this  year  makes  an  important  addition  to 
our  library,  and  furnishes  our  classes  with  another  valuable  microscope. 
Blessings  on  the  Association  ! 

Miss  McKeen  was  absent  from  February  till  April,  visiting  old  scholars 
in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, her  object  being  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  building  fund. 
During  her  absence  her  responsibilities  were  shared  by  the  teachers, 
Mrs.  Meade  having  charge  of  prayers,  and  Miss  Fanny  Kimball  of  Miss 
McKeen's  correspondence. 

Mrs.  Downs  taught  the  classes  in  Church  History  and  art.    In  re- 
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sponse  to  the  urgent  request  of  the  Senior  Class,  Mrs.  Downs  gave  her 
lecture  upon  the  writings  and  personal  character  of  George  Eliot,  in  the 
Academy  Hall.  Her  glowing  tribute  to  this  distinguished  scholar  and  writer 
held  the  closest  attention  of  her  large  audience.  The  description  of  her 
personal  interview  with  the  authoress  in  her  home  at  the  Priory  was  so 
graphic  that  we  felt  as  if  we  were  in  the  presence  of  the  peerless  novelist. 

DRIFTWOOD. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  subscription-  to  the  building  fund  now 
amount  to  $48,000.  Of  this  amount  Miss  McKeen  has  raided  324.525.50 
by  personal  solicitation.  During  the  winter  and  spring  receptions  have 
been  held  in  Boston.  New  York,  and  Lowell  in  the  interest  of  the  work. 
As  a  result  of  these  meetings  committees  have  been  appointed  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  to  do  active  work  in  raising  money.  As  yet  the  committees 
have  not  been  heard  from ;  but  we  are  expecting  a  large  addition  to  the 
fund  when  the  reports  come  in.  Strong  desire  on  the  part  of  many  has 
been  expressed  that  work  may  begin  on  one  of  the  buildings,  at  least, 
during  the  next  school  year.  Will  not  those  who  read  the  Courant,  but 
who  have  not  yet  contribute!  to  the  fund,  do  so  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity ?  The  work  is  going  on  nobly :  but  the  call  is  still  personal,  and  the 
time  is  short.  It  has  been  well  said,  ■  A  school  must  be  built  up  by  its 
alumni."  "When  the  alumnae  feel  the  interest  which  the  alumni  of  Phillips 
felt  some  years  ago,  Abbot  will  no  longer  be  crippled. 

We  are  glad  to  say  the  portrait  of  Miss  McKeen,  by  Mr.  Edgar  Parker 
of  Boston  is  completed,  and  pronounced  by  those  who  have  seen  it  to  be 
very  satisfactory. 

Miss  Means  is  working  upon  Miss  Phebe's.  which  at  the  time  of  writins 
gives  promise  of  equal  satisfaction.  Both  portraits  will  be  unveiled  at 
Anniversary. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  learn  that  Miss  Pearson  does  not  return 
next  year.  She  has  awakened  a  deep  interest  in  her  class  in  zoology, 
giving  an  impulse  to  scientific  work  which  must  be  felt  for  a  lifetime. 

The  following  extract  is  quoted  from  the  May  number  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  from  an  article  on  Andover  publications.  "  It  has  been  estimated 
the  publications  of  the  Professors  at  Andover  have  had  a  circulation  of  about 
four  hundred  thousand  copies,  and  those  of  their  wives  and  daughters  of 
three  times  that  number,  though  mostly  published  elsewhere.  The  names 
of  Mrs.  Harriet  Woods  Baker,  under  the  pseudonym  of  •  Madeline  Leslie.' 
Mrs.  Margaret  Woods  Lawrence.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  of  the 
'  Sunny  Side.'  Mrs.  Sarah  Stuart  Robbins,  Mrs.  Abbie  Stuart  Anthony.  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  —  all  save  one 
of  whom  were  pupils  of  Abbot  Academy  —  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  oldest 
girl's  academy  in  New  England,  at  least,  —  are  known  world  wide  for  good  : 
as  are  their  many  sisters,  who  as  missionaries  are  scattered  through  many 
lands,  laying  the  foundations  of  Christian  states,  and  making  the  1  Wonder- 
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Working  Providence  of  Sion's  Saviour  in  New  England  '  felt  throughout 
the  world." 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  from  a  Senior  that  when  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem were  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  Xehemiah,  the  men  worked 
with  an  axe  in  one  hand  and  a  rifle  in  the  other.  Our  surmises  con- 
cerning Remington  rifles  are  now  confirmed  ;  for  we  have  alwavs  been 
told  they  were  the  oldest  in  the  world  ! 

During  the  Spring  Term,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Senior  Class,  a 
course  of  three  lectures  was  given  by  Mrs.  Downs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
art  fund.  The  first  one,  a  manuscript  lecture  on  Chester,  was  given  April 
1 5th.  and  was  exceedingly  interesting.  We  visited  with  the  lecturer  the 
quaint  old  inn  Blossoms  and  the  beautiful  cathedral,  walked  up  and  down 
the  wall  and  odd  streets,  and.  having  seen  the  main  points  of  interest  of 
the  town  went  out  about  fifteen  miles  to  Ha  warden,  the  residence  of 
Gladstone.  A  short  and  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  the  town 
was  given. 

The  second  lecture,  on  Westminster  Abbey,  was  of  great  interest  to  all 
who  heard  it,  and  the  stereopticon  illustrations  added  much  to  our  enjoy- 
ment. After  seeing  several  views  of  the  exterior,  we  entered  at  the 
north  transept,  whose  door  is  so  beautiful  that  it  is  called  Solomon's 
porch.  Passing  down  the  transept  and  up  the  nave,  we  come  to  Henry 
VII.  chapel,  which  is  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  abbey.  To  make  room  for 
this  chapel  the  house  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  had  to  be  pulled  down ;  but 
we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  old  house,  as  we  have  instead  the  beautiful 
chapel.  We  were  reminded  of  the  great  events  of  historic  interest  which 
have  taken  place  here.  It  was  here,  in  the  days  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
that  that  celebrated  assembly  of  divines  met  for  the  preparation  of  the 
Westminster  Catechism,  until  driven  by  the  cold  to  the  famous  Jerusalem 
chamber.  This  chamber,  which  was  originally  the  abbot's  parlor,  is  very 
interesting  on  account  of  the  many  important  events  which  have  occurred 
in  it.  Here  Henry  IV.  died,  in  1413:  and  here,  four  centuries  later,  the 
English  Committee  for  the  Revision  of  the  New  Testament  met.  Leaving 
Henry  VJJL's  chapel,  we  hasten  on,  and  in  the  north  transept  pause  a 
moment  at  the  monument  of  William  Pitt.  At  length  we  arrive  at  the 
Poets'  Corner,  where  lie  K  the  immortal  dead  who  live  again  in  minds 
made  better  by  their  presence."  Here  are  monuments  to  most  of  Eng- 
land's noted  poets;  and  in  March  1884  a  bust  was  unveiled  to  our  own 
u  sweet  singer."  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  Passing  on,  we  enter  chapel 
after  chapel,  each  replete  with  historic  memories.  Space  forbids  us  to 
make  more  than  passing  reference  to  the  great  coronation  chair  of 
England,  the  "  miracle  of  chapels."  the  tombs  of  Dean  Stanley,  of  the 
beautiful  Queen  Eleanor  of  Castile,  and  to  the  bust  of  Wordsworth  in 
the  baptistry,  and  many  others. 

But  the  third  lecture,  on  Child  Life  in  Art,  was,  if  possible,  more  inter- 
esting than  either  of  the  others,  and  was  so  full  of  the  indescribable 
charm  of  diction  and  grace  of  manner  of  the  lecturer  that  any  attempt 
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at  reproduction  from  a  feebler  pen  would  fail  entirely  of  its  object. 
We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  some  of  the  beau 
tiful  pictures  which  were  thrown  upon  the  screen.  The  lecturer  first 
showed  us  some  of  the  children  represented  in  pagan  art,  among 
them,  Thorwaldsen's  "  Parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,"  the  old 
statue  of  "  Silenus  and  Bacchus."  and  several  representations  of  Cupid, 
among  which  we  will  mention  Raphael  Menu's.  Correggiofa,  and  Thorwald- 
sen's beautiful  "  Sole  of  Loves."  She  then  spoke  of  Christian  children, 
and  in  illustration  of  this  showed  many  of  the  almost  innumerable  represen- 
tations of  the  Christ  child,  from  the  renaissance  in  sculpture  under  Nic- 
cola  Pisano  down  to  modern  times.  Among  those  which  seemed  to  us 
especially  beautiful  were  Luca  della  Robbia's  "  Adoring  Madonna,**  Cor- 
reggio's  -  Milan  Madonna,"  Murillo's  **  Joseph  and  Child.**  and  the  lovely 
•*  Madonna  of  the  Fish."  by  Raphael.  Children  of  the  people  and  historic 
children  were  next  brought  before  us;  and  here  we  were  delighted  to 
see  again  those  old.  yet  ever  new  faces  of  the  unfortunate  "Princes  in 
the  Tower**  and  "Dauphin  of  France."  the  little  u  Children  of  Charles 
I."  and  the  sweet  "  Princess  Elizabeth."  happy  little  "  Mozart  and  his 
Sister  **  and  quaint  little  ■  Penelope  Bootbby."  As  the  nineteenth 
century  is  eminently  the  age  for  the  representation  of  children  in  art,  the 
lecturer  very  fittingly  closed  by  showing  us  some  of  the  children  of  our 
own  day.  Here  were  were  the  "  Careful  Customers,"  -  Telling  Secrets,*' 
"  Driving  a  Pair,"  *«  Youthful  Critic,**  and  many  others  which  are  so 
familiar  to  us  all.  Shy  little  children  peeping  at  us  from  the  screen  ; 
happy  little  ones  laughing  at  us  merrily ;  poor  weary  little  faces  gazing 
wistfully  at  us;  and  mournful  little  ones  fixing  their  troubled  eves  so 
sadly  upon  us.  We  were  almost  moved  to  laughter  or  tears,  as  one  bv 
one  they  were  thrown  upon  the  screen,  only  to  give  place  to  others. 
They  brought  vividly  to  our  minds  the  little  ones  with  whose  joys  and 
sorrows  our  own  lives  are  so  filled  ;  and  we  could  only  sav.  -  Thank  God 
for  the  children,  and  thank  God  who  gave  to  the  great  artists  the  power 
to  perpetuate  their  bright,  happy  faces  for  future  ages." 

The  algebra  teacher  was  explaining  an  example  to  a  member  of  the 
class.  Wearied  by  her  repeated  efforts,  she  nsed  the  letter  a  where  she 
should  have  put  the  letter  x.    "  Suppose  a  square,"  she  said.  **  with  a 

men  on  this  side,  a  men  on  that,  a  men  here,  and  a  men  there."  and 

then  she  laughed,  as  she  thought  how  gladly  she  could  welcome  an 
"  amen  "  whieh  would  bring  to  an  end  the  day's  lesson. 

Mrs.  Annie  Sawyer  Downs  has  written  a  very  interesting  article  on 
Abbot  Academy,  which  is  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  may  be  pur- 
chased at  Mr.  Draper's. 

There  is  no  fit  place  for  the  specimens  of  the  zoology  class.  Thev 
have  of  necessity  been  left  in  one  of  the  recitation  rooms.  It  mav  be 
edifying  to  lobsters,  clams,  perch,  etc..  to  listen  to  recitations  in  Christian 
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Evidence*.  History  of  the  English  Language.  Botany,  or  French :  but  the 
pupils  in  those  classes  have  sighed  more  than  once  for  a  new  Academy 
building,  where  fish  and  zoologists  may  have  apartments  of  their  own. 

In  January  the  class  of  '86  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Pacific  Mills 
in  Lawrence  —  the  largest  textile  manufacturing  corporation  in  the  world. 
By  the  kindness  of  the  heads  of  the  different  departments,  guides  were 
given  us.  who  spent  nearly  the  whole  morning  conducting  us  about  the 
mills.  We  saw  the  whole  process  of  manufacturing  cotton  and  woollen 
dress  goods,  from  the  cotton  in  the  raw  state,  the  large  thread  bobbins, 
the  warp  and  woof,  'be  starching,  dyeing,  and  the  multiplied  printings  to 
the  labelling  and  packing.  We  shall  never  look  at  prints  now  without 
wondering  how  so  much  can  be  done  at  so 'little  expense  to  the  buyer. 
Passing  through  the  employe's  library,  containing  nine  thousand  volumes, 
we  came  to  the  office  as  the  ncxjn  bells  were  ringing,  and  just  in  time 
to  watch  the  stream  of  humanity  pour  out  from  the  mills.  In  the  after- 
noon we  visited  the  Catholic  Church,  St.  Mary's  School,  and  the  county 
jail. 

Teacher  in  geology  —  "  What  is  a  glacier  ?  **  Pupil  —  14  A  vicious  mass 
of  ice," 

Old  scholars  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Katie,  whose  face  frequently 
seen  at  the  door,  and  whose  constant  attendance  in  the  dining-room  made 
her  so  familiar,  is  married,  and  lives  in  Kilkeran  Castiefrike.  Clanalkelty. 
Ireland. 

Through  the  kindness  of  our  neighbor.  Prof.  Van  Vleck.  of  the  Natural 
History  Rooms.  Boston,  the  zoology  classes  have  been  abundantly  pro- 
vided with  material  for  microscopical  observation  and  dissection.  He 
has  so  supplemented  the  school  cabinets  that  each  type  of  life  can  be 
studied  individually,  by  hand  specimens.  Another  benefaction  of  this 
kind  neighbor,  is  the  planting  of  a  nursery  in  the  lower  p*rt  of  our  grounds. 
Prof.  Van  Meek  proposes  to  put  in  at  least  one  specimen  of  each  variety 
of  tree  which  grows  in  this  latitude.  This  cannot  fail  to  add  much  to  the 
charm  of  our  beautiful  grove. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  Prof.  Taylor  of  the  Seminary  has  very  kindly 
offered  to  give  us  his  art  lecture  on  Egypt,  with  stereopticon  illustrations. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  the  evening  with  >pecial  interest. 

The  invitation  to  ride  under  the  apple  blossoms  with  the  genial  pro- 
prietor of  the  Mansion  House  was  accepted  with  great  delight  by  the  class 
of  "86.  and  it  was  a  merry  party  which  crowded  into  the  barge  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  1*.  After  a  beautiful  ride  over  country  roads,  by  fields 
and  woods  and  pastures  radiant  in  the  May  sunshine.  Mr.  Carter  drove  up 
to  his  hill-cottage,  and  remarking  with  apparent  surprise  that  Mrs.  Carter 
was  there,  invited  us  to  call.  Of  course  we  were  glad  to  visit  the  lovely 
house  and  enjoy  the  magnificent  view  from  the  balcony.  Just  as  we  were 
preparing  to  leave,  with  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  kindness  of  our  host 
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and  hostess,  Mr.  Carter  said  —  throwing  open  a  door  which  had  been  closed 
until  then, —  •*  Mrs.  Carter  would  like  to  show  you  the  dining-room."  We 
felt  as  though  we  were  in  Aladdin's  palace  when  we  entered  and  found  the 
tables  spread  with  a  dainty  collation,  which  only  school-girls  could  fully 
appreciate.  The  impression  of  fairy -land,  and  a  magician's  wand  has  not 
really  left  us  yet  ;  and  we  continue  to  regard  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  as 
benvolent  genii,  for  the  kindness  of  their  thought  and  the  grace  with  which 
they  put  it  into  action.  The  class  of  '86  are  heartily  agreed  that  this  was 
the  pleasantest,  the  most  idyllic  class-ride  that  was  ever  taken,  and  that 
the  school-girl  vocabulary  of  rapturous  epithets,  though  drawn  upon  to 
its  utmost  resources,  would  fail  to  express  our  delight  and  gratitude. 

The  four  tennis-courts  on  our  grounds  are  rarely  ever  vacant  in  recrea- 
tion hours,  and  tennis  is  the  chief  topic  of  conversation.  The  unusual 
interest  is  due  to  the  prospect  of  a  tournament,  for  which  the  girls  are 
practising  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  which  is  appointed  for  Wednesday, 
May  26. 

Ten  of  the  senior  class  joined  in  the  competition  for  the  honor  of  writing 
the  tree-song,  and  great  was  the  excitement  and  curiosity  when  the  various 
effusions,  which  were  handed  in  anonymously,  were  read  before  the  class. 
There  was  a  pleasing  variety  of  style,  much  more  than  one  would  have 
thought  possible  in  the  treatment  of  such  a  time-worn  theme,  and  the 
reading  was  greatly  enjoyed.  The  following,  though  not  chosen  for  the 
singing  at*  Commencement,  is  certainly  marked  by  srreat  originality  of 
thought  and  expression : 

As  round  this  stately  twig  we  draw, 

No  joy  our  hearts  doth  move, 
For  we  know  well  the  winter's  spell 

To  it  will  fatal  prove. 

And  though  perchance  it  'scapes  the  blast, 

It  will  grow  scant  and  scanter, 
For  creeping  things,  with  teeth  and  wings. 

Will  eat  it  up  instanter. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  Mr.  John  Alden.  the  members  of  the 
chemistry -class,  with  Miss  French  and  Miss  Pearson,  visited  the  Pacific 
Mills  in  Lawrence.  Mr.  Alden  met  us  at  the  station,  and  took  us  first  to 
the  Upper  Mills,  where  woollen  goods  are  made.  The  latter  part  of  our 
visit  was  spent  in  Mr.  Alden's  laboratory,  where  we  learned  something  of 
the  use  of  aniline  dyes.  A  few  days  after  our  visit  a  package  received 
from  him  containing  a  sample  of  cotton,  as  it  looks  after  each  process  in 
the  manufacturing,  mounted  on  blue  card-board  serves  as  a  memento  of 
the  instructive  and  pleasant  afternoon  we  spent  at  the  mills. 

The  Annual  Speaking  for  the  Means  Prizes  was  held  in  the  hall  of 
Phillips  Academy,  Friday  evening.  May  7.  The  essays  showed  careful 
and  thoughtful  work,  and  were  well  delivered.    The  first  prize  was  taken 
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by  George  Henry  Howling,  who  spjke  upon  Whit  Constitutes  a  Great 
Novelist."  His  well  written  oration,  clear  and  direct  in  style,  was  com- 
prehensive in  thought:  his  treatment  of  the  subject  was  critical  and 
appreciative,  showing  evidence  of  wide  and  varied  re  a  iing.  The  second 
prize  was  awarded  to  Samuel  Came  Lawrence,  who  delivered  an  original 
poem  on  u  St-  Augustine."  The  speaker  seemed  to  have  met  suecessfully 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  metrical  composition,  and  presented  a  poem 
of  much  merit.  The  thought  was  noble  and  sustained,  and  the  structure 
admirably  managed.  Some  of  the  descriptive  passages  were  e*peciallr 
fine.  The  third  prize  was  given  to  the  first  speaker.  Solomon  Cristy 
Mead.  who  gave  the  only  oration  on  -  The  Uxr  and  Abu>e  of  the  Pardon- 
ing Power."  He  treated  the  subject  clearly  and  judicially,  and  his  manner 
of  delivery  was  very  pleasing.  The  other  orations  were  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, and  showed  much  excellence.  The  exercises  were  varied  with 
music  by  the  Phillips  Orchestra :  and  during  the  interval  of  waiting  for 
the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a 
speaker  whose  name  was  not  on  the  programme.  After  a  happy  introduc- 
tion by  Dr.  Bancroft.  Mr.  Joseph  YV.  Smith  of  the  class  of  1S50  read  some 
verses  which  were  prepared  for  the  Alumni  dinner  in  Boston,  but  were 
left  over  for  want  of  time.  The  poem  was  written  in  quaint  Scotch  dialect, 
with  many  pleasant  allusions  to  school-life,  and  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  audience.  The  poem  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Phillipian. 
We  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  that  paper  for  the  dignified  charac- 
ter of  the  articles  and  notices  that  appear  in  its  columns,  and  which  are 
read  with  much  interest  by  all  the  friends  of  the  Academy. 

PERSONALS. 

Since  the  Fall  Term  the  school  has  welcomed  back,  for  longer  or  shorter 
visits,  Nellie  Dennis,  '81,  Ellen  Webster,  '83,  fElizabeth  F.  Caldwell,  *83, 
Nellie  E.  Hadley,  '83.  tMattie  Kenneson,  '85,  Adelaide  Wright.  84. 
Isabel  Anderson,  '84,  Catharine  Abbot,  '85,  Laura  Rowell.  *85,  Susan 
Tenney,  *85.  and  fAnnie  Torrey.  '83.  Among  former  teachers,  two  have 
visited  the  school  recently  :  Mrs.  Sperry,  who  was  here  for  a  day.  and 
fifes  Richards  (*77).  who  has  made  us  several  short  visits. 

A  little  bird  has  told  us  that  one  of  our  last  year's  teachers  expects  to 
sail  for  Europe  the  first  of  July,  immediately  after  her  marriage. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Coyle,  husband  of  Mary  Cushman,  '82,  has  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Congregational  church  at  North  Adams. 

Laura  Billings.  "81,  sailed  for  Europe  a  few  w  treks  ago. 

Misses  *Anna  and  f Nellie  Barron.  '77  and  '79.  when  last  heard  from 
were  travelling  in  England,  and  were  intending  to  go  from  there  to 
Norway  and  Sweden. 

fAbbie  J.  M.Cutchins.  '82,  has  recently  been  promoted  to  the  position 
of  Lady  Principal  in  the  Academy  at  Meriden.  N.  H. 

fCarrie  Holmes.  '71,  has  been  with  the  Raymond  Excursion  on  a  trip 
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through  the  West,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  Mrs.  Hall  at  Chi- 
cago and  Miss  Belcher  at  Marysville,  Cal. 

Helena  A.  Walk,  ?80.  is  studying  music  and  German  in  Boston. 

May  Greely,  '84,  is  now  in  San  Diesro.  Cal.  She  has  gone  to  California 
to  regain  her  health,  and  intends  to  remain  two  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Cutler  (Eate  Greely,  '84)  sail  for  Europe  this 
month. 

Those  interested  in  the  missionaries  who  have  gone  from  the  school  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Carey  of  Okayama,  in  her  last  letter,  spoke  of 
the  satisfaction  which  comes  from  her  work  there,  and  her  delight  in 
welcoming  the  return  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Berry  to  Japan.  Mrs.  Pettee  of 
Okayama,  who  has  been  at  home  for  several  months,  is  slowly  recovering 
her  health. 

May  18  a  letter  was  received  from  Mrs.  Heron,  who  with  her  husband, 
went  to  Corea  several  months  ago.  Dr.  Heron  is  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  government  hospital  and  medical  college.  Since  goin^  there  he  and 
the  physician  with  whom  he  is  associated  have  prescribed  for  about  ten 
thousand  sick  people. 

A  letter  has  come  from  tOlive  2s.  Twitchell.  '76,  by  way  of  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  that  is,  from  one  of  the  mail-bags  of  the  steamer  Oregon.  The 
letter  makes  an  appeal  to  the  pupils  of  Abbot  Academy  for  help  in  pro- 
viding needle-work,  and  particularly  fancy-work,  for  the  girls  in  a  new 
industrial  school  which  Miss  Twitchell  and  Mrs.  Newell  hope  to  open  in 
Constantinople.  Two  years  ago  we  sent  a  box  to  Broosa,  Turkey,  where 
Miss  Twitchell  was  then  teaching,  in  response  to  a  letter  asking  for  such 
fancy-work  for  her  pupils.  She  speaks  with  high  appreciation  of  its 
contents,  that  so  exactly  met  their  needs.  This  letter  had  been  so  \onz 
delayed  on  its  way  that  there  was  not  time  enough  left  to  get  ready  a  box 
before  the  end  of  the  term.  But  that  Miss  Twitchell  might  feel  sure  of 
the  interest  her  letter  has  awakened,  the  members  of  the  school  have 
pledged  themselves  to  prepare  gifts  in  the  summer  vacation,  and  send  or 
bring  them  to  Miss  McKeen  at  the  beginning  of  the  coming  school  year, 
that  the  box  may  be  sent  off  in  September. 

EXCHANGES. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  school  and  college  papers, 
many  of  them  having  been  sent  regularly  the  last  five  months:  College 
Speculum,  Brunonian,  Hamilton  College  Monthly,  Oberlin  Review,  The 
Student,  The  Beacon,  Phillipian,  Bes  Academicae,  Adelphian,  and  The 
Speculum, 

MARRIAGES. 

"81.    Oct.  7.  1885.  Carrie  M.  Hall,  Boston,  to  Jude  C.  Wadleigh. 
'82.    Dec.  10, 1885,  f  Annie  E.  Watts.  Manchester,  N.  H.,  to  Rosencrans 
W.  Pilsbury,  Deny  Depot,  N.  H. 
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'68.  April  8.  1*86.  Dora  Merrihara,  New  York,  to  James  Garner 
Rieck. 

'84.    Jan.  5,  1886,  fFannie  Burt.  Springfield,  to  J.  Frank  Wright. 
'78.    April  14,  1886,  fMary  Ned  Hutches,  Galveston,  Texas,  to  Joseph 
P.  Smith,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

'82.  Feb.  13,  1886,  Anna  F.  Durvea,  Boston,  to  William  Croghan 
Penney. 

DEATHS. 

In  Boston,  March  13.  1>S6,  Lncretia  O.  Johnson. 'oo,  wife  of  Rev.  Wm. 
Burnet  Wright. 

In  Portland,  Maine,  Jan.  31,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Twitchell,  father  of  Alice 
Twitchell,  '86,  and  Emma  Twitchell,  '87. 

Since  January  only  one  death  among  former  pupils  has  come  to  our  no- 
tice, but  several  have  lost  members  of  their  families.  These  deaths  are.  In 
Winchester.  March  22,  1886,  Ruth,  daughter  of  fFannie  Fletcher  Parker, 
'72.,  aged  five  years;  in  Santa  Barbara,  Mar.  8,  1886,  Mr.  W.  Williams, 
brother  of  Mary  Stuart  Williams:  in  Batavaia,  X.  Y.,  Feb.  "27.  18-6.  Mr. 
Joseph  Jenness.  father  of  Miss  S.  A.  Jenness.  a  former  teacher;  and  in 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  Marion,  daughter  of  fCarrie  Hamlin  Vaile,  '66. 

Among  the  thousands  of  friends  who  learned  with  pain  of  Mr.  Gou^h's 
death,  we  are  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  deepest  sympa- 
thy to  the  more  immediate  friends  of  the  great  philanthropist,  citizen,  and 
brother.  Mr.  Gough  was  well  known  to  the  people  of  Andover,  and  was 
a  good  friend  to  Abbot  Academy,  having  twice  given  lectures  in  the  Town 
Hall  for  the  benefit  of  our  Art  library.  We  are  constantly  reminded  of 
his  kindness  as  we  take  down  one  valuable  book  after  another  from  our 
shelves,  and  read,  "  Presented  by  John  B.  Gough,"  upon  the  fly-leaf.  In 
order  that  our  readers  may  see  for  themselves  how  valuable  was  his  girt, 
we  append  a  list  of  the  books. 

Picturesque  Egypt,  2  vols.,  Prof.  G.  Ebers :  Xile  Gleanings.  Villiers 
Stuart :  History  of  Painting.  Woltmann  and  Woermann ;  History  of 
Painting  in  Italy,  by  A.  L.  Lanzi,  6  vols.,  translated  by  Thomas  Roscoe  ; 
Life  of  M.  Angelo.  C.  C.  Black:  Raphael  of  Urbino.  J.  D.  Passavant 
Lives  of  Painters,  6  vols.,  Cunningham:  Life  of  Albrecht  Diirer.  Mr-. 
Heaton  :  History  of  Our  Lord.  2  vols..  Mrs.  Jameson  ;  Sketches  by  Antonio 
Van  Dyek  ;  Hans  Holbein,  Paul  Mantz ;  Art  Treasures  of  England:  Litera- 
ture of  the  Fine  Arts.  1st  and  2d  series,  Eastlake :  Greece.  Christopher 
Wordsworth.  D.D. :  Church  Building  in  the  Middle  Ages.  C-  E.  Norton; 
History  of  Architecture,  4  vols..  Fergusson. 
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188.5-1886. 


PRESIDENT  : 

MRS.  ABBY  CHAPMAN  CHAMBERLIN. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  : 

Mrs.  Clara  Dove  Wallet.  Mrs.  Abby  Cutler  Abbott. 
Mrs.  Mary  Aiken  Ripley.  Miss  Susie  W.  Smith, 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Learoyd  Sperry. 

secretary  and  treasurer  : 
Miss  Agnes  Park. 

committee  of  appropriation  : 

Miss  Philena  McKeen.  Mrs.  Irene  Rowley  Draper. 

Miss  Agnes  Park. 
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CLASS  ORGANIZATIONS. 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


'86. 

Grace  M.  Carletox. 
Mary  A.  Libby. 
Harriet  L.  Raymond. 


President^ 
Mce-P  resident, 
Secn:ary  and  Treasurer, 


'87. 

Alice  J.  Hamlin. 
Jeanie  Carter. 
Mary  F.  Bill. 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


'88. 

Nellie  E.  Walkley. 
May  E.  Stow. 
Agnes  E.  Baldwin*. 


'S9. 

President,  Susan  F.  Chapix. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer*  Maud  E.  Sleeper. 


S  O  C  I  E  X  "3T_ 

THE  SPHINX. 

President,  Julia  M.  Spear. 

Vice-President,  Lucia  E.  Trevitt. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Jeanie  Carter. 


Executive  Committee  : 

Lucia  E.  Trevitt.  Alice  J.  Hamlin, 

Susan  F.  Chapix. 


The  Abbot  Courant  Advertiser, 


ABBOT  ACADEMY. 

THE   FALL  TERM 

of  the  58th  Year 

will  commence  on  Thursday,  September  9.  1886. 

For  information  and  admission  apply  to  Miss  Philexa  McKeex, 
Andover.  Mass. 


For  List  of  Teachers  see  next  page 
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TEACHERS. 


Miss  PHILENA  McKEEN,  Principal. 
Mrs.  ELIZABETH  S.  MEAD. 
Miss  FRANCES  A.  KIMBALL. 
Miss  MARIA  S.  MERRILL, 

French. 

Miss  ELLEN  WILBUR, 

German. 

Miss  ISABELLA  G.  FRENCH. 
Miss  MABEL  WHEATON. 
Miss  JANE  H.  PEARSON. 
Miss  GRACE  M.  CARLETON. 

Assistant  Music  Teacher. 

Miss  JULIA  M.  SPEAR, 

Gymnastics. 

Miss  EMILY  A.  MEANS, 

Painting  and  Drawing. 

Prof.  SAMUEL  M.  DOWNS, 

Vocal  Music,  Pianoforte,  Organ,  and  Harmony. 

Prof.  HENRI  MORAND, 

French. 

Prof.  J.  FRIEDRICH  STEIN 

German. 

Prof.  JOHN  WESLEY  CHURCHILL, 

Elocution. 
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When  you  go  to  Boston  again,  don't  fail  to  visit  the  leading  Glovers, 

Messrs.  REED,  GOWELL,  &  CO.,  52  Temple  Place; 

for  it  is  one  of  the  sights,  of  the  city,  and  see  their  "  Original  Petit  Paris 
Glove  Factory,"  in  daily  operation  from  8  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  You  will  be 
greatly  interested  as  well  as  instructed  in  watching  the  different  manipula- 
tions necessary  to  convert  kid  skins  into  finished  gloves,  ready  for  the  pur- 
chaser. But  the  making  of  gloves  to  order  is  really  but  a  small  part  of 
their  business,  for  they  have  the  exclusive  agency  for  several  of  the  most 
popular  and  reliable  manufacturers.  When  in  town  last  week  I  ran  in  to 
get  a  pair,  and  was  shown  their  latest  importation,  a  five-button,  scolloped 
top,  Jouvin  cut,  and  they  were  so  handsome  I  immediately  invested,  and  they 
fitted  just  too  lovely  for  anything;  they  were  only  Si. 50,  feather-stitched 
backs  S1.G5-.  They  also  showed  me  the  most  exquisite  shades  in  Suede, 
four  buttons  $1.35,  beautiful  embroidered  backs  Si. 50,  and  elegant,  long 
undressed  kids  in  cream,  lavender,  flesh,  Nile  green,  and  white,  from  10  to 
30  buttons  ;  and  I  thought  how  lovely  for  Class-day.  What  do  you  think 
girls,  when  I  paid  my  bill  I  found  they  made  a  special  discount  of  10  per 
cent  to  teachers  and  students  at  Abbot.  Just  think,  is'nt  that  nice;  they 
also  gave  me  a  cute  little  price-list,  containing  reliable  information  to  glove 
buyers,  and  said  they  sent  it  free  to  any  one  requesting  it.  Now  dear,  when 
you  want  good-fitting,  stylish,  durable  gloves,  take  my  advice,  and  go  or 
send  direct  to 


MESSRS.  REED,  GOWELL,  &  CO. 

52  TEMPLE  PLACE,  BOSTON. 
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GEORGE   H.  LECK, 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

283  Essex  Street.  Lawrence.  Mass. 

Students  of  Phillip?  and  Abbot  Academies  will  find  it  more  convenient 
and  less  expensive  to  come  here  for  Photographs  than  to  go  to  Boston. 
Nothing  but  first-class  -work. 

J.    E.  WHITI^sG. 

WATCHMAKER  AND  JEWELLER, 

[Established  1867.] 
DEALER  Di 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS.  JEWELRY,  &  SILVER-WARE, 

LAMPS  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 

All  kinds  of  Watches.  Clocks,  and  Jewelry  repaired. 
Particular  attention  paid  to  repairing  Fine  Watches,  French 
and  English  Timepieces. 

Barnard's  New  Block.  Main  Street,  ANDOVER.  MASS. 


UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 

OF 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  WORKS  OF  ART, 

Embracing  Reproductions  of  Famous  Original  Paintings.  Sculpture, 
Architecture,  etc.    Price,  cabinet  size.  SI. 50  per  dozen. 
Send  6-cent  stamp  for  our  new  Catalogue  of  over  3000  subjects. 

SOULE  PHOTOGRAPH  CO., 
(successors  to  John  P.  Soule), 
Mention  this  paper.  Publishers,  338  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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DR.  J.  C.  PENNINGTON, 
PHYSICIAN  AND  SURGEON. 

CHESTNUT  STREET.  ANDOVER.  MASS. 


CHARLES  H.  GILBERT. 

DEXTIST, 

DRAPER'S  BLOCK,  ANDOVER.  MASS. 


GEOBGti  H.  PARKER. 
DRUGS    AXD  MEDICIXES. 
Fancy  and  Toilet  Articles,  Sponges,  etc. 

COLD  SODA  WITH  TRUE  FRUIT  STRUPS. 


Physicians'  Prescriptions  carefully  Compounded. 
Draper's  Block,  Main  Street,  ANDOVER.  MASS. 
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MISS    O,    "W.  XsTEA.IL,, 

Millinery  and  Fancy  Goods  Store. 

Special  attention  to  all  kinds  of  Stamping. 

Agency  for  Domestic  Patterns,  and  Barrett's  Dye-house. 

Swift's  Building,  Main  Street.  Andover,  Mass. 


]NX  J±  N  S  I  O  N  HOUSE. 

•'On  the  HHL" 

AM  DOVE  R,  MASS. 
CHARLES  L.  CARTER.  Proprietor. 

TERMS,  82.50  PER  DAY. 
J?^3*  Coach  at  Depot  on  Arrival  of  Trains. 


JOHN  H.  CHANDLER. 

Opp.  Post-Office,  Andover,  Mass., 
DEALER  LN 

Periodicals,  Stationery,  Fancy  Goods, 

FRUIT.  AND  CONFECTIONERY. 


Agent  for  Mine.  Demorest's  Reliable  Patterns. 
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JOHN  CORNELL. 

DEALER  EN" 

FRANKLIN  COAL  OF  LYKENS  VALLEY, 
Hard  White  Ash  Coal.  Free  Burning  White  Ash  Coal. 

HARD  AXD  SOFT  WOOD.    HAY  AXD  STRAW. 
Office  in  Carter's  Block.  Main  Street.  Andover,  IfAaa 


SMITH  &  MAXXIXG, 

DEALERS  IN 

Dry  Goods  and  Groceries, 

ESSEX  STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


BENJ.  BROWN, 

DEALER  IX 

L  A  DIES*  MISSES'  AXD  CHILDREN'S 

LOOTS,   SHOES,  AND  RUBBERS. 

The  celebrated  Doxgola  Ball-Boots  always  on  hand. 
Swift'?  Building,  Main  Street,  AXD  OVER.  MASS. 
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Livery  and  Boarding  Stable. 

AXDOYER.  MASS. 

Horses.  Carriers.  Bu^r.es.  a:.d  Beach  Wagons  to  Let 
a:  Reasonable  Rates. 

HACKS  FCRXISHEB  FOR  WEDDIXGS.  CALLS,  ETC. 


H.  M.  WHITNEY  &  CO.. 

APOTHECARIES, 

297  Essex  Street,  Lawrence.  Mass. 

Two  doors  east  of  their  old  location  of  thirty-three  rears. 

With  increased  and  much  improved  facilities  for  dispensing  Family 
Medicines  and  compounding  Physicians*  Prescriptions,  and  with  a 

varied  and  large  assortment  of  all  requisites  for  the  sick,  would  be  p^««^ 
to  see  at  their  Sew  Store  all  old  Friends  and  Patrons. 

TOILET  ARTICLES. 
3  3AJRT  TOOTH,  XAIL,  AND  FLESH  BRUSHES. 

SPONGES.  CHAMOIS.  COMBS. 

FIXE  AST)  OLD  CASTILE  SOAPS, 
PUFF-BOXES.    PERFUMES.    COLOGXES.  X'jYELTIES. 
and  many  Fine  and  Elegant  Articles  snirahle  for  gifts. 
Homeopathic  Medicines,  Instruments  a  Specialty. 

THE 

Mammoth  Shoe-Store  of  Essex  County 

IS  HEAD-QUARTERS  FOR 

Boots,  Shoes,  and  Rubbers. 

We  Challenge  Competition  at 
ROBES  SOX  S  ONE  PRICE  STORE. 
217  &  221  Essex  Street,        Lawrence,  Mass. 
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T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO.. 

DEAL  EES  EN" 

Dry  Goods  and  Groceries. 

BASEMENT  OF  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 
Andover.  Mass. 
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JOSEPH  ABBOTT. 

PICTURES  F  Q  ft  SAL  I, 

FRAMES  MADE  TO  ORDER. 
Howell's  Block,  Park  Street,  Andover. 
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The  most  reliable  Dry  Goods  Establishment  in 
Essex  County! 

A.  W.  STEARNS  cV  CO. 

Are  always  prepared  to  show  the  latest  NOVELTIES  in 
FIXE  DRESS  GOODS,  CLOAKS,  and  CLOA KINGS 
as  soon  as  introduced  in  the  market. 

Our  Prices  will  always  be  found  as  low,  and  in  many  cases 
lower,  than  New  York  and  Boston  houses. 

Full  lines  of  Ladies  Skirts,  Underwear,  Hosiery,  Gloves, 
Laces,  Handkerchiefs,  Buttons,  and  general  Fancy  Goods 
at  popular,  low  prices. 

Headquarters  for  Fine  Dress  Goods.  Elegant  show  of 
Black  and  Colored  Silks,  Satins,  Brocade,  Stripe  and 
Plain  Velvets,  latest  and  most  stylish  shades  at  very 
low  prices. 

In  our  Cloak  and  Shawl  Department  will  be  found  the 
latest  and  most  fashionable  styles  of  Outside  Wraps  for 
Ladies  and  Misses. 

Holiday  Goods  in  great  variety,  at  very  low  prices. 

Stylish  Furs  and  Fur  Fringes,  a  splendid  assortment. 

very  much  under  Boston  prices. 

Dress  and  Cloak  Making  Parlors.  We  would  call  special 
attention  to  this  branch  of  our  business.  We  have  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  establishment  in  the  county, 
doing  only  first-class  work,  at  moderate  prices.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

Work  delivered  in  Andover  free  of  charge. 


A.  W.  STEARNS  &  CO., 
309  &  311  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
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THE  TENDENCY  OF  AMERICAN  VERSE. 

The  first  two  centuries  in  the  history  of  our  country  were  barren 
of  any  great  poetical  achievement.  Men's  hearts  and  hands  were 
occupied  in  making  homes  and  fighting  for  independence  ;  hut  these 
centuries  of  toil  and  struggle  prepared  the  way  for  a  time  more 
favorable  to  imaginative  development.  A  vast  country,  whose 
landscape  compares  nobly  in  variety  and  beauty  with  any  in  the 
world,  —  a  people  whose  great  aim  has  been  to  make  education  and 
religion  keep  pace  with  material  progress,  whose  inheritance  is  the 
literature  of  all  ages  and  lands,  —  these  were  .the  conditions  which 
attended  the  rise  of  American  poetry. 

As  in  the  Elizabethan  age  England  suddenly  became  "  a  nest  of 
singing  birds,"  so  America  in  the  nineteenth  century  gave  birth 
to  that  group  of  poets  whose  songs  have  cheered  and  delighted  our 
hearts  for  fifty  years,  and  whose  names  are  household  words.  We 
do  not  deny  that  American  poetry  grew  out  of  and  was  influenced 
by  English  verse.  It  could  not  be,  nor  would  we  have  it 
otherwise.  Milton  was  no  less  an  English  poet  because  Euripides 
and  Dante  were  his  teachers,  neither  is  Bryant  less  essentially 
American  because  his  early  strains  show  the  influence  of  Words- 
worth. The  tenderness  with  which  Longfellow  and  Whittier, 
Bryant  and  Lowell,  are  held  in  popular  regard  shows  that  the 
national  spirit  is  something  beneath  provincial  legend  and  local 
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color.  Although  our  poets  are  not  wanting  in  artistic  skill,  the 
chief  characteristics  of  their  verse  are  a  simplicity  and  directness  of 
expression  and  a  genuineness  of  thought  and  feeling  that  appeal 
to  all  classes  and  conditions  :  Wordsworth  is  read  in  America  by 
the  few.  and  Tennyson  has  a  certain  popularity  :  but  Longfellow 
and  Whittier  are  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  all.  and  their  volumes 
have  a  place  upon  the  shelves  of  every  library  and  the  table  of 
every  cottage  parlor. 

Without  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  their  work  is  widely  different, 
we  find  in  this  group  of  poets  a  striking  unity  of  purpose.  In 
truthful  reflection  of  nature,  in  breadth  of  human  feeling,  in  patriot- 
ism and  catholicity  of  religious  sentiment,  they  are  all  alike  typical 
of  the  strength  and  nobility  and  grace  of  the  true  American  spirit. 
These  are  the  founders  of  American  poetry.  They  have  sung  long 
and  well;  but  one  by  one  their  voices  are  becoming  silent.  Poe. 
whose  unholy  passions  could  not  quite  destroy  his  sacred  gift,  passed 
away  in  gloom  nearly  forty  years  ago.  Within  the  la*t  decade 
Death  has  laid  his  ringer  upon  the  lips  of  Bryant  and  Longfellow. 
Emerson  and  Taylor.  Of  our  older  living  poets.  Whittier  and 
Holmes  still  sing  with  their  old-time  sweetness  and  grace,  though 
crowned  with  the  snows  of  more  than  seventy  years.  Whitman, 
whose  sublime  disregard  of  rhythm,  rhyme,  and  often  of  reason,  has 
riven  his  writings  a  certain  notorietv.  can  hardlv  be  called  a  great 
poet.  Lowell  appears  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  tield.  though 
still  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  powers :  and  the  questiou  is  asked, 
again  and  again.  Who  will  take  the  places  of  these  masters  of  song? 

It  miirht  appear  that  no  poetical  work  of  striking  merit  or  im- 
portance has  been  produced  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  verse 
that  has  been  written,  though  not  destitute  of  charm  and  excellence, 
is  characterized  by  a  tedious  mediocrity:  and  we  are  ready  to  accept 
the  poet-critic's  verdict,  that  this  age  is  the  ••  Twilight  of  the  I'oets." 

The  conditions  of  time  and  place  have  always  had  great  influence 
upon  literature,  and  so  we  seek  a  reason  for  the  present  decline  of 
poetry  in  the  character  of  the  age.  This  is  an  essentially  matter- 
of-fact  generation.  Material  prosperity  has  led  to  a  certain  common- 
placeness.  Intellectual  energy  finds  vent  in  science,  in  journalism, 
or  money-getting.  Ethical  fervor  has  abundant  opportunity  for 
exercise^  in  various  organized  reforms  and  benevolent  associations. 
There  is  an  absence  of  any  great  and  stirring  religious  or  political 
question  to  rouse  our  poets  to  noble  strains.  Labor  troubles  and 
economic  problems  are  tragical  and  perplexing  enough  :  but  they 
cannot  inspire  such  a  hymn  as  Mrs.  Howe's 
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"Mine  eves  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coining  of  the  Lord/' 
or  such  a  glorious  poem  as  Lowell's  Commemoration  Ode. 

The  fact  that  poetry  has  come  to  be  in  many  cases  a  pastime  of 
scholars,  novelists,  or  business  men.  rather  than  a  profession  by 
itself,  may  account  for  the  evident  lack  of  serious  purpose. 

The  tendency  toward  realism,  an  outcome  of  the  material  activity 
of  the  age,  has  resulted  in  a  demand  for  other  imaginative  literature 
than  poetry  —  a  demand  which  has  been  supplied  by  an  army  of 
novelists  and  short  story  writers.  Fiction  and  poetry  are  closely 
related.  The  novel  was  a  thing  unheard  of  in  the  time  of  Chaucer. 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton  ;  but  to-day  it  has  almost  taken  the  place  of 
epic  and  dramatic  verse. 

The  conditions  of  publishing  are  favorable  to  the  rise  of  many 
mediocre  writers.  In  a  recent  editorial  Mr.  Howells  makes  an 
amusing  reference  to  the  editorial  gridiron,  which  no  longer  is  used 
for  broiling  tender  young  poets  and  poetesses.  In  consequence  of 
this  leniency  of  criticism,  much  verse  finds  its  way  into  print  that 
is  comparatively  worthless. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that,  since  there  are  no  great  and  shining 
lights  among  the  poets  of  to-day,  they  show  nothing  of  the  divine 
efflatus.  Edgar  Fawcett,  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  the 
modern  school,  thus  responds  to  Mr.  Stedman's  u  Twilight  of  the 
Poets  "  : 

'•Poet,  though  twilight,  as  your  clear  gaze  marks, 
Wrap  now  all  sweet  Parnassian  slopes  and  vales, 
Poor  poesy  still  may  hide  some  frugal  sparks 

Of  hope,  whose  fire  not  wholly  fades  and  fails. 
For,  if  the  light  alone  may  bring  the  larks, 
No  less  does  darkness  love  the  nightingales. " 

It  would  be  difficult  to  choose  a  representative  list  of  the  younger 
poets,  there  are  so  many  of  equal  merit  and  importance,  and  their 
style  is  so  widely  diverse.  The  work  of  the  art  school,  of  which 
Aldrich.  Stoddard.  Fawcett.  and  Gilder  are  prominent  names,  is 
characterized  by  its  pointed  and  exquisitely  finished  style.  It  is 
remarkable  for  delicacy,  rather  than  depth  of  feeling;  for  grace  and 
cleverness,  rather  than  elevation  of  thought.  Much  of  it  is  society 
verse,  bright  and  sparkling,  but  often  having  a  deeper  feeling 
beneath  the  gayety. 

Totally  different  from  these  are  the  frontier  songs  of  Bret  Harte 
and  Joaquin  Miller,  and  the  popular  Farm  Ballads  of  Will  Carleton. 
They  are  full  of  exquisite  description,  and  wonderfully  powerful  in 
homely  pathos  and  humor. 
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The  South,  so  long  silent,  has  again  found  voice,  although  two  of 
her  truest  poets  have  lately  died.  Sidney  Lanier,  whose  sad  life 
and  early  death  have  cast  a  halo  about  his  memory,  has  left  work 
that  indicates  real  genius.  Such  lyrics  as  the  "  Stirrup  Cup  "  and 
the  "  Hills  of  Habersham  "  are  enchanting  in  their  sweetness  and 
rhythm,  and  haunt  the  memory  like  strains  of  music.  From  his 
lonely  home  among  the  pines  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  has  sent  forth 
those  songs,  full  of  vitality  and  courage,  that  have  made  him  so 
beloved  among  his  people. 

The  poems  of  American  women  are  marked  by  a  sunny,  hopeful 
spirit,  a  healthy  appreciation  of  nature,  and  a  deep  religious  feeling 
underlying  the  passion  of  which  they  are  not  devoid.  Lucy  Larcom, 
the  author  of  Skipper  Ben  ;  Celia  Thaxter,  the  genius  of  Appledore, 
with  her  brave,  cheery  spirit;  Susan  (oolidge  and  Mrs.  Dorr, 
whose  songs  are  so  full  of  womanly  feeling:  Mrs.  Spofford.  Nora 
Perry,  Edith  Thomas,  and  many  others,  are  dear  and  familiar  to 
us  ;  but  the  sweetest,  truest  genius  of  them  all  is  she  whose  "feeble, 
mighty  human  hand"  has  just  laid  down  the  pen,  and  whose  u  fragile, 
dauntless  human  heart "  breathed  itself  out  in  this  last  prayer : 

Father.  I  scarcely  dare  to  pray, 

So  clear  I  see,  now  it  is  done, 
That  I  have  wasted  half  my  day, 

And  left  my  work  but  just  begun." 

The  great  body  of  modern  verse  is  lyric;  and  we  find,  if  nothing 
great,  at  least  much  that  is  truly  poetic.  There  is  a  spontaneity 
and  abandon  and  a  musical  quality  in  many  of  these  lyrics  that 
suggest  the  sweetest  strains  of  Shelley  and  Poe.  There  are  songs 
of  nature  which  rival  in  truth  and  happy  description  those  of  Bryant 
and  Lowell.  There  are  love  poems,  full  of  tenderness  and  passion, 
that  remind  us  of  Mrs.  Browning.  There  are  innumerable  society 
verses,  graceful  and  pleasing,  and  religious  poems,  which  unite 
beauty  of  expression  with  real  devotion. 

We  observe  in  most  of  this  verse  a  certain  condensation  whic  h  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  modern  school.  The  thought  is  suggested, 
rather  than  drawn  out.  Touches  of  description,  which  an  earlier 
poet  would  have  lengthened  out  into  an  extended  passage,  bring 
the  picture  before  us  by  a  few  words,  or  the  story  of  a  whole 
life  of  passion  and  suffering  is  told  in  two  or  three  verses.  The 
perfection  of  the  short  story  and  the  short  poem  is  an  aim  of  this 
busy  age  and  busy  people,  who  are  impatienjt  of  the  least  approach 
to  prolixity.    This  condensation,  however,  is  liable  to  become  epi- 
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grammaticisni,  and,  while  the  thought  may  remain  poetic,  the  poem 
as  a  poem  loses  its  character. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  to  break  awa}r  from  the  somewhat  nar- 
row style  of  earlier  writers,  and  to  give  more  attention  to  poetic 
form.  All  the  forms  of  the  past  have  been  borrowed  and  imitated, 
until  modern  verse  is  said  to  resemble  modern  architecture  in  its 
composite  character.  So  far  as  form  is  made  the  mode  of  expression, 
so  far  a  study  of  it  is  valuable,  and  poetry  is  enriched  ;  but  when  it 
becomes  the  motive  for  various  experiments,  the  result  is  an  arti- 
ficial style.  This  is  one  of  the  vices  of  recent  poetry.  While  the 
multitudinous  ballads,  rondels,  and  canzonets  are  charming  to  read, 
we  often  find  that  the  technique  is  more  worthy  of  our  attention 
than  the  beauty  or  the  elevation  of  the  thought.  The  k"  art  for  art's 
sake  "  canon,  which  Poe  was  the  first  to  teach,  has  doubtless  done 
away  with  much  of  the  didacticism  of  the  past ;  but  only  genius  can 
answer  the  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  manner  and 
matter  by  making  them  mutually  dependent  and  equal. 

Whatever  may  be  the  faults  and  limitations  of  recent  poetry,  in 
one  direction  it  has  achieved  more  than  has  any  previous  period  in 
the  history  of  literature,  and  that  is  in  poetry  for  children.  To 
appreciate  this,  one  needs  but  to  compare  Mother  Goose  and  Dr. 
Watts's  hymns  for  children,  the  only  verse  the  little  ones  of  half  a 
century  ago  could  call  their  own,  with  the  exquisite  little  songs  and 
stories  in  rhyme  which  fill  the  children's  books  and  magazines  of 
to-day,  and  which,  while  adapted  to  their  minds,  in  structure  and 
imagination  are  true  poetry. 

In  thus  briefly  reviewing  the  general  character  of  modern  Amer- 
ican verse,  we  find  it  is  marked  by  grace  and  sweetness,  rather  than 
sublimity,  and  in  many  cases  that  art  tends  to  degenerate  into  arti- 
ficiality. We  recognize  much  that  is  really  poetic,  a  true  feeling 
for  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature,  and  an  intense  sympathy  with 
humanity.  What  the  poetry  of  the  future  will  be,  we  cannot 
prophesy  any  more  surely  than  we  can  foretell  in  what  trees  the 
birds  will  build  next  year ;  but  from  the  signs  of  the  times  critics 
have  inferred  the  general  tendency.  The  one  great  theme  which  is 
becoming  more  and  more  of  absorbing  interest  is  life,  and  life  in 
its  fullest,  richest  meaning.  It  seems  now  that  the  time  is  coming 
of  which  Mrs.  Browning  speaks,  when  men  shall  take  for  "  a  nobler 
stage  the  soul  itself,"  when  poetry  shall  show  a  "  heart  within 
blood-tinctured  with  a  veined  humanity." 

We  have  no  need  to  look  at  life  hopelessly  in  this  eager,  progres- 
sive age,  or  mourn  the  greatness  of  the  past,  and  the  common-place- 
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ness  of  the  present.  The  pessimism  affected  by  our  youth  is  but 
affectation.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  grand 
achievements  of  science  are  for  the  improvement  of  social  conditions, 
that  true  sympathy  and  practical  helpfulness  are  taking  the  place  of 
mere  sentiment,  and  that  man's  view  of  his  relations  to  his  brother 
man  is  constantly  broadening.  If  poetry  is  the  highest  expression 
of  beauty  and  truth,  what  conditions  can  be  more  hopeful  than  these 
for  its  rich  development? 

"  Only  courageous  work,"  says  Dr.  Storrs.  u  will  suit  America, 
whose  race  is  essentially  courageous."  Our  native  muse  is  no 
weakly  sentimental  maid,  but  strong,  brave,  and  joyous. 

4k  With  proud,  averted  face  she  stands 
To  him  that  wooes  with  empty  hands." 

Only  great  souls  can  write  great  poetry. 

"  The  epic  of  a  man  rehearse : 
Be  something  better  than  thy  verse; 
Make  thyself  rich  ;  and  then  the  muse 
Shall  court  thy  precious  interviews. 
Shall  take  thy  head  upon  her  knee, 
And  such  enchantment  lilt  to  thee 
That  thou  shalt  hear  the  life-blood  flow 
From  farthest  stars  to  grass-blades  low, 
And  find  the  listener's  science  still 
Transcends  the  singer's  deepest  skill." 

l.  e.  T.  '86. 


A  VISIT  TO  JAPAN, 

After  a  voyage  of  nineteen  days  our  noble  ship,  the  Oceanic, 
steamed  into  the  port  of  Yokohama.  Long  before  we  had  sighted 
this  city  the  snow-capped  top  of  old  Fugi.  the  sacred  mountain  of 
the  Japanese,  appeared  rising  out  of  the  clouds.  It  is  the  highest 
point  of  elevation  in  Japan,  being  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  This  mountain  is  an  extinct  volcano,  and  rises  in 
its  majesty  from  the  centre  of  a  great  plain. 

On  account  of  the  many  cyclones  that  are  prevalent  on  the  coast 
of  Japan,  it  affords  no  wharves,  and  people  are  obliged  to  go  ashore 
in  small  boats  called  sam-pans.  Such  queer  little  affairs  they  are, 
too  —  no  seats  for  the  passengers,  no  oars.  It  is  a  wonder  to  us  that 
we  move  at  all ;  but  we  do  move,  and  quite  as  fast  as  we  do  in  our 
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own  American  row-boats.  The  sam-pan  is  simply  propelled  by  a 
long  pole,  which  the  boatman,  who  stands  in  the  stern  of  the  boat, 
uses  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  sculling. 

What  strange  sights  met  our  eyes  as  we  stepped  for  the  first  time 
on  the  shores  of  this  heathen  country  —  a  country  whose  people, 
customs,  and  dress  differ  so  widely  from  our  own  !  Yokohama, 
with  its  broad,  level  streets,  large  and  pleasant  hotels,  its  foreign 
stores,  where  by  paying  an  extravagant  price  one  can  purchase 
almost  any  article,  presents  a  pleasant  view  to  the  traveller.  Yoko- 
hama contains  many  foreigners  from  all  nations,  but  principally 
Englishmen  ;  and  in  the  foreign  quarter  this  city  wears  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  English  town. 

While  we  were  stopping  a  moment  in  bewilderment  to  look  about 
and  decide  which  way  to  turn,  we  were  immediately  surrounded  by 
numberless  coolies,  inviting  us  most  urgently  to  take  a  ride  in  their 
"  jiurikshas."  These  are  large  baby-carriages,  drawn  by  men,  who, 
for  a  trifle,  will  carry  one  to  any  part  of  the  city.  After  repeated 
refusals,  we  walked  along,  gazing  about  from  one  side  of  the  street 
to  the  other,  until  at  last  we  accepted  the  invitation  to  ride  —  pos- 
sibly because  these  men  looked  so  destitute  and  forlorn,  rather 
than  that  we  would  actually  enjoy  a  ride  in  one  of  these  seemingly 
uncomfortable  conveyances ;  or  maybe  because  they  have  followed 
us  for  some  distance,  vainly  hoping  that  at  last  we  might  be  too 
wearied  to  return,  and  that  they  might  be  the  fortunate  ones  to 
carry  us  back. 

Yokohama  is  noted  for  its  crockery,  which  is  extremely  pretty 
and  quite  inexpensive.  One  of  the  places  that  a  foreigner  visits  in 
this  city  is  the  silk  warehouse.  Here  can  be  found  elegant  em- 
broideries of  every  description.  The  goods  are  not  displayed  in 
windows  or  on  shelves,  as  in  American  shops,  but  are  packed  away 
in  boxes  inclosed  within  glass  doors,  and  only  exactly  what  you 
ask  for  is  brought  out  for  inspection.  The  Japanese  ideas  of 
politeness  seem  very  unnatural ;  for  when  one  enters  a  shop  the 
merchant  appears  wholly  indifferent  whether  one  buys  or  not, 
although  he  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  sell.  Travellers  often  remain 
but  a  day  or  two  in  this  city,  as  there  is  not  much  of  great  interest 
to  be  seen. 

From  Yokohama  we  took  the  steam-cars  for  the  Capital  of  the 
empire,  Tokio,  a  city  about  twenty  miles  distant,  with  its  million  of 
inhabitants.  Its  buildings  generally  are  one  story  high  ;  its  streets 
are  long  and  narrow,  with  no  sidewalks  :  but  as  very  few  horses  are 
used  in  this  city  there  is  no  danger  in  walking  in  the  street.  In 
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case  a  horse  is  used  in  a  carriage,  the  driver  is  compelled  by  law  to 
take  with  him  a  «  betto  "  —  a  man  who  runs  ahead  to  clear  the  way. 

There  are  many  temples  in  and  about  Tokio  ;  but  after  seeing 
one  reallv  fine  temple  one  has  seen  them  all,  for  they  are  all  built 
on  the  same  plan.  They  are  invariably  situated  on  hills,  and  from 
one  to  three  hundred  steps  must  be  climbed  to  reach  them.  They 
are  large  wooden  buildings,  not  at  all  attractive  in  appearance,  either 
inside  or  out.  They  have  no  windows,  and  the  light  is  admitted 
through  the  wide  entrance  in  the  front.  On  entering  the  temple,  or 
in  fact  any  kind  of  a  house  in  Japan,  we  leave  our  shoes  at  the 
door,  as  no  one  ever  enters  a  house  with  his  shoes  on  ■  but  as  the 
Japanese  wear  a  kind  of  sandal  the  custom  gives  tbem  no  trouble. 
To  us  it  was  no  small  inconvenience  to  be  obliged  to  take  off  and 
put  on  our  boots  six  or  eight  times  a  day.  In  one  temple  we  sawa 
praying  machine.  It  Looked  like  a  large  revolving  library,  and  was 
tilled  with  books  which  are  supposed  to  contain  prayers  to  the  gods. 
By  paying  a  few  "sen  "  this  library  is  turned  around,  and  the  effect 
upon  the  gods  is  the  same  as  if  the  suppliant  had  offered  the  prayers 
himself.  We  also  saw  the  pain-god.  and  nearly  every  temple  con- 
tains one;  and  Bindzuni  is  believed  capable  of  healing  any  disease. 
While  we  stood  looking  at  it  a  poor  woman,  who  had  evidently 
had  trouble  with  her  eyes,  approached  the  god,  knelt  before  it,  and, 
alter  murmuring  some  unintelligible  prayer,  arose  and  laid  her 
hand  on  the  eyes  of  the  wooden  image,  and  with  it  rubbed  her  own 
eyes,  and  left  the  temple,  evidently  believing  that  she  had  received 
the  wished-for  blessing. 

In  Kioto,  a  city  where  Buddhism  has  its  strongest  foothold,  is  a 
temple  now  building  at  a  cost  of  three  million  dollars.  So  sacred  is 
it  that  even  the  ropes,  which  are  nearly  twice  the  size  of  my  arm.  are 
made  of  women's  hair.  Poor  people,  who  were  compelled  to  con- 
tribute something  to  this  holy  building,  and  were  unable  to  give 
money,  gave  their  hair  to  be  used  in  hauling  its  sacred  timbers. 
One  temple  in  Kioto  the  traveller  invariably  visits.  It  is  known 
throughout  Japan  'as  the  temple  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thousand  gods.  It  is  built  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
with  a  broad  piazza  extending  nearly  around  it.  The  interior  is 
filled  with  bronze  statues  of  gods,  having  mild,  placid  countenances 
many  of  whom  are  represented  with  six  arms,  that  -  they  may  better 
help  men." 

Although  there  are  many  heathen  temples  in  Japan,  and  more 
in  process  of  erection,  and  although  the  Japanese  are  to-day  an 
idolatrous  nation,  still  the  outlook,  as  considered  by  the  missionary. 
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is  most  encouraging.  Many  of  their  temples  have  been  abandoned, 
and  are  slowly  falling  to  ruin,  while  their  priests,  obliged  to  for- 
sake them,  now  go  about  the  country,  drawling  their  prayers  in  low, 
monotonous  tones,  and  waiting  at  the  doors  of  the  houses  until  a  few 
coppers  are  given  them. 

We  were  particularly  interested  in  seeing  the  interior  of  a 
Japanese  house.  The  best  apartment  is  always  at  the  extreme  rear, 
generally  opening  into  the  pretty  garden.  Here,  as  in  many  other 
Japanese  customs,  we  see  the  reverse  of  our  own  style  —  kitchen 
in  front  and  parlor  in  the  back.  The  clear  white  mats  constitute 
the  only  furniture  of  the  parlor.  No  chairs,  tables,  pictures,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind  are  found  in  a  purely  native  house.  The  charcoal 
brasier,  or  "  hibachi,"  is  the  only  stove  used  by  the  people.  These 
are  made  in  various  shapes,  some  of  them  being  highly  ornamented. 
They  furnish  more  heat  than  one  would  suppose  they  could ;  but 
the  Japanese  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  sunshine  for  warmth. 

The  position  of  woman  in  Japan  is  not  an  enviable  one,  though 
she  is  treated  with  more  respect  than  in  some  heathen  countries. 
She  is  considered  inferior  to  her  husband,  and  in  many  cases  is 
maltreated  by  him.  The  children  are  taught  implicit  obedience,  and 
to  be  polite  and  respectful  to  their  parents.  They  are  petted,  and 
seldom  punished.  Japanese  children  have  a  great  deal  done  for 
their  amusement.  We  often  passed  large  toy-shops  filled  with  pretty 
things  for  them,  such  as  dolls,  kites,  and  toy-carts.  Many  of  the 
children  amuse  themselves  playing  about  the  street,  and  often 
with  their  youuger  brothers  or  sisters  strapped  on  their  backs. 
Until  lately  the  Japanese  have  not  had  schools  for  girls  ;  but  many 
have  been  established  already.  The  Empress  is  so  much  interested 
in  promoting  the  education  of  girls  that  she  has  aided  some  of  these 
schools  at  her  own  expense. 

We  found  the  Japanese  a  cheerful,  hospitable,  and,  in  general, 
cleanly  people.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  foreigners  are  still  a 
novelty  ;  but  almost  everywhere  they  are  welcomed  with  cordiality. 
The  Japanese  are  extremely  anxious  to  adopt  English  ideas  and 
customs.  Those  who  can  afford  it  wear  European  dress;  while 
many  natives  are  eager  to  pick  up  English,  and  the  few  words  learned 
are  proudly  used.  l.  f.  s.  '88. 
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NOVEMBER. 

Dear  heart,  the  year  is  growing  old, 
And  skies  are  gray,  and  winds  are  cold  ; 
Down  forest  aisles  dead  leaves  are  blown. 
And  bare,  brown  branches  creak  and  groan. 
The  year,  dear  heart,  is  gray  and  old, 
Shall  love  like  thine  and  mine  grow  cold  ? 

Dear  heart,  the  year  draws  near  its  close ; 
Through  barren  fields  the  sad  brook  flows : 
The  withered  Hags  bend,  dry  and  sere, 
And  whisper,  sighing,  "  Death  is  here!" 
Dear  heart,  when  age  and  death  draw  nigh, 
Shall  love  like  ours  grow  faint  and  die  ? 

Dear  heart,  the  year  is  growing  old. 
And  all  the  earth  seems  dead  and  cold  : 
Yet  still  we  know  she  holds  apart, 
Beneath  the  ice,  a  beating  heart. 
Ah,  sweet !  true  hearts  are  always  true, 
And  love,  though  old,  is  ever  new. 

L.  e.  t.  '86. 


HIAWATHA. 

The  early  American  life  supplied  neither  the  conditions  nor  the 
material  for  epic  poetry  ;  for  it  was  a  transplanted  life.  Our  fathers 
brought  with  them  the  inheritance  of  literary  centuries,  and  laid  as 
valid  a  claim  to  Milton's  heroes  as  their  cousins  across  the  sea  could 
hold.  There  was  no  national  childhood  in  America,  peopled  with 
mighty  men  of  valor,  and  dim  with  the  mists  of  long-gone  ages,  to 
stir  the  imagination  into  song ;  but  a  later  age  has  sung  the  story 
of  an  earlier  nation's  life  and  hero.  Longfellow  in  Hiawatha  has 
immortalized  the  American  Indian  race.  One  reads  the  poem  with 
the  feeling  so  happily  expressed  by  James  Russell  Lowell  after 
raading  the  introduction  to  Canterbury  Tales:  ''There  is  a  per- 
vading wholesomeness  in  the  writings  of  this  man,  a  vernal  property 
that  soothes  and  refreshes ;  a  way  of  which  no  other  has  exactly 
found  the  secret.  I  repeat  it  to  myself  a  thousand  times,  and  still 
at  the  thousandth  time  a  breath  of  uncontaminated  spring-time  seems 
to  lift  the  hair  upon  my  forehead.    The  most  hardened  roue  of 
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literature  can  scarce  confront  these  simple  and  winning  graces 
without  feeling  somewhat  of  the  unworn  sentiment  of  his  youth 
revive  in  him." 

Hiawatha  is  one  of  the  most  charming  poems  in  any  language, 
and  so  popular  is  it  that  it  has  been  translated  into  all  the  modern 
tongues,  and  it  is  even  set  to  Latin  verse.  During  our  late  civil 
war,  while  Longfellow  was  waiting  in  a  Southern  station  for  a  train 
to  take  him  to  his  son,  lying  dangerously  wounded  in  a  Southern 
hospital,  a  Russian  soldier,  walking  back  and  forth  on  the  platform, 
abruptly  halted  in  front  of  the  poet,  and  said,  "  You  are  Longfellow, 
aren't  you?  It  was  I  who  translated  Hiawatha  into  Russian,  and 
now  I've  come  over  to  fight  for  your  country." 

Hiawatha  most  resembles  the  Finnish  Kalevala,  from  which 
Longfellow  was  accused  of  plagiarizing.  Both  are  poems  pro- 
foundly symbolical.  In  this  American  epic  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  a  people  now  rapidly  passing  away,  but  whose  life  and 
history  are  becoming  more  and  more  interesting  in  proportion  to 
the  decrease  in  their  numbers.  It  is  impossible  that  any  thoughtful 
American,  as  he  looks  at  the  forests,  centuries  old,  and  at  the  lakes 
with  their  poetic  Indian  names,  should  not  feel  a  tinge  of  sadness  as 
he  thinks  of  the  original  possessors  and  their  ignorant,  degraded 
descendants,  driven  farther  and  farther  west,  their  lands  taken  from 
time  to  time  by  the  all-powerful  Anglo-Saxon,  victimized  by 
sharpers,  and  even  by  the  agents  sent  by  Government  to  look  after 
their  welfare. 

Longfellow  makes  his  hero  as  poetic  as  Cooper  makes  his  noble. 
In  embodying  national  legends,  Hiawatha  is  like  the  Edda.  As 
Longfellow  himself  says,  the  story  was  taken  from  the  narrations 
of  an  Onondaga  chief  and  other  curious  Indian  lore.  The  scene  is 
laid  among  the  Ojibways,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
between  the  Pictured  Rocks  and  Grand  Sable.  Among  them  lived 
the  legend  that  the  Great  Spirit  sent  a  god  in  the  likeness  of  man 
to  teach  them  to  raise  the  maize,  fell  the  forest,  build  canoes,  and 
make  their  weapons,  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  of  winter  and 
the  heat  of  summer.  He  was  known  among  different  tribes  by 
various  names,  Michaboa,  Chiabo,  Taremjawagau,  and  Hiawatha. 
These  stories  Longfellow  has  grouped  into  one  symmetrical  whole, 
and  told  it  in  trochaic  dimeter  —  a  metre  seldom  used  in  elevated 
composition,  and  easily  parodied,  but  which  in  this  instance  will 
outlive  all  parodies.  In  its  simplicity  it  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  to 
express  the  free,  natural  life  of  a  child  of  the  forest.  One  is  in- 
sensibly carried  along  by  the  charm  of  the  rhythmic  swing,  spon- 
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taneous  and  easy ;  all  that  occurs  follows  naturally.  Hiawatha  is 
to  struggle  with,  and  in  a  measure  conquer,  nature  for  the  good  of 
the  race,  "  for  profit  of  his  people."  In  this  he  reminds  us  of 
Boodha,  the  Light  of  Asia.  We  follow  old  Nokomis  in  her  loving 
care  of  the  little  orphaned  grandson,  as  she  teaches  him  the  names 
of  the  wild  flowers,  the  language  of  the  birds,  and  all  about  the  four- 
footed  creatures  whom  he  calls  "  Hiawatha's  brothers."    Then  the 

"  Friend  of  old  Nokomis 
Made  a  bow  tor  Hiawatha, 
From  a  branch  of  ash  he  made  it ; 
From  an  oak  bough  made  the  arrow?, 
Tipped  with  flint  and  winged  with  feathers; 
And  the  cord  he  made  of  deerskin." 

Then  he  said  to  Hiawatha : 

"  Go,  my  son,  into  the  forest 
Where  the  red  deer  herd  together, 
Kill  for  us  a  deer  with  antlers." 

M  All  alone  walked  Hiawatha. 
Proudly   with  his  bow  and  arrows." 

"  Do  not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha, 
Sang  the  robin,  the  Opeechee ; 
Up  the  oak-tree  close  beside  him 
Sprang  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
Couched  and  chattered  from  the  oak-tree 
Laughed,  and  said,  between  his  laughing, 
1  Do  not  shoot  me.  Hiawatha. '  " 

Like  him  we  glow  with  triumph,  as  he  proudly  brings  the  red  deer 
homeward,  first  trophy  of  his  prowess. 

Throughout  his  life.  Hiawatha  was  so  closely  in  sympathy  with 
nature  that  we  are  not  surprised  by  the  graceful  personifications 
of  music  and  strength  as  his  friends  Chiabos  and  Kwasina.  Years 
develop  the  thoughtfulness  which  was  one  of  Hiawatha's  most 
prominent  characteristics.  He  seems  leagued  with  Nature.  She 
teaches  him,  as  he  ponders  life's  problems,  how  to  plant  the  maize, 
to  build  better  canoes,  and  to  fish  and  hunt  with  more  success. 
He  learns  to  tell  his  thoughts  by  picture-writing,  and  understands 
the  sacred  art  of  healing  —  all  which  he  learns  that  he  may  teach 
his  people. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  passages  in  the  poem  is  found  in  the 
contest  of  Hiawatha  with  his  immortal  father,  who  finally  promises 
him  immortality, 
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"  At  last, 
When  Death  draws  near  you, 
When  the  awful  eyes  of  Pauguk 
Glare  upon  you  in  the  darkness." 
With  a  deeper  sense  of  his  responsibility,  braver  and  stronger  for 
the  work  of  life,  he  returns,  lingering  by  the  way  at  the  arrow- 
maker's,  where  the  sense  of  loneliness  overwhelms  him ;  he  feels 
the  need  of  companionship. 

"  As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is, 
So  unto  man  is  woman." 

ponders  Hiawatha,  and  finally  brings  home  to  Nokomis  the  lovely 
Laughing  Water,  daughter  of  the  arrow-maker,  in  the  land  of  the 
Dacotahs  ;  then  follows  one  of  the  daintiest  love-stories  ever  penned. 

Fulness  of  joy  is  transient ;  troubles  come  to  Hiawatha ;  Chiabos 
is  drowned. 

"  He  is  dead,  the  sweet  musician  ; 
He  has  gone  from  us  forever  ; 
He  has  moved  a  little  nearer 
To  the  Master  of  all  music." 

Then  Kwasina  is  killed  by  the  envious  Pukwudjies;  and  Famine 
and  Fever  take  their  seat  in  the  lodge  of  Minnehaha.  The  horrors 
of  famine  are  felt  by  all  the  people.  In  desperation  Hiawatha  puts 
on  his  snow-shoes,  and  strides  miles  away  upon  the  mountains  to 
find  perchance  a  deer  or  a  rabbit.  He  hears  the  voice  of  Minne- 
haha calling  to  him  in  the  darkness,  and  returning  finds  her  —  dead. 
The  pathos  of  his  lamentation  can  never  be  forgotten. 

Years  glide  slowly  by.  Bowed  with  age  and  sorrow,  revered  by 
his  tribe,  Hiawatha,  nevertheless,  is  the  first  to  extend  a  welcome 
to  the  Pale-face,  who  came  in  the  '  great  canoe  with  pinions." 
Hiawatha  counsels  his  people  to  hearken  to  the  Pale-face, 

"  For  the  Master  of  Life  has  sent  them 
From  the  land  of  light  and  morning." 

In  obedience  to  the  unspoken  command  of  the  Great  Spirit 
Hiawatha  launches  his  canoe,  while  the  people  watch  it  moving 
westward.  Like  a  god,  clothed  in  the  splendor  of  the  setting  sun, 
he  recedes  from  sight;  but  they  know  he  has  passed  onward  to  the 
regions  of  the  blessed, 

"  To  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
To  the  land  of  the  Hereafter." 

In  these  dreamy,  fanciful  Indian  legends,  we  roam  with  the 
hunters  over  the  fertile  plains,  shooting  deer  and  trapping  beaver  ; 
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and  we  follow  the  women  making  sugar,  gathering  rice  in  the 
meadows,  dressing  deerskins,  and  burying  Mondamin  —  the  vellow 
corn.  The  poem  never  rises  to  the  lofty  and  sublime,  yet  it  is  not 
monotonous.  Like  the  Lotus-eater*,  it  is  admirably  titted  for 
summer  reading.  The  poem  is  especially  interesting,  because  it 
gives  us  the  legends  of  a  race  now  almost  extinct,  who  have  no 
written  history  of  their  own  to  commemorate  their  deeds.  When 
the  last  Indian  shall  have  passed  away,  to  thi>  poem  we  must  look 
for  the  deeply  significant  history  of  these  early  inhabitants  of  the 
American  continent.  Though  the  Btory  of  this  people's  life  is  inter- 
esting to  the  present  generation,  much  more  must  it  be  interesting 
to  generations  yet  to  come,  whose  imagination  will  be  quickened 
and  whose  hearts  will  i»e  stirred  by  the  depth  of  feeling  here 
portrayed. 

The  style  is  smooth,  flowing,  and  attractrre,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  the  story.  One  distinguishing  feature  which  must  be  noticed  by 
the  most  casual  reader  is  the  musical  combination  of  Indian  names. 
Though  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  classics,  one  feels  instinctivelv 
that  the  author  of  this  poem  was  thoroughly  conversaut  with  classic 
literature.  There  is  value,  too.  in  the  descriptions  of  nature  in  her 
troubled  and  in  her  calmer  moods.  The  marked  tendency  of  a  rude 
people  to  personify  the  elements  is  most  noticeable  as  the  charming 
narrative  <  ontinues.  The  feebleness  of  the  mortal  as  contrasted  with 
the  immortal :  the  pouderings  over  the  need  of  so  much  labor  for 
bare  existence :  the  desire  to  know  the  true  end  of  life :  the  earnest 
longings  to  lift  the  veil  which  separates  the  unseen  from  the  seeu ; 
and  the  overruling  power  of  the  Great  Spirit,  which  would  calm 
savage  spirits  in  spite  of  themselves,  is  shown  throughout  the  poem, 
from  the  smoking  of  the  first  peace-pipe  to  the  gift  of  immortalitv 
in  the  happy  hunting-grounds.  We  may  be  pardoned  if  we  say. 
"Take  the  poem  into  a  grove  of  pine-trees,  as  the  hot  breath  of 
summer  mingles  with  the  spicy  fragrance  of  pine,  and  read  it  while 
drinking  in  all  the  beauty  of  nature,  read  leisurely,  aud  read  till  every 
pulse  beats  responsive  to  the  wild,  free  life  of  nature's  children." 

C  A.  B.  '86. 
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A  STRANGE  STORY. 

In  the  summer  of  '22  I  was  spending  a  few  weeks  in  a  small 
town  in  the  north-western  part  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  same  house 
where  my  great  grandfather,  my  grandfather,  and  my  father  were 
born.  My  two  maiden  aunts,  Maria  and  Louisa,  lived  there  in 
great  retirement.  They  were  twins,  the  oldest  of  the  family,  and 
the  only  children  who  had  remained  at  home  to  care  for  their 
parents.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  my  grandfather's  mind  was 
almost  wrecked  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  little  daughter, 
his  first  born.  This  little  girl  was  eight  years  old  at  the  time 
of  her  mysterious  disappearance,  and  Maria  and  Louisa  were  six. 
The  other  children  had  no  remembrance  of  this  oldest  sister,  and 
even  the  twins  had  no  distinct  memory  of  her,  though  they  could 
tell  many  stories  of  a  gentle  sister  who  used  to  play  with  them. 
I  never  saw  my  grandfather,  and  only  knew  in  a  vague  way  the 
story  of  this  aunt,  who  had  been  the  idol  of  his  heart.  I  had  heard 
of  her  great  beauty  and  loveliness,  and  also  that  a  life-size  picture 
of  her  hung  in  my  grandfather's  room,  —  a  room  which  he  wished 
no  one  to  enter,  and  in  which  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  after  the  death  of  my  grandmother.  This  room  was  now 
barred  and  bolted  as  a  haunted  chamber,  and  nothing  would  have 
induced  my  aunts  to  open  its  door.  The  house  was  a  large,  ram- 
bling old  building,  and  seemed  just  the  place  for  ghosts  and  haunted 
rooms. 

This  strange  and  terrible  event  had  been  a  forbidden  subject  of 
conversation,  so  very  little  had  been  said  about  it  to  us  children, 
aud  we,  happy  in  our  own  pleasures,  had  given  it  but  little  thought : 
bnt  now  that  I  had  come  to  the  real  scene  of  the  tragedy  I  wsa 
curious  to  know  more  of  the  story.  Day  after  day  I  watched  for 
some  opportunity  to  ask  about  it.  but  my  aunts  never  alluded  to 
it  in  any  way.  Once  I  half  mentioned  it.  and  the  conversation 
immediately  turned  upon  other  subjects.  I  almost  despaired  of 
learning  anything  more  about  it.  when  one  day  I  happened  to  go 
up  into  the  garret  with  aunt  Louisa.  Aunt  Maria  was  sick,  and 
could  not  go  with  her,  otherwise  I  probably  never  should  have  had 
this  opportunity  to  visit  that  storehouse  of  ancient  relics.  I  was 
delighted,  because  I  knew  that  the  way  to  the  garret  led  past 
the  closed  room,  and  I  had  a  great  desire  to  see  where  it  was. 
even  though  I  could  not  gain  access  to  it.  With  a  lighted  candle, 
for  the  garret  was  dark  even  at  midday,  we  went  up  the  stairs. 
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through  long,  narrow  corridors,  past  the  awful  room,  and  then  up 
the  narrow  attic  stairs.  I  knew  the  room  from  the  involuntary 
shudder  which  aunt  Louisa  gave  as  she  passed  the  door.  I  shud- 
dered too,  and  felt  as  though  I  was  in  the  presence  of  death.  The 
courage  with  which  I  had  thought  I  could  enter  that  room,  if  the 
the  opportunity  were  presented,  suddenly  deserted  me,  and  I 
shrank  to  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  as  far  from  it  as  possible. 
In  the  garret  everything  looked  ghost-like  in  the  dim,  flickering 
light  of  the  candle.  My  aunt  opened  an  old  chest,  in  search  of 
some  healing  herbs  for  aunt  Maria.  Looking  around  me.  I  soon 
spied  a  little,  old  black  trunk,  with  the  name  "  Eleanor  "  in  brass 
nails  on  the  lid.  I  started  with  surprise,  for  that  was  the  name 
of  the  lost  child.  All  my  old  curiosity  was  awakened,  and  I  longed 
more  than  ever  to  know  the  worst  of  that  terrible  mystery.  I 
begged  aunt  Louisa  to  tell  me  the  story.  She  seemed  very  un- 
willing; indeed,  I  think  she  hardly  dared  mention  the  name,  she 
stood  in  such  awe  of  her  father's  injunction  never  to  repeat  it. 
After  much  persuasion  she  opened  the  little  trunk,  and  took  from 
it  an  old  yellow  manuscript,  and  told  me  that  I  could  read  that, 
but  she  would  never  tell  it  with  her  own  lips. 

I  took  the  time-stained  paper,  and  in  the  privacy  of  my  own 
room  read  it.  It  was  the  account  of  the  disappearance  of  little 
Eleanor,  and  of  the  death  of  my  grandfather.  It  spoke  of  an  old 
woman,  who  lived  for  years  in  a  little  hut  by  the  side  of  a  lake 
about  a  mile  from  the  house.     Tradition  said  that  her  a^e  was 

e 

unknown,  and  that  she  was  destined  to  live  forever;  some  even 
called  her  a  witch,  because  she  professed  to  tell  fortunes  and  inter- 
pret dreams.  She  lived  on  my  grandfather's  land,  and  in  early  life 
he  had  tried  to  remove  her  hut  to  another  place,  but  he  only  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  her  lasting  hatred.  At  one  time  she  set  fire  to 
his  barn,  and  was  discovered,  and  imprisoned  for  the  crime.  "When 
she  was  released  she  seemed  so  peaceable  that  her  hatred  was 
forgotten,  and  when  my  aunt  so  strangely  disappeared,  no  one 
thought  of  connecting  her  with  the  event.  Little  Eleanor  had 
been  very  ill.  and  was  just  recovering.  As  she  was  sleeping 
quietly,  grandmother  left  her  for  a  moment  to  attend  to  some 
necessary  errand,  and  when  she  returned  the  child  was  gone  ! 
Thorough  search  was  made  for  her  everywhere,  but  all  in  vain  : 
nothing  could  'be  learned  concerning  her.  Five  years  afterwards 
my  grandmother  died,  having  never  fully  recovered  from  the  shock, 
and  my  grandfather,  as  I  have  said,  lost  his  reason.  This  paper 
also  said  that  one  morning,  ten  years  afterwards,  the  body  of  the 
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witch  was  found  in  the  lake,  and  concealed  in  her  garments  was 
found  a  letter  addressed  to  my  grandfather,  which  was  given  to 
him  at  once.  Upon  receiving  it  he  shut  himself  in  his  room,  and 
the  next  morning  was  found  there  dead ;  but  no  traces  of  the  letter 
were  discovered. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  account,  and  longed  more 
than  ever  to  enter  that  closed  room,  to  see  the  painting,  and  search 
for  the  letter,  which  I  felt  certain  must  be  there.  I  knew  my 
aunts  would  never  give  me  permission,  but  I  resolved  to  find  my 
way  in  by  some  means.  On  the  outside  of  the  house,  below  the 
window  of  that  room,  was  a  low  balcony,  with  a  trellis  leading  up 
to  it.  If  I  can  only  reach  that,  I  thought.  I  can  get  through  the 
window  into  the  room. 

One  day  aunt  Maria  and  aunt  Louisa  left  me  in  the  house  alone, 
with  the  exception  of  an  old  colored  servant  in  the  kitchen.  The 
longed-for  time  had  come,  and  immediately  I  began  my  preparations 
to  enter  that  room.  I  easily  reached  the  balcony  from  the  trellis, 
and  tried  the  window.  To  my  amazement  it  opened,  but  with  a 
creaking  noise,  which  to  my  startled  imagination  sounded  like  a 
groan.  My  first  impulse  was  to  turn  and  run  ;  but  I  overcame  my 
terror,  and  pushed  back  the  heavy  drapery  curtains.  Directly 
opposite  me  was  the  picture  of  Eleanor,  and  so  life-like  that  I 
almost  thought  I  beheld  her  living.  I  stepped  into  the  chamber, 
and  went  immediately  to  the  high,  old-fashioned  desk,  thinking  that 
there  I  should  certainly  find  the  letter.  I  searched  thoroughly 
every  drawer  and  compartment,  and  even  felt  over  the  bottoms 
of  the  drawers  for  some  secret  spring  which  should  disclose  a  false 
bottom ;  but  my  search  was  fruitless. 

Finally  I  was  ready  to  leave  the  damp  and  musty  room,  for  I  was 
completely  chilled,  though  it  was  a  warm  day  in  summer.  I  stood 
before  the  picture  to  take  one  more  look,  and  touched  it,  for  it 
seemed  so  life-like.  At  my  touch  the  whole  frame  jarred,  and  there 
dropped  at  my  feet  an  old  letter  which  must  have  been  on  the  point 
of  falling,  and  needed  only  that  touch  to  bring  it  from  its  long 
hiding-place.  Imagine  my  delight  when  I  found  that  it  was  the 
old  witch's  letter  to  my  grandfather  ! 

The  writing  was  cramped  and  uneven,  but  I  made  out  the  most 
of  it.  The  old  woman  said  she  had  never  ceased  to  hate  my  grand- 
father. When  she  saw  him  so  happy  with  his  little  Eleanor  she 
resolved  to  destroy  his  happiness,  and,  after  long  watching  her 
opportunity,  she  stole  her  away  in  her  sleep.  At  first  she  had 
intended  to  throw  her  into  the  lake  ;  but  she  did  not  quite  dare 
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to  do  that,  for  she  knew  that  she  would  be  suspected,  yet  she  wanted 
more  than  anything  else  to  kill  her.  However,  she  carried  her  off, 
and  sold  her  to  a  company  of  travelling  gypsies,  to  which  she  had 
once  belonged,  and  kept  herself  informed  of  her  whereabouts.  .At 
the  time  she  wrote  this  letter  she  had  just  heard  of  her  death, 
from  the  cruel  treatment  she  had  received.  She  wrote  this  letter 
not  to  confess  her  sin.  but  to  make  grandfather's  grief  more  keen. 
1  was  sadly  disappointed :  I  had  hoped  that  Eleanor  was  still  living, 
and  that  there  would  be  some  romance  about  her  recovery.  After 
all,  I  was  sorrv  that  I  knew  the  truth  of  this  sad  story.  I  did  not 
know  whether  to  tell  my  aunts  or  not,  but  finally  decided  that  it 
was  better  to  leave  them  in  ignorance:  and  so  in  ignorance  they 
reinaiued  to  the  day  of  their  death. 

I  am  an  old  lady  now ;  but  no  event  of  my  life  stands  out  more 
clearly  in  mv  memory  than  does  this  one  of  the  summer  of  "2*2. 


SLEIGHING  SONG. 

Jingle-jing !  jingle-jini: '. 
Merrily  the '  sleigh-bells  ring; 

Sounding  through  the  wintry  weather, 

Chiming,  timing  all  together. 

With  the  steady  rhythmic  beat 

Of  our  horses  hurrying  feet, 
Loud  and  sweet- 
Jingle,  jingle,  jingle-jing ! 

Jingle-jing !  jingle-jing ! 

Cheerily  the  sleigh-bells  ring; 
And  our  hearts  beat  time  together 
With  the  bells,  this  wintry  weather. 
Bright  the  sunshine  on  the  snow. 
Keen  the  chilly  north  winds  blow. 
As  we  go. 

Jingle,  jingle,  jingle-jing ! 

Jingle-jing!  jingle-jing! 

Steadily  the  sleigh-bells  ring. 
Homeward  through  the  sunset  splendor: 
Homeward  through  the  twilight  tender: 
While  the  stars  come  one  by  one. 
And  our  long,  bright  day  is  done- 
Still  we  hear. 
In  our  dreaming,  faint,  but  clear. 

Jingle,  jingle,  jingle-jing. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  BUSKIN. 

POREMOST  among  the  names  famed  iu  art  in  these  modern  days 
i*  that  of  .John  Raskin-  Gifted  from  childhood  with  a  keen  per- 
ception of  the  beautiful,  he  early  devoted  himself  to  art.  taking  up 
water  colors  as  his  special  branch.  His  brush  was  soon  reinforced 
by  his  powerful  pen.  and,  though  he  has  beautifully  illustrated 
some  of  his  own  works,  it  is  not  as  an  artist,  but  as  an  art-critic, 
that  he  ha>  gained  a  name. 

Like  other  reformers,  when  he  first  attempted  to  direct  the 
course  of  art-thought,  he  was  sharply  assailed  on  all  sides;  but 
none  even  of  those  who  most  opposed  his  views  could  be  insensible 
to  the  artistic  finish  of  his  writings.  He  has  written  much ;  the 
Modern  Painters  being  his  first  and  perhaps  most  characteristic 
work.  This  book,  or  series  of  lx>oks,  though  originally  begun  as  a 
defence  of  the  modern  school  in  opposition  to  the  old  masters, 
gradually  resolved  itself  into  a  philosophical  discussion  of  landscape 
gardening.  It  is  in  itself  a  triumph  of  art.  His  later  works,  how- 
ever, as  his  Letters  to  Workingmen.  while  no  less  intrinsically 
beautiful,  are  characterized  by  greater  simplicity  and  directness. 
Ruskin  himself  said,  in  speaking  of  his  earlier  writings,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  write  too  young,  when  he  knew  only  half  truths,  and  was 
eager  to  set  them  forth  by  what  he  considered  fine  words.  But  all 
his  writings  abouud  iu  rare  literary  gems,  set  in  most  exquisite 
language.  His  words  are  as  picturesque  and  brilliant  as  the  colors 
of  his  favorite  Turner.  They  burn  with  color.  But  there  is  no 
exaggeration,  no  crudeness  in  their  strength.  This  delicacy  and 
power  of  finish  bespeak  a  mind  attuned  to  the  art  of  Greece,  not 
Rome.  He  is  abundant  in  the  use  of  adjectives  that  most  fitly 
express  his  meaning.  Every  word  is  aptly  chosen  to  bring  out  a 
special  tone,  an  exact  shade  of  thought  His  phrases  are  stately, 
but  never  stiff;  and  though  his  sentences  are  long  and  complex, 
they  are  clear,  and  flow  on  like  songs  set  to  inaudible  music. 

The  style  is  rich  and  ornate  ;  full,  yet  suggestive  and  vivid  in 
coloring.  But  the  charm  of  these  writings  does  not  lie  in  mere 
style.  It  is  rather  in  the  spirit  they  breathe,  the  revelation  of  the 
author's  own  earnest  individuality.  How  passionate  a  love  of 
nature  is  shown  in  his  exquisite  descriptions  of  scenery,  how  keen 
an  observation,  and  how  tender  a  sympathy  with  her  in  all  her 
changing  moods  !  But  the  high  ideals  of  beauty  that  lie  in  the 
eloquent  language  betray  no  mere  sensuous  love.     Despite  the 
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pieturesqueuess  of  his  expression,  there  is  a  practical,  earnest  sim- 
plicity iu  his  thought.  He  writes  not  to  gratify  an  aesthetic  taste, 
but  to  uplift  and  euuoble  his  fellownieu.  His  own  estimate  of  what 
a  true  book  is  assumes  that  one  has  something  to  say  which  he 
perceives  to  be  true  ami  useful,  and  which,  so  far  as  he  knows,  no 
one  has  yet  said,  and  no  one  else  cau  say. 

He  is  not  simply  a  student  of  nature,  but  warmly  appreciates 
all  that  is  beautiful  iu  human  life  and  character.  He  is  pre- 
eminently a  lover  of  humanity,  the  study  of  which  he  calls  the 
greatest  science  in  the  world.  Nor  is  he  a  mere  theorist  in  this. 
His  unceasing  activity  in  behalf  of  others  fulfils  the  spirit  of  his 
favorite  motto.  "To-day."  Not  only  in  his  words,  bqt  in'his  active 
philanthropy  is  expressed  his  deep  sympathy  with  those  who  walk 
the  humbler  paths  of  life  —  a  fellow-feeling,  extending  to  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  men.  An  imperishable  memorial  of  his  especial 
iuterest  in  the  education  of  women  stands  iu  the  Whirelands  School 
in  Chelsea,  to  the  influence  of  which  so  many  girls  owe  their 
only  knowledge  of  the  good  and  beautiful  in  life.  The  world  owes 
a  yet  unrealized  debt  to  this  siucerest  of  philanthropists,  this  truest 
of  artists.  How  much  his  many  works.  **  The  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture."  -  Stones  of  Venice."  -  Se-ame  and  Lilie-."  and 
others,  aud  above  all  his  own  life,  have  done  to  raise  men  to  a 
higher  level,  to  give  them  purer  ideals,  aud  quicken  them  to  a  truer 
performance  of  duty,  cannot  be  estimated. 

Before  him  art-criticism  was  cold  and  heartless :  he  brought  to 
it  a  warm  sympathy,  a  teuderness  of  judgment,  aud  a  readiness  of 
appreciation  that  welcomed  merit  wherever  found.  He  taught  that 
the  sense  of  beauty  belougs  to  the  moral,  and  not  to  the  intellectual 
side  of  our  nature,  and  is  destined  to  lead  us  beyond  nature  and 
beyond  humauity  up  to  the  Source  of  all  beauty,  the  God  of  nature 
and  of  mau  ;  that  all  art  is  the  expression  of  man  s  delight  in  God's 
work,  aud  is  good  in  proportion  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  record. 
Ruskiu's  own  deepest  convictions,  apprehended  in  all  his  writings, 
eveu  though  uuexpressed.  are  based  upon  this  recognition  of  the 
divine:  and  a  sympathetic  reader  leaves  his  glowing  pages  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  that  wi:a  which  we  turn  from  au  exquisite  sunset, 
that  seems  to  borrow  the  very  hues  of  heaven. 
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VENUS  OF  MEL  OS. 

O  mystic  goddess,  heaven  sent. 

Queen  of  the  fair  and  love  divine, 
To  thee  the  world  is  most  content 

To  grant  the  prize  for  form  sublime. 
In  all  parts  dost  so  lovely  seem 

Thy  beauty,  perfect  in  our  sicrht. 
Thou  art  not  stone,  but  some  sweet  dream. 

Or  lily,  bending  toward  the  light. 
Who,  then,  did  fashion  thee  so  fair? 

Could  human  hand  such  work  perform  ? 
Thy  classic  brow  and  waving  hair 

Were  wrought  by  genius  heaven  born. 
Oli,  deign  to  speak:  thy  past  unseal; 

Thy  maker's  name  to  us  reveal.  c.  f.  c.  '87- 


THE  BROTHERS. 

"  These  builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part  ; 
For  the  gods  see  everywhere." 

Margarethe.  and  Hermann  and  Sigmund.  her  little  blind 
brothers,  lived  in  their  happy  home  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Germany.  Their  father  was  a  well-to-do  boat- builder,  of  an  easy, 
comfortable  disposition,  who  worked  steadily  all  day  at  his  trade, 
and  when  night  came  enjoyed  sitting  down  by  his  own  fireside  to 
smoke  his  pipe  and  take  his  nap  in  peace.  The  mother  was  a  sweet, 
gentle  woman,  with  a  strong  religious  nature  and  a  passionate  love 
for  her  children.  The  boys,  Hermann  and  Sigmund.  bright  little 
fellows,  always  cheerful  and  happy,  played  out  on  the  rocks  aud  in 
the  sand,  carefully  watched  over  by  their  sister  Margarethe.  Rut 
their  favorite  place  of  amusement  was  their  father's  workshop,  where 
they  would  spend  whole  days  ;  Hermann,  in  building  little  boats 
like  his  father's  bis;  ones ;  while  Sigmund  liked  nothing  so  much  as 
to  play  on  his  uncle's  old  fiddle.  The  good-natured  father  cor- 
rected Hermann's  mistakes,  carefully  guiding  his  little  hands  over  his 
own  work  and  the  child's;  but.  though  he  could  not  teach  Sigmund 
the  music  he  so  longed  to  play,  the  old  shoemaker  in  the  next  shop 
did,  and  took  much  pride  in  the  truly  wonderful  talent  which  his 
little  blind  pupil  showed. 
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As  the  boys  grew  older  they  were  sent  to  a  school  for  the  blind, 
where  they  were  taught  the  common  branches,  and  where  Sigmund 
received  excellent  musical  instruction.  Wlien  they  returned  home 
they  went  into  their  father's  shop  and  worked  with  him  until  bii 
death.  Then,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one.  they  still  took  order-, 
doing  all  the  work  themselves. 

At  last  their  success  brought  them  into  public  notice.  A  rich 
man  in  a  neighboring  town,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  sailors 
and  boating,  offered  a  silver  cup  to  the  owner  of  the  champion  boat 
in  a  race  prescribed  within  certain  limits  along  the  shore.  The 
boat-builders  far  and  near  worked  with  great  zeal,  each  determined 
to  secure  the  prize;  and  amonj  them  were  the  blind  brothers. 

The  great  day  of  the  contest  dawned  fair  and  bright.  The  shores 
were  lined  with  enthusiastic  spectators.  Six  boats  were  entered  for 
the  race,  which  was  set  for  the  distance  of  two  miles  to  a  certain 
rock,  and  return.  The  signal  was  given,  and  away  they  went,  with 
their  sails  spread,  like  a  flock  of  white  birds.  At  first  they  kept 
well  together;  then  one  after  another  began  to  fall  behind.  Still 
the  Margarethe  held  her  own  ;  but  no  one  save  her  much  thought, 
except  to  speak  of  the  marvellous  grace  with  which  she  rested  on 
the  water. 

Borne  like  its  bHlows  onward," 

and  of  the  delicious  strains  of  music  with  which  she  greeted  the 
listening  ear.  For  they  said.  u  How  can  a  boat  built  by  two  blind 
men  win,  among  so  many  others  ?  "  On,  on  they  flew  j  and  as  they 
rounded  the  point  to  return  the  Margarethe  was  one  of  the  first 
three. 

But  let  us  look  at  our  friends  in  the  Margarethe.  who  cannot 
enjoy  the  sight  of  the  other  boats.  Little  Margarethe.  now  a  l>eau- 
tiful  young  woman,  is  with  her  brothers,  guiding  the  rudder  with 
her  own  firm  hand,  while  her  gentle  voice  tells  them  how  they  are 
succeeding.  Beside  her  Sigmund  plays  some  sweet,  familiar  strain, 
and  Hermann  shifts  the  sails.  On  sped  the  Margarethe.  past  the 
second  boat,  past  the  first,  to  the  goal. 

When  the  people  recovered  from  their  astonishment  some  one 
began  to  cheer.  Louder  and  louder  grew  the  applause,  until  the 
whole  shore  resouuded  with  their  acclamations.  The  cup  was 
presented  to  the  brothers  :  and  later  the  sweetest  violin  which  could 
be  procured  in  the  kingdom  was  given  to  Sigmund. 

After  the  death  of  their  mother  they  came  to  America,  making  a 
home  in  Xew  England,  where  they  now  live.    They  have  built  a 
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large  ship-yard,  of  which  Hermann  is  master ;  and,  indeed,  his 
success  in  building  boats  is  most  wonderful ;  for  he  has  been  called 
to  inspect  the  champion  yachts,  and  by  his  hand  or  cane  can  detect 
any  flaw  which  a  skilled  workman  could  hardly  discover  with  the 
use  of  his  eyes.  He  can  often  be  seen  sailing  in  one  of  the  neigh- 
boring bays,  in  the  the  little  Margarethe  guided  by  his  sister.  Sig- 
mund  has  returned  lately  to  Germany,  where  he  is  studying  with  a 
famous  music-master. 

They  are  busy,  happy  men,  furnishing  a  noble  example  of  how 
much  can  be  done  by  those  who  have  lost  the  most  precious  of  all 
the  senses.  .  c.  p.  c.  '87. 
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Wk  hoped  ;is  we  descended  the  Balkans,  after  our  pleasant  trip 
through  Bulgaria,  as  reported  in  the  last  Courant,  that  this  fair  laud, 
under  Alexander's  reign,  would  enjoy  jean  ot'  peace  and  prosperity. 
But  at  this  present  time  how  critical  is  the  condition  of  her  affairs!  The 
abduction  of  Alexander,  his  return  amid  the  rejoicings  of  his  people,  and 
the  resignation  of  his  rightful  power  tor  the  sake  of  his  country's  safety, 
have  all  passed  as  rapidly  a<  a  dream.  We  Admire  the  wise  and  noble 
efforts  of  the  Bulgarian  delegates  to  fulfil  the  hard  task  set  before  them: 
namely,  to  choose  a  prince  fit  to  succeed  Alexander,  and  yet  one  accept- 
able to  the  Czar.  The  choice  of  Prince  Waldeinar  of  Denmark  was 
daring,  yet  showed  consummate  wisdom,  for  all  naturally  inferred  that 
the  Czar  could  not  refuse  to  sanction  the  election  of  his  own  brother- 
in-law;  yet  he  has  done  this:  and,  moreover,  Prince  Waldemar  himself, 
with  a  prudent  regard  for  his  own  sat'ety.  has  declined  the  honor  of  the 
Bulgarian  throne.  The  recent  refusal  of  the  Czar  to  recognize  the 
authority  ot  the  Sobranje  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  general 
and  embassy,  mean  war,  unless  the  other  powers  actively  interfere.  At 
the  time  of  writing,  Austria  and  Italy  have  shown  themselves  seriously 
opposed  to  the  Russian  course.  Will  England.  France,  and  Germany 
allow  Russia  to  gain  possession  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Bulgaria  and  the 
Balkan  mountains ?  Russia  is  determined  to  take  this  grand  stride  to- 
wards Constantinople,  if  she  can  do  it  without  fighting  combined  Europe. 
The  Balkans  once  in  her  hands,  Constantinople  will  be  an  easy  prey. 
If  England  does  not  realize  that  a  nation  like  the  Bulgarian  is  the  very 
strongest  barrier  between  the  Czar  and  Constantinople,  Russia,  neverthe- 
less, knows  it,  and  will  utterly  crush  that  people  as  soon  as  she  can. 
Is  the  fate  of  Bulgaria  to  be  like  that  of  Poland?  The  sympathy  of 
true  Americans  must  be  with  the  Bulgarian  people  in  this  crisis.  Our 
strongest  wishes  are  for  the  speedy  overthrow  of  Russian  machinations, 
and  our  belief  is  firm  in  the  final  good  which  must  surely  come  out  of  all 
these  seeming  evils. 

The  interest  always  felt  in  our  Anniversary  Exercises  was  increased  at 
the  last  commencement  by  an  unusually  large  graduating  class.  The 
eighteen  members  of  the  class  of  '86  were  proud  to  belong  to  one  of  the 
largest  classes  ever  graduated  from  Abbot  Academy:  this  number  being 
equalled  only  once  in  the  history  of  the  school,  in  '78. 
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The  baccalaureate  sermon  at  the  Old  South  Church  was  delivered 
Sunday,  June  13,  by  Rev.  D.  T.  Lanphear,  D.D.,  of  Beverly,  Mass., 
father  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class. 

Dr.  Lanphear  took  for  his  text  the  seventeenth  verse  of  the  ninetieth 
Psalm  :  "  Let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us,  and  establish 
thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us;  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  estab- 
lish thou  it."  The  preacher  defined  beauty  as  an  assemblage  of  graces 
or  properties  pleasing  to  the  sight,  as  a  multitude  of  symmetrical  parts 
united  in  a  consistent  whole.  Thus  by  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  we  must 
understand  the  divine  attributes  as  existing  in  the  perfection  of  harmony. 
The  prayer  of  the  text  is  for  man  in  all  ages  and  conditions,  in  answer  to 
which  the  race  realizes  the  divine  purpose  for  which  it  was  brought  into 
being.  In  pursuing  this  thought  the  speaker  took  as  his  subject,  The 
divine  glory  in  the  life  and  Work  of  woman.  The  sermon  was  divided  as 
follows:  I.  The  work  of  woman,  whatever  the  place  accorded  to  her.  II. 
The  divine  glory  in  the  life  and  work  of  woman  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  credit  she  may  receive  in  human  history  ;  for  in  this  world  the  best 
work  does  not  always  receive  just  credit.  III.  While  probably  a  larger 
portion  of  woman's  work  than  of  man's  has  been  done  in  obscurity,  yet 
enough  has  been  so  publicly  marked  with  the  divine  favor  as  to  dis- 
allow her  inferiority  in  any  civilization  worthy  the  name.  IV.  Woman's 
work  in  the  future ;  in  correcting  and  refining  popular  taste ;  for  educa- 
tion ;  for  the  church ;  and  for  the  cause  of  missions.  With  so  broad  a 
field  opening  for  woman's  work,  she  cannot  be  spared  to  do  any  work 
which  man  can  do  properly ;  and  if  woman  is  true  to  her  position  it 
will  be  everywhere  acknowledged  that  she  has  a  glorious  work.  The 
sermon  closed  with  an  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  graduating  class, 
that,  whatever  the  scene  of  their  life  and  work,  they  should  so  live  as  to 
receive  at  last  the  plaudit,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant " ;  and 
that  the  text  should  be  the  prayer  of  their  lives. 

Our  first  thought  on  Anniversary-day,  Tuesday,  «June  15,  was  of  the 
weather;  and  we  were  all  disappointed  to  find  it  cold  and  wet.  But, 
in  spite  of  mist  and  chilliness,  at  an  early  hour  the  Academy  Hall  was 
crowded  with  friends  of  the  graduates  and  of  the  school.  The  exercises 
of  the  day  began  at  8.45,  and  the  following  programme  was  carried  out: 

Music.  —  Semi-Chorus,  The  Wanderer's  Greeting  (Abt). 

French  Essay. —  Olympia  Morata,  Miss  Jennie  H.  Lanphear. 

Reading.  —  The  Alto's  Inspiration,  Miss  Mary  A.  Libby. 

German  Essay.  —  Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise,  Miss  Mary  M.  Gorton. 

Reading.  —  Polly  Mariner,  Tailoress  (Rose  Terry  Cooke),  Miss  Frances 
T.  Swazey. 

Latin  Essay.  —  Forum  Romanum,  Miss  Harriet  L.  Raymond. 
English  Essay.  —  The  Tendency  of  American  Verse,  Miss  Lucia  E. 
Trevitt. 

The  unveiling  of  the  portraits  of  Miss  McKeen  and  Miss  Phebe,  which 
were  presented  to  the  Academy  by  the  friends  and  former  members  of 
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the  school,  was  a  very  pleasant  feature  of  the  exercises.  On  behalf  of 
the  Trustees,  Rev.  E.  G.  Porter,  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  accepted  the  gifts. 
He  spoke  of  their  high  appreciation  of  the  portraits,  and  of  their  gratitude 
to  Mrs.  Downs,  by  whose  untiring  efforts  they  were  obtained.  She  most 
generously  assumed  the  entire  responsibility  of  securing  the  pledges,  and 
receiving  the  contributions ;  she  selected  the  artists,  and  carefully  watched 
the  progress  of  the  work  till  its  completion.  After  a  piano  duet  by 
Misses  Carleton  and  Pitts,  the  oration  was  delivered  by  Miss  Carleton, 
the  president  of  the  class. 

The  rain  prevented  the  usual  tree-planting  in  the  grove ;  but  the  class 
gathered  around  the  piano  as  they  sang  the  tree-song,  and  the  spade  was 
then  transferred  to  the  class  of  '87;  Miss  Alice  Hamlin,  the  president,  in 
a  few  appropriate  words  accepting  it  in  behalf  of  the  class. 

The  transfer  of  the  spade  closed  the  exercises  in  the  Academy  Hall, 
and  all  present  then  proceeded  to  the  Old  South  Church,  which  was  soon 
well  filled  with  those  interested  in  the  school.  The  singing  of  the  school 
choir,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Downs,  was  very  appropriate,  and 
added  much  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  occasion.  Before  the  address  of 
Rev.  Arthur  Little,  D.D.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  Prof.  J.  \V.  Churchill,  in  behalf 
of  the  Trustees,  stated  the  progress  made  during  the  year  in  the  raising 
of  funds  for  the  new  buildings. 

In  his  interesting  address  Dr.  Little  spoke  of  the  great  opportunities  for 
power  which  young  women  of  the  present  day  may  gain  from  the  advan- 
tages of  education  opened  to  them ;  and  the  theme  of  his  remarks  was, 
The  best  investment  of  this  power.  Before  investing,  it  would  be  well 
to  gather  more  capital.  Young  people  are  in  too  great  haste.  They 
should  be  willing  to  toil  patiently  in  equipment  that  the  achievement  may 
be  more  fruitful.  The  speaker  earnestly  set  forth  the  need  for  thorough 
scholars,  not  average  men  and  women ;  there  are  plenty  of  persons  who 
know  at  a  thing,  and  around  it,  but  not  the  thing  itself;  and  what  we 
need  now  is  thorough  scholarship,  not  pretty  good  scholars.  There  is 
danger  of  paralysis  resulting  from  inactivity,  because  of  energy  scattered 
in  many  directions  ;  and  hence  the  lines  of  work  must  be  few.  There  are 
a  thousand  good  things  we  cannot  do,  and  we  must  choose  where  our 
vitality  can  most  vitalize  others.  The  address  was  marked  by  great 
vigor,  originality,  and  clearness  of  thought ;  its  suggestions  were  full  of 
inspiration  to  the  broadest  and  noblest  culture ;  and  it  was  delivered  with 
the  earnestness  and  deep  sympathy  so  characteristic  of  the  speaker.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  address,  with  appropriate  words  to  the  members 
of  the  graduating  class.  Dr.  Little  presented  the  diplomas ;  and  as  we 
sang  the  parting  hymn  we  began  to  realize  that  another  class  had  gone 
out  from  Abbot,  and  that  these  familiar  faces  would  hereafter  be  seen 
among  us  only  occasionally. 

From  the  church  we  returned  to  Smith  Hall  to  partake  of  the  bountiful 
collation  which  had  been  prepared.  During  the  afternoon  many  im- 
proved the  opportunity  to  renew  old  friendships ;  this  being  one  of  the 
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pleasantest  features  of  the  Anniversary  occasion.  An  unusually  large 
number  of  former  graduates  were  present ;  and  the  classes  of  '84  and  '85 
were  especially  fortunate  in  their  reunions,  as  nearly  all  the  members  of 
both  classes  were  able  to  pay  at  least  a  short  visit  to  Abbot,  and  several 
remained  through  the  commencement  exercises. 

During  the  afternoon  the  Alumnae  Association  met  as  usual  in  the 
Academy  Hall,  and  re-elected  its  entire  board  of  officers.  A  committee 
was  chosen  to  report  upon  the  advisability  of  holding  two  meetings 
during  the  year ;  one  at  Andover,  after  the  anniversary  exercises,  and 
the  other  to  be  held  elsewhere,  at  such  time  as  most  convenient.  Mrs. 
Annie  Sawyer  Downs  read  the  following  interesting  paper,  regarding  the 
portraits  of  Miss  McKeen  and  Miss  Phebe. 

Carlyle  says,  "  Nothing  is  so  difficult  to  do  that  it  does  not  look  easy  when 
it  is  done";  and  whatever  I  may  think  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  in 
general,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  correctness  so  far  as  our  new  portraits  are 
concerned ;  for  now  they  are  upon  the  walls  no  reason  appears  why  they 
should  not  have  been  there  long  before.  Doubtless  all  remember  with 
what  pleasure  we  passed,  two  years  ago,  our  resolutions  of  gratitude  and 
congratulations  at  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  connection  of  Miss 
McKeen  and  Miss  Phebe  F.  McKeen  with  Abbot  Academy.  To  express 
our  gratitude  in  a  tangible  manner,  we  voted  to  join  with  past  and  present 
pupils  and  any  friends  of  the  school  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  money  to 
procure  portraits  in  oil  of  Miss  McKeen  and  Miss  Phebe  for  this  hall.  The 
pictures  before  you  testify  to  the  full  success  of  the  plan.  Miss  McKeen's 
picture,  painted  from  life  by  Mr.  Edgar  Parker  of  Boston,  is  not  only  an 
admirable  likeness,  but  is  thought  by  Mr.  Parker  himself  and  by  compe- 
tent critics,  to  be  as  good  a  portrait  as  he  has  ever  painted.  Andover 
alumnae  of  Abbot  Academy  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Parker's  work,  as  the 
admirable  portrait  of  Mr.  John  Smith  in  the  Memorial  Hall  is  from 
his  hand.  He  expressed  himself  from  the  start  as  much  interested  in 
Miss  McKeen's  picture ;  had  not  only  plenty  of  time  for  it,  but  as  many 
sittings  as  he  wanted ;  and,  what  was  of  great  importance  to  us,  made  a 
generous  discount  from  his  ordinary  price.  He  said  frankly,  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  him  to  place  a  good  specimen  of  his  art  upon  our  walls, 
and  we  agreed,  but  still  record  gratefully  that  he  made  no  sharp  bargain 
with  us  —  that  our  necessities,  and  not  his  demands,  settled  the  sum. 

For  Miss  Phebe's  picture  we  felt  there  could  be  but  one  artist.  Miss 
McKeen  was  confident  that  only  Miss  Means,  who  knew  her  well,  who  had 
been  her  pupil,  and  who  loved  her  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  friend,  could 
successfully  reproduce,  from  photograph  and  recollection,  the  bright  face, 
the  inspiring  smile,  and  the  brilliant  eyes  so  vividly  remembered  by  us  all. 
Speaking  for  Miss  McKeen  and  myself,  I  say  with  emphasis  that  Miss 
Means  has  succeeded  marvellously.  The  soul  of  Miss  Phebe  animates 
the  face,  and  the  head  in  its  fine  and  spirited  poise  recalls  the  buoyancy 
and  abounding  hope  which  characterized  her  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds, 
and  permeates  every  remembrance  of  her. 
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The  contribution?  have  come  from  all  quarters,  in  suras  large  and  small. 
As  I  have  no  list  of  the  members  of  this  society,  I  do  not  know  in  what 
proportion  their  subscriptions  stand.  I  sent  out  live  hundred  circulars, 
which  were  furnished  me  by  your  secretary  ;  and  fifty  .-tamped  one  cent 
envelopes,  which  were  likewise  furnished  ine.  I  found  circular-sending 
resulted  unsatisfactorily,  and  took  to  letter-writing  instead.  Perhaps  you 
will  not  wonder  that  I  have  collected  and  have  pledjed  a  sum  sufficient 
to  pay  the  artists  and  for  the  frames,  when  I  tell  you  I  have  written  almost 
a  thousand  letters.  B  it  you  rau*t  not  think  this  mean-  to  as  many  dif- 
ferent persons ;  for  in  some  cases  I  have  had  to  write  three  letters  to  secure 
a  contribution,  and  in  almost  all  cases  at  least  two.  I  have  received  no 
sum  larger  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  none  smaller  than  twenty-five 
cents.  To  all  who  have  encouraged  by  words  and  gifts  I  am  heartily 
thankful.  Those  who  have  sent  contributions  without  clew  to  their 
names  or  identity  must  receive  these  public  words  of  gratitude  as  the  only 
ones  possible  for  dm  to  render.  Three  of  the  twenty-seven  classes  who 
have  graduated  since  Miss  McKeen  came,  '77,  '78,  and  '83,  have  greatly 
assisted  by  taking  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  doing  the  necessary 
writing  through  their  secretary,  and  sending  me  the  results.  One  of  these 
classes,  that  of  '78,  has  the  honor  of  being  the  banner  class,  so  far  as  the 
amount  and  promptness  of  its  subscription  as  a  class  is  concerned.  Four 
personal  friends  of  Miss  McKeen's  and  Mis-  Phebe'-.  who.  so  far  as  I  know, 
have  no  actual  connection  with  the  school,  have  sent  welcome  contribu- 
tions, that  they  might  feel  themselves  of  us. 

Xow,  coming  to  the  end  of  ray  two  years'  task,  which  yet  has  been  no 
task,  so  great  has  been  my  delight,  I  feel  like  the  authors  who  have 
finished  good  books,  like  the  mothers  whose  babies  have  outgrown  their 
cradles.  The  pathos  which  attends  the  accomplishment  of  any  effort 
tinges  even  the  gladness  with  which  I  hand  over  my  finished  work  to  the 
Alumnae,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  of  Abbot  Academy.  I  do  not  think 
I  could  bear  to  do  it,  if  I  was  not  certain  that  so  long  as  young  girls,  go  in 
and  out  of  its  doors  the  names  of  Miss  McKeen  and  Miss  Phebe  will  be 
spoken  tenderly  and  reverently,  and  that,  no  matter  what  treasures  future 
years  may  bring,  none  will  be  deemed  more  precious  than  the  portraits  we 
to-day  leave  upon  these  walls. 

Although  we  always  look  forward  to  the  Draper  Reading  with  great 
pleasure,  our  anticipations  are  never  disappointed.  Certainly,  Thursday 
evening,  June  10,  1886.  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  first  selection  on  the  programme,  B  Stealing  a  Sexton."  was  finely 
read  by  Susan  F.  Chapin.  The  reading  of  M  A  Juryman's  Instinct,"  by 
Anna  C.  Bronson,  was  admirable.  We  never  realized  so  fully  the  ter- 
rible responsibility  resting  upon  the  juryman.  A  selection  of  a  very 
different  character,  given  by  Kathreen  Sanborn,  was  "  How  the  Old  Horse 
won  the  Bet."  The  heroism  of  a  young  girl  was  vividly  brought  before 
us  in  the  reading  of  11  Snowbound  at  the  Gray  Eagle,"  by  Florence  I. 
Rowley.    The  rendering  of  8  Rachel  Merivale's  Fidelity,"  by  Harriet  L. 
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Raymond,  was  charming.  "  The  Governor  Marcy,"  a  tale  of  a  sleeping- 
car,  was  given  by  Alice  C.  Twitchell  in  a  most  amusing  manner.  She 
reproduced  the  very  voices  and  accents  of  the  characters.  M  The  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal,"  read  by  Mary  A.  Libby,  gave  new  emphasis  to  the  beauty 
and  nobility  of  its  thought  and  language.  Jeannie  L.  Jillson  stirred  the 
hearts  of  the  audience  by  her  rendering  of  Dick  Bullen's  Christmas 
Gift."  "  Briar- Rose,"  the  story  of  a  young,  light-hearted  girl,  was  read 
with  grace  and  appreciation  by  Jennie  H.  Lanphear.  A  fitting  close  to 
this  interesting  programme  was  "Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  Party,"  given  by 
Frances  T.  Swazey,  in  her  own  happy  manner. 

All  the  readers  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  their  selec- 
tions, and  honored  both  themselves  and  Professor  Churchill  in  their 
rendering. 

We  are  glad  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  work 
which  Professor  Churchill  has  done  for  the  school  in  his  elocutionary 
training.  The  impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils  must 
deepen  as  they  come  to  understand  more  fully  the  value  of  the  best 
expression  of  thought. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  Miss  McKeen  gave  us  an  interesting  account 
of  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Sawyer  Tyler,  of  Somerville,  Mann, 
the  heroine  of  the  story  of  Mary  and  her  Lamb.  Mrs.  Tyler  is  now 
eighty  years  old.  Mary's  home  was  in  Stirling,  Worcester  county,  Mass. 
She  was  very  fond  of  going  with  her  father,  early  in  the  morning,  to 
feed  the  cows  and  the  sheep.  With  a  long  hay-hook,  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  crochet-needle,  she  used  to  pull  the  hay  down  for  the  cows  to  eat, 
and  she  would  gather  the  tend^rest  clover  leaves  for  the  sheep. 

One  morning  she  discovered  some  little  lambs ;  one  of  them  seemed 
scarcely  alive,  and  when  she  asked  her  father  to  let  her  carry  it  home 
and  care  for  it,  he  said  that  it  was  already  dead :  but  Mary  had  noticed 
that  when  she  had  turned  its  head  one  way  it  turned  it  back  again,  so 
she  knew  that  it  had  yet  a  little  life.  Her  father  gave  her  the  lamb  for 
her  own,  and  she  carried  it  home.  She  had  seen  her  mother  make 
catnip  tea  for  the  children,  so  she  made  some  for  the  lamb,  and  after  a 
time  gave  it  some  warm  milk :  but  the  lamb  seemed  to  be  more  dead 
than  alive,  and  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to  watch  with  it.  Her  mother 
made  a  cot  for  her  beside  the  lamb,  and  she  watched  over  it  during  the 
night ;  in  the  morning  the  crisis  was  passed,  and  it  soon  began  to  grow 
strong.  Mary  used  to  wander  about,  selecting  the  tenderest  clover 
leaves  for  her  pet,  and  "  wheresoe'er  that  Mary  went  the  lamb  was  sure 
to  go."  In  this  spirit  of  devotion  it  followed  her  to  school  one  day  "  . 
but  she  had  gone  early,  and  only  two  or  three  of  the  children  knew  her 
secret,  and  as  they  promised  to  keep  it,  she  made  the  lamb  lie  down 
under  her  desk,  and  covered  it  with  a  blanket,  hoping  it  would  remain 
quiet  till  noon.  When  her  class  was  called,  and  Mary  arranged  herself 
with  the  others  toeing  the  crack,  what  was  her  surprise  to  see  the  lamb 
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march  out  too.  to  recite  with  the  rest :  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  "  it 
made  the  children  laugh  and  play  to  see  a  lamb  at  school.''  M  And  so 
the  teacher  turned  it  out ;  but  still  it  lingered  near." 

It  so  happened  that  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  old,  narued  John 
Rollstone.  who  was  studying  with  the  minister,  in  order  to  prepare 
himself  for  college,  had  come  in  that  day  to  visit  the  country  school, 
and  saw  the  whole  performance.  The  next  day,  when  passing  Mary's 
home,  he  handed  her  the  first  three  verses  of  the  rhyme  so  familiar  to 
us  all.  which  he  had  written  for  her.  and  which  she  kept  among  her  most 
precious  treasures.  It  is  not  known  who  wrote  the  remaining  verses,  but 
probably  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale. 

The  lamb  became  a  great  favorite  with  the  cows,  and  used  to  go 
to  pasture  with  them  rather  than  with  the  flock,  and  often  when  they 
came  home  at  night  it  would  run  along  in  front  of  them  into  their  cribs. 
One  night,  when  running  about  as  usual,  it  vexed  one  of  the  cows  so 
much  that  she  tossed  the  lamb  and  pierced  its  heart  with  her  horn. 

Mrs.  Sawyer  spun  some  wool  from  the  lon£  white  fleece  of  the  lamb, 
and  knit  two  pairs  of  stockings  for  Mary,  which  were  very  precious,  and 
were  worn  only  upon  special  occasions.  When  Mary  became  an  old  lady 
she  ravelled  these  stockings,  and  at  a  fair  sold  the  yarn  by  the  half  yard, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston.  Even  from  England 
many  orders  were  sent  for  pieces  of  the  yarn,  and  the  ?um  of  $140  was 
raided  in  this  way. 

We  are  glad  to  give  our  readers  all  the  news  we  have  in  regard  to  the 
Xew  Buildings.  It  will  be  remembered  that  subscriptions  to  the  building 
fund  were  at  first  made  on  condition  that  the  sum  of  SI 00.000  should 
be  pledged  before  July  1.  1886.  As  that  day  drew  near  it  was  seen 
that  this  condition  must  remain  unfulfilled.  Only  Sol, 000  had  been 
raised,  which  measure  of  success  was  almost  wholly  due  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Miss  McKeen.  But  as  it  was  not  the  required  sum.  the 
Trustees  sent  circulars  to  all  who  had  given  pledges,  asking  them  to 
renew  their  subscriptions  without  conditions,  and  to  send  the  amount 
of  the  subscription  in  money  at  their  early  convenience.  Some  have 
promptly  and  cordially  acceded  to  the  request.  The  >um  of  $24,500  has 
been  paid  into  the  treasury.  In  all,  £36,000  are  subscribed  uncondition- 
ally, leaving  Si 5.000  from  which  the  conditions  have  not  yet  been  re- 
moved. We  feel  sure  that  this  lack  of  response  is  unintentional,  at  least 
on  the  part  of  some  who  have  proved  themselves  to  be  true  friends. 
Yet,  with  all  this  assurance  we  would  again  ask  for  a  speedy  response 
from  all  who  have  not  yet  answered  the  circular  of  the  Trustees,  and  as 
early  a  payment  as  convenient.  The  whole  -urn,  when  paid  in,  will  be 
barely  enough  to  erect  the  central  building.  The  stone  is  already  on 
the  ground,  near  the  grove,  for  the  foundation  on  to  which  Smith  Hall 
will  be  moved,  in  order  that  the  new  building  may  stand  on  the  ground 
Smith  Hall  now  occupies.    If  the  $51,000  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Trus- 
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tees  next  June,  the  work  of  moving  and  building  will  be  begun  imme- 
diately after  the  anniversary  exercises. 

Not  only  the  present  need  for  money  in  the  Treasury  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  but  also  the  tact  that  the  original  plan  included  a  new  Academy 
and  Language  Halls.  If  this  plan  is  to  be  carried  out.  further  and 
strenuous  efforts  must  be  made  by  friends  of  the  school. 

The  summer  has  witneessed  the  weddings  of  three  of  the  former 
teachers  of  Abbot  Academy.  Two  were  with  us  last  year  —  Miss  Wilbur 
and  Miss  Pearson ;  Miss  Richards  was  with  us  two  years  ago.  We 
extend  to  them  our  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

Miss  f  Josephine  E.  Richards,  '79,  was  married  to  Mr.  M.  C.  Gile  on 
June  20,  1886.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  Congregational 
church  in  Newport,  N.  H..  the  home  of  the  bride.  The  pulpit  was  dec- 
orated with  wild  flowers,  massed  in  a  bank.  The  chandeliers  were  hung 
with  ferns  and  daisies,  while  the  bridal  pair  stood  under  a  canopy 
covered  with  the  same  lovely  wild  flowers.  The  impressive  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Gile,  brother  of  the  bridegroom,  assisted 
by  Rev.  E.  E.  P.  Abbot  and  Rev.  C.  N.  Flanders,  the  former  and  present 
pastors  of  the  bride.  After  the  ceremony  the  friends  repaired  to  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richards.  The  rooms  were  beautifully  decorated 
with  cut  flowers,  and  in  their  midst  hung:  the  marriage  bell.  In  one 
room  the  valuable  and  numerous  gifts  were  exhibited,  and  in  another, 
the  caterer  showed  his  skill  in  arranging  his  tempting  viands.  The 
ample  grounds  were  lighted  up  with  numberless  Chinese  lanterns.  The 
occasion  was  one  long  to  be  remembered.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gile  left  the 
following  day  for  Berlin,  where  they  will  spend  some  time  in  study. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Lowell  Mail : 

'•  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Stanford  and  Miss  Jennie  H.  Pearson  were  united  in 
marriage  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Willcox,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Pearson, 
the  bride's  father,  on  Wednesday,  September  1,  at  3.30  p.m.  Mr.  Stan- 
ford is  a  graduate  of  our  high  school.  Amherst  College,  and  Yale  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  where  he  has  been  pursuing  a  post-graduate  course  in 
theology  during  the  past  year.  Mrs.  Stanford  is  a  graduate  of  Abbot 
Academy,  Andover,  where  she  has  recently  been  engaged  in  teaching. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  are  under  appointment  by  the  American  Board 
as  missionaries  to  Japan.  The  many  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford 
will  wish  them  a  pleasant  voyage  to  Japan,  and  a  happy  and  successful 
entrance  on  their  work.  It  is  a  thing  of  which  our  city  may  well  be 
proud  that  it  can  send  to  a  heathen  land,  on  such  a  mission,  so  cultured 
and  self-sacrificing  a  young  couple." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  sailed  for  Kioto  October  19.  Although  no 
news  of  their  arrival  has  as  yet  been  received,  we  suppose  that  they 
reached  Japan  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  have  already  been 
warmly  welcomed  by  their  fellow-workers  in  that  land. 
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On  August  17  Miss  Ellen  Wilbur.  '77.  was  married  to  Mr.  Isaac  B. 

Burgess,  teacher  of  Latin  in  the  Rogers  High  SchooL  Newport.  R.  L 
The  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents, 
in  Andover.  by  Rev.  H.  R.  Wilbur,  father  of  the  bride,  assisted  by  Rev. 
J.  J.  Burgess  and  Rev.  Dr.  B.  F.  Bronson,  her  pastor.  The  house  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  flowers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burgess  left  in  the 
evening  for  North  Conway.  N.  H.,  where  they  spent  the  following  two 
weeks,  and  then  went  to  their  new  home  in  Newport,  where  they  are 
vary  pleasantly  situated. 

DRIFTWOOD. 

Several  entertainments  and  addresses  given  last  term  we  mention  now, 
since  they  came  too  near  the  close  of  the  school  year  to  be  noticed  in 
the  June  Courant. 

The  Draper  Speaking  at  Phillips  Academy,  on  Monday  evening.  June 
7th.  presented  an  unusually  interesting  programme.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Donald  Churchill,  who  spoke  the  u  Victor  of  Marengo."  His 
distinct  enunciation,  perfect  ease  of  manner,  and  natural  intonation  were 
excellences  particularly  noticeable.  The  second  prize  was  taken  by 
Richard  Manderful  Hutaling.  who  brought  the  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  vividly 
before  us,  and  with  eye  and  voice  held  the  large  audience  hushed  and 
attentive.  The  range  of  his  voice  and  his  impersonation  of  the  various 
characters  were  especially  fine.  The  winner  of  the  third  prize.  Perrv 
Preston  Eyre,  gave  the  "  Strike  at  the  Forge."  making  thrillingly  vivid  to 
us  some  of  the  scenes  which  have  become  so  common  among  the  laboring 
classes.  The  other  declamations  awakened  so  great  an  interest,  and  were 
of  such  high  merit  that  the  task  of  the  committee  of  award  must  have 
been  most  unenviable.  Music  was  furnished  by  the  Phillips  orchestra, 
and  helped  to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  the  long  waiting  for  the  announce- 
ment of  the  prizes. 

At  the  close  of  the  spring  term  we  enjoyed  two  delightful  social  occa- 
sions. One  was  the  reception  given  to  the  Senior  Class  and  the  Draper 
readers  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Churchill,  whose  charming  hospitality  made 
the  evening  a  rare  one  to  their  guests.  The  other  was  the  party  given 
to  the  Senior  Class  of  Phillips  Academy  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft, 
who  kindly  included  in  their  invitations  our  two  upper  classes.  It  was  a 
most  enjoyable  evening. 

Saturday  evening.  June  5th,  Miss  Susan  Jackson  kindly  consented  to 
speak  to  us  on  the  subject.  ■  Bread :  or.  the  Ethics  of  Eating."  This  she 
illustrated  by  a  Bible  reading,  in  which  she  followed  the  Scripture  from 
the  first  mention  of  bread,  in  Genesis,  to  Christ  as  the  type  of  spiritual 
food  and  the  feast  in  heaven,  mentioned  in  Revelation,  where  all  tfce 
church  are  united. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  June  9th,  the  Rev.  F.  M.  Peloubet  of  Xatick 
explained  the  eighty-fourth  Psalm,  which  the  school  choir  sang  at  our 
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Anniversary  Exercises  the  following  Sunday.  He  said  that  though  one 
might  be  long  familiar  -with  a  passage  of  Scripture,  a  last  reading  would 
often  flash  a  new  meaning  into  the  words,  giving  one  something  of  the 
same  sensation  a  near-sighted  person  has  the  first  time  he  puts  on  glasses. 
A  practical  lesson  drawn  from  the  reading  was  in  reference  to  turning 
the  valley  of  Baca,  a  dry  and  sandy  spot,  into  a  well ;  each  one  is  said 
to  be  a  "  highway  of  God,"  through  which  blessings  may  pass  to  all 
around. 

AVe  listened  with  great  interest  on  Saturday,  Oct.  2d,  to  Prof.  J.  P. 
Taylor  in  his  explanation  of  the  forty-fifth  Psalm.  He  dwelt  specially  on 
the  thirteenth  verse,  "  The  king's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within."  The 
bride  in  the  Psalm  represents  the  church  and  its  individual  members  ;  and 
the  bridegroom,  Christ.  It  is  easy  to  speak  of  Christ  if  one  loves  him;  he 
is  able  to  satisfy  every  desire  ;  and  his  chiefest  glory  is  to  be  in  the  praises 
of  the  redeemed. 

Friday  morning,  Oct.  8th,  Rev.  Arthur  Smith,  of  the  North  China 
Mission,  gave  a  most  entertaining  and  valuable  talk  on  that  country,  and 
its  need  of  more  lady  missionaries  in  the  educational,  evangelistic,  and 
medical  work.  In  his  closing  words  he  urged  upon  all  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  preparation  for  life-work  —  a  preparation  that  would  make  one 
ready  to  respond  to  any  call  for  workers,  and  bring  one  into  close  sym- 
pathy with  those  already  in  the  field. 

Saturday  evening,  Oct.  9th,  we  had  the  rare  pleasure  of  hearing  Prof. 
E.  A.  Park.  His  leading  thought  emphasized  the  truth  that  it  is  not  so 
much  natural  talent  that  makes  men  and  women  eminent,  but  the  spirit 
which  actuates  them,  the  purpose  for  which  they  live.  This  truth  was 
happily  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  several  persons  whom  he  mentioned, 
who  in  early  life  did  not  give  promise  of  great  distinction,  but  whose  repu- 
tation is  now  world-wide.  He  sketched  in  a  most  graphic  way  the  story 
of  the  First  Grenadier  of  France,  who  was  great  simply  in  his  marvellous 
fidelity  to  the  glory  of  his  country.  So  the  humblest  may  receive  the 
greatest  honors,  if  they  act  for  the  glory  of  God. 

It  was  pleasant  to  welcome  again  to  our  Saturday  evening  meeting 
Prof.  G.  F.  Moore,  who  spoke  of  the  mission  of  Jehovah,  as  set  forth  in 
the  forty-second  chapter  of  Isaiah.  He  is  to  -  bring  forth  judgment  unto 
truth,"  or  establish  the  true  religion.  This  he  does  in  two  ways  —  by 
gentleness  and  by  untiring  and  invincible  energy.  Israel  was  first  chosen 
for  this  mission ;  but  the  one  perfect  example  of  just  such  a  servant  was 
Christ.  Utmost  gentleness  and  strength  combined  are  two  of  his  marked 
characteristics.  In  the  true  servants  of  Jehovah  to-day  there  is  to  be  no 
impatience  and  no  discouragement. 

Saturday  evening,  Nov.  6th,  Prof.  E.  Y.  Hincks  read  to  us  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Romans,  and  gave  an  earnest  and  inspiring  talk  on  the  work 
and  power  of  the  Spirit  as  shown  in  this  chapter. 
5 
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At  the  evening  meeting  on  Nov.  20th  we  listened  with  great  interest  to 
Rev.  Leverett  Bradley,  as  he  gave  us  the  meaning  of  the  word  ■  lost," 
illustrating  it  by  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  the  lost  piece  of  money, 
and  the  lost  son. 

On  the  Saturday  evening  of  Thanksgiving  week  Rev.  B.  F.  Bronson 
spoke  to  us  on  the  duty  of  gratitude  to  God.  He  specially  emphasized 
our  tendency  to  receive  the  common  blessings  of  life  as  a  matter  of  course, 
rather  than  with  thanksgiving. 

The  school  year  opened  with  a  larger  number  of  new  scholars  than 
usual ;  but  they  soon  seemed  to  feel  at  home  among  us,  and  we  as  soon 
forgot  that  they  had  not  been  longer  with  us.  We  are  particularly  for- 
tunate in  obtaining  the  services  of  Fhiulein  Adelheide  Bodemeyer.  directly 
from  Gottingen.  Germany,  as  the  German  teacher  in  Miss  Wilbur's  place. 
Miss  fJennie  L.  Greeley.  'S4.  of  Canard,  N.H.,  who  has  taken  Miss 
Pearson's  position,  is  gladly  welcomed  back  to  Abbot. 

The  worthy  example  set  by  the  class  of  *86  in  inviting  the  whole  school 
to  meet  them,  that  they  might  become  better  acquainted,  was  followed  by 
the  class  of '87,  Sept.  23.  1*86. 

At  the  appointed  hour  we  gathered  in  the  Academy  hall,  which  was 
brilliantly  lighted,  and  seated  with  parlor  chairs.  A  short  time  was 
spent  in  a  social  way.  after  which  we  were  invited  to  be  seated,  and  were 
entertained  with  reading,  songs,  and  charades  by  the  senior  class. 

Though  each  number  on  the  programme  deserves  a  separate  mention, 
we  can  speak  of  but  two  —  M  The  Sunflowers'  Welcome  "  and  the  ■  Medley.** 
As  the  curtain  rose  on  the  first,  we  saw  a  group  of  sunflowers,  which 
brought  to  our  minds  the  old  fairy-tales,  for  from  the  centre  of  each  flower 
looked  a  familiar  face,  singing  a  welcome  to  us.  The  M  Medley  ■  brought 
before  us,  in  native  costume,  representatives  of  the  French,  German. 
Italian.  Roman,  and  Chinese  nations,  each  speaking  her  own  language. 

Xo  pains  was  spared  by  the  class  of 'S7  to  make  the  occasion  pleasant, 
and  we  congratulate  them  heartily  upon  their  success. 

The  reception  given  Oct.  7  by  Miss  MoKeen  and  the  teachers  to  the 
pupils  and  friends  of  Abbot  Academy  was  largely  attended  and  much 
enjoyed. 

A  public  church  history  examination,  in  a  school  of  which  we  have 
heard,  was  conducted  in  a  manner  which  would  call  for  less  study  on  the 
part  of  the  scholars  than  is  required  in  our  best  schools.  The  course  pur- 
sued by  the  teacher  is  shown  by  the  following  questions  and  answers : 
Teacher,  ■  Did  Julian  try  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  "?  "  Pupil, 
sweetly,  ■  Yes,  ma'am."  Teacher.  M  Did  balls  of  fire  come  out  of  the 
ground,  and  were  loud  explosions  heard  f  "  Pupil.  ■  Yes.  ma'am." 
Teacher,  ■  And  were  the  soldiers  frightened  ?  "    Pupil,  u  Yes,  ma'am." 

Early  in  the  term  Mr.  James  W.  Howard,  son  of  General  O.  H.  Howard, 
gave  us  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  upon  earthquakes. 
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Our  interest  in  the  subject  had  been  deeply  aroused  by  reading  the 
accounts  of  the  Charleston  earthquakes ;  and  we  were  especially  glad  to 
learn  something  of  the  causes  of  these  phenomena. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Sphinx  was  held  Xov.  18.  and  was  very  inter- 
esting. The  subject  for  the  evening  was  Thanksgiving:  and  the  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  music,  an  essay,  reading,  and  a  Thanksgiving  story 
told  in  a  tableau-vivant. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  Maria  D.  Chaffin.  '46,  has  given 
one  thousand  dollars  for  the  endowment  of  a  scholarship,  to  be  known  as 
the  "  Rice  Scholarship." 

The  June  Courant  failed  to  mention  that  at  the  opening  of  her  lecture 
on  George  Eliot  Mrs.  Downs,  in  most  fitting  words,  presented  the  works  of 
Hawthorne  and  George  Eliot  to  the  school,  on  behalf  of  the  senior  class. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Mrs.  Downs 
for  the  following  exceedingly  valuable  additions  to  our  Art  Library : 
Life  of  Raphael,  Eugene  Muntz  :  History  of  Sculpture.  2  vols..  Liibke  ; 
Life  of  Michael  Angelo.  C.  H.  Wilson;  Tuscan  Sculpture.  C.  C.  Perkins; 
Albert  Diirer.  Moriz  Thausing :  Holbein  and  his  Time.  Woltmann.  All 
these  are  duplicates  of  works  already  in  the  library.  The  following  are 
works  now  for  the  first  time  on  our  library  shelves :  Life  of  Correggio. 
Meyer;  Italian  Sculptors,  C.  C.  Perkins:  History  of  Painting,  Woltmann 
and  Woermann,  Second  Volume ;  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers, 
Michael  Bryan. 

The  following  account  of  the  golden  wedding  of  the  honored  President 
of  our  Board  of  Trustees,  written  by  Mrs.  Downs,  we  take  from  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser : 

u  On  Tuesday,  surrounded  by  their  children,  grand-children,  brothers, 
sisters,  and  devoted  friends,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Edwards  A.  Park  of  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their 
marriage.  Married  Sept.  21.  1838,  at  Hunter,  N.Y.,  a  little  town  nine 
miles  from  the  Catskill  Mountain  House,  by  Rev.  John  X.  Lewis,  brother- 
in-law  of  the  bride,  and  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Maiden, 
X.Y.,  they  came,  after  a  month's  bridal  tour,  to  the  house  on  Andover 
Hill,  which  has  ever  since  been  their  home,  and  which  is  known  all  over 
the  world,  not  only  by  those  who  have  been  students  in  the  theoloorical 
seminary,  but  by  hundreds  of  Phillips  Academy  boys  and  Abbot  Academy 
girls  for  its  refined  and  sympathetic  atmosphere,  its  genial  hospitality,  and 
its  hearty  Christian  helpfulness. 

"  And  naturally  this  house,  which  has  been  the  only  home  of  the  family 
for  fifty  years,  has  gathered  to  itself  many  objects  whose  traditions  and 
associations  link  their  lives  with  a  distinguished  ancestry  ;  and  it  appeared 
only  fitting  that  among  the  beautiful,  artistic  gifts  of  the  friends  of  1886 
should  be  found  a  tea  service  which  belonged  to  Mrs.  Park's  mother,  who 
was  a  sister  of  Arthur  and  Lewis  Tappan,  of  noble  anti-slavery  memory  ; 
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silver  ware  from  Professor  Park's  childhood's  home,  in  Providence,  R.I. ; 
a  teaspoon  once  the  property  of  Sallie  Burr,  sister  of  Aaron  Burr,  who, 
like  Mrs.  Park's  father,  Colonel  William  Edwards,  was  a  grandson  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  his  beautiful  wife,  Sarah  Pierrepont ;  and  a  price- 
less china  plate,  once  the  property  of  Mary  Franklin,  the  sister  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  married  Robert  Holmes,  and  became  the  great- 
great-grandmother  of  Mrs.  Park. 

"  The  wedding  in  1836  had  been  a  quiet  home  wedding,  although,  as  Mrs. 
Park  had  six  brothers,  four  sisters,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  first  cousins, 
there  could  not  have  been  any  lack  in  numbers ;  so  the  golden  celebration 
was  confined  to  kindred  and  personal  friends.  Only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  invitations  were  sent,  and  about  half  of  these  were  to  Andover  people. 
A  large  proportion  of  those  invited  came,  and  among  them  was  Mrs. 
Park's  sister,  Elizabeth  T.  Edwards,  now  Mrs.  Rowland  of  Brooklyn,  who 
was  bridesmaid  in  1836,  and  Rev.  Calvin  Park  of  Boxford,  Mas-.,  who 
was  groomsman,  and  who  is  now  the  only  living  brother  of  Professor 
Park.  The  wedding  gown,  a  white  checked  cambric,  with  full,  short 
skirt,  leg-of-mutton  sleeves,  and  an  embroidered  muslin  cape,  was  worn 
by  a  young  lady  friend,  who,  with  hair  elaborately  dressed  in  great  puffs, 
and  a  soft,  flowing  white  silk  neck  scarf  fastened  with  the  engagement 
ring,  looked  as  if  one  of  the  stately  ancestral  dames  had  stepped  from  her 
frame  upon  the  wall.  Other  ancient  gowns,  in  which  other  friends  mas- 
queraded, added  to  the  charm  of  the  hour.  A  cream-white  watered  silk, 
in  which  Rebecca  Edwards  Curtiss,  oldest  sister  of  the  bride,  was  presented 
at  the  court  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  of  unusual  beauty;  while  a  lovely 
fawn  and  a  quaint  brown  silk  disputed  the  palm  with  a  still  more  ancient 
white  cambric  of  a  very  fantastic  make,  and  which  was  once  worn  by  the 
mother  of  Professor  Park.  And,  although  the  gathering  was  limited  to 
neighbors  and  friends,  it  was  notable  in  its  character;  for  all  the  promi- 
nent families  who  were  contemporaries  of  the  Parks  —  Stuarts,  Woodses, 
Edwardses,  Taylors,  Jacksons,  Smiths,  and  Doves  —  sent  one  or  more 
members. 

"  Among  the  older  people  who  came  in  the  afternoon  was  a  lady  of 
eighty-six  and  a  gentleman  of  eighty-four  years,  who  lived  in  Andover 
when  Professor  and  Mrs.  Park  came  to  the  town.  Perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  among  the  many  noticeable  guests  of  the  evening  were  the  only 
grandchildren  of  the  family,  Echvards  A.  Park  and  Marion  E.  Park,  of 
Gloversville,  N.Y.,  eight  and  ten  years  old,  children  of  Professor  Park's 
only  son,  Rev.  William  Edwards  Park,  and  Sarah  Edwards  Park,  who, 
with  Miss  Agnes  Park,  the  sole  daughter  of  the  house,  had  the  entire  and 
efficient  charge  of  the  details  of  the  delightful  anniversary.  The  gifts,  of 
course  numerous,  were  rare  and  elegant,  simple  and  beautiful,  but  all 
chosen  with  such  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  individual  tastes  and 
desires  that  they  seemed  indeed  fair  expressions  of  the  love  which  called 
them  forth;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  artists,  clergymen, 
professors,  literary  women,  and  people  of  wealth  and  leisure,  there  were 
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pictures,  books  in  rare  bindings,  vases,  silver,  bric-a-brac,  hangings,  screens, 
costly  curiosities  of  many  sorts,  and  a  silver-headed  walking-stick  made 
from  a  pillar  of  the  pulpit  in  the  chapel  where  John  Bunyan  preached, 
in  Bedford,  England.  Above  all,  and  transcending  all  other  objects  in 
their  appropriateness,  were  the  exquisite  flowers  associated  with  Mrs.  Park 
in  the  minds  of  all  her  friends.  Oak-leaves  formed  the  golden  numbers 
1836-1886,  gleaming  barberry-branches  festooned  the  mantel;  while  the 
richest  hot-house  orchids  and  roses,  carnations  and  allemandias  added  no 
greater  grace  to  the  occasion  than  did  the  fringed  gentians  and  radiant 
golden  rod  of  Andover  meadows  and  fields. 

"  Words  mean  little  at  such  a  time  ;  but  the  unspoken  prayer  of  all  was 
that  Professor  and  Mrs.  Park  may  yet  enjoy  many  years  of  health  and 
happiness  in  the  community  which  loves  and  honors  them  as  its  brightest 
ornaments  and  its  most  treasured  possessions." 

In  the  study  of  Roman  literature.  Teacher :  "  Why  did  Nero  con- 
demn Seneca  to  death  ?  "    Pupil :  "  Why,  Seneca  bothered  him." 

In  psychology  recitation,  as  the  class  were  considering  the  ability  of  the 
mind  to  recall  objects  in  the  relations  of  time  and  space,  the  teacher 
asked,  "What  is  time?"  This  aphorism  was  the  instantaneous  reply: 
"  Time  is  fleeting." 

Early  in  the  season  Rev.  F.  B.  Makepeace,  with  his  usual  zeal  and 
courage,  arranged  the  "  People's  Course  "  of  eleven  lectures  to  be 
given  before  Christmas.  Among  the  most  interesting  have  been,  "  An 
Old  Castle,"  by  Prof.  C.  T.  Winchester,  of  Middletown,  Ct. ;  "  Words 
and  the  Uses  of  Words,"  by  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.D.,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ;  "  Evangeline ;  the  Poetry  and  History,"  by  Rev.  E.  N 
Packard,  D.D.,  of  Dorchester,  Mass. ;  and  "  Some  relations  of  Plants  to 
the  Air  we  Breathe,"  by  Prof.  George  L.  Goodale,  of  Harvard  College. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  could  not  attend  the  evening  course  of 
lectures,  a  series  of  four  afternoon  lectures  has  been  provided.  Mr.  Sidney 
Dickinson's  lecture  on  the  "  Artists  of  Spain  "  (illustrated  by  the  stereop- 
ticon)  was  of  rare  interest  to  all  students  of  art.  We  hope  that  another 
season  his  whole  course  will  be  delivered  here.  We  cannot  speak  thus 
early  of  Mrs.  Downs's  lecture  on  "  Westminster  Abbey,"  promised  for 
Dec.  4 ;  but  we  are  sure  that  we  shall  most  heartily  enjoy  it,  as  we  did 
her  valuable  course  on  the  "  Cathedrals  of  England,"  given  two  years  ago 
in  Academy  hall. 

Saturday  afternoon,  Nov.  6,  in  place  of  the  regular  Hall  exercises,  we 
had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  Mr.  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  on  "  Early 
Inspirations."  He  began  by  outlining  and  characterizing  Keats's  Endvmion, 
and  then  passed  to  the  illustrious  instances  of  men  and  women  who  were 
early  inspired  to  noble  effort.  We  can  never  forget  the  lessons  he  taught 
us  in  the  short  hour  he  was  with  us. 

This  year  our  Christmas  gift  was  sent  to  Miss  fOlive  N.  Twichell,  '76, 
missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  Constantinople,  Turkey.    The  box  was 
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sent  early  that  it  might  surely  reach  Miss  Twichell  some  time  before 
Christinas.  Many  gifts  were  contributed  by  those  who  were  members  of 
the  school  last  year.  Some  were  very  beautiful,  some  ingenious,  and  all, 
we  trust,  will  prove  useful.  Anti-macassars  and  splashers  were  in  the 
majority.  We  hope  the  girls  whom  Miss  Twichell  gathers  about  her  will 
have  as  much  enjoyment  in  receiving  as  we  have  in  sending  these  gifts. 
We  take  the  liberty  of  giving  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from 
Mi>>  Twichell  to  Miss  McKeen,  written  in  answer  to  one  sent  last  summer, 
telling  of  the  gifts  pledged.  Miss  Twichell  describes  a  vi*it  to  Nice.  She 
says,  "  Nice  is  so  difficult  of  access,  few  travellers  go  there  "  ;  so  we  are 
glad  to  share  with  others  her  description  of  the  village,  whose  modern 
name  is  Iswik. 

"  The  walls  of  Nice  are  Roman,  and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
We  rode  around  on  horseback —  a  distance  of  not  more  than  four  or  five 
miles,  I  should  think.  There  were  originally  two  walls,  a  moenium  and 
an  cigfjer.  with  a  ditch  between.  Of  these  the  inner  is  the  better  preserved, 
and  is  flanked  ]by  immense  round  towers,  only  a  few  rods  apart.  These 
crumbling  towers,  partially  covered  with  ivy,  have  a  most  picturesque 
effect.  There  are  four  gates ;  these  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  place 
over  the  gate  for  a  watchman.  At  the  sides  of  one  we  discovered,  in  two 
nitches,  slits  for  dropping  money,  perhaps  toll-money.  One  gate  had 
apparently  had  a  portcullis  at  some  time.  What  interested  me  greatly 
were  the  bits  of  sculpture,  evidently  Greek,  built  in  helter-skelter  with 
the  Roman  brick  and  mortar.  Beautiful  capitals  and  columns,  slabs 
bearing  Greek  inscriptions,  put  in  upside  down  or  sidewise,  just  as  it 
happened,  told  tales  of  a  grandeur  earlier  than  those  walls.  One  beauti- 
ful marble  slab  bore  a  relief  of  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs,  not  too  dis- 
figured to  recognize  easily. 

One  of  the  mosques  of  Nice  has  strikingly  beautiful  pillars.  It  is 
probable  that  they  were  taken  from  some  Christian  church  when  the 
Turks  took  the  city.  We  visited  the  one  Greek  church  now  in  the 
village ;  this  church  was  built  by  the  order  of  Constantine,  and  com- 
pleted about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  With  the  other  three 
hundred  and  one  Greek  churches,  this  little  St.  Sophia  was  partially 
destroyed  by  the  Turks:  but  while  the  others  were  either  completely 
destroyed,  or  made  over  into  mosques,  the  part  of  the  city  where  this 
stood  was  flooded,  so  its  remnant  was  allowed  to  remain.  These  facts  we 
learned  from  the  priest.  The  central  dome  has  been  rebuilt :  but  over- 
head, in  the  narthex  and  apse  (both  old),  there  are  beautiful  mosaics  in 
black  and  gold,  not  surpassed,  I  think,  by  the  mosaics  in  the  Constan- 
tinople St.  Sophia.  The  marble  pavement  is  also  worthy  of  note,  and 
the  church  contains  a  marble  sarcophagus,  covered  with  Byzantine  orna- 
ments, prepared  for  the  bones  of  the  man  whom  Constantine  placed  in 
charge  of  the  building.  The  marble  is  so  thin  that  a  lighted  candle  held 
inside  illuminates  it  beautifully. 

There  is  in  this  church  a  rude  picture  of  the  council.    Constantine  and 
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Alexander  occupy  prominent  positions  near  the  centre  of  the  group  of 
bishops.  Above  is  a  representation  of  the  Trinity,  and  below  Arius  and 
his  followers  in  black  robes,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  gorgeous  vest- 
ments of  the  others.  One  of  the  bishops  has  his  hand  raised  to  strike 
Arius. 

A  staircase  just  outside  the  wall,  near  the  lake  shore,  marks  the  site 
of  the  palace  where  the  council  was  held.  A  sycamore  tree,  under  which 
we  lunched,  is  said  to  have  been  planted  where  the  throne  was,  and  from 
a  pillar  close  by  we  understood  the  Xicene  creed  was  read.  The  lake 
shore  is  cemented  for  some  distance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  of  the 
palace. 

There  was  another  ruin  inside  the  walls  that  interested  us  very  much, 
but  it  is  not  well  known  what  it  was:  perhaps  a  theatre.  Immense 
arches  are  still  above  the  ground.  The  large  chambers  beneath  can 
only  be  entered  by  crawling.  We  entered  one  small  chamber,  nearly 
full  of  human  bones,  stuck  in  mud-plaster.  An  old  aqueduct,  built  on 
arches,  still  brings  water  to  the  village  from  a  distant  spring. 

Not  long  since  a  letter  was  received  from  Mrs.  J.  H.  Heron  (fHarriet 
E.  Gibson,  '81),  telling  of  their  sad  experiences  while  the  cholera  was 
raging  in  Corea.  During  several  days  the  number  of  deaths  in  Seoul 
alone  averaged  one  thousand  a  dav.  and  Dr.  Heron  was  constantly  busy 
caring  for  the  sick.  Mrs.  Heron  learned  to  distribute  the  medicines 
herself  that  she  might  be  able  to  help  those  who  came  for  aid  when  her 
husband  was  out.  The  Coreans  are  also  afflicted  with  a  terrible  plague, 
which  is  so  very  contagious  that  when  it  attacks  a  person  he  is  driven 
from  the  city,  and  lives  without  the  walls,  as  lepers  are  obliged  to  do  as 
soon  as  the  marks  of  leprosy  appear.  Mrs.  Heron's  letter  drew  for  us  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  terrible  scenes  in  Corea  during  this  sad  time,  and 
called  forth  our  sympathies  for  those  who,  forgetful  of  their  own  danger, 
are  trying  to  aid  those  suffering  around  them. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Mortimer  B.  Mason,  of  the  Boston  firm 
of  S.  D.  Warren  and  Co..  has  been  chosen  a  member  of  our  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Three  former  members  of  the  school  are  this  year  teaching  in  the  In- 
stitute at  Hampton,  Va..  —  Mary  R.  Ripley,  '75,  Julia  P.  Rockwell.  'So. 
and  Mary  Gorton,  '86.  Miss  Rockwell  writes :  ••  The  part  of  Hampton 
where  our  school  is  situated  is  very  beautiful.  We  are  upon  the  bend  of 
Hampton  Creek,  and  the  view  from  my  window,  especially  at  sunset,  is 
wonderful.  As  you  probably  know,  this  is  a  military  school ;  and  the 
boys  look  quite  line  in  their  blue  uniforms.  It  is  interesting  to  see  them 
march  to  dinner,  headed  by  their  brass  band.  They  remain  standing  at 
the  tables  while  they  siug  grace.  The  effect  of  those  six  hundred  voices, 
chanting  in  subdued  tone,  is  simply  wonderful.  A  great  many  visitors 
come  from  Fortress  Munroe  almost  every  day  to  see  them." 

Miss  Gorton  also  writes  of  her  interest  in  the  work.    Among  her  pupils 
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are  several  young  men  who  are  six  feet  tall :  but.  though  in  respect  to 

stature  their  teacher  is  at  great  disadvantage,  there  is  none  on  the  side  of 
mental  culture.  In  the  absence  of  writing-books  Miss  Gorton  was  obliged 
to  set  copies  herself  for  the  class.  If  her  letters  pointed  upward,  as  per- 
haps we  may  be  allowed  to  conclude. — judging  from  specimens  of  her 
writing  last  year,  —  they  must  be  a  constant  reminder  to  the  Indians  that 
they  must  strive  for  a  higher  degree  of  excellence  in  writing,  as  well  as  in 
everything  else. 

As  Abbot  Academy  is  so  well  represented  in  Hampton  at  the  present 
time,  the  following  Hamptoniana,  gathered  from  various  sources,  may 
be  of  interest.    Assuredly  genius  is  budding  there. 

*  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Britons  was  that  of  the  Dudes"  (Druids). 

•'  If  you  face  the  north,  where  is  the  South?  "  Indian  :  "It  is  a  right 
straight  on  my  back."  The  same  Indian  wrote :  u  The  cat  has  five  toes 
on  her  paws,  and  is  a  curiosity  fellow." 

A  negro,  reciting  geography,  made  the  statement,  -  The  valleys  of  New 
England  are  particularly  adapted  to  raising  the  deuce."  u  What?"  said 
the  teacher;  and,  while  the  answer  was  slowly  repeated,  she  glanced  at 
the  book  before  her,  and  saw  that,  the  two  parts  of  the  word  "  produce  " 
being  on  different  lines,  the  mind  of  the  colored  boy  had  only  retained  the 
last  syllable.  His  statement  was  made  in  blissfiil  ignorance  of  any  possible 
misconstruction. 

The  climax  was  perhaps  reached  by  another  pupil,  who  glibly  defined 
gentler  as  *4  that  property  of  the  noun  which  denotes  sex  and  insects." 

PERSONALS. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  welcome  old  friends  back  to  Abbot,  and  this 
term  we  have  had  short  visits  from  many  former  scholars,  and  from  two 
of  our  former  teachers.  Mrs.  George  EL  Bird  (fCarrie  E.Hall.  '77).  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Stanford  (fJane  H.  Pearson,  '76).  Among  the  old 
scholars  who  have  visited  the  school  this  fall  are,  fAdeliza  Brainerd.  7  7. 
tCaroliue  A.  F.  Holmes,  '71,  tMarion  P.  Keene.  '84.  fF-  Aifreda  Johnson. 
'84,  Fannie  P.  Hardy,  '84.  Sarah  McClellan  Holmes.  '83.  Emily  Knevals. 
'83.  Pauline  Whittlesey,  "84.  f Fanny  T.  Swazey.  '86,  fGrace  M.  Carleton, 
"Sr?.  Mu'.ia  M.  Spear,  '86,  fJennie  H.  Lanphear,  *8o.  fMary  Lee  Newton, 
'85,  Martha  A.  Belcher,  *80,  fHarriet  L.  Raymond,  '86,  tAnna  J.  Kimball, 
'84.  Early  in  the  term  there  was  a  reunion  of  the  class  of  *7j>.  and  several 
members  of  the  class  spent  the  day  in  Andover. 

We  hear  that  Mary  A.  Watrs.  *>1.  is  travelling  in  Europe. 

+M.  Mary  Xevin.  '84  sailed  for  Europe,  wiih  her  mother,  in  September. 
They  expect  to  be  away  a  year  at  least,  and  will  probably  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  in  Italy. 

Florence  M.  Bridgman,  '86,  is  spending  the  winter  in  Paris. 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Jenness.  "-34.  is  teaching  Latin  and  English  in  the  Xew 
England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
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The  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jenness,  father  of  Miss  Sarah  Jenness.  was 
misstated  in  the  June  Courant.    It  occurred  in  Wolfboro'.  N.  H. 

We  clip  the  following  from  M  Queries  "  for  October,  as  of  interest  to  all 
who  knew  \  Julia  Fletcher.  '6  7.  the  author  of  u  Kismet  "  and  a  Mirage." 

M  The  mother  of  Julia  Fletcher  was  the  daughter  of  that  eminent 
Protestant,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Caesar  Malan,  of  Geneva.  Switzerland,  who  was 
a  descendant  of  an  ancient  noble  family  —  the  Malans  de  Merindol, 
France. —  who  fled  to  Switzerland  during  the  terrible  religious  perse- 
cutions called  the  ';  dragonades."  My  daughter  was  born  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  during  my  residence  in  Brazil,  and  with  the  exception  of  visits 
to  Europe,  she  spent  more  than  the  first  half  of  her  life  in  the  United 
States,  having  attended  school  at  the  well-known  Young  Ladies'  Semi- 
nary —  Abbot  Academy,  —  Andover.  Mass..  and  afterwards  at  a  private 
school  in  New  York." 

'73.  A  newspaper  slip  tells  us  of  the  recent  publication  of  Kinder- 
garten Chimes,  a  collection  of  songs  and  games,  composed  and  arranged 
by  Kate  D.  Wiggin  (Kate  D.  Smith,  '73).  Mrs.  Wiggin  has  had  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher  in  the  California  Kindergarten  Training  School 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  taste  and  a  knowledge  of  what  such  a  book 
ought  to  be  characterize  the  collection. 

Mrs.  Selah  Merrill  (f  Adelaide  B.  Taylor,  '64)  and  her  husband  have 
returned  from  Jerusalem,  where  Dr.  Merrill  has  for  some  time  past  held 
the  position  of  United  States  Consul.  They  reached  Andover,  Nov.  26, 
the  day  after  Thanksgiving,  and  found  their  friends  gathered  at  Mr. 
Taylor's  to  welcome  them  home. 

During  the  month  of  September  the  ki  Congregationalist  "  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  interesting  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Merrill  while  residing 
in  Jerusalem.  He  had  been  very  much  interested  in  watching  excava- 
tions made  by  the  Syrian  and  Greek  engineers,  as  he  felt  sure  that 
important  results  would  follow  this  work.  When  an  old  wall  extending 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  a  continuous  line  was  reached.  Dr 
Merrill  identified  this  structure  as  the  second  wall  of  Jerusalem,  de- 
scribed by  Josephus.  This  discovery  he  reported  to  the  Palestine  Explo- 
ration Fund  in  England,  and  that  society  sent  out  Prof.  T.  Hayter  Lewis 
to  make  further  examinations. 

The  following  item  from  the  Boston  Herald  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Courant,  as  the  young  lady  referred  to  was  formerly  a 
pupil  in  Abbot  Academy. 

"A  Boston  girl  honored.  —  Miss  Caroline  W.Hall,  daughter  of  the 
well-known  Boston  architect.  John  R.  Hall.  Avas  awarded  a  medal  at  the 
recent  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Milan,  Italy, 
she  being  one  of  the  lour  fortunate  contestants  in  the  school  of  landscape 
painting.  Her  subject  was  a  part  of  the  grounds  surrounding  the  home 
of  the  great  Leonardi  da  Vinci.  Miss  Hall  also  distinguished  herself  in 
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the  winter  class  of  decorative  oil  painting.  This  is  the  second  year  she 
has  taken  a  prize  medal.'* 

The  following  notice  is  quoted  from  the  Boston  Journal  of  Dec.  6. 

•  Miss  Emma  Taylor  of  St.  Juhns't-ury.  Vt..  sister  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
Taylor.  Principal  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  and  of  the  wife  of  Gov- 
ernor Fairbanks,  died  Friday.  December  3.  She  was  a  native  of  Derry. 
X.  H..  and  was  formerly  a  teacher  at  St.  Johnsbury  Academy." 

Miss  Taylor  was  also  the  Principal  of  Abbot  Academy  from  1857  to 
1859.  We  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  History  of  Abbot  Academy,  hoping 
to  give  in  the  next  Courant  sonie'more  extended  notice. 

"  The  Trustees  felt  that  in  the  si-ter  of  such  a  prince  among  teachers 
as  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Taylor  they  had  secured  one  of  the  seed  royal.  In 
literary  taste?,  in  kindness  of  heart,  in  cordiality  of  manners,  in  sincerity 
of  Christian  character,  she  proved  herself  his  sister  indeed.  The  expe- 
rience as  teacher  which  she  brought  to  her  task  had  been  gained  at  Stan- 
stead.  Canada.  Derry.  X.H..  and  St.  Johnsbury.  Vt.  She  was  a  graduate 
of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  in  the  class  of  1 845." 

Five  members  of  the  class  of  '86  are  engaged  in  teaching.  Mary 
Gorton  teaches  in  Hampton  Institute.  Va..  Mar}-  Libby  in  the  High 
School  at  Richmond.  Me..  FLorer.o-  Rowley  in  XorthfiV.d.  Mass..  Grace 
Carleton  has  a  position  as  teacher  in  a  private  family  at  Fort  Preble. 
Portland  Harbor.  Me.,  and  Lucia  Trevitt  in  the  Academy  at  Mt.  Vernon. 
X.  H. 

We  tender  our  congratulations  to  Julia  Wallace,  who.  we  are  informed, 
was  very  successful  in  tennis  during  the  summer  season,  and  received 
two  prizes  in  acknowledgment  of  her  skill  in  a  tennis  contest  at  her 
home. 

We  have  been  pained  to  hear  from  Phebe  Curtis  of  the  severe  illness 
of  her  mother :  but  the  latest  accounts  speak  of  her  convalescence,  and 
we  hope  she  will  soon  be  restored  to  her  former  health. 

t Florence  Rowley.  ?86.  writes  of  her  duties  in  Mr.  Moody's  school  at 
Xorthfie'd.  Beside  the  work  con  net- ted  with  her  several  classes,  she  is 
responsible  for  the  behavior  of  tweny-four  girls  who  are  under  her  care, 
and  is  expected  to  see  that  all  rules  are  obeyed. 

May  Jones.  ?85.  has  returned  from  her  year's  residence  in  Germany. 

Misses  +  Anna  and  tXellie  Barron.  ?77  and  '79.  have  returned,  after  a 
year  of  travel  in  Europe,  the  most  delightful  pan  of  which  was  spent  in 
Xorway.    They  are  now  at  their  un<  le's  home  in  Iowa. 

Alma  Buck,  '85,  is  teaching  in  a  girl's  school  in  Bardstown.  Kentucky. 

A  recent  letter  from  Mrs.  Thurston  (Margaret  Clarissa  Shipman.  '79). 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  reports  favorably  of  her  health  and  work.  She 
is  much  interested  in  a  Chautauqua  Club,  and  in  the  politics  of  the 
country.    Her  husband  has  been  elected  by  -  the  opposition"  to  the 
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Hawaiian  legislature.  Political  parties  there  represent  those  who  sup- 
port the  king,  and  those  who  oppose  the  government  as  conducted  selfishly, 
without  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 

fMary  E.  Wilder,  '78,  writes  that  she  is  pleasantly  situated  as  teacher 
in  Miss  Hebb's  school,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Miss  f  Elizabeth  M.  Chadbourne,  '78,  is  still  teaching  in  Miss  Johnson's 
school,  Boston.  Her  address  is  her  mother's  residence,  16  Newbury 
Street,  Boston. 

We  notice  in  the  "  Dedham  Standard  "  extracts  from  a  paper  on  Sci- 
entific Temperance  Instruction,  read  before  the  Norfolk  County  Conven- 
tion of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  W.  Fowler  (f  Laura  A.  Wentworth, 
'60).  Mrs.  Fowler  is  county  superintendent  of  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  and  in  this  paper  reports  on  the  good  work  that  is  doing 
in  the  schools  of  Norfolk  eounty,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  We  quote 
one  of  her  illustrations  of  the  indirect  method  of  giving  a  lesson  in 
temperance. 

"  A  teacher  in  Arithmetic  gave  as  an  example,  '  Find  what  a  glass  of 
ale  each  day,  at  three  cents  a  glass,  will  amount  to  in  a  year.'  While 
examining  the  slates,  the  teacher  heard  one  boy  say  to  another,  1  What  a 
lot  of  money  to  spend  for  beer  ! '  Do  you  think  any  of  those  boys  could 
buy  a  glass  of  beer  after  that  without  counting  the  cost  V  " 

Miss  Mary  J.  Belcher,  who  was  here  as  teacher  in  '66-67,  is  living 
now  with  her  brother,  Judge  Belcher,  at  Marysville,  California.  During 
the  past  summer  she  made  a  delightful  trip  to  Alaska.  Although  she  is 
still  an  invalid,  her  life  is  a  rich  blessing  to  her  many  friends. 

EXCHANGES. 

The  Oberlin  Review  keeps  well  up  to  its  high  standard.  Its  range  of 
contributors  seems  to  be  wider  than  that  of  many  other  colleges.  Its 
vacation  notes  are  unique. 

To  the  students  of  Brown  University  the  stories  of  the  Brunonian  may 
be  of  less  importance  than  discussions  of  college  affairs  :  but  we  have  found 
them  well  written  and  exceedingly  interesting. 

The  Adelphian  we  are  glad  to  see  again.  Its  enlarged  copies,  especially, 
furnish  much  amusement. 

The  Rockford  Seminary  Magazine  is  a  valuable  exchange. 

The  Phillipian,  now  as  always,  is  sincerely  welcome. 

We  would  also  acknowledge  the  following  exchanges ;  some  with  a  new, 
others  with  an  old  welcome  :  The  Speculum,  Hamilton  College  Monthly, 
Newton  High  School  Review,  and  Res  Academicae. 
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MARRIAGES. 

'74.  Sept.  2,  1886,  in  Andover,  Mary  Frances  Woodbridge  to  John 
Hart  Manning. 

'75.  Sept.  29,  1886,  ^Edith  S.  Rowland.  Warwick,  R.  L.  to  Asa  F. 
Bos  worth. 

'76.  Sept.  1,  1886,  fJane  H.  Pearson,  Lowell,  to  Rct.  Arthur  W. 
Stanford. 

*76.    Aug.  1 7,  1886.    Ellen  Wilbur,  Andover.  to  Isaac  B.  Burgess. 
'77.    June  29,  1886,  fJosephine  E.  Richards,  Newport.  X.  H..  to  Moses 
Clement  Gile. 

'78.  Oct.  13,  1886.  Eleanor  P.  M.  Butters,  Lowell,  to  Frederick  W. 
Farnhaui. 

'79.    June  16,  1886,  Sara  M.  Puffer,  Medford.  to  Charles  A.  Douglass. 
'79.    Sept.  22,  1886,  Eliza  E.  Stevens.  Dover.  X.H..  to  Xathan  C. 
Osgood. 

'79.  In  Xovember.  fMabel  W.  Carpenter.  Attleborongh,  to  Fred  G. 
Mason. 

'80.  In  Xovember.  fEdith  Carpenter.  Bath,  X.  H..  to  Bond  Valentine 
Thomas.  * 

*80.  Dec.  9,  1886,  Sarah  Franklin  Ripley.  Andover,  to  Rev.  Charles 
U.  Cutler. 

'80.  Nov.  3,  1886,  Josephine  Douglass.  Washington,  D.C..  to  William 
Newton  Strong. 

'81.  Sept.  8,  1886,  Edith  Topliff  Todd,  Milltown,  X.B.,  to  Lewis 
Dexter.  Jr. 

*82.  Dec.  15,  1886,  Emma  Cynthia  Phillips,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  to 
Frederick  W.  Voswinkel. 

'83.  Xov.  18,  1886,  Helen  Elizabeth  Abbott.  Marshall  town.  Iowa,  to 
Frank  W.  Waite. 

'85.  Aug.  16,  1886,  fAddie  Isabel  Fogg,  Bridgeton.  Me.,  to  George 
Putnam  Perley. 

'86.  Sept.  15,  1886,  Lois  Mc.L.  Hyler.  Thomaston,  Me~,  to  Charles  A. 
Creighton. 

DEATHS. 

In  Nashua,  Iowa,  June  27,  1886,  Mary  Roby  Greeley,  '84. 

In  Newbury,  Yt.,  Aug.  3,  1886,  Mrs.  Mayhew  P.  Aiken  (Emma  A. 
Keyes,  '69),  of  Evanston,  HI.,  daughter  of  the  late  Dea.  Freeman  Keyes, 
of  Xt-wbury,  Yt. 

In  Chelsea.  Aug.  8,1886.  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Frost  (Pauline  P.  Tarlton,  '67). 
A  letter  from  Mr.  Frost  speaks  of  his  wife's  long  sufferings,  borne  with 
Christian  resignation  to  the  end.    Her  death,  though  a  sore  trial  to  her 
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husband  and  many  friends,  was  for  her  a  happy  release,  after  years  of 
suffering. 

In  Portland,  Me.,  Oct.  18,  1886,  Mabel  Gertrude  Smart,  '86. 

We  quote  the  following  from  a  Portland  paper :  "  The  death  of  this 
bright  and  most  promising  young  lady  in  the  very  prime  of  her  young 
womanhood  is  the  occasion  of  deep  grief  not  only  to  her  family,  but  also 
to  the  many  dear  friends  from  whom  she  has  been  unexpectedly  taken. 
Mabel  Gertrude  was  the  only  daughter  of  Mrs.  A.  A.  Smart,  and  was  last 
year  a  student  at  Abbot  Academy,  Andover.  She  returned  in  June  with 
impaired  health,  and  has  been  gradually  tailing  until  her  death,  which 
occurred  October  18th.  During  her  whole  protracted  illness  she  mani- 
fested unfailing  patience  and  cheerfulness,  and  the  memory  of  those  months 
is  an  inexpressible  comfort  to  her  friends." 

In  Maiden.  Oct.  26.  1886.  Mrs.  Charles  Pv.  Elder  (Mary  G.  Flint,  '80). 

The  Boston  Journal  of  Oct.  2  7  contained  a  notice  of  the  sad  death  of 
Mrs.  Elder.  While  crossing  the  track  at  the  Edgeworth  station,  she  was 
struck  by  a  passing  train,  and  instantly  killed.  The  body,  which  was 
identified  by  means  of  a  letter  found  in  the  pocket  of  the  dress,  was  re- 
moved to  the  station  near  by.  and  later  to  her  home  at  Maiden,  to  which 
place  the  family  had  recently  removed  from  the  neighboring  town  of 
Melrose.  Mrs.  Elder's  home  before  her  marriage  was  at  Bellows  Falls. 
Vt.,  where,  with  her  two  little  boys,  she  had  been  visiting  for  several 
weeks,  and  left  only  a  few  days  before  the  accident  to  occupy  her  new 
home  in  Maiden.  From  Maiden  the  remains  were  removed  to  Bellows 
Falls,  where  the  funeral  took  place,  Oct.  29.  Mrs.  Elder  was  much 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  her,  and  is  deeply  mourned  by  her  many  friends. 
A  letter  recently  received  from  her  sister  says,  -  There  was  hardly  a  week 
when  Minnie  was  at  home  last  summer  that  she  did  not  speak  of  her 
pleasant  school  days  at  Andover.  and  of  the  kindness  which  she  received 
there." 

In  Providence,  ELL,  Xov.  1,  of  diphtheria,  Madeline,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Mortimer  Hartwell  (Jennie  A.  Mowry,  '74),  aged  5  years  and  11  months. 
In  Chelsea,  Nov.  7,  1886,  Ida  F.  Lombard,  '81. 

In  Pottsville.  Penn.,  Oct.  15,  1886,  Mrs.  Werner,  mother  of  Ellen 
Werner,  '86. 

In  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Friday,  Dec.  3.  1886,  Miss  Emma  Taylor. 
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CLASS  ORGANIZATIONS. 


'87. 

President ,  Alice  J.  Hamlin. 

Vice-President,  .Teanie  Carter. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mary  F.  Bill. 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


'88. 

Emily  J.  Smith. 
May  E.  Stow. 
Xellie  O.  YYalkley. 


SOCIETY. 

THE  SPHINX. 

President,  Jeanie  L.  Jillsox. 

Vice-President,  Eliza  L.  At  well. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Nellie  O.  YYalkley. 


Executive  Committee  : 

Eliza  L.  Atwell  May  E.  Stow. 

Susan  F.  Chapin. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION. 
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OFFICERS 

OF  THE 

ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION. 

1886-1887. 


PRESIDENT  : 

MRS.  ABBY  CHAPMAN  CHAMBERLIN. 

vice-presidents  '. 

Mrs.  Clara  Dove  Wallet,  Mrs.  Abby  Cutler  Abbott, 
Mrs.  Mary  Aiken  Ripley,  Miss  Scsie  W.  Smith, 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Learoyd  Sperry. 

secretary  and  treasurer  : 
Miss  Agnes  Park. 

committee  of  appropriation  : 

Miss  Philena  McKeen,  Mrs.  Irene  Rowley  Draper, 

Miss  Agnes  Park. 
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ABBOT  ACADEMY. 

THE   WINTER  TERM 

of  the  59th  Year 

will  commence  on  Thursday,  January  6,  1887. 


THE   SUMMER  TERM 
will  commence  Thursday,  March  31,  1887. 

r  information  and  admission  apply  to  Miss  Philena  McKee 
Andover,  Mass. 


For  List  of  Teachers  see  next  page 
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T EACH  E  B  s. 


Miss  PHILENA  McKEEN,  Principal. 
Mrs.  ELIZABETH  S.  MEAD. 
Miss  FRANCES  A.  KIMBALL. 

Miss  MARIA  S.  MERRILL, 

French. 

Fraulon  adelheid  bodemeyer. 

(Jerman. 

Miss  JENNY  L.  GREELEY. 
Miss  ISABELLA  G.  FRENCH. 
Miss  MABEL  F.  WHEATON. 
Miss  EMILY  A.  MEANS. 

Tainting  and  Drawing. 

Miss  JENNY  L.  GREELEY. 

Gymnastics. 

Prof.  SAMUEL  M.  DOAYNS. 

Vocal  Music,  Pianoforte,  Organ,  and  Uanm-ny 

Prof.  HENRI  MORAND, 

French. 

Prof.  JOHN  WESLEY  CHURCHILL, 

Elocution. 


MATRONS. 


Miss  ANGELINA  KIMBALL. 

Matron  at  Smith  Hall. 

Mrs.  MARY  L.  SANTLEY. 

Matron  at  South  Hall. 

Mrs.  MARTHA  B.  BULLARD. 

Matron  at  Davis  Hall. 
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BYRON.  TRLELL.  k  CO.. 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Dry  Goods  and  Carpets. 

Stylish  Dress  Goods.    Fine  Laces.    Ladies  Cloaks  and  Suiis. 
Press  and  Cloak-inakinsr  in  all  its  branches. 
Carpets  and  Window  Draperies. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  Store. 


S.  W.  FELLOWS. 

OPTICIAN. 

265  Essex  Street. 

LAWRENCE,  MASS 

SICHT  IS   PRICELESS  '. 

Do  not  trifle  with  your  eves,  as 
lost  sight  never  returns.  Do  not 
buy  Glasses  that  are  not  suited  to 
your  vision  from  inexperienced 
dealers.  Superior  Lenses  and 
superior  facilities  combine  to 
give  our  Spectacles  and  Eye- 
Glasses  a  National  reputation. 

.ir.ifcis:  Z--5-.  Z;e: 

inserted  without  pain. 


ALSO  DEALER  IX 

Watches,  Clocks,  and  Rich  Jewelry. 

Society  Pins  and  Badges  made  to  order,  and  designs 
furnished.  We  do  the  finest  Watch  repairing  in  Essex 
County. 

S.   W.  FELLOWS. 
265  Efssear  Street.  Lawrence.  Ma**. 


DYER   &  CO: 
337  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass, 

Banjos,  Guitars, 
Books.  Stationery,  etc. 
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GEORGE   H.  LECK, 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

283  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Students  of  Phillips  and  Abbot  Academies  will  find  it  more  convenient 
and  less  expensive  to  come  here  for  Photographs  than  to  go  to  Boston. 
Nothing  but  first-class  work. 


ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

USST  J&Ealla  steps  siR^ssroinngc 


PERFECT  WORK.  INSTANTANEOUS  PROCESS. 

FINEST  STUDIO  IN   NEW  ENGLAND. 
ELEVATOR  FROM  STREET  FLOOR. 
lO  Temple  Place,  corner  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
Reception  Room  on  First  Landing. 


UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 

OF 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  WORKS  OF  ART, 

Embracing  Reproductions  of  Famous  Original  Paintings,  Sculpture, 

Architecture,  ere.    Price,  cabinet  size,  SI. 50  per  dozen. 
Send  6 -cent  stamp  for  our  1887  complete  Catalogue  of  10,000  subjects. 

SOULE  PHOTOGRAPH  CO.. 
(successors  to  John  P.  Soule), 
Mention  this  paper.  Publishers,  338  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO., 

DEALERS  IN 

Dry  Goods  and  Groceries, 

BASEMENT  OF  BAPTIST  CHURCH, 
Andover,  Mass. 
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CLASS  PORTRAIT. v 

Students  of  Abbot  Academy  can  have  Photographs  at  class 
prices,  as  Class  Photography  is  a  special  feature  of  our  business. 
We  are  justified  in  saying  to  students  that  they  will  be  well 
pleased  upon  giving  us  their  patronage  :  everything  done  to  please 
in  expression,  position,  lighting,  etc.  We  can  refer  to  some  of  • 
the  leading  schools  and  seminaries  of  the  State,  whose  patronage 
we  now  hold,  and  have  held  for  years,  against  competition. 


22  WINTER  STREET,  BOSTON. 


HENRY  P.  NOYES. 

Furniture  acid  y)ptt@lsteriu§ 

PARK  STREET,  AN  DOVER. 
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L.  J.  BACIGALUPO, 

MANUFACTURER   AND    DEALER  IN 

Fine  Confectionery  and  Choice  Fruits, 

NUTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

IMPERIAL   PRUNES.       PRESERVED  GINGER 
LONDON  WAFERS. 
NEW  STOCK  OF  BEST  PRESERVES  AND  JAMS. 

HONEY.       TAMARINDS.  OLIVES. 

SARDINES.  DEVILED  HAM.  PICKLES. 

CHOICE   BOTTLED  EXTRACTS. 

FANCY  GOODS  AND  TOYS. 


MAIN  STREET, 


ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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ARTHUR  BLISS. 

Druggist  and  Pharmacist, 

MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Drugs,  Medicines,  and  Chemicals.  Fancy  and  Toilet  Articles. 
Toilet  Soaps,  Sponges,  Brushes  Soap>,  Perfumery,  etc. 

Physicians'  Prescriptions  carefully  compounded. 


CHARLES  H.  GILBERT. 

DENTIST, 

DRAPER'S  BLOCK.  AND  OVER.  MASS. 


GEORGE  H.  PARKER. 
DRUGS    AND  MEDICINES, 

Fancy  and  Toilet  Articles,  Sponges,  etc. 

COLD  SODA   WITH  TRUE  FRUIT  SYRUPS. 


Physicians'  Prescriptions  carefully  compounded. 
Draper's  Block,  Main  Street,  AXDOVER,  MASS. 
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MISS    O,    "W.  NEAL3 

Millinery  and  Fancy  Goods  Store. 

Special  attention  to  all  kinds  of  Stamping. 

Agency  for  Domestic  Patterns,  and  Barrett's  Dye-house. 

Swift"?  Building.  Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 


SMITH  &  MAJNTNTNG-, 

DEALERS  IN 

Dry  Goods  and  Groceries, 

ESSEX  STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


benj.  BPio-wnsr, 

DEALER  EN* 

LADIES'  MISSES'  AND  CHILDREN'S 

BOOTS,  SHOES,  AND  RUBBERS. 


The  celebrated  Dong-ola  Ball-Boots  always  on  hand. 
Swift's  BuiMing,  Main  Street.  AXDOVER,  MASS. 
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croHnsr     :p  :fl  ^  ^3 
Livery  and  Boarding  Stable. 

AX  DOVER.  MASS. 

Horses.  Carriages.  Buggies,  and  Beach  Wagons  to  Let 
at  Reasonable  Rates. 

HACKS  FUR XI SHED  FOR   WEDDIXGS.  CALLS.  ETC. 


J.    E.  WHITING, 
WATCHMAKER  AND  JEWELLER, 

[Established  186  7.] 
DEALER  IB 

WATCHES.  CLOCKS.  JEWELRY,  k  SILVER -WARE. 

LAMPS  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 

All  kinds  of  Watches.  Clocks,  and  Jewelry  repaired. 
Particular  attention  paid  to  repairing  Fine  Watches.  French 
and  English  Timepieces. 

Barnard's  New  Block,  Main  Street.  ANDOVER.  MASS. 


Skates.  Sleds,  and  Toboggans : 

ALSO  A   GOOD  ASSORTMENT  OF 

CUTLERY  AND  FANCY  HARDWARE. 

H.  McLAWLIN. 

Main  Street,  Andover. 
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JOHN   EL  CHANDLER, 

PROPRIETOR  OF 

JOHNSON'S  ANDOVER  AND  BOSTON  EXPRESS 

Office  at  his  Fruit  and  Confectionary  Store, 
opposite  Towx  Hall.  Andorer,  Maii. 

Boston  Offices,  104  Arch  Street  and  32  Court  Square. 


MAXSIOX  HOUSE, 

-On  the  HilL" 

AND  OVER,  MASS. 
CHARLES  L.  CARTER.  Proprietor. 

TERMS.  62.50  PER  DAY. 
Jg^f*  Coach  at  Depot  on  Arrival  of  Trains. 


JOHN  CORNELL, 

DEALER  EN 

FRANKLIN  COAL  OF  LYKENS  VALLEY, 
Hard  White  Ash  Coal.  Free  Burning  White  Ash  Coal. 

HARD  AXD  SOFT  WOOD.    HAY  AXD  STRAW. 
Office  in  Carter'*  Block.  Main  Street.  Axdovxb.  Mass. 
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J.  C.  REA.  GEO.  T.  ABBOTT. 

B  E  A  &  ABBOTT, 
PROVISION  DEALERS, 

Opposite  Bank,  Main  Street,  Andover. 


H.  M.  WHITSXT  BUBTC**  WHITCOMB. 

H.  M .  WHITNEY  &  00., 

PHARMACISTS. 

297  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

ESTABLISHED    164  9. 


Physicians'  Prescriptions  :  Family  Medicines  receive  -peeial 
attention  by  one  of  the  Proprietors,  or  a  Competent  and  Registered 
Assistant- 


TOILET  EEQOSITES.  PERFUMERY.  TOOTH,  HATE.  NATE,  AND 
CLOTH  BEUSHES.  MANICURE  SETS.  ETC.. 
TN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Proprietors  of  the  best  Family  Pill.  "  Whitney's  H.  E.  P." 

BEEF.  WINE.  AXD  IRON.  PULMONARY  BALSAM, 

CORN  ANNTHTEATOR.  ETC. 


G.  H.  YALPEY.  E.  H  YALPEY. 

YALPEY  BROTHERS. 

Meats.  Vegetables,  and  Poultry. 

Corner  Main  Street  and  Elm  Square, 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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ECONOMY. 

In  the  loveliest  part  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  lying  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  is  a  quaint  settlement  of  simple  Germans  who  call 
themselves  Harmonists.  Of  our  many  religious  sects  none  can  be 
smaller  or  less  aggressive  than  this.  At  the  time  of  its  greatest 
prosperity  its  members  numbered  only  eight  hundred ;  and  now 
there  are  probably  no  more  than  fifty  or  sixty.  The  only  period 
of  dissension  that  the  Harmonists  ever  experienced  ended  with  the 
desertion  of  more  than  two  hundred  members.  Since  that  hard 
struggle,  fifty  years  ago,  death  has  removed  one  after  another,  until 
those  left  seem  lost  in  the  quiet  of  the  town. 

The  founder  of  the  sect  of  Harmonists.  George  Raff,  came  over 
to  this  country  in  1805.  with  a  few  followers  from  TVurtemberg,  to 
find  religious  liberty.  They  had  separated  from  the  Lutheran 
church,  and  were  constantly  expecting  the  coming  of  Christ,  who 
was  to  reign  on  this  earth  and  restore  happiness  to  all  mankind. 
They  were  communists,  too,  after  the  example  given  by  the  early 
Christians,  as  shown  in  Acts  iv.  32.  Their  first  settlement  was 
named  Harmony  ;  and  here  the  Harmonists  added  to  their  previous 
rules  the  vow  of  celibacy.  After  living  here  ten  years  they  moved 
to  Indiana,  but  in  1825  returned  to  Pennsylvania.  Through  in- 
dustry and  good  management  great  wealth  had  been  acquired,  and 
"  Father  Raff"  was  able  to  buy  a  large  tract  of  most  fertile  land  on 
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the  right   "  at  k   of  the  Ohio.     The  little  village  built  hoi  wm 
r  1  Eoonomy.  and  there  only  can  we  find  the  Harm ■;.:.:-:=■  to-day. 

A  drive  through  Economy  on  a  summer  day  has  a  double  charm 
in  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery  and  the  quaintness  of  the 
t-'  wn  1  its  r-eople.  The  place  ha?  at.  air  of  great  ■go,  M  if 
centuries  had  made  no  change  in  its  physical  or  social  aspect.  A 
few  laborers,  dressed  in  loose-fitting  blue  homespun  garments,  are 
at  w;rk  in  the  rlei-ds  or  garden.  The  same  color  is  worn  by  men 
and  women.  Through  the  town  perfect  quiet  reigns-  The  streets 
are  grass-grown  and  shady.  On  either  side  are  the  substantial 
brick  houses  that  were  built  when  the  town  was  first  laid  out. 
The  houses  are  built  on  the  street,  and  have  their  only  entrance  on 
the  si  It.  -'.-here,  under  the  arched,  vine-covered  lattice,  comfortable 
seats  invite  one  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  cool  shade.  A  peculiar 
effect  is  produced  by  the  habit  of  growing  vines  on  the  walls  of  the 
h  uses  between  the  rlrst  and  second  stories.  These  vines  are  trained 
?ve:  lattice  work.  Ah  leaves  are  trimmed  from  the  stalk  near  the 
2r:-uni.  s:  as  n:  jive  the  vines  the  appearance  of  growing  oof  of  the 
brick  walL  A  drive  through  the  streets  in  September  would  show 
how  richly  these  Tines  yield  under  such  treatment. 

WT~e  the  drive  taken  in  May  the  eye  would  be  dazzled  by  the 
clouds  of  pink  and  white  blossoms  on  every  side  ;  for  the  founders, 
t:  com:  it.e  use  an  i  beauty,  planted  row;  of  cherry  trees  on  either 
si  ie  ::  their  streets.  With  these  have  grown  up  wild  locusts,  and  a 
little  later  in  the  season  the  air  is  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  their 
white  hu-ters.  Then  comes  the  time  full  of  temr  tati :  u  to  the 
visitor  and,  perhaps,  to  the  orphan  children  whom  the  Harmonists 
have  recently  received  into  Economy:  the  time  when  the  luscious 
cherries  hang  in  ripe  clusters  on  the  boughs.  But  this  is  truly  a 
oommnnitv  :  .,h  things  are  held  in  common,  and  no  one  heirs  himself 
to  the  fruit  until  it  is  picked  for  all.  Each  man  is  really  a  poor 
man.  since  he  directly  controls  nothing,  though  indirectly  the  pos- 
sessor of  great  wealth. 

Such  a  community  must  have  an  individual  responsible  head. 
At  first  the  founder  filled  this  position.  He  had  the  love  and  ven- 
eratior  of  his  :  .11 ; -vers,  an  i  absolute  autho  rity  over  all  affairs.  At 
his  death  seven  elders  were  elected  to  care  for  social  concerns, 
an  i  tw;  trustees  to  take  charge  of  the  business.  One  of  these. 
Mr.  Hernia,  is  still  living,  and  is  the  acknowledged  head,  as  is 
shown  by  his  title  of  u  Father  Henrici."  He  is  a  plain  German, 
slightly  snooped  with  age.  with  long  white  hair  falling  in  waves 
u;  on  his  shoulders.    The  business  of  the  society  carries  him  often 
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to  the  neighboring  city  of  Pittsburgh,  where  he  is  well  known. 
Though  easy  of  approach  to  any  one.  tender-hearted  as  a  child, 
solicitous  about  the  health  of  all  his  friends,  concocting  simple 
medicines  for  cures,  he  is,  nevertheless,  a  keen.  able,  business  man. 
carrying  on  daily  transactions  measured  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  He  is  priest  as  well  as  king  to  the  community ;  teaching 
and  preaching  every  Sunday  in  the  little  brick  church,  where  a 
brass  band  helps  him  in  the  service. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  care  of  an  able  and  vigorous  head  the  number 
of  members  continually  diminishes.  The  places  of  those  whom 
Death  removes  remain  unfilled.  And  no  one  knows  how  many 
have  died,  for  the  only  graveyard  is  under  the  trees  of  the  apple- 
orchard.  The  dead  are  buried  in  the  night,  and  no  mark  is  left  by 
which  to  distinguish  any  grave,  even  that  of  the  founder. 

Just  what  the  vows  of  the  members  are  is  not  known,  though  it 
is  evident  that  they  include  the  old  monastic  vows  of  obedience, 
chastity,  and  personal  poverty.  These  are  so  out  of  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  few  are  willing  to  take 
them  now.  It  might  seem  strange  to  the  visitor  that  the  wealth 
and  beauty  of  the  town  do  not  attract  more  inhabitants :  but  the 
excessive  monotony  and  quiet  of  the  life  would  prove  unendurable 
to  most  newcomers.  Only  German  is  spoken,  and  the  members 
almost  never  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town.  Fortunately  there 
is  enough  out-door  work  required  to  secure  the  good  health  of  the 
older  members  of  the  community.  But  for  the  young  ~  all  work 
and  no  play "  makes  life  a  burden.  One  bright  young  man  who 
became  a  Harmonist,  whom  Mr.  Henrici  hoped  to  train  to  nil  his 
place,  and  in  wbom  the  dearest  hopes  of  the  community  were  cen- 
tered, was  found  dead  one  morning,  killed  by  his  own  hand.  His 
over-active  mind  could  not  bear  the  strain  of  this  stagnant  life. 
The  shock  fell  heaviest  on  Father  Henrici.  but  it  has  only  made 
him  more  gentle  and  indulgent  to  all.  His  great  kindness  was 
shown  lately  to  an  unhappy  young  member  who.  after  having  tried 
the  life  for  three  years,  found  that  he  could  endure  it  no  longer. 
Moreover  his  heart  had  been  touched,  and  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  live  alone,  he  told  the  brotherhood 
that  he  must  leave  them,  and  quietly  asked  for  some  remuneration 
for  his  three  years  toil  for  them.  Great  indignation  was  felt  by 
the  elders.  This  renegade  would  break  his  vows,  desert  his  friends, 
and  then  ask  pay  for  it?  Such  insolence  was  nor  to  be  ensured. 
And  the  young  man  left  them  empty-handed  and  sore  at  heart. 
But  the  good  Father  Henrici  soothed  the  indignant  members,  and 
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pleaded  so  earnestly  on  the  young  man's  behalf,  that  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  was  sent  to  the  "  backslider,"  and  a  handsome  present 
was  given  him  on  his  wedding-day  by  the  kind  old  Head. 

let  while  the  society  has  been  constantly  diminishing  in  numbers 
its  wealth  has  been  increasing.  As  the  few  left  could  not  wisely  take 
care  of  their  vast  possessions,  the  brethren  decided  to  admit  into 
the  community  a  second  class  of  members.  Those  who  constitute 
this  class  can  marry,  and  can  leave  when  they  choose.  No  wages 
are  paid  them  until  they  lea%'e ;  but  as  long  as  they  live  in  Economy 
they  are  sure  of  good  homes  and  the  comforts,  if  not  the  luxuries, 
of  life.    So  long  as  they  stay  they  obey  society  regulations. 

That  Economy  has  a  hotel  is  an  evidence  of  its  interest  to  out- 
siders. This  hotel  is  small,  plain,  and  quiet,  but  very  neat,  and 
always  able  to  furnish  good  cheer.  Its  rich  cream  and  butter, 
fowls,  and  other  meats,  fruits,  and  preserves  are  all  products  of 
Economy  farming.  Large  numbers  of  the  very  finest  cattle  are 
owned  by  the  community.  The  milk  and  butter  are  carried  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  are  in  great  demand :  lor  Economy  produce  is  the 
very  best  furnished  to  the  city.  Great  quantities  of  vegetables  from 
their  gardeus.  grain  from  their  far-stretching  fields,  apples  and 
pears,  grapes,  wines,  cider,  jellies,  and  preserves,  are  all  eagerly 
received  by  Pittsburgh  dealers.  Father  Heurici  himself  sees  to  it 
that  all  are  good.  A  year  ago  he  heard  that  some  of  the  glasses  of 
jelly  had  a  more  delicate  flavor  than  others.  This  last  fall  a  visitor 
found  him  stirring  with  a  paddle  all  the  jelly  in  a  great  trough. 

This  year,"  said  he,  u  all  the  Economy  jelly  is  to  be  alike.  It 
must  not  be  that  one  part  is  not  so  good  as  another." 

Forty  or  titty  years  ago  the  society  had  enterprising  manufac- 
tures. Their  factories  and  mills  were  driven  by  steam,  which  was 
also  used  in  the  laundry.  Early  in  their  history  they  had  a  silk 
factory,  and  employed  French  and  Swiss  workmen,  and  soon  attained 
a  high  decree  of  skill  in  the  weaving  of  ribbons,  silks,  and  velvets. 
Thirty  years  ago  this  industry  was  given  up ;  but  enough  material 
had  been  made  for  all  the  members  to  still  wear,  on  dress  occasions, 
garments  of  their  own  weaving.  In  1810  they  manufactured  broad- 
cloth from  the  wool  of  the  merino  sheep,  which  they  were  among 
the  first  to  introduce  into  this  country.  They  have  all  their  own 
tradesmen  —  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  wagon-makers,  coopers,  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  masons,  and  saddlers,  who  serve  not  only  their 
own  community,  but  also  the  surrounding  country.  The  orphan 
children  who  are  bound  to  the  society,  receive  a  good  common- 
school  education.    They  learn  one  of  these  trades,  and  then,  if  they 
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choose,  stay  on  after  their  term  of  indenture  expires,  and  are  given 
employment  in  the  town.  Economy  is  in  the  wonderful  region  of 
natural  gas,  and  near  the  town  are  several  gas  wells,  which  supply 
it  with  heat  and  light,  and  fuel  for  all  the  engines  in  the  mills  and 
shops  that  are  still  kept  open. 

Two  other  sights  which  the  town  is  proud  to  show  the  visitor 
remain  to  be  seen.  They  are  the  palace  and  the  park.  The 
4i  palace  *'  is  Father  Henrici's  home,  probably  so  called  because  it 
is  the  largest  house  in  the  village.  In  it  lives  also  the  granddaughter 
of  the  founder,  Miss  Gertrude  Raff.  She  is  the  only  remaining 
member  of  the  original  sisterhood.  This  feet,  together  with  her 
family  name  and  her  unlimited  kindness  of  heart,  make  her  the 
*  saint *  of  the  Harmonists.  To  every  visitor  will  be  brought  some 
of  her  ginger-cakes  and  cider.  Her  boneset  syrup  is  famous  in  the 
neighborhood  as  a  cure  for  coughs.  For  favored  children  near 
Economy  it  takes  the  place  of  hoarhound,  licorice,  sulphur  and 
molasses,  vinegar,  or  slippery  elm. 

Leaving  the  palace,  driving  slowly  down  a  road  running  along  the 
edge  of  the  bluff  which  skirts  the  river,  enjoying  a  view  unsurpassably 
fine,  we  come  to  a  high  stone  wall  covered  with  vines,  where  M  gentle 
gales  dispense  native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole  those 
balmy  spoils."  We  come  to  the  park.  Passing  through  its  gate 
we  see  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  town — a  prim  and  carefully 
1  aid-out  old-fashioned  garden — narrow  paths  continually  intersecting 
one  another,  quaintly  devised  borders  of  boxwood,  fine  trees  of  many 
varieties,  a  small  lake,  a  watch-tower  on  an  island,  a  stone  summer- 
house,  and  everywhere  flowers — roses,  hollyhocks,  tulips,  dahli^ 
lilies,  sweet-peas,  mignonette,  ferns,  geraniums,  and  flowers  less 
common. 

The  summer-house  is  really  a  memorial  to  the  early  days  of  the 
society.  Its  exterior  is  very  picturesque,  with  the  rough  stone,  the 
climbing  vines,  and  the  rough  bark  shutters  almost  hidden  in  the 
green.  The  interior  is  in  great  contrast,  with  its  polished  mosaic 
floors,  and  its  smooth  blue  and  saffron  walls.  The  thick  stone  and 
shade  keep  the  atmosphere  deliciously  cool  on  even  the  warmest 
days  —  a  coolness  which  well  befits  the  sac  redness  of  the  records 
treasured  there.  These  records  are  inscribed  on  three  wall-panels. 
One  gives  the  history  of  the  emigration  from  Wurtemberg  and  the 
first  settlement  in  Pennsylvania;  another  records  the  removal  to 
Indiana;  while  the  third  tells  of  the  return  and  the  founding  of 
Economy. 

The  last  and  chiefest  attraction  in  the  garden  is  the  tower,  which 
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rises  :r:m  :he  I:i:"e  is'-ir.-i  in  the  lake  —  attractive  not  because  of 
its  ar:-:.itrc:t:re.  but  he  cause  iron:  its  summit  oi  be  gaiiir  i  ■  wife 
view  of  the  varied  and  inexpressibly  lovely  scenery.  At  our  feet, 
below  the  bluff  and  its  fringe  of  undergrowth,  flows  the  Ohio,  clear 
and  blue.  On  the  opposite  bank  rise  abruptly  high,  thickly- wooded 
hills.  Turning,  hills  still  face  us;  and  these,  in  contrast  to  the 
steep  slopes,  lie  in  gently  rounded  ranges  one  above  another,  rising 
from  the  low  hills  near  the  fields  to  distant,  bluish  heights.  Between 
them  and  us  stretches  the  plain  in  which  Economy  lies,  sloping 
gently  back  from  the  river  for  nearly  a  mile.  North  and  south  the 
plain  stretches,  fair  and  peaceful,  its  luxuriant  fields  and  fertile 
meadows  clothed  in  richest  green.  There  lies  Harmony,  too,  in 
its  varied  outlines  and  colors  of  hill,  field,  bluff,  and  river,  its  acres 
:•:  warily  grain,  far-si'-reaair.i:  orchards  and  vineyards,  with  the 
little  red  Tillage  nestling  in  the  shade.  From  whatever  point  we 
may  study  the  view,  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  scene  will  still  charm 
the  eye-  Vexing  questions  of  what  will  become  of  Economy  if  the 
numbers  of  the  Harmonists  keep  on  diminishing,  of  probable 
changes  in  the  town  and  its  customs,  are  idle  now.  We  feel  sure 
that  whenever  we  come  again  we  shall  see  what  we  see  to-day. 
Though  the  lights  and  shades  on  the  hills  are  never  twice  the  same, 
the  jra_ i  :•! i  hi. is  d :•  change.  The  restless  waters  of  the  river 
flow  continually  on.  but  the  river  itself  is  always  the  same.  And 
so  we  feel  sure  that,  though  surrounding  life  may  change,  and  visitors 
nay  come  and  go,  the  quiet,  time-worn  old  town  will  remain  the 
same  in  its  quaintness,  stillness,  and  thrift,  its  honesty  and  piety. 

A.  J.  H.  *87. 


THE  SNOWDROP. 
Tbou  sweet  arid  purest  harbinger  of  Spring, 

That  breathest  soil  of  Summer's  balmy  air, 

Of  coming  days  so  beauteous  and  fair! 
Tbou  little  silent  bell,  that  yet  dost  ring 
Wi:h  v:y:ul  r.ews  *o  every  livir-z  thing ! 

Of  thy  h ii milky  and  grace  so  rare 

The  little  songsters,  that  aloft  do  dare 
To  wing  their  way,  in  sweetest  carols  sing. 
A  dainty  snowdrop,  bearing  well  the  name. 
Of  her  who  manliest  all  the  earth  in  white. 
Of  whom  in  very  truth  a  child  thou  art. 
The  work  here  on  the  earth  for  both  the  same : 
Fit  emblems  art  thou  of  the  heavenly  light, 
7 hit  :-:^e:h  iowtj  from  G:-i  to  h urn  in  hearts.    J.  L.  ,\  "5  7 
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LETTER  FROM  ATHENS. 

Athens,  Greece,  March  30th,  1887. 

Dear  Friends  of  the  Coubaxt:  It  seems  most  appropriate 
that  I  should  write  to  Abbot  friends  from  Athens,  for  was  it  not  in 
the  dear  old  school  that  I  received  my  m:>s:  lasting  im::ressi:t:s  :•: 
the  Acropolis?  My  first  visit  to  the  old  citadel  recalled  vividly 
much  that  I  had  learned  in  my  senior  year  at  Abbot  Academy.  Our 
impressions  of  Athens  were  not  the  most  favorable.  After  a  tedious, 
and  at  times  very  unpleasant  voyage  from  Brindisi.  we  landed  at 
Corinth  in  the  rain.  A  gentleman  who  spoke  French  kindly  in- 
formed us  that  the  train  which  had  been  at  the  wharf  had  now  gone 
to  the  town  station,  and  he  advised  us  to  walk,  as  the  best  way  of 
getting  there.  a  Were  there  no  carriages ?"  «  Yes ;  but  to-day  it 
mined.  and  the  men  did  no:  like  to  -^ork."  So.  tinding  s-:me  '::z 
boys  who  agreed  to  take  the  baggage,  we  started.  It  was  rather 
trying  to  see  our  basket-trunk  (now  none  too  strong),  dropped  top- 
side down  in  the  mud.  However,  we  reached  the  station  in  due 
time,  wet  and  muddy,  and  after  a  tiresome  ride  of  four  hours 
arrived  in  our  long-anticipated  Athens.  Our  first  day  was  rainy, 
so  that  we  could  only  visit  a  museum ;  but  the  next  was  perfect, 
and  we  revelled  in  warm  sunshine,  blue,  blue  sky.  and  soft,  pleasant 
air ;  the  days  which  followed  soon  changed  our  first  impressions, 
and  Athens  has  more  than  realized  my  anticipations. 

I  had  h^ard  tha:  we  shoal  i  zv.  i  here  a  modem  rlty :  bo:  I  -nras 
not  prepared  to  find  such  wide,  open  streets  and  broad  sidewalks. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  walk  in  them,  after  being  a  month  in 
Home.  Hermes  and  Eolus.  the  two  principal  business  streets,  are 
not  so  wide,  and  of  course  there  are  many  narrow  and  dirty  streets 
in  the  older  par:  of  :he  city. 

Mt.  Lykabettus  rises  abruptly  from  the  heart  of  the  plain,  honses 
lying  close  around  its  base.  It  towers  so  high  that  the  first  night 
we  mistook  the  light  in  the  tiny  church  on  its  summit  for  a  star. 
The  view  from  the  top  is  delightful.  Such  a  combination  of  sea, 
mountain,  and  plain!  Even  from  slight  elevations  one  has  very 
fine  views;  the  sea,  Aegina,  Salamis,  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Peloponnesus  are  distinctly  visible.  Mt.  Hymett  :s  rorms  a  back- 
ground for  the  view  from  onr  Eastern  window  :  the  beautiful,  time- 
stained,  golden-brown  Corinthian  columns  of  the  temple  o:  01vm-:.v_ 
Zens  completing  the  picture. 
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"  And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hvmettus  yields  ; 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds, 
The  freeborn  wanderer  of  thy  mountain  air." 
Mt.   Pentelicus  shows  us  its  treasure  of  marble  even  from  this 
distance,  making  the  new  comer  think  it  is  snow.    There  is  scarcely 
any  foliage  on  the  mountains,  and  the  rocks  exceed  even  New 
Hampshire's  barrenness. 

The  Acropolis,  most  important  of  all,  stands  guard  over  the  city. 
It  is  indeed  very  grand.  The  bright  afternoon  brings  out  the  rich 
old  gold  of  the  pillars  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  sky  is  of  an  ex- 
quisite blue  between  the  pillars  and  through  the  openings  of  the 
ruins.  The  full,  clear  moonlight,  so  bright  one  can  easily  read  by 
it,  makes  deep,  impressive  shadows  among  these  same  pillars,  and 
creates  lovely  pictures  at  every  turn.  Excavations  are  still  going 
on,  and  only  recently  an  archaic  female  statue  was  found,  which  it 
is  thought  belongs  to  the  time  before  the  Persian  wars. 

The  contrast  between  Athens  past  and  present  is,  of  course,  very 
great,  although  some  effort  is  made  architecturally  to  imitate  the 
old  style,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  quite  successful.  The  new 
academy  building,  of  white  marble  decorated  with  gold,  blue,  aud  red. 
is  very  beautiful,  and  so  is  Dr.  Schliemann's  mansion. 

The  same  spirit  of  rivalry  and  jealousy  exists  now  as  of  old.  As 
then  no  state  could  endure  that  another  one  should  take  the  lead, 
so  now  no  man  can  take  a  prominent  place  in  politics,  or  the  lead 
in  any  direction,  without  finding  enemies  aud  inciting  jealousy. 
This  spirit  makes  army  discipline  a  difficult  matter ;  but  I  believe 
that  the  soldiers  fight  bravely  when  the  occasion  comes.  When  a 
Greek  speaks  of  "  my  country,"  he  means  his  native  place,  and  not 
Greece  as  a  whole.  He  will  do  almost  anything  for  one  of  his  own 
townspeople  when  away  from  home  and  in  trouble. 

The  Greeks  still  like  to  meet  in  public  places.  u  either  to  tell  or  to 
hear  some  new  thing,"  as  may  be  seen  any  afternoon  in  Palace  Square, 
where  men  walk  back  and  forth  by  the  hour  together.  We  noticed 
men  on  the  street  "  counting  their  beads,"  as  we  supposed;  but  we 
found  out  afterwards  that  it  is  a  way  they  have  of  amusing  them- 
selves, by  letting  the  wooden  beads  slip  through  the  fingers.  A 
familiar  street  scene  is  half  a  dozen  or  more  deep  baskets  of 
oranges,  other  fruits,  and  vegetables  in  motion.  A  second  look  dis- 
covers underneath  four  small  legs  of  a  small  donkey.  My  sympathies 
were  much  excited  for  the  poor  animal  till  told  that  the  baskets 
were  not  full  from  the  bottom. 

The  first  funeral  procession  I  saw  greatly  astonished  me  ;  for  the 
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body  of  the  deceased  was  borne  on  a  bier,  dressed  as  in  life,  and 
entirely  exposed  to  the  air,  light,  and  gaze  of  the  onlookers.  One 
reason  given  for  this  strange  custom  is,  that  a  person  having  aught 
against  the  dead  may  forgive  him  as  he  sees  him  carried  through 
the  streets  to  his  last  resting-place.  If  the  deceased  be  unmarried, 
of  whatever  age  or  sex,  he  is  always  crowned  with  orange  blossoms, 
or  flowers  like  those  used  at  weddings.  "If  he  has  not  been 
crowned  in  life,  he  is  in  death."  In  this  case  the  leader  in  the 
procession  was  a  boy  carrying  a  tray  of  sugared  almonds.  Sweetmeats 
seem  to  figure  in  weddings,  funerals,  and  nearly  every  ceremony. 
The  Greek  church  in  Athens  has  instituted  a  day  which  is  similar 
to  All  Saints'  day  in  the  Romish  church.  Our  visit  to  the  cemetery 
on  that  day  was  indeed  a  novel  experience.  Crowds  of  people  go, 
carrying  flowers  and  sweetmeats  to  place  on  the  graves  of  their 
dead.  Classical  students  see  in  this  a  relic  of  the  ancient  custom  of 
burying  food  with  the  dead  as  a  votive  offering.  After  the  priest 
has  said  (it  is  literally  saying,  not  praying)  a  prayer  over  the  dish 
of  sweets,  with  candles  burning  in  it,  the  friends  are  supposed  to 
partake  of  the  dainties,  uttering  at  the  same  time  prayers  for  the 
dead.  But,  certainly  among  the  graves  of  the  poorer  classes,  there 
was  no  reverence  or  respect  shown.  One  poor  woman  was  in  deep 
grief  over  a  son  lately  buried,  and  when  the  priest  had  hurriedly 
come  and  gone,  a  perfect  rabble  of  boys  fought  and  struggled  to  see 
who  should  get  the  most  sweets.  There  seemed  to  be  no  respect 
for  the  priest  or  the  prayer.  The  people  close  by  him  talked  in 
even  a  louder  tone  than  he  was  using. 

It  is  very  evident  to  one  visiting  Italy  and  Greece  that  the  Romish 
church  has  a  much  greater  hold  on  her  people  than  the  Greek.  The 
common  priests  are  not  educated ;  but  much  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  subject  now.  The  dress  of  the  priests  strikes  one  as  very 
odd  at  first.  It  consists  of  a  long,  loose,  black  robe,  with  big  flowing 
sleeves,  and  of  a  tall,  cylindrical  black  hat,  with  the  hair  twisted 
and  stuck  up  underneath;  they  never  cut  the  hair  after  becoming 
priests. 

Missionary  work  in  Athens  is  carried  on  in  two  ways  :  one,  the 
evangelistic,  breaking  away  entirely  from  the  Greek  church,  is 
represented  by  Mr.  Kalopothakes,  Presbyterian,  and  Mr.  Sakellarios, 
Baptist;  the  other  is  educational,  and  represented  by  Miss  Muir's 
school,  supported  by  the  Episcopalians  in  America.  Five  hundred 
children,  at  ages  ranging  from  mere  babies  learning  their  letters  in 
small  groups  up  to  girls  fifteen  years  old,  are  taught  here.  I  am 
most  familiar  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Kalopothakes,  as  we  are  so 
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fortunate  as  to  have  a  home  in  his  family.  Mrs.  Kalopothakes  is 
an  American  lady,  and  it  is  the  most  homelike  place  we  have  seen 
since  leaving  America.  This  church  was  formerly  supported  by 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Society ;  but  now  it  is  independent 
and  self-supporting.  This  step  was  taken  two  years  ago  at  quite  a 
sacrifice  ;  for  it  was  thought  that  the  church,  though  still  weak, 
would  grow  stronger  spiritually  if  not  receiving  outside  aid. 

I  find  the  German  service  at  the  palace  pleasant  for  Sunday 
mornings,  and  in  the  evening  we  have  a  little  prayer-meeting  in  the 
parlor  here,  carried  on  by  the  students  of  the  American  School. 
These  have  been  most  refreshing  —  the  first  of  the  kind  we  have 
found  since  we  left  home.  We  are  privileged  in  being  very  near 
the  American  School,  and  in  having  free  access  to  its  tine  library. 
There  are  six  regular  students  this  winter,  but  classical  students 
who  avail  themselves  of  the  library  are  coming  and  going  constantly. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid,  with  appropriate 
exercises,  March  12th,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  ready  for 
occupation  next  fall.  The  stars  and  stripes  looked  very  pretty, 
floating  beside  the  white  cross  on  blue  ground  of  the  Greek  flag. 
Seventy-seven  persons  were  present  at  the  ceremony,  thirty-six  of 
whom  were  Americans. 

The  American  society  here  is  of  the  pleasantest :  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
D'Ooge,  of  the  school,  are  very  hospitable  ;  and  one  meets  English, 
German,  and  other  nationalities,  almost  all  of  whom  are  interested 
in  the  same  things.  Dr.  Schliemann  and  his  Greek  wife  entertain 
a  great  deal  in  their  beautiful  marble  home.  Their  daughter  is 
named  Andromache,  and  I  understand  that  he  will  have  no  servant 
in  the  house  who  has  not.  or  will  not  take,  a  classic  name. 

One  finds  that  the  excursions  form  an  important  feature  of  life  in 
Athens.  Many  of  them  can  be  made  in  a  day,  as  to  Sunium, 
Marathon.  Eleusis,  Pentelicus,  and  Phyle.  That  to  Phyle  should 
not  be  missed  on  any  account,  not  only  because  of  the  interest  at- 
tached to  the  old  fort  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  where  Thrasybulus 
dislodged  the  tyrants  B.C.  403,  but  also  because  of  the  rugged 
wildness  and  beauty  of  the  scenery.  It  is  a  long  climb  on  foot  or 
on  donkey-back  after  leaving  the  carriage.  The  great  variety  of 
wild  flowers  one  finds  adds  not  a  little  to  the  enjoyment  of  these 
trips.  Such  multitudes  of  large  anemones,  in  all  shades,  from  deep 
purple  and  scarlet  to  the  most  delicate  pink !  Last  week  we  made 
a  more  extended  trip,  going  to  Mycenae,  Tiryns,  Argos,  Nauplia, 
and  Epidaurus.  Nineteen  started  in  the  party  ;  but  different  groups 
went  each  its  separate  way,  so  that  on  Thursday,  the  fourth  day, 
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two  of  us  returned  to  Athens  alone.  The  railroad  runs  from  here 
to  Nauplia  now,  and  the  scenery  along  the  bay  of  Eleusis  and 
thence  to  Corinth  was  most  beautiful  that  bright  morning,  quite  in 
contrast  with  our  first  ride  over  it.  Just  before  reaching  Corinth 
we  crossed  the  new  canal  which  is  building  across  the  isthmus, 
and  had  fine  views  of  Parnassus  and  Helicon, 

"  Soaring  snow-clad  through  thy  native  sky 
In  tbe  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty." 

This  whole  trip  was  exceedingly  interesting ;  but  I  would  not  have 
you  think  it  had  no  drawbacks.  You  would  realize  that  it  had 
could  I  describe  to  you  our  hotel  accommodations,  and  had  you  seen 
us  at  six  a.m.  on  the  public  square  striving  to  get  something  to 
sustain  life.  ZNIy  breakfast  one  morning  was  a  tiny  cup  of  Turkish 
coffee,  which  helped  drown  a  ring  of  dry,  sour  bread.  The  next 
morning  I  thought  I  fared  sumptuously  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
above.  I  had  a  glass  of  sheep's  milk.  To  be  sure,  the  milkmaid 
was  not  the  typical  one  of  poetry,  although  she  did  rise  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  measure  the  milk  from  a  skin  bottle,  but  into  a 
dirty  tin  ;  thus  necessity  tends  to  decrease  fastidiousness. 

We  were  all  glad  to  get  back  to  Athens,  although  the  excursion 
had  been  very  full  of  enjoyment.  Athens  is  surely  the  centre  of 
interest,  and  a  most  charming  and  profitable  place  to  visit.  One  of 
our  friends  said  it  was  the  first  place  he  had  seen  in  ail  his  travels 
where  he  would  like  to  live.  I  should  certainly  place  it  among  the 
first  in  my  choice  as  a  residence  abroad ;  but,  as  for  me,  let  my 
home  be  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

j.  r.  g.  t'79. 


A  WHITE  HERON. 

BY  SARAH  ORNE  JEWETT. 

The  little  volume  is  cool  and  white  and  dainty.  The  H  "White 
Heron,"  it  must  be  confessed,  figures  more  conspicuously  on  the 
cover  than  among  the  stories ;  but  it  makes  a  pretty  title-piece, 
and  has  a  very  pleasing  effect.  In  this,  as  in  none  of  the  other 
stories,  we  see  that  close  observation  and  tender  application  of 
nature  which  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  this  author  in  her  earlier 
works.  The  story  of  the  little  girl  whose  life  is  so  near  the  heart 
of  nature,  suddenly  finding  her  newly  awakened  love  of  the  human 
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come  in  conflict  with  the  love  of  nature's  own  children,  is  very  touch 
ing  and  suggestive.  This  sketch  shows  us  also  that  which  is  hardly 
less  characteristic  of  Miss  Jewett,  her  quick  sympathy  with  human 
life  in  its  simplest,  homeliest  phases.  She  deals  very  tenderly  with 
souls  like  Sylvia's  and  her  grandmother's,  that  have  grown  unfet- 
tered by  conventionalities,  and  is  always  patient  with  the  narrowness 
that  is  only  narrowness  of  outlook  ;  knowing  that  within  is  a  broader 
spirit  than  is  often  found  among  less  limited  surroundings. 

There  is  a  healthful  tone  in  all  Miss  Jewett's  writings  that  con- 
trasts delightfully  with  the  u  intense  "  aud  high-pictured  character 
of  much  modern  fiction.  The  critical  reader  may  find  in  them  a 
lack  of  incident  and  a  certain  garrulousness,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  lay 
down  the  book,  even  in  the  middle  of  a  story.  He  who  looks  for  an 
exciting  plot  with  stirring  incident  is  sure  to  be  disappointed ;  and 
unless  we  regard  many  of  the  stories  as  mere  pictures  or  character 
studies  we  shall  find  them  dull  or  pointless. 

There  are  plenty  of  story  writers  to  tell  us  of  human  passion  ; 
it  is  not  often  one  comes  so  fully  into  sympathy  with  simple, 
uneventful  lives.  Her  field  is  somewhat  limited  ;  for  in  hers,  as  in 
much  other  work  of  the  time,  we  observe  the  tendency  to  localiza- 
tion. Most  of  her  characters  are  taken  from  the  small  towns  of 
Eastern  Massachusetts,  and  their  quaint  idiom  is  treated  with  a 
gentle  humor  and  a  delicacy  of  touch  that  are  peculiarly  her  own. 

Miss  Jewett  must  know  something  of  country  life  by  actual  ex- 
perience, or  she  could  not  enter  so  fully  into  its  interests.  Her 
characters  seem  like  real  persons  whom  she  has  known  and  whom 
she  neither  sentimentalizes  or  caricatures. 

In  "Polly  Finch"  she  has  given  us  a  New  England  girl  of  the 
best  type ;  strong,  conscientious,  and  sturdily  independent,  with  a 
vigorous  intellect,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  that  make  her 
a  lady  in  spite  of  homely  surroundings.  In  character-painting, 
however,  our  author  succeeds  best  when  her  subject  is  some  one  of 
the  quaint  personages  to  be  found  in  all  our  country  villages.  Here 
her  pathos  and  humor  have  full  play  ;  and  if  both  are  gentle  we 
need  not  criticise,  for  it  is  this  which  brings  them  so  close  together, 
and  therein  lies  their  peculiar  charm.  The  strongest  of  the  stories 
in  this  little  volume  is  "  Marsh  Rosemary."  The  happiness  of  the 
lonely  old  maid,  who  has  "  waited  all  her  days  for  the  joy  of  having 
a  lover,"  her  brief  married  life,  the  idealizing  of  her  worthless  hus- 
band when  she  believes  him  dead,  the  anguish  of  the  moment  when, 
like  Enoch  Arden,  she  stands  outside  his  door  and  sees  him  happy 
with  another  wife  and  their  child,  the  utter  loneliness  of  her  home- 
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coming,  —  all  this  is  told  with  a  simplicity  that  only  makes  the 
pathos  more  powerful.  There  is  no  sentimentalism  about  it,  however, 
and  plain  Nancy  Floyd  is  invested  with  no  veil  of  romance.  She 
is  only  the  k£  Marsh  Rosemary,  standing  in  her  own  place  and  holding 
her  dry  leaves  and  tiny  blossoms  steadily  toward  the  same  sun  that 
the  pink  lotus  blooms  for,  and  the  white  rose." 

A  vein  of  quiet  humor  runs  through  the  little  sketches  of  the 
"  Dulham  Ladies "  and  the  "  News  from  Petersham."  In  "  The 
Gray  Man  "  is  an  element  of  mysticism  which  Miss  Jewett  touches 
cautiously  once  in  a  while.  In  the  other  stories  of  this  collection 
an  attempt  is  made  to  treat  more  conventional  types ;  and  while 
there  is  a  touch  of  the  author's  gentle  pathos  in  the  description  of 
old  John  Craven,  the  broken-down  business  man,  she  seems  to  lose 
here  her  peculiar  power,  and  to  become  a  very  ordinary  story  writer. 
As  a  whole  the  volume  is  a  little  disappointing.  One  looks  for  a 
larger  grasp  and  a  wider  outlook  in  a  writer's  maturer  efforts.  Miss 
Jewett's  limitations  cannot  be  overlooked;  and,  although  her  two 
longer  stories  have  been  immensely  popular,  she  has  not  the  genius 
or  the  power  to  become  a  successful  novelist. 

But  we  do  not  care  to  dwell  upon  the  deficiencies  of  an  author 
whose  stories  are  so  pure  and  sweet,  whose  pictures  of  nature  are 
so  true,  and  whose  sympathies  are  so  strong  and  tender.  The 
simplicity  of  her  style  and  the  entire  absence  of  affectation  in  her 
work  is  not  the  least  of  her  charms  ;  and  the  influence  of  her  writings 
can  never  be  anything  but  healthful  and  restful.  If  the  web  of 
most  lives  is  woven  of  dull  and  somber  colors,  surely  the  author 
who  shows  us  the  golden  threads  of  beauty  and  romance  that  mingle 
with  the  warp  and  woof  is  one  to  be  read  and  cherished  by  us. 
Such  writings  waken  in  us  a  broader  charity  and  tenderer  sympa- 
thies, open  our  hearts  to  the  beauty  aud  sweetness  of  the  life  about 
us,  and  give  us  a  deeper  content  and  a  higher  faith.  t.  '86. 
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THE  GHOST  OF  THE  OLD  TURNPIKE. 

I  have  a  irreat  liking  for  old  roads.  —  those  abandoned  highways 
which  one  finds  so  often  in  New  England.  From  my  boyhood  I  have 
always  felt  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to  explore  everything  in  the 
semblance  of  a  path  which  chanced  to  attract  my  attention.  Now. 
in  maturer  years.  I  find  no  more  pleasant  relaxation  from  the  cares 
of  stock-broking  than  to  start  along  some  narrow  path,  where  the 
grass  and  bushes  creep  up  lovingly,  as  if  to  hide  this  last  trace  of 
former  noise  and  bustle. 

Such  a  road  as  this  I  discovered  in  a  little  New  Hampshire  town, 
where  I  was  spending  a  summer  vacation  several  years  ago.  The 
"old  Turnpike,"  as  it  was  called,  was  a  part  of  the  old  stage-road, 
and  in  its  earlier  days  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  busy,  active  life. 
But  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the  brook  which  flowed  harmlessly 
beside  the  road  had  been  turned,  in  a  great  freshet,  into  a  raging 
torrent.  Overflowing  its  banks,  and  tearing  its  way  down  the  hills, 
it  had  cut  out  deep  gullies,  and  tossed  about  great  boulders  in 
wild  confusion.  Repair  was  hopeless;  and  the  road  had  been  aban- 
doned to  blackberry  bushes  and  alders. 

I  discovered  the  path  late  one  August  afternoon,  and  set  out 
joyfully  on  an  exploring  expedition.  The  anxious  speculations 
which  I  had  been  making  in  regard  to  the  troubles  of  the  X.  Y.  and 
Z  Miniug  Company  faded  out  of  my  mind,  and  the  charm  of  the 
time  and  place  gained  complete  possession  of  me.  I  picked  my  way 
carefully  along  the  side  of  the  deep  gorge,  where  grass  and  wild 
vines  had  done  their  best  to  hide  the  ravages  of  the  freshet.  A 
little  brook  trickled  along  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  and  I  could 
smell  the  peppermint  which  grew  upon  its  borders.  Presently  I 
came  to  higher  ground,  and  the  brook  vanished  for  a  time.  I  strolled 
slowly  along,  now  between  tall  pines  which  grew  close  up  to  the 
walls  on  either  side  of  the  moss-grown  road ;  now  pushing  my  way 
through  the  birches  which  had  crowded  up  sociably,  till  there  was 
nothing  left  of  the  highway  but  a  narrow  foot-path,  trodden  occa- 
sionally by  cows,  or  perhaps  by  boys  on  blackberry  or  fishing 
expeditions. 

Here  the  bushes  disappeared  ;  and  a  meadow,  softly  green  in  the 
afternoon  sunlight,  stretched  away  to  the  south  and  west.  The 
brook,  crossing  the  road  leisurely,  with  a  sublime  indiflference  to 
the  ruined  culvert,  flowed  silently  through  the  deep  grass,  its  borders 
marked  here  and  there  by  tall  flags.    Farther  on  the  road  widened 
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a  little,  and  on  a  slight  eminence,  with  an  outlook  over  the  meadow, 
stood  an  old,  weather-beaten  house.  It  had  evidently  been  a  tavern 
in  old  times,  for  it  was  quite  an  extensive  establishment,  though 
much  of  it  was  now  in  ruins.  Lilacs  were  growing  near  the  door, 
and  "  Bouncing  Bets  "  blossomed  under  the  windows. 

I  sat  down  upon  the  wall  at  a  little  distance,  and  gave  myself  up 
to  fanciful  speculation.  Yes,  I,  a  man  of  business,  with  a  reputation 
among  business  men  for  keenness  and  practical  sagacity,  sat  upon  a 
wall,  after  the  sun  had  gone  down,  and  wove  romances  about  the 
ruined  tavern.  The  birds  grew  sociable ;  and  a  rabbit  which  chanced 
to  wander  that  way,  after  looking  at  me  a  moment  with  indignant 
surprise,  pursued  his  course,  disdaining  any  fear.  I  pictured  the 
stage,  with  its  four  galloping  horses,  drawing  up  before  the  tavern 
door ;  the  landlord  bustling  out  to  receive  his  guests  and  hear  the 
latest  news  from  the  city,  while  the  hostler  watered  the  steaming 
horses.  I  saw  the  tavern-keeper's  daughter  stand  in  the  door-way, 
and,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  look  eagerly  down  the  road. 
I  fancied  her  lover  had  been  haying  in  the  meadow,  and  she  was 
watching  for  him  to  come  to  supper.  I  was  growing  quite  senti- 
mental over  the  pretty  daughter  of  the  tavern-keeper  (I  was  sure 
she  was  pretty,  with  yellow  hair  and  a  yellow  dress),  when  suddenly 
I  saw  in  the  path  a  little  way  from  my  feet  a  small,  leather-covered 
quarto.  Stepping  down  from  the  wall  I  picked  it  up  cautiously, 
There  was  something  witching  about  such  a  discovery  in  that  lonely 
place,  with  the  weird  light  of  the  setting  sun  and  the  rising  moon 
falling  upon  the  meadow  and  the  ruined  tavern.  It  was  a  small 
manuscript  book,  bound  in  yellow  leather.  I  looked  at  it  in  a  dazed 
kind  of  way  for  a  moment,  then,  with  the  methodical  habit  of  a 
business  man,  I  turned  mechanically  to  the  fly-leaf  for  a  name  and 
address.  The  name  was  there,  Millicent  Armstrong,  but  nothing 
else.  I  turned  the  leaves.  The  book  was  filled  with  verses  written 
in  a  clear,  graceful  hand.  I  read  the  first  one,  straining  my  eyes 
in  the  twilight.  If  I  remember  correctly,  these  were  some  of  the 
the  verses : 

"  The  same  sun  rose  each  day  last  year, 

The  same  earth  smiled  back  her  delight ; 
But  since  you  watched  it  with  me,  dear, 
The  dawn  has  seemed  more  bright. 


"  The  wild  rose  bloomed  upon  the  wall  last  year, 
And  shed  its  fragrance  through  the  summer  air; 
But  since  you  plucked  and  gave  one  to  me,  dear, 
All  roses  seem  more  fair. 
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u  My  life  was  very  glad  and  sweet  last  year, 

And  earth  was  lovely,  friends  were  good  and  true 
But  earth  seems  fairer,  friends  more  true,  my  dear, 
Since  knowing,  loving  you." 

There  was  more  of  it  which  I  cannot  recall,  and  there  were  other 
poems  following,  which  I  read  as  long  as  I  could  see.  It  was  not  very 
good  poetry,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  thought  it  was  remarkable  for  the 
tavern-keeper's  daughter  to  write.  I  had  no  question  whatever 
as  to  its  having  been  written  by  any  one  else.  It  suddenly  occurred 
to  me  that  I  had  been  reading  what  I  had  no  business  to  read,  and 
I  began  to  be  ashamed  of  mvself.  The  fjirl  who  wrote  the  verses, 
whether  she  belonged  to  this  century  or  the  last,  had  spoken  right 
out  of  her  warm,  unguarded  heart,  and  I  had  been  coolly  listening. 
A  whip-poor-will  perched  on  the  fence  behind  the  lilacs,  and  sang 
persistently,  M  Shame  on  you  !  shame  on  you  !  " 

I  glanced  up  at  the  old  house,  and  there,  in  the  ruined  doorway, 
stood  the  figure  of  a  girl,  tall  and  slender,  with  a  crown  of  golden 
hair,  and  yellow  draperies  floating  about  her.  A  shiver  ran  over 
me,  and  I  stood  rooted  to  the  ground,  gazing  at  the  apparition. 
She  shaded  her  eyes  a  moment  and  looked  anxiously  down  the  road, 
till,  seeing  me,  she  stepped  over  the  door-stone  and  came  toward  me 
hesitatingly. 

Excuse  me,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  sounded  clear  and  sweet 
as  a  bell  note,  —  ''excuse  me,  but  I  have  lost  a  book  this  afternoon. 
Have  you  seen  anything  of  it  in  the  road?"  With  a  mighty  effort 
I  collected  my  wits,  and,  holding  out  the  little  yeliow  quarto,  asked 
her  if  that  was  the  one  she  had  lost.    She  took  it  eagerly. 

'*  Oh.  I  am  so  glad  to  find  it !  It  is  something  which  I  value  very 
highly.    I  thank  vou  verv  much." 

Evidently  she  was  not  a  ghost.  She  blushed  in  a  very  human 
manner  when  she  spoke,  and  her  hand,  which  touched  mine  as  she 
took  the  book,  was  soft  and  warm. 

M  Isn't  it  late  for  you  to  be  out  alone  in  this  deserted  place  ?"  I 
asked.       I  thought  you  were  a  ghost." 

She  gave  a  queer  little  laugh,  and  looked  at  me  without  smiling. 
"  How  do  you  know  that  I  am  not  a  ghost  ?  The  old  house  is  said 
to  be  haunted." 

II  How  interesting !  "Won't  you  tell  me  the  story  "  The  girl 
looked  at  me  a  moment  somewhat  scornfully.  She  was  a  beautiful 
creature,  ghost  or  not. 

"  Are  n't  you  afraid  of  ghost  stories  ?  "  she  asked. 

■  Oh  yes ;  but  I  like  them  all  the  better  for  that,"  I  replied. 
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without  removing  my  fascinated  gaze.  She  began,  with  a  slightly 
malicious  expression  on  her  face  : 

"  The  story  goes  that  the  man  who  kept  the  tavern,  seventy  years 
ago.  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  for  whose  marriage  he  had  ambitious 
plans.  But  she  gave  her  heart  to  a  young  man  who  worked  on  her 
father's  farm.  When  the  attachment  was  discovered  the  irate  father 
turned  the  young  man  out  of  his  house,  and  kept  the  daughter  under 
strict  surveillance.  After  wasting  away  in  tears  for  some  months, 
she  finally  escaped  from  her  window  by  night,  and  was  never  heard 
of  •  afterward.  No  trace  of  her  was  ever  found,  except  a  little 
yellow  scarf,  which  was  discovered  on  the  borders  of  a  pond  a 
few  miles  from  here.  "Whether  she  lost  her  way  in  the  night  and 
fell  into  the  pond,  or  in  despair  drowned  herself,  no  one  ever  knew." 

The  narrator  paused,  to  see  what  was  the  effect  of  the  story.  I 
was  listening  unmoved,  except  by  her  beauty  and  her  audacity,  being 
convinced  that  she  was  extemporizing  for  my  benefit, 

"  And  the  ghost  ?  "  I  questioned ;  lost  in  admiration  of  a  young 
woman  who  could  stand  at  night,  in  such  a  lonely  place,  and  regale 
a  stranger  with  stories  of  supernatural  visitations.  , 

"It  is  said."  she  proceeded.  "  that  the  girl  may  be  seen,  on  certain 
nights,  standing  in  the  doorway,  watching  for  her  lover  to  come  up 
from  the  meadow ;  and  a  sound  of  sobbing  is  sometimes  heard  from 
the  chamber  where  she  was  confined  by  her  cruel  parent.  This  was 
the  chamber,  up  here."  she  explained,  pointing  to  the  nearest  corner 
of  the  house. 

u  It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  story,"'  said  I,  as  she  paused, 
"  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  telling  it.  Now.  unless  you  are 
the  ghost  yourself,  you  must  let  me  see  you  safely  home.  I  think 
it  is  n't  safe  for  you  to  be  out  alone  so  late  on  this  lonely  road." 

Thank  you."  said  the  lady,  drawing  herself  up  haughtily  ;  "  I 
am  not  at  all  afraid,  and  I  prefer  to  go  alone." 

She  drew  her  light  wrap  more  closely  about  her,  and  was 
moving  away,  when  a  strange  noise,  like  a  succession  of  gasping  sobs, 
issued  from  the  haunted  chamber.  The  color  fled  from  the  haughty 
maiden's  face.  and.  with  a  scream  of  terror,  she  clung  trembling  to 
my  arm.  I  took  her  hand,  which  was  cold  with  fright,  and  tried  to 
comfort  her  with  the  assurance  that  the  noise  was  onlv  the  hooting 
of  an  owl.  But  it  was  some  time  before  she  regained  her  composure. 
Then  she  meeklv  submitted  when  I  drew  her  hand  through  mv  arm, 
and  pointed  out  the  direction  in  which  she  wished  to  go. 

I  felt  very  triumphant,  and  exerted  myself  to  be  entertaining  as 
we  walked  on  through  the  woods ;  but  my  companion  was  very 
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silent.  The  charm  of  her  presence,  however,  was  enough  for  me. 
and  the  light  touch  of  her  little  hand  upon  my  arm  thrilled  me  with 
delight.  Suddenly  she  paused  and  withdrew  her  hand.  "Thank 
you  for  your  protection,"  she  said;  '•Good-night."  —  and  turning 
away  from  me,  she  vanished  in  tin-  hazel-copse  on  the  right  of  the 
path. 

I  stood  petrified  with  astonishment  for  a  moment.  Had  I  l>eeu 
the  subject  of  an  hallucination,  or  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke?  A 
whip-poor-will  called  out  mockingly  from  a  distant  wall.  '  Where  is 
she  now?  where  is  she  now?"  I  searched  the  copse  for  traces  of 
a  path,  but  tint  thick  growth  of  hushes  and  tin-  increasing  darkness 
baffled  all  my  efforts,  and  I  had  to  give  up  the  quest,  turning  my 
steps  mi  willingly  homeward. 

At  tin-  hotel  that  night  I  made  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  guests 
staying  in  the  town.  No  Miss  Armstrong  had  been  heard  (if;  and 
my  landlady  said  she  knew  the  names  <»f  everyone  in  the  place. 
Judging  from  the  interest  which  she  took  in  my  in\ estimations  I 
thought  it  quite  likely  that  she  did. 

During  the  week  that  followed  I  was  like  one  distraught.  I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  my  yellow-haired  ghost,  and  pondered  deeply 
over  the  mystery  that  invested  her.  Kvery  day  I  made  pilgrimages 
down  the  turnpike  ;  I  visited  the  old  tavern  at  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  I  searched  carefully  for  the  path  by  which  the  girl  had 
disappeared,  but  was  unable  even  to  discover  the  hazel-copse.  I 
lost  my  appetite,  was  unable  to  sleep,  and  was  so  absent-minded 
that  my  friends  remarked  upon  my  altered  demeanor. 

One  afternoon,  in  a  melancholy  and  discouraged  frame  of  mind, 
I  wandered  down  the  old  road,  still  with  the  taint  hope  that  the 
ghost  would  appear  to  me  again.  All  was  silent  in  ami  around  the 
ruin.  A  few  more  bricks  had  fallen  from  one  of  the  toppling 
chimneys,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  ghostly  or  human  visitant.  As 
I  stood  looking  into  one  of  the  dismantled  rooms,  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  pewit's  nest,  built  al>ove  the  door.  Impelled  by  the 
old  boyish  spirit  of  discovery.  I  piled  up  some  bricks  and  climbed 
up  to  look  into  the  nest.  My  footing  was  insecure,  and  I  .slip|>ed. 
falling  back  heavily  upon  the  floor.  The  rotten  planks  gave  way, 
and  there  was  a  sudden  crash  and  sinking.  When  I  came  to  myself 
1  was  lying  in  the  cellar  of  the  tavern,  with  two  heavy  beams  across 
my  ankle,  which  was  aching  terribly.  I  tried  to  move  the  rubbish  ; 
but  my  wrist  had  been  injured  by  the  fall,  so  that  I  could  not  help 
myself  in  the  least.  The  outlook  was  frightful.  The  pain  grew 
worse  every  moment,  and  the  chances  of  any  one  comiug  to  my 
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rescue  were  very  few.  How  long  I  lay  in  this  agony  of  body  and 
mind  I  do  not  know.  Sunset  was  fast  coming  on  when  I  heard 
a  light  step  and  a  clear,  flute-like  note  just  outside  the  door.  I 
thought  it  was  some  farmer's  boy  after  the  cows  ;  but  the  sweet  notes 
charmed  me  into  silence,  and  I  listened  spell-bound  as  the  sounds 
came  nearer.  I  heard  a  step  on  the  door-stone  ;  then  a  shadow 
darkened  the  entrance,  and  I  looked  up  to  see  my  ghost,  standing 
there;  her  hat  in  her  hand,  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  shining 
on  her  crown  of  golden  hair,  and  pale  draperies  floating  around  her 
like  a  mist. 

I  could  not  speak  ;  and  she  did  not  see  me  at  first,  but  seemed  to 
be  regarding  with  interest  the  fallen  floor.  Presently  she  gave  a 
little  cry  of  surprise,  and  leaned  forward.     I  moved  then,  and  spoke. 

"  Do  you  suppose  you  can  help  me  out?"  I  asked. 

The  girl  who  was  not  afraid  to  tell  ghost  stories  by  moonlight 
was  true  to  her  character  in  this  crisis.  She  climbed  cautiously 
down  over  the  df bris,  and,  with  a  little  effort  on  my  part,  succeeded 
in  liberating  me.  To  get  out  of  the  cellar  was  a  much  more  difficult 
feat,  for  my  sprained  ankle  and  wrist  rendered  me  almost  helpless ; 
and  when  at  last  I  found  myself  on  the  grass  outside  the  door  the 
pain  overcame  me  and  I  fainted  again.  The  vision  which  met  my 
eyes  with  returning  consciousness  was  very  agreeable.  The  beautiful 
face  bending  over  mine  was  full  of  solicitude,  and  the  hand  laid 
lightly  on  my  wrist  was  very  soft  and  white. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  walk  a  little  way  with  my  assistance?" 
she  asked  kindly.  u  I  hate  to  leave  you  here  alone  while  I  go  for 
more  help." 

I  thought  I  could  walk  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  with  such  a  divine 
support,  and  so  we  started  out.  Progressing  slowly,  with  frequent 
•topping  to  rest,  we  came  presently  to  the  hazel-copse,  where  we 
paused,  and  the  lady  remarked :  M  There  is  a  short  cut  here  which 
leads  to  our  house.  It  is  a  narrow  path,  but  perhaps  we  can  get 
along.    It  is  only  a  few  steps." 

We  turned  into  the  bushes  ;  and,  after  following  an  imperceptible 
track  for  a  few  minutes,  we  came  into  an  open  field,  on  the  farther 
side  of  which  stood  a  farmhouse  ;  and  very  soon  I  was  resting  on  a 
sofa  in  the  cool,  pleasant  parlor.  Even  the  experience  of  being 
carried  ignominiously  home  in  the  farmer's  wagon,  and  the  prospect 
of  two  week's  confinement  with  a  sprained  ankle,  failed  to  dampen 
my  delight  at  having  unravelled  the  mystery  of  the  ghost  and  dis- 
covered her  hiding-place.  Once  or  twice  during  the  ten  days  while 
I  was  recovering  from  my  injuries  there  came  a  message  of  kindly 
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inquiry  from  the  farmhouse  :  and  when  I  was  again  able  to  go  out 
I  turned  my  face  thitherward. 

The  lady  was  sitting  on  the  piazza,  and  received  me  most  cordially. 
We  talked  about  my  accident  and  the  ruin,  and  she  confessed  to  a 
romantic  fondness  for  the  place  ;  u  Else  I  should  n't  have  been  there 
that  night  when  I  first  met  you,"  she  added,  laughing. 

"  I  have  a  confession  to  make  about  that  night,"  I  said. 

<;  A  confession  !  "  and  she  smiled  encouragingly.   M  What  can  it  be  ?  " 

"  You  remember  how  I  found  your  little  book  ?  "  I  began, 
plunging  in  desperately.  "  Well.  I  picked  it  up  in  the  road,  and 
read  it  half  through  before  you  came.  Can  you  ever  forgive  the 
impertinence  ?  " 

She  smiled  again,  brightly  and  kindly.  u  That  is  an  offence  easily 
forgiven.  There  was  no  harm  done.  I  value  the  little  book  very 
highly,  because,"  —  she  hesitated  a  little,  and  a  beautiful  color  spread 
over  her  face,  —  u  because  my  husband  wrote  the  verses  when  he 
was  a  boy  in  college,  and  gave  them  to  me  in  the  early  days  of  our 
courtship." 

I  took  my  leave  presently,  and  hobbled  home.  There  was  a 
letter  from  my  partner  on  the  table,  saying  there  was  pressing  need 
of  my  immediate  return.  New  complications  had  arisen  in  regard 
to  the  X,  Y.  and  Z  minins:  stock,  and  it  mi^ht  be  necessarv  for  me 
to  make  a  Western  trip  at  once.  I  have  never  visited  the  u  turn- 
pike "  again,  though  I  still  have  a  liking  for  old  roads,   l.  e.  t.  '86. 


THE  CONSERVATISM  OF  CULTURE. 

The  principle  that  all  true  culture  tends  to  conservatism  is  ap- 
parently paradoxical.  The  present  age  is  one  of  high  culture.  In 
its  spirit  of  inquiry,  its  profound  searchings  after  the  very  elements 
of  science  and  philosophy,  is  it  also  conservative  ?  Centuries  ago 
China  stood  foremost  among  all  nations  for  the  inventions  of  science, 
literature,  and  art ;  to-day.  by  reason  of  her  conservatism,  she  is 
enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  a  past  civilization.  How.  then,  shall 
conservatism  be  reconciled  with  progress,  the  correlative  of  culture  ? 
Beyond  question  conservatism  in  its  universal  application  requires 
that  not  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  all  general  law  shall  be  main- 
tained. If  an  all-important  principle  be  lost  sight  of  through  inade- 
quate expression,  conservatism  demands  its  preservation  in  a  better 
formula.    It  cannot  be  opposed  to  necessary  external  change.  As 
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for  centuries  China  has  made  no  real  progress,  she  is  not  truly  con- 
servative. The  preservation  of  her  ancestral  customs  and  modes 
of  thought,  with  the  resulting  monotony  of  action,  merely  bears 
witness  to  her  mental  bondage. 

It  is  rather  in  such  an  age  as  the  present,  with  its  continual 
changes,  its  attempted  dethronement  of  old  systems  of  government, 
of  old  scientific  faiths,  and  the  testing  of  all  thought,  that  the  truest 
conservatism  is  to  be  found.  For,  despite  these  surface  upheavals, 
these  mighty  convulsions  which  seem  to  shake  the  whole  social 
system  to  its  very  centre,  we  see  more  clearly  the  unchangeable 
laws  on  which  the  very  universe  is  based,  and  only  as  these  under- 
lying principles  are  understood  can  the  outward  and  practical 
workings  of  life  be  harmonized.  Observation  and  experiment  are 
essential  to  the  confirmation  of  every  theory.  Many  plausible 
hypotheses  never  come  to  proof,  yet  the  natural  law  which  they 
fail  to  demonstrate  remains  unalterable.  So,  despite  the  overthrow 
of  many  old  beliefs,  modern  culture  still  conserves  whatever  essential 
truth  they  contained.  These  are  primarily  times  of  experiment 
in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  though  so  much  has  been  already 
verified.  We  have  learned  the  need  of  striking  below  the  outward 
course  of  things,  of  seeking  reasons  in  universal  laws,  steadfast  in 
the  maintenance  of  these  though  it  result  in  the  destruction  of 
apparently  valuable  theories. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  conservative  tendency  more  fully  seen 
than  in  the  present  state  of  religious  thought.  We  have  long  out- 
grown the  Act  of  Conformity,  but  we  are  just  relearning  the  simple 
faith  of  the  early  church  —  the  law  of  brotherly  love,  that  knows 
no  nationality,  and  is  above  every  social  distinction.  Not  only 
despite,  but  even  in  consequence  of,  the  attacks  upon  it,  Christianity 
stands  to-day  upon  a  broader  and  firmer  basis  than  ever  before. 
Yet  it  is  unchanged  in  doctrine  or  spirit. 

In  a  general  sense,  individual  life  illustrates  the  necessary  relation 
between  conservatism  and  culture.  Youth  is  always  pictured  as 
impatient  of  restraint,  and  longing  to  break  the  bounds  of  social 
custom.  As  the  young  man,  full  of  lofty  aims,  comes  to  look  upon 
the  evils  of  the  world,  he  cries  out  at  once  for  a  remedy.  He  would 
overthrow  the  present  course  of  things,  and  establish  a  new  system, 
in  which  true  justice  and  every  virtue  should  prevail.  But  such  a 
young  enthusiast  soon  realizes  how  much  easier  it  is  to  pull  down 
than  to  build  up,  and  that  after  all  society  stands  on  natural  founda- 
tions, which  cannot  be  destroyed.  Years  bring  the  philosophic 
mind.    Man  learns  his  powerlessness ;  he  also  learns  to  uphold 
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those  principles  which  he  now  finds  lie  at  the  root  of  all  true  happi- 
ness. Change  ami  destruction  are  not  progress,  though  they  are  so 
often  necessary  :  prepare  its  w»y  :  it  is  rather  fouud  in  the  true 
apprehension,  the  clearer  definition,  and  firmer  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  already  manifested. 

The  destructive  tendency  of  this  age,  as  illustrated  by  increasing 
social  disturbances,  may  not  in  itself  indicate  any  positive  advance, 
but  neither  does  it  afford  serious  cause  of  alarm.  It  does  show  some 
error  in  the  development  of  the  social  system  which  demands  redress. 
Its  theories  fully  carried  out  may  seem  to  make  anarchy  inevitable. 
So  it  must  have  appeared  iu  the  days  when  the  feudal  system 
was  dying  out  under  the  influence  of  the  third  estate.  Nature 
tends  to  equalize  her  forces.  —  a  law  which  may  also  apply  to  the 
social  suite,  —  and  every  step  toward  broader  sympathies  and  truer 
brotherhood  may  well  be  welcomed  as  a  step  onward  and  upward. 
When  through  broader  culture  the  true  balance  is  once  gained, 
without  fail  the  principle  of  conservatism  will  operate  to  maintain 
the  social  equilibrium.  The  leaders  of  the  present  labor  movemeut 
are  not  our  prominent  men  of  science,  of  literature,  of  art,  —  men 
of  high  culture.  Their  horizon  is  yet  too  narrow  to  give  them  a 
just  view  of  social  rights.  Urged  by  a  keen  yet  vague  sense  of 
injustice,  they  are  striving  blindly  after  an  equality  which  only 
culture  can  render  possible,  or  even  intelligible.  The  remedy 
appears  in  the  steady  advance  of  knowledge,  which  brings  with  it 
its  own  conservatism  —  the  saving  perception  of  principles. 

Another  source  of  alarm,  however,  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
tendencies  in  our  very  seats  of  learning.  Here  the  spirit  of  the  age 
is  manifested  in  a  desire  to  eliminate  from  the  course  of  instruction 
all  that  does  not  have  a  directly  practical  aim.  It  is  only  too  trite 
to  characterize  this  generation  as  one  living  solely  for  the  present, 
willing  to  devote  rime  and  care  onlv  to  that  which  will  bear  imme- 
diate  and  tangible  fruitage  in  a  worldly  point  of  view.  u  Business  " 
is  everything  to  us.  In  his  recent  plea  for  the  classics  Mr.  Lowell 
laments  that  a  college  life  is  no  longer  the  universal  desire  of  our 
ambitious  youth.  Bat  should  we  not  be  thankful  for  the  spread  of 
r:.-..ti  e ::u :•:»'.: c-l  —  for  the  learning  which  is  rarried  far  and  wide 
into  real  life  and  all  its  business  relations  ?  There  is  no  fear  that 
culture  will  be  less  true  because  it  is  conformed  to  modern  needs 
and  thought,  or  that  it  will  fail  to  bring  with  it  a  true  conservatism, 
which,  while  rejecting  many  a  husk  of  custom,  shall  yet  retain  every 
kernel  of  truth  from  which  a  broader  life  for  all  the  world  may 
spring.  E.  l.  a.  '87. 
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CHOPIN'S  SIXTH  NOCTURNE. 

The  song  I  would  sing  is  broken  off 

In  the  midst  of  its  sweetest  strain; 
And  the  melody  I  would  make,  becomes 

A  cry  of  pain. 

The  beautiful  web  that  I  would  weave 

Of  fairest  colors  in  sunset  skies, 
A  hopeless  tangle  of  broken  threads 

Unfinished  lies. 

The  stately  temple  my  hands  would  rear, 
With  graceful  arches  and  columns  grand. 

Is  fallen ;  and  I,  among  the  ruins, 
Unsheltered  stand 

The  love  that  would  make  my  days 

So  blessed,  so  heavenly  sweet, 
Is  given  to  another,  and  all  my  life 

Is  incomplete.  t.  '86. 


IX  MEMORIAM. 

Emma  L.  Taylor  was  born  in  Derry.  X.  H..  August  25,  1827. 
Derry,  beautiful  for  situation,  was  distinguished  by  its  fine  farms, 
its  lovely  lake,  its  chestnut  groves,  its  wide  horizon,  with  Monad- 
nock  in  the  distance,  its  stately  church,  its  Christian  and  its  cultivated 
homes;  above  all.  for  its  academies  —  Adams  Female  Academy, 
and  Pinkerton  for  boys,  two  miles  apart.  Derry  was  settled  by 
people  who  had  faith  in  God  and  education.  Jacob  Adams's  legacy 
for  a  female  seminary,  in  1820  or  thereabouts,  was  a  stirring  event 
in  the  region,  far  and  wide,  lifting  girls  from  the  narrow  curriculum 
of  the  district  school  to  the  higher  realm  of  Playfair.  Paley.  and 
Upham.  Its  career  of  usefulness  was  opened  by  Miss  Grant.  She 
and  Mary  Lyon  were  the  nursing  mothers  of  higher  education 
and  larger  work  for  women.  The  inspiration  of  these  eminent 
teachers  filled  the  air,  and  pupils  flocked  to  Derry. 

Its  single  church,  staunchly  Calvinistic.  was  presided  over  by  a 
godly  man.  Rev.  E.  L.  Parker,  whose  courtesy  and  strictness  were 
so  happily  blended  that,  rebel  as  one  mi^ht  against  some  of  his 
doctrines,  his  Christian  life  and  pastoral  fidelity  won  all  hearts,  and 
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made  him  a  power  in  the  community.    It  was  a  day  of  well-filled 

pews  and  Sabbath-keeping  neighborhoods. 

This  was  the  atmosphere  which  surrounded  the  child  Emma, 
born  on  an  ancestral  farm,  the  youngest  child  of  James  and  Persis 
Taylor,  of  vigorous  Scotch  blood,  the  youugest  of  nine  brothers  and 
sisters,  all  children  of  the  church  by  infant  baptism  and  the  daily 
consecrations  of  the  family  altar.  With  five  older  sisters  to  in- 
dulge her.  and  brothers  to  delight  in  her  rosy  cheeks,  sparkling  eyes, 
and  quick  wir.  with  parents  whose  sturdy  rule  had  somewhat  relaxed 
with  time.  Emma  was  not  spoiled,  but  grew  up  responding  with 
lively  interest  to  the  privileges  which  years  had  in  store  for  her. 
There  was  a  stalwart  brother  at  college,  whose  vacation  vi>its  from 
Dartmouth  quickened  their  quiet  country  life,  indoors  and  out.  with 
his  invincible  energy.  This  was  S.  EL  Taylor,  afterwards  the 
scholarly  Principal  of  Phillips  Audover  Academy.  An  older  sister 
broke  away  from  the  parent  roof,  and  by  slow  and  toilsome  stages 
went  to  St.  Johnsbury.  Vermont,  there  to  open  a  new  school  in  that 
then  remote  region. 

These  things  helped  educate  the  child  Emma,  so  that  when  her 
turn  came  to  enter  the  academy  she  was  a  pupil  prepared  for  doing 
her  best.  Miss  Grant  and  Miss  Lyon  were  no  longer  here  :  but 
the  school  was  a  g<*>d  one.  aud  Emma  graduated  at  seventeen,  to 
follow  Miss  Lyon  to  South  Hadley.  barely  old  enough  to  enter  the 
senior  class  of  that  already  distinguished  institution.  All  this 
shows  the  decision,  aptitude,  and  strength  of  character  —  the  grip 
she  had  on  her  plans  and  purposes  for  life.  She.  too.  longed,  like 
her  brother  and  sister,  to  enter  upon  the  exciting  and  exacting  toil 
of  teaching. 

Equipped,  at  last,  for  work.  Emma,  after  a  brief  trial  elsewhere, 
was  called  to  the  female  department  of  St.  Johnsbury  Academy. 
Here  she  remained  two  years  or  more,  fulfilling  the  high  expectations 
of  her  friends,  if  not  her  own  ideals,  when  a  party  of  four  was  formed 
for  a  foreign  trip  —  Emma,  her  brother  Dr.  Taylor  of  Andover.  with 
Mr.  Henry  Fairbanks  and  his  sister.  They  sailed  from  Xew  York 
in  March  1856.  returning  in  September.  Who  can  describe  the 
impressions,  realizations,  confirmations,  inspirations,  and  experiences 
which  the  journey  gave  her  !  France.  Italy.  Switzerland.  England. 
Scotland  contributed  more  of  their  wealth  to  her  mind  than  most 
people  get  in  much  longer  time  and  larger  travel.  She  knew  what 
to  see.  and  how  to  see  it.  —  Dr.  Taylor's  enthusiasm  and  knowledge 
proving  a  helpful  guide  to  his  companions, — and  she  came  home 
enriched  and  qualified  anew  for  the  tasks  of  life. 
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Abbot  Female  Seminary  at  Andover  offered  her  its  vacant  chair 
as  Principal.  Here  she  spent  two  most  pleasant  and  profitable 
years.  "The  winter  I  spent  in  Abbot  Seminary,"  says  one  who 
was  associated  with  Miss  Taylor,  "  will  ever  remain  with  me  as  a 
bright  and  sunny  memory.  ...  Miss  Taylor's  abounding  cheerfulness 
under  all  circumstances  was  the  talisman  that  kept  her  armor  bright 
for  service,  so  that  she  was  always  ready  to  impart  encouragement 
where  it  was  needed.  She  saw  no  obstacles,  and  suffered  no  others 
to  see  them.  . . .  How  much  greater  we  felt  when  she  had  enthused 
our  souls  with  even  a  small  portion  of  her  own  grand  nature.  She 
gave  to  pupils  and  to  friends  a  revelation  of  the  possibilities  of 
human  nature.  She  made  us  aspire  to  know  more,  to  do  more,  to 
be  more." 

But  Derry  claimed  her  as  its  own.  New  schools  and  new  routes 
of  travel  had  diverted  pupils  from  its  academy,  and  Miss  Taylor  was 
urged  to  come  and  restore  its  waning  prestige.  A  boarding-house 
had  been  built,  and  everything  which  the  new  Principal  deemed 
necessary  was  readily  promised.  Miss  Taylor  could  not  choose  but 
go.  Early  associations  were  strong ;  the  home  and  the  church  of 
her  girlhood  were  very  dear.  An  elder  sister  brought  her  house- 
keeping skill  to  the  boarding-house,  and  they  made  a  home  together. 
Her  parents  were  still  living.  Here  was  her  life-work ;  and  for 
seventeen  years  she  put  the  whole  force  of  her  character  into  it. 
What  do  her  girls,  women  now,  say  of  it  ?  "  Years  ago."  says  one. 
- 1  discovered  that  Miss  Taylor's  instruction  stayed  by  me  more  than 
that  of  anv  other  teacher.  She  had  such  a  wide  range  of  knowledge 
and  such  a  fascinating  way  of  imparting  it  to  others  that  I  love  to 
think  of  her.  She  was  so  good !  such  a  friend  ! "  KI  remember 
well,"  said  another,  u  the  old  house,  the  father  and  mother,  the 
saintly  Miss  Harriet,  the  distinguished  Andover  brother,  beloved 
Mrs.  Parker  :  but  Miss  Taylor  was  more  especially  mine.  To  me  she 
was  a  faithful  teacher,  a  loving  friend.  Few  teachers  could  leave 
so  warm  and  living  an  impression  after  twenty-five  years.  These 
memories  will  be  always  mine,  helping  me  in  many  an  hour  as  the 
memory  of  truth  and  goodness  must  ever  do." 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  say  enough  of  her  brave,  unselfish,  loving 
life,  to  put  into  words  the  help  and  inspiration  she  gave  me,"  adds 
another. 

"  How  I  now  appreciate,"  says  another,  B  what  I  was  too  young 
to  value  when  she  taught  them  to  me.    The  general  information 
which  she  gave  me  was  an  education  in  itself,  and  is  a  model  to 
me  in  my  own  work  among  the  young.    All  she  used  to  say  of  our 
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social  duties,  too,  has  been  most  useful  to  me  during  my  experience 
as  a  pastor's  wife." 

"I  can  see  her  now  as  she  came  into  our  room,  and  sat  and 
talked  while  we  held  and  coaxed  her  to  stay  longer.  All  beautiful 
and  lovely  things  last,  when  friends  pass  out  of  sight." 

"In  the  old  academy  days,"  writes  a  gentleman,  "every  one  of 
Dr.  Taylor's  boys  knew  of  '  Miss  Emma.'  her  rare  intellectual  power, 
and  the  womanly  charm  she  had  for  those  near  her." 

u  My  admiration  for  Miss  Taylor  deepened  with  every  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  her.  She  personified  the  keen  intelligence,  sound 
sense,  and  sterling  character  for  which  Derry  has  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  synonyme,  while  her  rich  humor  and  generous  sympathy  em- 
boldened the  least  worthy  to  count  her  as  a  friend." 

"  She  possessed  rare  gifts  of  mind  and  heart,  and  was  in  every 
way  a  noble  woman,"  said  a  critical  friend  who  knew  her  well. 
"  Socially  she  was  superb ;  her  friendship  was  more  than  riches, 
and  her  Christian  faith  so  firm,  so  unobtrusive,  yet  deep  and 
earnest." 

"  I  rather  think  an"every-way  admirable  enthusiasm  was  as  much 
as  anything  what  made  her  so  charming.  I  could  sit  and  talk  with 
her  by  the  hour,  —  indeed,  I  almost  must,  if  I  called.  —  she  was  so 
interesting  and  fascinating  ;  and  I  left  inspired  for  whatever  depart- 
ment of  learning  or  of  life  our  conversation  had  swept." 

These  photographs,  but  few  among  many,  give  a  living  portrait 
of  her  womanhood,  remembered  with  lively  affection  by  a  wide  circle 
of  friends,  old  and  new.  She  lives  in  the  lives  of  more  than  a 
hundred  graduates,  whose  characters  were  shaped  by  her  personal 
influence  and  Christian  fidelity. 

In  1872  the  Academy  celebrated  its  fiftieth  birthday.  Old 
teachers  and  scholars  came  to  their  Alma  Mater  to  renew  the 
the  pleasant  recollections  of  youth.  Among  the  happy  throng  none 
shone  more  conspicuously  than  Miss  Taylor  herself.  "  I  can  see 
her  now,"  writes  a  friend,  u  at  the  head  of  her  pupils,  wreathed  with 
flowers,  sweeping  round  Mr.  Tucker's  corner  on  her  way  from  the 
academy  to  the  church,  looking  every  inch  a  queen."  Within  this 
time  many  of  the  old  families  which  made  Derry  society  famous 
had  thinned  out  or  passed  away ;  but  the  old  meeting-house  had 
renewed  its  youth,  and  wore  a  festal  air  befitting  the  occasion. 

The  unremitting  labor  of  seventeen  years  told  silently  on  her 
health.  Though  still  blooming,  the  inroads  of  disease  were  not  to 
be  mistaken.  Harriet,  the  prop  of  her  household,  was  taken  away. 
Father  and  mother  were  gone.    Dr.  Taylor,  whose  sympathy  and 
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counsel  had  been  her  joy  and  strength,  had  been  stricken  down  ; 
all  these  changes  indicating  that  the  end  of  her  professional  career 
was  drawing  near. 

Such  vital  decisions  cannot  be  made  without  struggle  !  but  Miss 
Taylor  could  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  inevitable  ;  for  in  change 
and  rest  there  mi^ht  still  be  something  to  do  for  Him  she  loved  and 
served.  St.  Johnsbury  friends  urged  her  removal  thither  :  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1878  she  left  the  dear  scenes  of  her  fruitful  prime  for 
a  spot  next  in  attraction  to  her  native  town. 

It  was  with  profound  regret  that  the  trustees  of  the  academy 
gave  her  up  ;  and  their  appreciation  of  her  services,  embodied  in  a 
series  of  resolutions,  contained  more  truth,  perhaps,  than  official 
documents  of  this  kind  ofte^n  do. 

We  visited  Miss  Taylor,  not  so  very  long  ago.  in  her  lovely  little 
cottage  on  the  edge  of  her  brother's  grounds  (Mr.  Horace  Fairbanks), 
where  she  kept  up  the  hospitalities  of  an  independent  home  till  her 
death.  Here  we  truly  felt,  as  another  had  written  her.  "  I  am  glad 
you  have  such  a  past  of  usefulness  and  prosperity  to  live  over  again, 
such  a  present  of  affection  and  attention,  such  a  future  of  joy  unut- 
terable and  full."  Daily  intercourse  with  the  only  sister  left  kept 
unbroken  the  golden  threads  which  bound  them  to  their  youth. 
Family  affection  sifted  down  to  her  nephews  and  nieces,  who  were 
loyal  to  its  sacred  ties.  Academy  boys  and  academy  girls,  still  her 
delight,  became  inmates  of  her  household,  quickened  in  their  tasks 
by  her  cheery  words.  u  Her  buoyancy  and  mirthfulness  were  like 
a  tonic.  "We  caught  from  her  what  the  Scripture  means,  1  A  merry 
heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine.'  By  that  truly  she  did  good  all 
the  days  of  her  life.  The  more  so,  because  her  exuberant  spirits 
were  tempered  with  great  reverence  toward  God  and  extreme  con- 
scientiousness," says  a  loving  kinsman.  In  the  church  of  which  a 
favorite  nephew  is  pastor  she  had  a  large  Bible-class,  glad  still  to 
teach  that  divine  knowledge  which  shall  never  be  done  away. 

One  of  her  last  acts  was  to  place  a  marble  bust  of  her  brother 
beloved  in  Phillips  Academy.  They  have  met  now  on  the  other 
side. 

Miss  Taylor  died  December  3.  1886.  k. 
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Andover,  17  May,  1887. 

Dear  Courant.  —  "  Once  upon  a  time  "  —  I  am  sure  your  readers  are 
all  familiar  with  that  classical  and  fascinating  beginning  —  fairy  god- 
mothers and  benevolent  brownies  dwelt  on  the  earth  and  interested 
themselves  in  the  affairs  of  mortals.  Sad-hearted  Cinderella  sat  on  the 
lonely  hearthstone,  and  suddenly,  through  her  blinding  tears,  beheld  the 
form  of  her  dear  fairy  godmother,  and  in  a  twinkling  all  her  grief  and 
tears  vanished.  Fine  clothes,  a  coach  and  six,  balls,  a  charming  prince, 
admiring  friends,  tiny  glass  slippers,  and  a  royal  marriage  followed  in 
bewildering  succession  ;  and  the  dear  little  cinder  maiden  became  a  grand 
princess.  Cinderella  and  her  charming  world  of  romance  is  past ;  but 
fairy  godmothers,  or  something  very  like  them,  still  exist,  only  we  know 
them  under  less  poetic  titles,  and  with  less  romantic  settings  —  missions, 
charities,  associations,  that  is  what  we  call  them  in  these  days. 

And  now,  dear  Courant,  I  come  to  my  point,  which  is  to  tell  you  that 
Abbot  Academy  has  a  fairy  godmother,  —  a  nineteenth  century  god- 
mother,—  called  "the  Alumnae  Association."  To  be  sure,  our  fairy 
godmother  does  not  conjure  up  for  us.  on  the  moment,  fine  clothes,  gorgeous 
balls,  and  charming  princes :  but  she  has  a  warm  heart,  and  ever  the 
tenderest  interest  in  our  welfare,  and,  between  us.  it  is  our  own  fault  if 
she  wields  a  less  potent  wand  than  did  Cinderella's  godmother  in  the 
fairy  days  of  long  ago. 

Much  might  be  said  of  this  kind,  modest  fairv  godmother  of  ours;  but 
I  shall  content  myself  with  telling  you  why  she  came  into  being,  and  leave 
you  to  find  out  all  the  other  nice  things  for  yourself.  Here  is  the  secret 
in  a  nutshell :  "  To  keep  alive  the  interest  of  old  scholars  in  each  other, 
in  the  school,  and  in  the  education  of  women  generally."  Is  n't  that  reason 
enough  why  so  good  a  creature  should  come  to  be  ? 

She  shows  her  interest  in  the  school  and  "  in  the  education  of  women 
generally "  by  giving  us  books,  maps,  microscopes,  pictures,  and  other 
useful  and  valuable  presents.  And  to  stimulate  "  the  interest  of  old 
scholars  in  each  other  and  the  school,"  she  has  invited  to  a  lawn  party, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  June  next,  first,  all  her  god-children  proper  (some- 
what over  three  hundred  in  number)  ;  next,  many  old  scholars  of  Abbot 
Academy  who  have  not  yet  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  her 
adoption  ;  and  finally,  many  new  friends,  who,  though  not  connected  with 
the  Alma  Mater,  have  yet  taken  an  interest  in  her  welfare.    Her  kind 
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heart  has  been  cheered  by  many,  many  affectionate  letters  from  faithful 
children  and  friends,  and  she  looks  forward  with  great  joy  to  the  coming 
reunion.  She  sincerely  hopes  that  this  friendly  spirit,  now  fairly  awakened, 
will  not  be  suffered  to  die  away,  but  that  suitable  measures  will  be  taken 
to  keep  up  the  social  intercourse  of  her  children  from  year  to  year ;  bearing 
in  mind  always  the  three  great  objects  of  her  existence,  namely,  "  to  keep 
alive  the  interest  of  old  scholars  in  each  other,  m  the  school,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  women  gene  rally." 

I  hare  hinted  above  that  it  might  be  our  own  fault  if  our  fairy  god- 
mother does  not  do  as  much  for  us  as  Cinderella's  did  for  her.  Fairy 
godmothers,  even  of  the  old  fashion,  could  not  create  something  out  of 
nothing,  but  they  could  transform  a  baser  into  a  better  thing.  Now,  that 
is  exactly  what  our  fairy  godmother  can  and  will  do  for  us  modern  Cin- 
derellas,  if  we  will  only  render  her  the  prompt,  faithful,  loving  obedience 
which  she  expects,  and  must  have  in  order  to  succeed  in  her  generous 
plans  for  us.  Cinderella  would  never  have  gone  to  the  ball  with  her 
coach  and  six  had  she  demurred  about  getting  the  pumpkin  and  rat-trap. 
Co-operation,  about  which  we  hear  so  much  in  these  days,  was  as  neces- 
sary then  as  now ;  and  clearly  much  of  the  success  of  their  enterprise  was 
due  to  Cinderella's  promptness  in  obeying  her  godmother's  commands. 
The  moral  for  all  the  Abbot  Alumnae  is,  I  think,  plain :  they  must  co- 
operate with  the  Alumnae  Association  if  they  would  make  it  the  powerful 
and  useful  society  it  is  capable  of  being.  And  in  order  to  co-operate, 
they  must  become  member*  of  the  association,  and  take  part  in  its  efforts 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  school.  The  advantages  to  Abbot  Academy 
from  the  Alumnae  Association  are  already  of  very  great  value  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  membership  of  that  body  is  increased  is  its  power  for 
good  augmented. 

All  hail,  therefore,  to  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Abbot  Academy  ! 
And,  finally,  let  me  urge  upon  all  members  of  the  school,  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  the  importance  of  the  association  to  the  school,  and  the  duty 
and  privilege  thus  open  to  all  old  scholars  to  further  the  best  interests  of 
their  Alma  Mater. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

Alo.es- A. 

Friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that  preparations  are  making  for  removing 
Smith  Hall  at  the  close  of  the  term,  as  the  present  site  of  that  hall  will  be 
needed  for  the  central  building.  Although  Smith  Hall  will  occupy  a 
new  position,  it  will  not  be  altered  in  other  respects ;  so  that  its  occupants 
will  find  its  parlors,  rooms,  and  halls  unchanged  and  homelike.  We  con- 
fidently hope  that  work  will  soon  begin  upon  the  new  buildings,  for  which 
there  is  the  most  pressing  need. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Winter  Term,  the  class  of  '87,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Wheaton,  enjoyed  one  of  those  social  occasions  which  graduates 
look  back  upon  with  so  much  pleasure  —  a  class  ride.    Resolved  to  make 
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the  most  of  the  excellent  sleighing,  a  drive  to  Lowell  was  planned,  and. 
taking  an  early  sapper,  we  left  Andover  at  six  o'clock.  Each  one  con- 
tributed to  the  general  entertainment  by  recalling  every  conundrum  and 
tunny  story  she  knew.  The  lights  of  the  factories  and  bridges,  reflected 
in  the  river,  gave  a  very  picturesque  effect  to  the  city  as  we  entered  it- 
After  driving  through  the  principal  streets,  we  stopped  at  Mr.  Frederick 
Ayers  residence,  that  Jiiss  Wheaton  might  call  upon  her  friends  before 
returning  to  Andover.  When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aver  learned  who  were  her 
companions,  they  generously  invited  us  in.  and  we  enjoyed  a  social  hour 
as  rare  as  it  was  unexpected.  As  we  wandered  through  the  lovely 
parlors,  looking  at  their  beautiful  pictures  and  elegant  appointments,  it 
seemed  as  if  we  had  been  suddenly  transported  into  the  most  charming 
fairy  land.  After  partaking  of  the  delicious  refreshments  so  kindly  pro- 
vided by  our  hostess,  we  reluctantly  turned  our  faces  homeward.  The 
moon  was  shining  brightly,  and  the  trees  and  fences  cast  beautiful,  weird 
shadows  across  our  glittering  pathway.  The  sleighing  was  excellent, 
the  night  perfect,  and  the  ride  to  Andover  all  too  short :  but  the  remem- 
brance of  that  delightful  evening,  made  more  so  by  the  kind  hospitality 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aver,  will  always  bring  back  the  pleasantest  memories  to 
the  class  of '87. 

The  twelfth  series  of  Abbot  Academy  piano  recitals,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Downs,  brought  this  year  to  the  academy  and  the  town  the 
great  enjoyment  of  listening  to  fine  music. 

Prof.  Carl  Baermann  gave  the  first  piano  recital,  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Feb.  10.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  excellence  of  this  recital,  we 
venture  to  quote  from  the  account  written  for  the  Lawrence  American 
by  one  well  able  to  judge. 

"  Although  Prof.  Baermann  has  played  four  times  in  Andover  during  the 
five  years  he  has  been  in  America,  his  coming  excited  the  greatest  interest 
and  enthusiasm,  and  many  persons  came  from  the  surrounding  towns  and 
cities  to  assist  in  making  np  the  exceptionally  large  audience.  Lowell, 
Lawrence,  Haverhill,  Beading,  Woburn,  North  Andover,  and  even  Boston, 
sent  eager  students  and  accomplished  amateurs  to  wonder  at  the  ease  with 
which  he  not  only  surmounted  the  greatest  difficulties,  bat  actually  subor- 
dinated them  in  every  case  to  an  intelligent  and  noble  interpretation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  composition. 

"  Upon  this  occasion  the  programme  was  a  notable  one,  presenting  a 
wide  range  of  selections  demanding  great  differences  of  treatment  and 
technique.  It  opened  with  Beethoven's  great  Sonata  in  C  major,  op.  53  ; 
next  die  famous  thirty-two  variations :  and  then  the  Sonata  in  E  flat  op. 
81  a.,  to  which,  as  was  not  usual  with  him,  the  composer  himself  prefixed 
the  title.  Les  A  ii-rux.  L'Ar. -en:--.  Le  Retiir. 

Always  ourselves  preferring  Prof- Baermann  ?s  interpretation  of  Beethoven 
to  that  of  any  pianist  we  hare  ever  heard,  it  yet  seemed  to  us  we  had 
never  before  been  so  impressed  with  his  power,  delicacy,  intelligence,  and 
tender,  touching  reeling,  which  never  for  an  instant  descended  to  vague- 
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ness  or  sentimentality.  Particularly  was  this  felt  in  Les  Adieux,  the  first 
movement  of  Sonata  op.  81,  which  frequently  is  played  as  if  it  was  only  the 
graceful  regret  of  a  lover  for  his  mistress,  revealed  under  Prof.  Baermann's 
masterly  fingers,  a  wealth  of  pathos,  a  depth  of  tenderness,  and  a  fulness 
of  experience  well  nigh  overwhelming. 

"  Alter  the  Beethoven  numbers  came  fine  selections  of  a  lighter  character, 
two  of  which,  a  study  in  C  major  by  Scarlatti,  and  a  Capriccio  by  Brahms, 
were  especially  interesting.  The  former  is  a  charming  specimen  of  the 
somewhat  intricate  writing  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  older  mu- 
sicians,, and  whose  name  is  not  often  seen  on  a  concert  programme  ;  and 
the  latter,  the  most  spontaneous  and  beautiful  composition  of  Brahms's 
we  have  ever  met.  We  listened  only  to  wonder.  Could  this  lucid, 
sparkling,  even  brilliant  writing  be  the  work  of  that  Brahms  whose  pro- 
longed symphonies  empty  the  music  hall,  carry  leanness  into  our  souls,  and 
fill  our  ears  with  chaff?  The  last  piece  was  the  Liszt  Hungarian  Rhapsody, 
by  Liszt  No.  2.  It  is  hackneyed  ;  yet  it  is  always  interesting,  for  it  illustrates 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  strongly  pronounced  national  element  in  its 
author,  who,  like  his  father  before  him,  was  born  in  Hungary,  and  familiar 
from  infancy  with  the  wild  Magyar  music,  one  of  whose  most  common  and 
popular  airs  forms  the  principal  theme  of  the  Rhapsody  No.  2. 

"  Prof.  Baermann  played  it  marvellously,  making  nothing  of  its  great 
difficulties,  being  apparently  as  free  as  his  hearers  to  catch  its  charm, 
joyousness,  poetry,  and  all-controlling  fascination.  It  was  a  suitable  close 
to  a  performance  which,  taxing  every  faculty  of  the  player  to  the  utmost, 
not  only  proved  him  equal  to  every  exigency,  bnt  proved  as  well  that 
there  is  no  quality  which  one  expects  in  a  truly  great  artist  which  he 
does  not  possess,  and  none  which  he  displays  in  excess.  And  we  have  no 
fear  of  being  charged  with  exaggeration  when  we  assert,  that  no  pianist 
superior,  probably  none  equal  to  him,  has  ever  been  heard  this  side  of 
the  sea." 

The  second  recital  was  given  Saturday,  Feb.  16,  by  the  sisters  Miles. 
Douste.  Several  of  us  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  young  ladies  before 
the  concert,  as  they  dined  at  French  Hall,  and  for  a  short  while  after 
dinner  received  those  who  could  converse  with  them  in  French.  Coming 
so  soon  after  the  unrivalled  Prof.  Baermann,  the  two  sisters  had  a  critical 
audience  to  please.  Their  success  is  an  evidence  of  their  genuine  talent. 
The  serious  musical  spirit,  true  musical  feeling,  and  sweet,  delicate  touch 
of  the  younger  sister,  Mile.  Jeanne,  and  the  clear,  brilliant  execution  of 
Mile.  Louise  were  enough  of  themselves  to  insure  a  varied  and  enjoyable 
programme.  The  alternation  of  solos  and  duets  gave  further  variety. 
Of  the  solos  played  by  the  older  sister  the  most  delightful,  perhaps,  was 
the  popular  arrangement  by  Liszt  of  Wagner's  Spinning  Song.  The  last 
number  on  the  programme,  Rubenstein's  Tarentella  for  four  hands,  was 
also  received  with  special  enjoyment. 

The  third  recital,  on  May  5,  included  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
The  pianist  was  Mrs.  W.  H.  Sherwood;  the  vocalist,  Miss  Louise  Elliot, 
a  young  singer  of  great  promise,  and  one  who  has  been  most  enthusiast!- 
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cally  received  in  Boston  this  last  season.  Her  rendering  of  Liszt's  Die 
Lorelei  brought  it  out  as  indeed  "  a  song  of  enchanting  rower."  The 
great  regret  of  the  afternoon  was  that  Miss  Elliot's  cold  prevented  her 
from  singing  any  songs  but  those  on  the  programme,  in  spite  of  lon_' 
continued  applause.  Mrs.  Sherwood's  playing  was  also  thoroughly  en- 
joyed. Her  clear  tone  was  a  delight  to  every  musical  ear.  Her  rare 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  pedals  produced  marvellous  effects  in  certain  delicate 
passages.  Her  piano  and  pianissimo  runs  were  also  very  beautiful. 
Greig's  quaint  Norwegian  Bridal  March  and  joyous  Aus  dem  Carneval 
were  two  of  the  most  interesting  numbers  on  the  programme.  The  orifp 
staccato  in  the  latter  composition  filled  it  with  the  spirit  of  carnival  merry- 
making. Best  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  rendering  of  Chopin's  Larsro  Opus 
58.  Mrs.  Sherwood's  lovely  singing  sostenuto  tone  and  fine  musical 
interpretation  gave  the  composition  a  new  charm. 

The  fine  quality  and  unusual  success  of  this  series  of  recitals  call  forth 
our  heartiest  gratitude  to  Mr.  Downs,  whose  efforts  have  brought  to 
Andover  some  of  the  best  musical  artists  year  after  year. 

On  Friday  Jan.  28,  Feb.  11.  and  25,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
Mr.  George  Makepeace  Towle.  who  gave  a  course  of  three  lectures,  on 
Gladstone.  Bismarck,  and  Great  Modem  Inventors,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Abbot  Academy  building  fund.  The  lectures  were  given  in  Academy 
Hall,  which  was  crowded  with  attentive  and  interested  listeners,  on 
stormy  as  well  as  on  clear  nights. 

The  first  lecture  was  an  almost  exhaustive  study  of  Gladstone  in  his 
boyhood  and  young  manhood  ;  in  his  earlier  and  later  public  career ;  as 
an  orator  and  statesman,  a  scholar  and  writer :  as  a  husbantf  and  father : 
as  private  citizen  and  host  in  retired  Hawarden,  as  well  as  prime  minister 
and  leader  of  the  nation.  The  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  speaker  for 
his  great  subject  created  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  a  glowing  impression 
of  the  grand  abilities  of  England's  greatest  orator,  statesman,  and  man. 

On  the  second  evening  Mr.  Towle's  vivid  portrayal  of  Bismarck's  life 
and  character  was  of  unusual  interest,  though  he  evidently  admired  and 
esteemed  the  German  statesman  less  than  he  did  Gladstone.  Bismarck's 
bold,  free  youth,  his  entrance  upon  political  life,  the  concentrated  enerey 
and  indomitable  purpose  with  which  he  worked  to  realize  his  early  dream 
of  German  unity,  the  great  obstacles  encountered  and  overcome,  were 
clearly  and  vividly  described.  After  a  most  masterly  analysis  of  Bis- 
marck's political  career  and  methods,  Mr.  Towle  gave  a  charming  glimpse 
of  his  home  life  and  deep  religious  faith :  and  on  the  dark  background  of 
his  stormy  political  struggles  his  zood  qualities  shone  doubly  brisht- 

Tbe  subject  of  the  last  lecture  of  the  course  was  Great  Modern  Inventors. 
Brief  mention  was  made  of  Whitney,  Howe,  Goodyear,  Morton,  Bessemer. 
Xasmith.  Blanchard,  Bell.  Morse,  and  McCormick.  Special  consideration 
was  given  to  the  two  heroes  of  steam  travel  by  land  and  sea  —  Stephenson 
and  Fulton.  Then  the  strange  history  of  the  steamboat  was  given.  Sim- 
mington,  a  Scotchman,  actually  built  a  steamboat  in  1786;  but  no  use 
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was  made  of  hi?  invention.  It  was  Fulton's  task  and  glory  to  establish 
the  possibility  and  practicability  of  navigation  by  steam.  A  short  account 
was  also  given  of  the  early  attempts  to  construct  railways ;  but  as  it  was 
Fulton's  genius  which  sealed  the  marriage  of  steam  and  navigation,  so 
Stephenson  succeeded  in  wedding  steam  and  rail.  Stephenson,  in  common 
with  many  other  inventors,  had  to  struggle  not  only  with  poverty  and 
mechanical  obstructions,  but  also  with  prejudice  ;  though  in  his  later  years 
honor  and  abundant  wealth  were  his.  In  our  age  and  country  the  realis- 
able inventor  has  a  happier  lot.  In  invention  the  United  States  takes  the 
lead.  Its  past  has  been  wonderful,  and  without  doubt  its  future  will  be 
still  more  so.  Passing:  over  living  American  inventors,  special  notice  was 
taken  of  only  one  —  Thomas  Edison,  peerless  among  inventors  of  this  age. 
His  life  has  been  a  mighty  combat  between  the  human  intellect  and  the 
forces  of  nature,  especially  that  most  mysterious,  elusive  manifestation  of 
nature,  electricity.  And  while  he  lives  this  combat  with  the  forces  will 
go  on  until  he  has  chained  and  subdued  them  forever  to  his  unconquerable 
will.    With  this  tribute  to  the  great  inventor  the  lecture  dosed. 

Perhaps  by  the  scientific  the  last  lecture  was  considered  the  best.  But 
among  three  such  valuable  lectures  it  would  be  hard  to  choose  one  as 
pre-eminent  in  interest. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  recognize  Mr.  Towle's  marked  kindness  in 
giving  us  these  lectures.  Our  warm  gratitude  is  due  him  for  this  labor  of 
love.  It  has  added  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  our  building  fund. 
But  this  noble  gift  does  not  measure  the  true  value  of  these  lectures.  The 
knowledge  we  have  gained,  the  impulses  we  have  received,  will  pass  into 
character  more  enduring  than  anv  building  of  brick  and  stone. 

The  stereopticon  lectures  on  Rome  and  Pompeii,  given  by  Prof.  D.  Y. 
Comstock  in  Phillips  Academy  Hall,  have  been  delightful  and  instructive. 
Finer  photographs  have  never  been  seen  in  Andover.  To  study  them 
has  been  a  liberal  education.  Prof.  Comstock's  acquaintance  with  her 
streets,  public  buildings,  and  homes —  familiar  as  if  Rome  had  been  the 
city  of  his  birth  —  has  made  his  descriptive  comments,  explanations,  and 
classic  allusions  worthy  of  the  closest  attention  of  his  audience.  The  en- 
tertainment has  been  most  valuable  to  all  students  of  Roman  history  and 
the  Latin  tongue. 

We  learn  that  the  Trustees  have  engaged  Miss  Katherine  R.  Kelsey.  of 
Madison,  Ct..  to  teach  mathematics  and  science,  to  which  she  has  given 
special  attention.    She  has  been  a  successful  teacher  in  Meriden,  Ct. 

We  are  happy  to  hear,  also,  that  Miss  Mary  J.  Cole,  '76,  is  to  join  our 
teaching  force  in  September. 
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DRIFTWOOD. 

The  almost  immediate  effect  of  the  Union  Meeting  beld  in  the  South 
Church,  Andover,  from  April  10  to  April  19,  under  the  guidance  of 
Kvv.  R.  F.  Mills,  was  due  in  some  measure  to  the  earnest  preparatory 
work  which  had  been  done  in  lhe  town.  This  was  made  effective  by  the 
manifest  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  all  the  meetings,  giving  power  to  the 
words  of  the  speaker,  and  wisdom  in  his  use  of  methods,  Mr.  Mills  ad- 
dressed  ::s  in  Academy  Hall.  Monday  morning.  April  18.  Simply,  earnestly, 
and  powerfully  he  set  forth  the  reasons  for  becoming  Christians,  Mr. 
Milk  carries  with  him  the  warmest  lore  and  gratitude  of  many  who 
through  him  have  been  called  from  darkness  into  light- 

We  have  also  had  several  interesting  and  valuable  addresses  from  the 

professors  and  ministers  resident  in  Andover. 

In  January  and  in  April  we  were  favored  in  hearing  Prof.  G.  F.  Moore, 
The  lesson  of  the  first  address  was  self-denial.  Christ  requires  acknowl- 
edgment of  him  as  Master,  and  the  dedication  of  all  we  have  to  his  will 
and  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom.  We  are  to  give  up  to  Christ  the 
last  thing,  "the  one  thing."  which  may  often  only  be  the  simple  confession 
of  his  name  before  men.  The  second  address  was  on  the  danger  of 
gi  isvwg  the  Holy  Spirit  —  a  warninj  specially  given,  in  Ephesians  iv.  30, 
to  Christians,  to  those  sealed  by  the  Spirit  unto  the  day  of  redemptiDn. 
The  Spirit  is  oftenest  grieved  by  unbelief  or  want  of  confidence,  by 
'■■  ujl.t'.essness.  a  want  :>f  gratitude  for  common  mercies,  and  by  unworthj 
conduct. 

In  February  Mrs.  Hanford.  mother  of  Mrs,  Prof.  Moore,  kindly  con- 
sented to  give  us  some  account  of  Syria,  in  which  country  she  resided 
for  several  years,  with  her  daughter.  Mrs-  Pond.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Pond  are 
missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board.  After  giving  an  exceedingly 
valuable  and  interesting  account  of  the  country,  the  people,  and  especially 
the  position  of  woman,  and  the  changes  introduced  by  missionaries.  Mrs. 
H..:.r  r  :  showed  us  several  costumes,  —  worn  for  the  occasion  by  mem- 
bers ol  the  school,  who  seemed  to  lose  their  nationality  in  their  new  dress, 
and  to  be  veritable  Syrians,  After  the  closing  prayer,  Mrs.  Hanford 
invited  us  all  to  look  at  the  many  curiosities  spread  out  on  the  piano  and 
p.a::orm:  brought,  she  told  us.  from  Syria  to  help  awaken  an  interest 
in  the  people  of  that  country.  So  far  as  we  were  concerned,  her  object 
was  certainly  gained. 

Saturday  evening.  Feb.  5,  we  listened  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  of 
the  Theological  Seminary,  who  spoke  to  us  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ's 

character  and  person  through  his  miracles. 

Dr.  Seiah  Merrill,  late  United  States  Consul  to  Jerusalem,  spoke  to  us, 
Feb.  6.  of  the  need  and  beauty  of  personal  religion.  We  were  deeply 
interested  in  his  description  of  several  noble  men  of  his  acquaintance, 
marked  by  their  personal  devotion  to  the  Master;  but  we  listened  with 
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special  attention  to  what  he  might  say  of  General  Gordon.  Having 
known  him  well,  Dr.  Merrill's  words  of  admiration  and  fine  appreciation 
gave  us  a  keen  insight  into  the  character  of  this  rare  man,  which  must 
quicken  the  force  of  his  grand  example  whenever  we  hear  his  name. 

In  March  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Prof.  J.  P.  Taylor,  and  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Greene  of  the  West  Parish.  The  text  of  Prof.  Taylor's  dis- 
course was  Rom.  xv.  13.  God's  Spirit  of  Hope  in  nature,  in  the  church, 
and  in  the  Word  bids  us  be  hopeful,  since  Christ  will  become  all-in-all  to 
us,  and  will  open  wide  the  most  glorious  individual  possibilities. 

Mr.  Greene  dwelt  on  the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  beatitudes, 
and  by  his  careful  exposition  gave  new  and  deeper  meaning  to  these 
familiar  words. 

Saturday  evening,  May  7,  the  Rev.  Leverett  Bradley  read  to  us  the 
third  chapter  of  1  John,  and,  calling  our  attention  particularly  to  the  first 
three  verses,  gave  us  a  most  earnest  and  valuable  talk  on  the  reality  of 
our  being  children  of  a  Heavenly  Father,  of  our  hope  of  being  like  him, 
and  of  the  purification  from  sin  necessary  if  we  would  see  our  hope 
fulfilled. 

Friday  morning,  May  13,  Miss  Frenier,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Home  in  Lawrence,  spoke  in  a  most  interesting  way  of  the  two 
charitable  institutions  with  which  she  has  been  connected  —  the  Lawrence 
Home  and  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  Boston.  The  work  of  the  latter 
society  is  to  prevent  young  offenders  before  the  police  court  from  being 
sent  to  Deer  Island,  because  there  they  form  friendships  with  persons  old 
in  crime.  It  is  found  that  the  majority  of  these  boys  return  to  their  former 
lives  of  sin  when  they  have  served  out  their  sentence.  These  boys  are  now 
sent  to  Pine  Farm,  West  Newton,  where  the  life  is  made  as  much  like  that 
of  a  real  home  as  is  possible,  are  taught  to  do  honest  work,  and  sent  to  good 
country  homes  as  soon  as  such  can  be  found  to  receive  them.  The  ac- 
count of  the  Children's  Home  in  Lawrence  was  also  of  great  interest. 
Miss  Frenier's  words,  enforced  by  her  noble  example,  were  a  reminder  of 
duties  to  those  in  our  midst,  yet  unfulfilled,  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

Saturday,  May  14,  the  Rev.  S.  V.  Cole,  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  gave 
a  valuable  and  interesting  account  of  the  use  of  music  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian church,  considering  specially  the  hymns  of  the  Western  church,  many 
of  which  are  familiar  to  us  through  translations. 

The  meeting  on  the  third  Saturday  evening  of  every  month  is  given  up 
to  the  consideration  of  missionary  interests.  It  is  conducted  bv  one  of 
the  young  ladies.  Reports  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  various  Boards 
are  given.  The  object  of  these  meetings  is  to  create  a  broad  and  living 
interest  in  missions.  So  far  they  have*  been  successful  and  exceedingly 
interesting. 

The  evening  of  Feb.  15  a  second  very  pleasant  reception  was  given  to 
the  members  of  the  school  by  the  class  of  '87.    The  entertainment  con- 
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sisted  of  charade?  and  an  amusing  drama.  M  The  Champion  of  her  Sex.** 
St.  Valentine  took  this  opportunity  to  send  a  message  to  each  guest.  We 
need  only  say  that  the  Seniors  sustain  well  their  reputation  as  agreeable 
hostesses. 

t)n  account  of  tbe  ill  health  of  our  beloved  Principal.  Miss  McKeen,  it 
-seemed  best,  in  February  last,  that  she  should  be  relieved  from  the  burden 
of  school  duties  for  a  time.  During  her  absence  of  six  weeks  the  Senior 
Class  recited  in  art  to  Miss  Emily  Means.  The  school  is  greatly  indebted 
to  Miss  Means  tor  her  kindness  in  so  far  making  it  possible  for  Miss 
McKeen  to  secure  the  needed  rest.  Miss  Means's  exceptional  fitness  for 
this  work  in  both  art  culture  and  practice  made  the  study  of  the  Northern 
schools  most  instructive  and  delightful.  The  class  recited  in  Butler  to 
Mrs.  Mead.  Other  responsibilities  usually  borne  by  Miss  McKeen  herself 
were  shared  by  the  teachers  of  the  three  halls.  This  labor  of  love  was 
more  than  rewarded  by  Miss  McKeen's  returning  health.  She  was  able 
to  resume  her  duties  at  the  opening  of  the  spring  term,  and  we  are  glad 
to  say  her  health  is  steadily  improving. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Means  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class 
have  had  the  rare  opportunity  of  studying  the  fine  photographs  of  European 
works  of  art  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  The  class 
warmly  acknowledges  its  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  received. 

Describing  the  statue  of  the  Greek  Slave,  a  member  of  the  class  made 
the  startling  announcement  that  **  Mr.  Powers  did  not  go  abroad  for  his 
head,  he  got  it  at  home." 

**  What  honors  were  paid  Lope  de  Vega  ?  *'  asked  the  teacher.  ••  When 
he  passed  through  the  streets  of  Madrid  the  children  would  cry.** 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  Sphinx  during 
these  last  two  terms.  Three  meetings  have  been  held :  the  first  one  given 
up  to  representations  and  descriptions  of  famous  statues.  The  next  one 
was  devoted  to  a  study  of  Hawthorne's  life  and  works.  At  the  last  one 
we  had  an  old-fashioned  spelling  match,  with  prizes  for  the  one  who 
missed  first  and  the  one  who  spelled  the  longest.  The  readiness  of  each 
member  to  do  her  part  towards  making  the  society  a  Lving  body  has 
awakened  general  interest  in  the  meetings. 

By  mistake  we  neglected  to  mention,  in  our  last  number,  the  gift  of  a 
new  scholarship  of  $1000.  to  be  called  the  Abbie  Boyd  Scholarship. 
This  legacy  was  left  by  Mrs-  Sarah  C.  Boyd,  late  of  Bradford.  as  a 
memorial  of  a  beloved  daughter." 

During  the  last  school  year  one  hundred  and  thirteen  volumes  have 
been  added  to  the  library.  Among  the  additions  may  be  mentioned  the 
following : 

To  the  art  library  three  volumes  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Painters  and 
Paintings,  a  valuable  work  just  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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and  sold  by  subscription  at  one  hundred  dollars  tor  the  se:  of  four 
volumes.  The  three  are  the  gifts  of  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Stetson,  and  of  the 
class  of  '87.  and  of  several  old  scholars.  By  gift  of  Mrs.  Downs,  dupli- 
cates of  Perkins's  Tuscan  Sculptors.  Italian  Sculptors,  and  Lubke's  His- 
tory of  Sculpture.    By  purchase.  Sensier's  Life  of  Millet. 

To  the  French  and  German  departments,  by  gift  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation, some  thirty  or  more  volumes  each,  representing  the  works  of 
the  master  minds  in  those  languages. 

To  the  general  library,  works  of  reference  in  various  branches,  in- 
cluding Fisher's  Universal  History.  Myer's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. 
Montgomery's  English  History.  Clerke's  History  of  Astronomy.  Vine's 
Physiology  Gf  Plants.  G-oebel's  Outlines  of  Classification.  Le  Maont's 
Descriptive  Botany.  Swinton's  Studies  in  English  Literature.  Other 
books  added  are.  Our  Country.  Life  and  Letters  of  Agassiz.  Arnold's 
Indian  Idols,  and  a  full  set  of  Mrs.  Ewing's  Tales. 

During  the  winter  Mrs.  Annie  S.  Downs  delivered  two  of  her  delightful 
lectures  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  first,  on  Westminster  Abbey,  was  one 
of  the  afternoon  lectures  of  the  People's  Course.  The  stereopticon  views 
illustrating  the  lecture  were  exceptionally  fine.  To  those  who  had  visited 
the  Abbey  the  afternoon  was  one  of  most  interesting  recollections.  Those 
who  had  never  been  there  in  reality,  now  in  imagination  walked  through 
its  long-drawn  aisles,  turned  aside  into  its  historic  chape's,  were  thrilled 
by  its  rich  associations  with  the  great  and  good,  and  came  away  grateful 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour. 

The  second  lecture  was  given  Tuesday  evening.  March  8.  The  subject. 
Child  Life  in  Art.  gives  one  some  hint  of  its  charm.  To  choose  any 
definite  number  of  lovely  children  from  the  great  multitude  represented 
in  art  must  be  no  easy  task ;  but  the  delight  which  her  final  choice  has 
awakened  in  every  audience  privileged  to  look  upon  their  beautiful  faces 
must  gratify  the  gifted  lecturer. 

As  little  Arthur's  mother  was  sewing  on  a  dress  one  day.  she  held  up  a 
piece  of  clothj  and  said  to  the  dressmaker.  *•  I  wish  this  did  n't  have  any 
right  or  wrong  side."'  Arthur  looked  up  at  her  with  a  puzzled  air.  and 
said  :  "  Why.  mamma,  if  it  has  n't  any  right  side  nor  any  wrong  side, 
what  si  ie  has  it  ?  " 

Harry,  looking  at  his  oldest  brother's  moustache,  said  to  his  mother, 
■  Tom  has  got  an  eyebrow  and  a  mouthbrow.  I've  got  an  eyebrow  ; 
have  I  a  mouthbrow  too?" 

All  who  on  May  5  heard  Mr.  Henry  A.  Clapp  of  Boston  lecture  upon 
Hamlet  enjoyed  an  unusual  literary  treat.  The  members  of  the  Senior 
Class  were  already  greatly  interested  in  the  play,  as  it  had  been  made 
the  subject  of  special  study  during  the  winter  term.  Consequently  this 
lecture  from  one  of  the  best  acknowledged  Shakespeare  critics  could 
not  have  been  more  opportune.  If  any  one  wished  to  account  for 
Hamlet's  weakness  by  laying  the  blame  upon  his  disordered  mind,  he  was 
perhaps  disappointed  to  find  that  the  lecturer  regarded  the  insanity  of 
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the  prince  as  feigned,  and  that  all  the  indecision  which  he  manifested 
was  owing  to  his  want  of  will  power.  The  main  idea  of  the  play  b 
*  virtue  in  inaction,"  not.  as  is  generally  true  of  tragedy,  "  sin  in  action." 
Shakespeare's  object  seems  to  hare  been  to  show  what  a  total  wreck  the 
want  of  will  power  can  make  of  the  most  engaging,  brilliant,  and  virtuous 
character  —  how  the  simple  inability  to  act  with  decision  ruined  Hamlet 
himself  and  all  those  connected  with  him.  The  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject  which  Mr.  Clapp  has  gained  by  long  and  careful  study,  entitles 
him  to  the  highest  praise. 

Oar  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  valuable  sketch  of  Mis? 
Emma  Taylor's  life  was  written  by  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Knight,  a  warm  friend 
or  Miss  Taylor's  family. 

During  the  term  letters  have  been  received  from  several  graduates  now 
engaged  in  foreign  missionary  work.  Mrs.  Stanford  and  Mrs.  Carry  have 
written  of  their  pleasant  meeting  at  Kioto,  Japan,  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
Mrs.  Stanford.  Letters  have  been  received  from  Mrs.  Heron  also.  Miss 
TwicheU  sent  us  a  most  delightful  letter,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
our  Christmas  gift  to  the  school  at  Constantinople.  She  says :  "  The  box 
arrived  Jan.  12,  nine  days  before  the  one  appointed  for  our  Christmas- 
tree.  We  thought  best  to  celebrate  one  of  the  days  of  Armenian 
Christmas  week,  rather  than  our  own  day.  Although  most  of  the  articles 
you  sent  us  were  especially  designed  for  another  purpose,  for  which  we 
are  keeping  them,  yet  some  of  them  helped  in  the  entertainment  pro- 
vided for  our  two  hundred  aud  forty  little  tbiks.  The  finished  photograph- 
case  matle  a  nice  present  for  one  of  our  teachers.  The  paint-boxes  were 
among  our  choicest  gifts  for  boys.  The  enumerator  went  into  our  Greek 
day-schooL  It  happened  that  the  teacher  had  asked  us  for  that  very 
thing ;  but  our  schools  are  conducted  on  such  an  economical  plan  that 
we  had  felt  obliged  to  do  without  it-  Some  of  the  dolls  are  being  dressed 
hy  the  children  of  the  day  schools  as  a  lesson  in  sewing.  The  slate  also 
went  into  the  day-school  to  be  multiplied  upon  :  and  we  wished  we  could 
multiply  the  thing  itself,  for  some  of  our  children  are  of  the  very  poorest, 
and  cannot  afford  to  buy  even  the  necessities  for  school  work.  The  cards 
we  use  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  commoner  ones  are  s-rviceable  in  the 
day-school  as  rewards.  We  have  used  a  great  many  in  this  way  in 
Sunday-school.  For  scrap-books  they  are  of  great  value.  ...  1  meant  to 
have  spoken,  also,  of  the  special  suitability  of  the  tray  covers.  The  uni- 
versal custom  of  serving  sweetmeats  and  coffee  to  guests  makes  it  a  matter 
of  pride  with  every  housewife  to  have  a  nice  sweetmeat  set  and  salver.  I 
have  had  coffee  brought  me  on  a  tray  covered  with  calico  patchwork. 
These  are  very  pretty  which  you  have  sent,  and  will  be  appreciated."* 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  letter  written  from  Athens  by 
Mrs.  Gile  (tJosephine  Richards,  '77). 

The  mexbers  of  the  chemistry  class  take  pleasure  in  thanking  Mr.  John 
Alden,  practical  chemist  of  the  Pacific  Mills,  Lawrence,  tor  a  pieasant 
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and  instructive  afternoon  spent  in  visiting  the  laboratory,  learning  about 
the  modern  methods  of  manufacturing,  dyeing,  and  printing  cloth,  and 
watching  the  actual  processes  in  the  different  rooms  of  the  mills.  Each 
member  of  the  class  was  presented  with  a  book  giving  an  outline  of  the 
processes  and  showing  samples  of  the  effect  of  the  different  dyes.  Mr. 
Alden  has  also  prepared  and  given  to  the  school  a  case  of  coal-tar  colors, 
which  will  enable  the  future  classes  in  chemistry  to  make  most  interesting 
experiments  with  those  comparatively  new  dyes. 

Under  the  care  of  the  officers  of  the  tennis  club  which  has  been 
formed  this  term  the  courts  are  kept  in  good  condition  for  playing.  The 
prospect  of  the  coming  tournament  has  filled  the  courts  during  every 
spare  moment  with  eager  contestants. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  additions  to  the  art  library. 
The  noble  gift  of  Mrs.  S.  J.  Stetson,  added  to  the  sum  raised  by 
the  Seniors,  enabled  them  to  make  the  valuable  addition  to  the  art 
library  of  a  copy  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Painters  and  Paintings,  in  three 
volumes,  by  Charles  C.  Perkins.  This  is  a  rare  possession ;  the  edition 
being  limited  to  five  hundred  copies.  The  manner  in  which  the  subject 
matter  is  arranged  makes  it  a  unique  work. 

The  young  ladies  of  Davis  Hall  have  shown  a  practical  interest  in  the 
growth  of  the  French  library  by  subscribing  for  the  new  American  edition 
of  Victor  Hugo's  Les  Miserables.  This  work  is  complete  in  five  volumes, 
one  of  which  has  already  been  issued. 

Saturday  afternoon,  May  20.  we  enjoyed  listening  to  several  readings 
by  Miss  Annie  E.  French,  '83.  Miss  French  graduates  this  year  from 
the  School  of  Expression,  Boston.  We  particularly  enjoyed  the  reading 
of  Tennyson's  Guinevere.  Miss  French's  distinct  enunciation  and  the  fine 
shading  of  the  tones  of  the  voice,  her  natural  and  easy  manner,  make  it  a 
great  pleasure  to  listen  to  her.  In  teaching  or  reading  she  must  win 
success. 

A  large  and  interested  audience  gathered  in  the  hall  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy. Tuesday  evening.  May  17,  to  listen  to  the  Twentieth  Annual 
Speaking  for  the  Means  prizes.  After  hearing  ten  such  excellent  essays^ 
and  all  so  well  delivered,  one  feels  a  sense  of  relief  in  being  able  to  leave 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes  with  the  committee  of  award.  The  essays 
all  showed  careful  study,  and  evinced  the  writer's  interest  in  his  subject. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  George  Buell  Hollister,  who  declaimed 
an  original  poem  upon  "  Sidney  at  Zutphen."  The  mental  struggles  of 
Sidney  were  well  portrayed ;  the  description  of  the  battle  was  vivid  and 
exciting,  and  the  death  scene  very  real.  Clarence  Walworth  Alvord 
received  the  second  prize.  His  essay  upon  '-The  Glory  and  the  Shame 
of  the  Middle  Ages  "  clearly  set  forth  the  many  religious  and  social  evils 
of  those  centuries,  but  showed  that  from  those  same  centuries  much  of 
our  present  good  is  inherited ;  all  the  glory  of  the  ?'tiddle  Ages  being  due 
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to  the  influence  of  Christ  and  his  religion  over  the  heart?  of  raen.  The 
third  prize  was  eiven  to  Henry  Hallarn  Tweeiy.  whose  poem  u|»on 
u  Sidney  at  Zutphen  "  was  one  of  much  merit.  While  waiting  the  decision 
of  the  commitree.  we  were  pleasantly  entertained  by  the  .Phillips  Glee 
Club.  The  old-time  music  lesson,  and  the  heartiness  with  which  the  class 
responded  to  the  leader's  injunction  to  ■  sing"  were  very  amusing. 

It  is  expected  that  oar  Draper  Reading  and  the  Phillips  Academy 
Draper  Speaking  will  soon  take  place.  They  will  be  reported  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Courant. 

Little  Esther  looked  with  wonder  at  the  black  cook,  and  asked  her, 
"Do  n*t  you  suppose  Sod  made  a  mistake  when  he  made  you  I  Though 
perhaps  he  made  you  in  the  dark.*' 

Jimmie  had  been  doing  something  which  troubled  his  conscience.  He 
surprised  his  mother  with  the  inquiry.  u  Do  you  know  whether  this  is 
God's  day  out  I  "  What. do  you  mean  ?"  she  asked.  ■  Why.  you  know 
you  have  a  day  in  for  your  callers,  and  nurse  has  a  day  out.  and  the  cook 
has  a  day  ont.  Do  you  know  whether  this  is  God's  day  m  or  ouf  ?  " 
Pressed  for  an  explanation,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  doinz 
something  wrong,  but  did  not  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  confess  it, 
if  it  was  God's  day  out,  and  he  hadn't  seen  it. 

••Mamma.*'  said  Frankie.  *•  When  I  go  to  heaven  shall  I  go  in  ray 
night-gown  or  shall  I  wear  my  day  cloches  I ''  -  You  may  go  in  either  : 
it  makes  no  difference."  After  a  season  of  quiet  reflection,  he  said,  with 
pfmphjunn,  "  Well,  I  won't  go  to  any  place  where  1  can't  wear  my  new 
Hollander  suit." 

k-  Why,  my  chill,"  said  her  mother  ro  Susie."  if  you  do  such  bad  things 
nobody  will  love  you.  Nobody  loves  naughty  children."  -  Oh  yes, 
somebody  loves  them,"  replied  Susie.  u  Who  ?  ■  asked  her  mother. 
■  Satan  ;  he  prefers  'em." 

PERSONALS. 

We  feel  almost  unreconciled  to  the  providence  that  calls  Miss  Isabella 
G.  French  from  us  to  take  charge  of  the  Younz  Ladies  Seminary  at 
Kalamazoo.  Michigan.  Miss  French  has  made  her  department  here  a 
success.  Her  thorough  preparation  for  her  work,  her  scholarly  spirit, 
her  earnest  enthusiasm  in  the  class-room,  and  her  gentle,  refined  manner, 
have  fitted  her  admirably  for  her  position  here,  and  must  insure  the  attain- 
ment of  her  highest  hopes  in  her  new  work.  Though  we  do  not  give  our 
cordial  consent  to  her  leaving  us,  she  carries  oui  best  wishes  with  her. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  we  learn  that  Miss  Mabel  Wheaton  does  not 
return  to  us  next  year.  We  hear  of  a  year  abroad  —  of  trips  through 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  sunny  Italy.  This  is  delightful  for  the 
traveller,  but  not  for  us.  We  wish  her  every  pleasure  by  land  and  by 
sea.  and  shall  follow  her  journ^yings  with  great  interest ;  but  we  shall 
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miss  her  presence,  her  quick  sympathy,  her  zeal  for  study,  and  her  gen- 
erous culture. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  we  have  been  glad  to  welcome  back  to 
Andover  the  following  old  friends  :  Annie  E.  French,  '83  :  Adelaide  L. 
Wright,  84:  Helen  B.  Holmes, '84  ;  Isabel  Anderson,  '84:  fAiice  C. 
Twichell,  '86 :  fGrace  M.  Carleton,  '86  :  fHarriet  L.  Raymond,  '86 ; 
fLucia  E.  Trevitt,  '86  :  {Maria  P.  Hitchcock.  '86  :  Ella  W.  Bray.  '86  :  S. 
Isabel  Jewell,  '86:  Bessie  L.  Walker, '86  ;  Kathreen  A.  Sanborn.  '86: 
Clara  L.  Wooster,  '86  ;  Catharine  M.  Abbott,  '85. 

Last  January  we  received  a  copy  of  the  Dedham  Standard,  containing 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Boston  Children's  Friend  Society,  written 
by  Mrs.  L.  A.  W.  Fowler  (fLaura  A.  Wentworth,  '60).  The  Standard 
says,  "Mrs.  Fowler  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  Boys'  Home  in  Ded- 
ham (a  branch  of  the  Boston  society),  assisting  the  managers  of  that 
excellent  institution  materially,  especially  in  the  matter  of  musical  in- 
struction. She  had  charge  of  the  music  at  the  Christmas  festival  at  the 
Home,  which  was  a  very  enjoyable  occasion." 

The  Rev.  E.  G.  Porter,  one  of  our  Trustees,  has  sailed  for  Europe  to 
spend  the  year  abroad.  We  shall  miss  his  presence  at  the  Anniversary 
exercises. 

fSusie  W.  S.  Lyman,  '79,  is  in  training  for  a  nurse  in  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital. 

We  hear  of  fFannie  B.  Pettee,  '82.  as  having  read  papers  at  a  Woman's 
Board  Convention  at  Peterboro,  and  at  a  State  Assembly  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  at  Milford. 

We  would  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  warmest  thanks  to  our 
kind  friend  and  Trustee,  Mr.  George  Ripley,  for  so  generously  providing 
us  with  the  new  hymn-books  lately  introduced  into  the  South  Church. 

The  class  of  '87  will  always  remember  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the 
delightful  evenings  they  have  enjoyed  in  Mrs.  Stetson's  pleasant  home. 
These  social  gatherings  have  been  highly  appreciated  by  school-eirls,  who 
are  glad  sometimes  to  put  lessons  aside  for  the  attractions  of  the  drawing- 
room.    We  are  all  very  grateful  to  Mrs.  Stetson  for  her  kindness  to  us. 

We  heard  that  Mrs.  Burgess  (Ellen  Wilbur)  made  a  living  visit  to 
Abbot  ;  but  we  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her. 

fM.  Mary  Nevin,  '84,  writes  from  Munich  of  having  spent  a  delightful 
winter  in  Dresden.  She  is  now  travelling  slowly  over  the  continent,  and 
may  spend  another  year  abroad. 

fJulia  P.  Rockwell.  '85,  and  fMary  M.  Gorton.  '86,  who  have  been 
teaching  at  Hampton  Institute,  Va.,  expect  to  return  to  their  work  there 
next  fall. 
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fFlorence  Rowley.  '86,  who  is  teaching  in  Mr.  Moody's  school,  in  North- 
field,  spent  her  vacation  in  Andover ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  came  at  the 
same  time  with  ours,  so  that  we  did  not  see  her. 

A  French  letter,  lately  received  Ironi  Florence  Brid^man.  '86,  shows  that 
she  has  been  making  good  use  of  her  opportunities  in  Paris  -luring  the  past 
year.  Some  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  she  has  been  helpful 
in  the  MeAll  Mission  work,  having  for  some  time  a  class  of  girls  in  the 
mission  Sunday-school. 

A  California  paper  speaks  in  the  following  warm  terms  of  Mrs.  Harriet 
B.  Willard.  matron  at  Smith  Hall,  Abbot  Academy,  from  1856  to  1860, 
who  died  January  14.  after  a  long  anil  useful  life  :  *•  In  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  B.  Willard.  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute  at  Berkeley, 
that  institution  lost  a  woman  of  remarkable  adaptation  to  her  work:  and 
the  church  there  a  member  who  took  the  heartiest  interest  in  its  welfare. 
She  was  born  at  Dummuston.  Vt„  July  5,  1817.  Somewhat  more  than 
thirty  years  ajo  she  moved  to  Andover.  Mass..  where  for  a  time  she  kept 
a  boarding-house,  and  was  then  invited  to  become  matron  in  Abbot 
Academy,  where  her  services  met  with  the  warmest  appreciation.  Her 
services  in  the  church  and  her  noble  qualities  secured  for  her  many  friends, 
and  gave  her  a  large  place  in  the  regard  of  the  community.  About  the 
year  I860  Mrs.  Willard  moved  to  California,  and  soon  became  matron  of 
the  San  Francisco  Orphan  Asylum;  the  duties  of  which  position  she  dis- 
charged, till  1870.  with  rare  ability.  At  that  time  she  was  invited  to  the 
responsible  post  of  matron  of  the  Institute  at  Berkeley,  with  which  she 
was  connected  till  her  death.  Mrs.  Willard  was  an  untiring  worker,  never 
sparing  herself  by  putting  a  disproportionate  burden  upon  others.  In- 
deed, the  reverse  was  oftener  true ;  she  assumed  tasks  not  required  of  her 
in  order  to  relieve  others.  In  the  charge  of  so  many  children  as  have 
been  constantly  under  her  care  for  so  many  years,  one  knew  not  which  to 
admire  the  more,  her  well-maintained  order  and  authority  or  her  motherly 
kindness.  The  central  point  in  her  character  and  life  was  her  Master 
and  his  kingdom.  It  had  been  her  desire  not  to  outlive  her  health  or  her 
usefulness,  and  this  desire  was  signally  gratified.  Though  for  several 
weeks  tired,  she  was  prostrated  only  a  few  days,  and  even  then  there  was 
no  acute  suffering.  With  words  of  love  and  trust  in  her  Heavenly  Father 
she  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  in  the  full  consciousness  of  the  life  everlasting." 


EXCHANGES. 

We  acknowledge  the  following  exchanges,  which  we  have  received  since 
January  :  The  Brunonian.  Adelphian*  Rockford  Seminary  Magazine* 
Student*  Speculum,  College  Speculum.  Kentucky  Unicerziiy  Tablet.  Res 
Academicae.  and  Hamilton  College  Monthly. 
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MARRIAGES. 

'6  7,  Feb.  2.  1837,  Virginia  (Houghton)  Rieker,  Bath,  Me.,  to  Henry 
Hall,  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

'68.    Mary  E.  Weston,  Highland  Park.  111.  to  Charles  B.  Soule. 

'74.  Dec.  21,  1886,  Minda  C.  Bidweil,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  to 
William  C.  Bedford,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

'78.  fMary  Elizabeth  Langley  to  William  A.  Gorton,  M.D.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Danvers  Hospital. 

'79.  Jan.  12,  1887,  Margaret  L.  Fowle,  Arlington,  to  George  W.  W. 
Sears. 

'82.    April  12,  1887,  Nellie  W.  Packard,  Campello.  to  Horace  A.  Keith. 
'83.    Oct.  6,  1886,.  Stella  Burdick,  Davenport,  Iowa,  to  Morris  N. 
Richardson. 

'86.  Jan.  12,  1887,  fLouise  W.  Pitts,  Newark,  N.Y.,  to  Calvin  P.  H. 
Vary. 

DEATHS. 

In  Fitchburg,  Feb.  8,  1887,  Mary  E.  C.  Choate,  teacher  from  1854  to 
1858. 

'69.    In  Sandwich,  Feb.  23,  1887,fXannie  G.  Dillingham:  teacher, '75. 

'83.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  May  1,  1887,  Katharine  R.  Douglas. 

Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  Principal  of  Abbot  Academy  from  1839  to  1842, 
died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  11,  aged  seventy-five  years.  We  hope  to 
have  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Stone  in  our  next  number. 

Mr.  Charles  Alden  Williams  died,  March  18,  in  Nashua.  N.H.  In  the 
autumn  of  1881  Mr.  Williams  married  Miss  Kate  X.  Piper,  of  the  class  of 
'75.  After  a  very  happy  married  life  of  a  little  more  than  three  years 
she  died,  leaving  an  infant  son.  This  child  was  two  years  old  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  lives  with  his  grandparents  in  Nashua. 

'65.  Died  at  Biairstown,  N.J.,  April  8.  fCaroline  Hamlin,  wife  of  Dr. 
William  H.  Vail,  daughter  of  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin.  D.D.  The  funeral 
services  were  held  at  Cornwall- on-the-Hudson,  N.Y.,  Monday.  April  11, 
at  which  most  appropriate  remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbot,  of 
New  Y"ork.  We  hope  for  some  more  extended  notice  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Courant. 
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Class  Organizations. 


President, 
Vice-President. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


'87. 

Alice  J.  Hamllv. 
Jeanie  Carter. 
Mary  F.  Bill. 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


'88. 

Nellie  O.  Walkley. 
May  E.  Stow. 
Ethel  X.  Shumway. 


S  O  C  I  E  T  ^5T_ 

THE  SPHLNX. 

President,  Eliza  L.  At  well. 

Vice-President.  Nellie  O.  Walkley. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Emily  J.  Smith. 


Executive  Committee  : 

Nellie  0.  Walkley.  May  E.  Stow, 

Edith  Jackson. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  .ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICERS 

OF  THE 

ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION. 

1886-1887. 


PRESIDENT  : 

MRS.  ABBY  CHAPMAN  CHAMBERLIN. 

vice-presidents  : 

Mrs.  Clara  Dove  Wallet,  Mrs.  Abby  Cutler  Abbott 
Mrs.  Mary  Aiken  Ripley,  Miss  Susie  W.  Smith, 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Leaeoyd  Sperry. 

secretary  and  treasurer  : 
Miss  Agnes  Park. 

COMMITTEE  OF  APPROPRIATION  I 

Miss  Philena  McKeen,  Mrs.  Irene  Rowley  Draper 

Miss  Agnes  Park. 
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ABBOT  ACADEMY. 

THE    FALL  TERM 

of  the  60tli  Year 

will  commence  on  Thursday,  September  8,  1887. 


THE   WINTER  TERM 
will  commence  Thursday,  January  5,  1888. 

For  information  and  admission  apply  to  Miss  Philena  McKeex, 
Andover,  Mass. 


For  List  of  Teachers  see  next  page 
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T  E  A  C  H  E  R  S . 


Miss  PHILENA  McKEEN,  Principal. 
Mrs.  ELIZABETH  S.  MEAD. 
Miss  FRANCES  A.  KIMRALL. 
Miss  MARIA  S.  MERRILL, 

French. 

Miss  ISABELLA  G.  FRENCH. 
Miss  MABEL  WHEATON. 
Miss  JENNIE  LINCOLN  GREELEY. 
Frl.  ADELHEID  BODEMEYER, 

German. 

Miss  EMILY  A.  MEANS, 

Painting  and  Drawing. 

Prof.  SAMUEL  M.  DOWNS. 

Vocal  Music.  Pianoforte,  Organ,  and  Harmony. 

Prok.  HENRI  MORAND, 

French. 

Prof.  JOHN  WESLEY  CHURCHILL. 

Elocution. 


M  A  T  U  ON  S. 

Miss  ANGELINA  KIMBALL. 

Matron  at  Smith  Hail. 

Mrs.  MARTHA  B.  BULLARD, 

Matron  at  Davis  Hall. 

Miss  MARY  L.  SANTLEY, 

Matron  at  South  Hall. 
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T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO., 

DEALERS  IN 

Dry  Goods  and  Groceries, 

BASEMENT  OF  BAPTIST  CHURCH, 
Andover,  Mass. 
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CLASS  PORTRAITS. 

Students  of  Abbot  Academy  can  have  Photographs  at  class 
prices,  as  Class  Photography  is  a  special  feature  of  our  business. 
We  are  justified  in  saying  to  students  that  they  will  be  well 
pleased  upon  giving  us  their  patronage :  everything  done  to  please 
in  expression,  position,  lighting,  etc.  We  can  refer  to  some  of 
the  leading  schools  and  seminaries  of  the  State,  whose  patronage 
we  now  hold,  and  have  held  for  years,  against  competition. 

22  WINTER  STREET,  BOSTON. 
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HENRY  P.  NO  YES. 

Furniture  imd)  yphi@l§t©rciiif . 

PARK  STREET,  ANDOVER. 
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DOBLE  &  CURRIER 

GROCER  S. 

Main  Street.         Andover.  Mass. 
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BYRON,  TRUELL,  &  CO., 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Dry  Goods  and  Carpets. 

Stylish  Dress  Goods.    Fine  Laces.    Ladies  Cloaks  and  Suits. 
Dress  and  Cloak-making  in  all  its  branches. 
Carpets  and  Window  Draperies. 
You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  Store. 


S.  W.  FELLOWS. 

OPTICIAN, 

265  Essex  Street, 


LAWRENCE, 


MASS. 


SIGHT  IS  PRICELESS! 

Do  not  trifle  with  your  eyes,  as 
lost  sight  never  returns.  Do  not 
buy  Glasses  that  are  not  suited  to 
your  vision  from  inexperienced 
"dealers.  Superior  Lenses  and 
superior  facilities  combine  to 
give  our  Spectacles  and  Eye- 
Glasses  a  National  reputation. 

Artificial  Human  Eyes 

inserted  without  pain. 


ALSO  DEALER  IN 

Watches,  Clocks,  and  Rich  Jewelry. 

Society  Pins  and  Badges  made  to  order,  and  designs 
furnished.  We  do  the  finest  Watch  repairing  in  E??ex 
County. 

S.  W.  FELLOWS, 
265  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass, 


DYER   &  CO. 
337  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

©trt|@sc  Guitars. 
Books,  Stationery,  etc. 
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GEORGE   H.  LECK, 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

-S3  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Students  of  Phillips  and  Abbot  Academies  will  find  it  more  convenient 
and  !e«  expensive  to  come  here  for  Photographs  than  to  go  to  Boston. 
Nothing  but  first -c las?  work. 


ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 


PERFECT  WORK.  INSTANTANEOUS  PROCESS. 

FINEST  STUDIO   EN   NEW  ENGLAND. 
ELEVATOR  FROM  STREET  FLOOR. 


lO  Temple  Place,  corner  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
Reception  Room  on  First  Landing-. 


UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 

OF 

ANCIENT  AND   MODERN  WORKS  OF  ART, 

Ei-.'ri.ir.j  Reproduction*  .i  Famous  U::::r..C  Paintings.  Sculpture. 

Architecture,  etc    Price,  cabinet  size,  $1.50  per  dozen. 
Send  6-cent  stamp  for  our  1587  complete  Catalogue  of  10.000  subjects. 

SOULE  PHOTOGRAPH  CO.. 
(successors  to  John  P.  Soule), 
Mention  this  paper.  Publishers.  338  Washington  St,  Boston. 
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CT  O  H  3XT      F        J±  , 

Livery  and  Boarding  Stable 

ANDOYER  MASS. 


Horses,  Carriages.  Bussies.  and  Beach  Wagons  to  Let 

at  Reasonable  Bates. 
HACKS  FURXISHED  FOR   WEDDIXGS.  CALLS.  ET^. 


J.    E.  WHITING, 
WATCHMAKER  AND  JEWELLER. 

[ESTABLISHED  1S67.] 

DEALER  Hi 

WATCHES..  CLOCKS.  JEWELRY.  &  SILVER-WARE. 

LAMPS  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 

All  kinds  of  Watches.  Clocks,  and  Jewelry  repaired. 
Particular  attention  paid  to  repairing  Fine  Watches,  French 
and  English  Timepieces. 

Barnard^  New  Block,  Main  Street,  AXDOVER,  MASS. 


Skates.  Sleds,  and  Toboggans 


ALSO  A   GOOD  ASSOSTMEXT  OF 

CUTLERY  AND  FANCY  HARDWARE. 

H.  McLAWLIN. 

Main  Street.  Andover. 
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J.  C.  RE  A.  GEO.  T.  ABBOTT. 

RE  A  &  ABBOTT, 
PROVISION  DEALERS, 

Opposite  Bank,  Main  Street,  Andover. 


H.  M.  WHITNEY  BURTOS  WHJTCOHB. 

H.  M.  WHITNE1  &  CO., 

PHARMACISTS, 

297  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

ESTABLISHED    184  0. 


Physicians'  Prescriptions  and  Family  Medicines  receive  special 
attention  by  one  of  the  Proprietors,  or  a  Competent  and  Registered 
Assistant. 


TOILET  REQUISITES.  PERFUMERY,  TOOTH.  HAIR,  NAIL.  AND 
CLOTH  BRUSHES,  MANICURE  SETS,  ETC., 
IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Proprietors  of  the  best  Family  PHI,  "  Whitney's  H.  E.  P." 

BEEF,  WINE,  AND  IRON,         PULMONARY  BALSAM, 
CORN  ANNIHTLATOR,  ETC. 


G.  H.  YALPEY.  E.  H  VALPEY. 

VALPEY  BROTHERS. 

Meats.  Vegetables,  and  Poultry, 

Corner  Main  Street  and  Elm  Square, 

ANDOVER,  MASS 
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JOHN  H.  CHANDLER, 

PROPRIETOR  OF 

JOHNSON'S  ANDOVER  AND  BOSTON  EXPRESS. 

Office  at  his  Fruit  and  Confectionary  Store, 
opposite  Town  Hall,  Andover,  Mass. 

Boston  Offices,  104  Arch  Street  and  32  Court  Square. 


MANSION  HOUSE, 

"  On  the  Hill." 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 
CHARLES  L.  CARTER,  Proprietor. 
TERMS.  S2.50  PER  DAY. 
Coach  at  Depot  on  Arrival  of  Trains.  ^J^gr 


JOHN  CORNELL, 

DEALER  IN 

FRANKLIN  COAL  OF  LYKENS  VALLEY, 
Hard  White  Ash  Coal,  Free  Burning  White  Ash  Coal. 

HARD  AND  SOFT  WOOD.    HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Office  in  Carter's  Block,  Main  Street.  Andover,  Mass. 
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imiiss  o.  "w.  nt!at. 
Millinery  and  Fancy  Goods  Store. 

Special  attention  to  all  kinds  of  Stamping. 

Agency  for  Domestic  Patterns,  and  Barrett's  Dye-house. 

twin's  BniMin^.  Main  Street.  Andover.  Mass. 


>MI  I  H  <fc   MA X X IX  G. 

DEJLLERS  LK 

Dry  Goods  and  Groceries. 

ESSEX  STREET.  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


BEISTT.  BROWN, 

DEALER  IX 

LADIES  MISSES'  AND  CHILDREN'S 

BOOTS.   SHOES,   AND  RUBBERS. 


The  celebrated  Dosgola  Ball-Boots  always  on  hand. 
Swift's  Buflding.  Main  Street.  AXDOVEE,  MASS. 


THE  ABBOT  C  OUR  A  NT  ADVERTISER. 
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ARTHUR  BLISS, 

Druggist  and  Pharmacist, 

MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVEK,  MASS. 


Drugs,  Medicines,  and  Chemicals.  Fancy  and  Toilet  Articles. 
Toilet  Soaps,  Sponges,  Brushes,  Soaps,  Perfumery,  etc. 

Physicians'  Prescriptions  carefully  compounded. 


CHARLES  H.  GILBERT. 

DENTIST, 

DRAPER'S  BLOCK,  AND  OVER,  MASS. 


GEORGK  H.  PARKER, 
DRUGS    ^l^D  MEDICINES. 
Fancy  and  Toilet  Articles,  Sponges,  etc. 

COLD  SODA   WITH  TRUE  FRUIT  STRUTS. 


Physicians'  Prescriptions  carefully  compounded. 
Draper's  Block,  Main  Street,  AXDOVER.  MASS. 
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THE  ABBOT  COOLANT  ADVERTISER. 


L.  J.  BAlIGALl'PU, 

MJLXUFACTCEEE   AXD    DEJLLEB  LX 

Fine  Confectionery  and  Choice  Fruits. 

NUTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

IMPERIAL   PRUNES.       PRESERVED  GINGER 
LONDON  WAFERS. 

NEW  STOCK  OF  BEST  PRESERVES  AND  JAMS. 

HONEY.       TAMARINDS.  OLIVES. 

SARDINES,  DEViLED  HAM.  PICKLES. 

CHOICE  BOTTLED  EXTRACTS. 

?a:;:t  :-:c:s  a:::  ::~s. 
Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

AND  ALL  NATIVE  FRUITS  IN  THEIR  SEASON. 


MAIN  STREET, 


ANDOVER,  MASS. 


